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P R E F A C E . 


Town,  church  and  court  records,  the  archives  of  Connecticut, 
Massacliusetts  and  Rliode  Island,  standard  histories,  the  collec- 
tions of  many  Historical  Societies,  unpublished  manuscripts, 
private  diaries  and  letters,  and  such  local  traditions  as  could  be 
substantiated,  have  furnished  the  material  for  this  work.  The 
genealogical  investigations  of  Mr.  William  L.  Weaver  of  Willi- 
mantic,  the  ecclesiastical  researches  of  Rev.  Robert  C,  Learned, 
and  general  facts,  gathered  and  preserved  by  Rev.  Daniel  Hunt 
of  Romfret — former  residents  of  Windham  County,  all  now 
deceased — have  been  of  great  service.  Aboriginal  items  and 
translations  of  Indian  names  have  been  kindly  given  by  Dr.  J. 
Hammond  Trumbull.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  sifting, 
collating  and  arranging  this  mass  of  material.  Statements  con- 
flicting with  those  in  previous  histories,  have  been  very  carefully 
considered,  and  are  only  made  upon  positive  evidence. 

The  numerous  extracts  from  records  and  ancient  documents 
are  believed  to  be  faithful  transcripts  of  the  originals,  save 
corrections  in  spelling  and  the  occasional  supply  of  words  when 
needful.  Dates  are  copied  as  written.  Those  prior  to  Sep- 
tember, 1752,  are  therefore  in  old  style,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  eleven  days  to  any  date  to  bring  it  in  correspondence 
with  the  same  day  of  the  month  at  the  present  time.  Celebra- 
tors  of  coming  bicentennials  will  need  to  pay  especial  heed  to 
this  point. 

The  map  of  Ancient  Windham  includes  all  the  territory  ever 
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pertaining  to  Windham  County,  and  original  bounds  and  land- 
grants,  so  far  as  tliey  conld  be  identified.  The  plat  of  the 
Mashainoqnet  is  a fac-siniile  of  the  original,  which  is  preserved 
among  the  town  records  of  Pomfret.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  it  reverses  the  points  of  compass.  - 

The  history  of  towns  afterward  incorporated  into  other  coun- 
ties, is  not  here  giv^en.  A second  volume,  to  be  published,  it  is 
hoped,  within  two  years,  will  bring  the  History  of  Windliam 
County  to  the  latest  date. 

Thompson,  Nov.  20,  1874.  e.  d.  l. 
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IX  1726,  ten  towns  in  the  nortlieast  corner  of  Connecticut,  previously 
included  in  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  Xevv  London,  were 
' erected  into  the.  County  of  Windham.  Union  and  Woodstock  were 
; subsequently  added  ; Mansfield,  Coventry,  Lebanon,  Union  and  Colum- 
i bia  taken  away ; and  several  of  the  original  towns  divided.  Sixteen 
I towns — Woodstock,  Thompson,  Putnam,  Pomfret,  Brooklyn,  Kil- 
! lingly.  Sterling,  Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Eastford,  Ashford,  Chaplin, 
flampton,  Windham,  Scotland  and  Voluntown — form  the  present 
I Windham  County.  ' Its  average  length  is  about  twenty-six  miles; 

I its  breadth,  nearly  nineteen.  Its  area  comprises  a little  less  than  five 
ii  hundred  and  fifty-three  square  miles. 

The  greater  part  of  this  tract  of  country,  prior  to  the  settlement  of 
j New  England,  was  included  in  Xipnet — “ the  fresh  water  country,” — 

, the  inland  region  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Connecticut 
; River.  Its  inhabitants  were  known  collectively  as  Xi})mucks  or  Xip- 
i nets — “ pond  or  fresh-water  Indians,” — in  distinction  from  river  and 

I shore  Indians.  One  of  their  favorite  resorts  was  the  great  lake, 
Chaubunnagunggamaug,  or  Chabanakongkomuch, — “ the  boundary 
fishing-place,” — the  “ bound-mark  ” between  Xipmuck  and  Xar- 
raganset  territory.  This  lake  lies  a few  rods  north  of  the  present 
northern  boundary  line  of  Windham  County,  and  the  Xipmucks 
claimed  land  some  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  it.  The  tract 
, west  of  the  Quinebaug  River,  north  of  a line  running  northwesterly 
! from  the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug  and  Assawaga  Rivers,  was 
I Wabbaquasset — “the  mat-producing  country” — so  called  from  some 
j marsh  or  meadow  that  furnished  reeds  for  mats  and  baskets,  and 
ii  its  inhabitants  were  known  as  Wabbaquassets.  A quarry  of  rock, 
j valued  for  its  sharpening  properties,  gave  its  name  to  a strip  of 
land  east  of  the  Quinebaug.  Manhumsqueeg  or  Mahmunsqueeg, 

! “ the  spot  resorted  to  for  whetstones,”  was  near  the  mouth  of  a 
; branch  of  the  Assawaga,  still  known  as  Whetstone  Brook  in  central 
i Killingly,  and  a range  of  land  northward  and  southward  was  thence 
; 1 
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designated  Mahmimsqueeg,  the  Whetstone  Country.  The  land  sooth 
of  Wabbaqnasset  and  Maliniunsqueeg,  now  included  in  the  towns 
of  Plainfield  and  Canterbury,  was  the  Quinebaug  Country,  inhabited 
by  Quinebaugs.  The  Narragansets  claimed  rights  east  of  the  Quine- 
baiig,  and  fiercely  contested  its  jurisdiction  with  the  Nipmucks  ; the 
Wabbaquassets  were  subject  to  Nipinuck  chieftains.  Some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  the  settlement  of  Connecticut  by  white  men,  a 
band  of  Pequots,  “ ap})arently  of  the  same  race  with  the  Mohicans, 
Mohigans  or  Mohicandas,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River,”  invaded  the  territory  east  of  the  Connecticut,  established  their 
head-quarters  at  the  mouth  of  “ the  Great  River,”  now  known  as 
Thames,  drove  away  the  Narragansets,  conquered  the  Quinebaugs 
and  Wabbaquassets,  and  assumed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  land  now 
pertaining  to  Windham  County. 

These  few  facts  comprise  all  that  can  be  gathered  of  the  condition 
of  this  region  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Connecticut.  Of  its  Indian  j 
inhabitants,  whether  few  or  numerous,  only  one  has  escaped  oblivion.  | 
A Boston  News-Letter  chronicles  the  name  and  services  of  Acquitti-  | 
maug,  of  Wabbaqnasset,  now  Woodstock.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Winthrop’s  colony  in  Massachusetts,  in  1630,  tidings  reached  the  dis- 
tant Wabbaquassets  that  a company  of  Englishmen  had  come  to  the  . 
Bay,  were  in  great  want  of  corn  and  would  pay  a . good  price  for  it. 
The  fertile  hills  of  Wabbaqnasset  were  famous  even  then  for  their 
bountiful  yield  of  004:11.  Acquittimaug's  father  filled  large  sacks  * 
with  the  precious  commodity,  and  with  his  son  and  other  Indians  bore  - 
the  heavy  bui-dens  on  their  backs  through  the  wilderness  to  the  infant 
settlement  at  Boston,  “ when  there  was  but  one  cellar  in  the  place,  and 
that  near  the  Common.”  Acquittimaug  lived  to  see  the  Englishmen  ' 
in  possession  of  all  Nipnet  as  well  as  his  native  Wabbaqnasset,  and 
when,  in  extreme  old  age,  he  visited  the  thriving  town  of  Boston,  was 
welcomed  and  entertained  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony. 

The  Windham  County  territory  became  known  to  the  English  at 
the  first  settlement  of  Connecticut  in  1635-6.  It  lay  directly  in  the 
route  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Connecticut  Rivei*,  a pait  of  that  j 
“ hideous  and  trackless  wilderness  ” traversed  by  the  first  colonists. 
Tradition  reports  their  encampment  on  Pine  Hill  in  Ashford.  A rude 
track,  called  the  Connecticut  Path,  obliquely  crossing  the  Wabba- 
quasset  Country,  became  the  main  thoroughfare  of  travel  between  the 
two  colonies.  Hundreds  of  families  toiled  over  it  to  new  homes  in  the 
wilderness.  The  fathers  of  Hartford  and  New  Plaven,  ministers  and' 
governors,  captains  and  commissioners,  government  officials  and  land' 
speculators,  crossed  and  recrossed  it.  Civilization  passed  over  it  to 
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rogions  beyond,  but  made  no  halting  place  upon  the  way  for  more  than 
half  a century. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  future  Windham  during  this  period  we 
have  little  definite  knowledge.  The  general  features  of  the  country 
were  the  same  as  at  prescmt — a broken,  rock- strewn  surface,  with  many 
lakes  and  rivers.  Wild,  craggy  forests,  miry  swamps  and  sandy 
barrens  were  relieved  by  fertile  valleys  and  pleasant  openings.  Large 
tracts  of  the  best  land  were  burned  over  by  the  Indians,  and  kept  open 
to  furnish  pasture  for  deer.  Game  and  fish  abounded  in  wood,  lake  and 
river.  The  principal  rivers,  lakes  and  hills  bore  the  same  names  that 
now  distinguish  them.  The  Quinebaug,  Shetucket,  Willimautic,  Na- 
chaug,  Pachaug,  Moosup  and  Mashamoquet  Rivers;  Egunk,  Wanun- 
gatuck,  Owbesatuck,  Tatnick,  Mashentuck  and  Quinnatisset  Hills ; 
Mashapaug  and  Pawcatuck  Lakes — all  received  their  names  fi’om  their 
aboriginal  proprietors.  Our  Five-mile  River  was  their  Assawaga ; 
Little  River,  their  Appaquage;  Blackwell’s  Brook,  the  Cowisick.  An 
Indian  trail,  known  as  Nipmuck  Path,  ran  south  from  Wabbaquasset 
to  tlie  sea  shore.  The  Greenwich  Path  crossed  eastward  from  the 
Quinebaug  to  Narraganset. 

Of  the  Indians,  we  know  little  more  than  of  their  country.  They 
were  subject  clans  of  little  spirit  or  destinctive  character.  Their  num- 
ber was  small.  A few  families  occupied  the  favorable  localities,  while 
large  sections  were  left  vacant  and  desolate.  Their  dwellings  were 
poor,  their  weapons  and  utensils  rude  and  scanty.  They  raised  corn 
and  beans,  and  wove  mats  and  baskets.  Their  lives  were  spent  chiefly 
in  hunting,  fishing,  idling  and  squabbling.  A few  rude  forts  Avere 
built  and  maintained  in  various  localities. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Pequots  their  lands,  by  Indian  law,  lapsed 
to  their  conquerors.  Uncas,  the  restless  chief  of  a small  band  of 
Mohegans,  who  had  revolted  from  the  great  Pequot  chieftain 
Sassacus,  and  fought  with  the  English  against  him,  now  claimed  his 
land  on  the  ground  of  relationship,  and  as  his  power  increased  assumed 
jurisdiction  over  it.  The  mild  and  timid  Wabbaquasets  readily 
acknowledged  him  as  their  master,  “ and  paid  him  homage  and  obli- 
gations and  yearly  tribute  of  white  deer-skins,  bear-skins,  and  black 
wolf-skins.”  With  the  Quinebaugs  Uncas  was  less  successful.  His 
right  to  their  allegiance  was  disputed  by  the  Narragansets.  Pessacus 
{alias  Moosup),  brother  and  successor  to  Miautonomo,  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  Quinebaug  Country,  affixing  his  name  to  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Quinebaug.  Uncas  denied  his  right,  and  extorted  tribute  when 
possible.  For  many  years  the  land  was  in  contention  ; the  distracted 
Quinebaugs  yielding  homage  to  Avhichever  rival  chieftain  chanced  to 
be  ill  ascendency.  For  a time  “they  had  no  resident  sachem  and  went 
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as  they  pleased,”  but  consented  to  receive  Allnmps  {alias  Hyeins), 
Massashowett  and  Aguntus,  renegade  Narragansets  who  had  becorae 
obnoxious  to  their  own  government,  and  were  allowed  by  Uncas  to 
dwell  in  Quinebaug,  and  exercise  authority  over  its  wavering  inhabi- 
tants. They  were  wild,  lawless  savages,  ambitious  and  quai’relsome. 
They  built  a fort  at  Egunk  Hill,  another  near,  Greenwich  Path,  and  a 
third  at  Wanungatuck  Hill,^  west  of  the  Quinebaug.  where  they  were 
compelled  to  dwell  a year  for  fear  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Whetstone  Country  was  also  in  conflict.  Uncas  claimed  that 
his  northern  bound  extended  to  the  quarry,  and  his  followers  were 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  for  whetstones,  but  its  Nipmuck  inhabi- 
tants “ turned  olf  to  the  Narragansets.”  Nemo  and  Azzogut.  who 
built  a fort  at  Acquiunk.  a point  at  the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug  and 
Assawago  Rivers,  now  in  Danielsonville,  “carried  presents  sometimes 
to  Uncas,  sometimes  to  Pessacus.”  This  fort  was  eleven  rods  fifteen 
inches  in  circumference,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  was  occupied 
by  four  tamilies. 

Acquiunk  and  its  vicinity  is  also  memorable  as  a traditional  Indian 
battle-field,  the  scene  of  the  only  aboriginal  rencontre  reported  with 
any  distinctness.  An  interchange  of  social  festivities  led  to  this  bloody 
outbreak.  The  Narragansets  invited  their  Nipmuck  tributaries  to  visit 
them  at  the  shoi-e  and  partake  of  a feast  of  shell-fish  ; the  Nipmucks 
returned  the  civility  by  inviting  their  guests  to  a banquet  of  lamprey 
eels.  The  shell-fish  were  greatly  relished  by  the  Nipmucks,  but  the 
eels,  for  lack  of  dressing,  were  distasteful  to  the  Narragansets.  Glum 
looks  and  untasted  food  roused  the  ire  of  the  Nipmucks.  Taunts  and 
retorts  soon  led  to  blows.  A free  fight  followed,  disastrous  to  the 
unarmed  Narragansets,  of  whom  but  two  escaped  to  carry  home  the 
news  of  the  massacre. 

A body  of  warriors  was  at  once  dispatched  to  avenge  their  slaugh- 
tered clansmen.  Reaching  Acquiunk,  they  found  the  Nipmucks 
intrenched  east  of  the  Quinebaug.  Unable  to  cross,  they  threw  up 
embankments,  and  for  three  days  waged  war  across  the  stream.  Many 
were  slain  on  both  sides,  but  the  Nipmucks  were  again  triumphant  and 
forced  their  assailants  to  retire,  leaving  their  dead  behind  them.  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  Nipmucks  were  interred  in  deep  pits  on  the  battle- 
field, which  was  ever  after  known  as  the  Indian  Burying  Ground. 
Numerous  bones  and  trinkets  found  on  that  spot  give  some  credibility 
to  this  legend,  wdiich  aged  Indians  delighted  to  relate  to  the  first 
settlers  of  Killingly. 


* The  name  applied  to  this  hill,  signifying  “ bent  river,”  originally  designated  the 
great  bend  in  the  adjacent  Quineoaug. 
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The  first  transfer  of  land  in  Windham  County  territory  from  its 
Indian  pro])rietors  occurred  in  1653.  The  first  English  })urchaser  was 
John  Winthrop  of  New  London,  (afterwards  governor  of  Connecticut 
Colony),  who  received  the  subjoined  deeds  from  Ilyenis  alias  James, 
and  his  associates  : — 


“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  I,  James,  sachem  of  Qninebau", 
in  consideration  of  the  ^reat  friendship  formerly  from  Mr.  Winthrop,  sometime 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  desirous  of  continuance  of  the  same  with  his 
son,  now  residing  at  Pequot.  And,  considering  that  he  hath  erected  a saw- 
mill at  Pequot,  a work  very  useful  both  to  the  English  and  Indians  ; for  the 
supply  whereof,  I consider,  I have  swamps  of  timber  very  convenient,  and  for 
divers  other  good  reasons  and  considerations,  me  thereunto  moving — I the  said 
James,  do  of  mine  own  free  and  voluntary  will  and  motion,  give,  grant,  bargain 
and  sell  to  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  of  Pequot,  all  my  land  at  Pautuxett,*  upon 
the  river  that  runneth  from  Quinebaug  and  runneth  down  towards  Mohigan 
and  towards  the  plantation  of  Pequot  unto  the  sea;  the  bounds  thereof  to  be 
from  the  present  plot  of  the  Indians’  planting-ground  at  Quinebaug,  where 
James,  his  fort  is,  on  a hill  at  the  said  Pautuxett,  and  so  down  towards  Shan- 
tuxkett  so  farr  as  the  right  of  the  said  James  doth  reach  or  any  of  his  men  ; 
so  farr  on  both  sides  the  river  as  ye  right  of  ye  said  James  doth  [reach]  or 
any  of  his  men,  with  all  the  swamps  of  cedar,  pine,  spruce  or  any  other 
timber  and  wood  whatever  together  with  them  to  the  said  John  Winthrop  and 
his  heirs. 


Nov.  2,  1653. 


Riciiakd  Smith, 

Witnesses,  Samuel  Smuti, 

T.  B.,  mark  of  Thomas  Bayley.” 


“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  That  T,  Massashowitt,  brother  of 
James,  doo,  upon  the  consideration  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  this  paper 
by  my  brother,  doo  likewise  for  myself  give,  grant,  bargain  and  sell  and  by 
these  presents  confirm  unto  the  said  John  Winthrop  of  Pequot  all  that  land  at 
Pautuxett,  as  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  and  in  that  deed  made  over  by 
my  brother  James  to  the  said  John  Winthrop  ....  And  we  the  said 
James  and  Massashowitt  do  hereby  testify  that  this  we  do  by  the  full  and 
free  consent  of  Aguutus  Pumquanon,  Massitiarno,  brother  of  Aguntus,  also 
Moas  and  all  the  rest  of  the  chief  men  of  these  parts  about  and  at  QuineV)aug, 
and  in  their  name  having  all  consented  thereto.  In  witness  whereof  we  have 
hereunto  sett — this  25th  of  November,  1653. 


John  Gallop, 

James  Avery,  Witnesses. 


the  mark  of  James. 
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the  mark  of  Massashowitt.” 


Mark  of  William  Weloma, 
T.  B.,  Mark  of  Thomas  Bayley. 


* The  general  name  for  all  Falls,  here  referring  to  those  at  Aequiunk. 
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Tlie  validity  of  this  conveyance  is  extremely  doubtful.  The  grantors 
were  neither  by  English  or  American  law  vested  in  the  land  conveyed. 
Aguntus  himself,  at  first  “ blamed  Hyems  for  selling  land  that  was  not 
his,”  and  made  him,  in  the  presence  of  Winthrop,  pull  off  a coat  he 
had  received  in  payment.  “ A roll  of  trucking-cloth,  two  rolls  of  red 
cotton  wampum,  stockings,  tobacco  pipes  and  tobacco,”  secured  his 
consent  and  confirmation.  Robin  Cassaminon,  a well  known  Pequot, 
acted  as  interpreter  in  this  transaction. 

Governor  Winthrop  took  great  pains  to  secure  legal  confirmation  of 
his  Quinebaug  purchase.  The  Narragansets  were  precluded  from 
prosecuting  their  ancient  claim  to  this  territory  by  an  especial  clause  in 
the  agreement  made  by  himself  and  John  Clarke,  as  agents  for  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  concerning  the  dividing  line  between  their 
governments,  providing.  That,  “ if  any  part  of  that  purchase  at  Quine- 
baug doth  lie  along  upon  the  east  side  of  that  rivei’,  that  goeth  down 
by  New  London,  within  six  miles  of  the  said  river,  then  it  shall  wholly 
belonij  to  Connecticut  Colonv,  as  well  as  the  rest  which  lieth  on  the 
western  side  of  the  aforesaid  river.”  The  General  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut, October,  1071,  allowed  the  Governor  his  Indian  purchase  at 
Quinebaug,  and  gave  him  liberty  to  erect  thereon  a plantation,  but  none 
was  attempted.  According  to  Trumbull,  “ there  was  a small  number 
of  [white]  families  on  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,”  but  no 
trace  of  them  has  been  recovered.  An  Englishman  attem])ted  to  settle 
in  Quinebaug  about  1050,  but  was  driven  off  by  llyems’  threat  “to 
bury  him  alive  unless  li^  went  away.” 

The  Wabbaquassets  during  these  years  patiently  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Uncas,  and  when  his  eldest  son,  Owaneco,  was  grown  iqi, 
received  him  as  their  sachem,  “ their  own  chief  men  ruling  in  his 
absence.”  About  1070,  a new  light  dawned  upon  them.  The  influence 
of  the  faithful  Jndian  a})OStle,  Eliot,  i-eached  this  benighted  region. 
Young  Indians  trained  at  Natick,  as  in  “ a seminary  of  virtue  and 
piety,”  went  out  into  the  Nipmuck  wilderness,  and  gathered  the  wild 
natives  into  “ new  praying  towns  ” and  churches.  Of  seven  churches 
thus  gathered  three  were  within  Windham  County  territory.  Joseph 
and  Sampson,  only  sons  of  Retavit,  sachem  of  Hamannesset — now 
Grafton, — “ hopeful,  ])ious  and  active  young  men,”  came  as  Christian 
missionaries  to  Wabbaquasset,  and  for  four  years  labored  and  preached 
faithfully  throughout  this  region.  The  simple  and  tractable  Wabba- 
quassets hearkened  willingly  unto  the  Gospel  thus  preached,  and  many 
were  persuaded  to  unite  in  church  estate  and  assume  some  of  the  habits 
of  civilization.  They  observed  the  Sjibbath ; they  cultivated  their  • 
land  ; they  gathered  into  villages.  The  largest  village,  comprising 
some  thirty  families,  was  called  Wabbaquasset.  Its  exact  locality  has 
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not  been  identified,  but  it  is  known  to  be  included  in  the  present  town 
of  Woodstock,  either  on  Woodstock  Hill  or  in  its  vicinity.  The 
teacher  Sampson  had  his  residence  here,  and  under  his  oversight  wig- 
wams were  built,  the  like  of  which  were  seen  in  no  other  part  of  the 
country.  Another  church  and  village  were  gathered  some  miles  north 
ward,  at  Myanexet,  on  the  Quinebaug — then  called  the  Mohegan 
River;  and  a third  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  among  the  Nipmucks  at 
Quinnatisset^ — now  Thompson  Plill.  These  villages  and  their  inhabit- 
ants were  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  faithful  Sampson,  who 
held  religious  services  statedly,  and  endeavored  to  civilize  and  elevate 
them. 

The  good  tidings  received  from  the  Nipmuck  wilderness  greatly 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  excellent  Mr.  Eliot,  and  in  September,  1674, 
he  sat  out  on  a tour  to  the  new  Praying  Towns,  to  confirm  the 
churches,  settle  the  teachers  over  them  and  establish  civil  government. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Major  Daniel  Gookin,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  magistrate  over  the  Praying  In- 
dians, with  power  to  hold  courts  and  “ constitute  and  appoint  Indian 
commissioners  in  their  several  plantations,  to  hear  and  determine  such 
matters  as  do  arise  among  themselves,  with  officers  to  execute  com- 
mands and  warrants.”  This  visit  of  Eliot  is  the  most  striking  and  note- 
worthy event  in  Windham’s  aboriginal  history,  and  is  detailed  with  great 
clearness  and  vividness  by  Major  Gookin.  Five  or  six  godly  j)ersons 
went  with  them  on  their  journey.  After  visiting  Ilamannesset  and  Ma- 
chauge,  they  came,  September  14,  to  a village  near  Lake  Chaubongagum 
— afterward  included  in  Dudley — where  nine  families  were  collected. 
The  chief  man  and  sachem  in  this  vicinity  was  Black  James,  “a  person 
that  had  approved  himself  diligent,  courageous,  faithful  and  zealous  to 
suppress  sin,”  and  who  was  now  appointed  constable  of  all  the  praying 
towns.  Josei)h,  one  of  the- young  missionaries,  was  teacher  at  Chau- 
bongagum. Here  Mr.  Eliot  preached,  prayed,  sang  psalms  and  s})ent 
part  of  the  night  discoursing.  Next  day,  accompanied  by  Black  James 
and  Joseph,  he  proceeded  to  Myanexet,  “ seven  miles  southwest,  a 
village  situated  in  a very  fertile  country,  west  of  a fresh  river  called 
Mohigan.”  Xwenty  families  w^ere  gathered  here,  comprising,  by 
Gookin’s  estimate,  a hundred  souls — men,  women  and  children — all 
eager  to  welcome  and  hear  the  missionaries.  A religious  service  was 
held,  Mr.  Eliot  preaching  in  the  Indian  tongue,  from  the  words,  “ Lift 
up  your  heads,  O ye  gates  . . . and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come 

* It  has  been  stated  by  several  historians,  untamiliar  with  these  localities,  that  the 
place  called  Quinnatisset  is  now  included  in  Woodstock,  but  the  original  deeds 
from  the  natives  to  English  purchasers,  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  this  name 
designated  territory  now  in  Thompson. 
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in.”  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  Eliot  led  forward  John  Moqua, 
a pions  and  sober  person,  and  presented,  him  to  the  people  to  be  their 
minister,  whom  they  thankfully  accepted  in  the  Lord.  Moqua  then 
read  a suitable  psalm,  which  was  sung  by  the  Assembly.  After  prayer, 
the  teacher  was  exhorted  to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  and  to  take  good 
care  of  the  flock,  and  the  people  charged  to  yield  him  obedience  and 
subjection. 

Major  Gookin  reported  another  village  at  Quinnatisset,  six  miles 
south,  “ within  four  miles  of  the  south  line  of  31assachusetts  Colony,” 
where  there  were  also  twenty  families  and  a hundred  souls,  but  they 
went  not  to  it,  being  straightened  for  time  and  the  way  rough  and 
dangerous,  “ but  they  saw  and  spake  with  some  of  the  principal  people, 
and  appointed  a sober  and  pious  young  man  of  Natick,  called  Daniel, 
to  be  their  minister,  whom  they  accepted  in  the  Lord.” 

After  rest  and  refreshment,  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  after  a toilsome  journey  arrived  at  Wabbaquasset. 
According  to  Major  Gookin  (whose  distances  are  not  always  accurate), 
this  town  was  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Myanexet,  six  miles  west  of 
Moliigan  River,  and  seventy-two  miles  southwest  from  Boston ; and 
contained  thirty  families  and  a hundred  and  fifty  souls.  It  was 
situated  in  a very  rich  soil,  as  was  manifested  by  the  goodly  crop  of 
Indian  corn  then  nearly  ingathered,  not  less  than  forty  bushels  to  an 
acre.  A spacious  wigwam,  about  sixty  feet  long  and  twenty  wide, 
was  the  residence  of  the  sachem,  who  was  inclined  to  religion  and  had 
the  meetings  on  Sabbatl^  days  at  his  house.  Tlie  Sagamore  Avas  absent, 
but  his  squaw  courteously  admitted  the  strangers  into  his  wigwam,  and 
provided  liberally  in  their  way  for  their  Indian  companions.  Ncavs  of 
their  arrival  soon  spread  through  the  village.  Tlie  teacher  Sampson 
hastened  to  greet  and  welcome  the  missionaries,  and  also  divers  of  the 
principal  people,  with  whom  they  spent  a good  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer,  singing  psalms  and  exhortations.  One  grim  Indian  alone  sat 
mute  and  took  no  part  in  Avhat  was  passing.  At  length,  after  a great 
space,  he  arose  and  spake,  and  declaring  himself  a messenger  from 
Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  who  challenged  right  to  and  dominion 
over  this  people  of  Wabbaquasset — “ Uncas,”  said  he,  “ is  not  well 
pleased  that  the  English  should  [)ass  over  Mohegan  River  to  call  his 
Indians  to  pray  to  God.” 

The  timid  Wabbaquassets  quailed  at  this  lofty  message  from  their 
sovereign  master,  but  Mr.  Eliot  answered  calmly,  “That  it  Avas  his 
Avork  to  call  upon  men  everywhere  to  re})ent  and  embrace  the  Gospel, 
but  he  did  not  meddle  Avith  civil  right  or  jurisdiction.”  Gookin,  Avith 
the  authority  befitting  his  office  as  magistrate,  then  declared  unto  him, 
and  desired  him  to  inform  Uncas,  “That  Wabbaquasset  Avas  Avithin 
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tlie  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  the  government  of  that 
people  did  belong  to  them,  and  they  do  look  upon  themselves  con- 
cerned to  promote  the  good  of  all  people  within  their  limits,  especially 
if  tliey  embrace  Christianity — yet  it  was  not  intended  to  abridge  the 
Indian  sachems  of  their  just  and  ancient  rights  over  the  Indians  in 
respect  of  paying  tribute  or  any  other  dues,  but  the.  main  design  of 
the  English  was  to  bring  them  to  the  good  knowledge  of  God  in 
Christ  and  to  suppress  among  them  their  sins  of  drunkenness,  idolatry, 
powwowing  and  witchcraft.  As  for  the  English,  they  had  taken  no 
tribute  from  them,  nor  taxed  them  with  anything  of  that  kind.”  With 
this  declaration,  the  evening  session  ended  ; the  Indians  dispersed  ; 
the  messenger  of  Uncas  vanished  to  appear  no  more,  but  his  irruption 
among  the  little  band  of  Indian  disciples  gathered  at  the  great 
Apostle’s  feet  is  the  most  picturesque  incident  in  Windham’s  early 
history. 

The  day  following,  September  1 6th,  1674,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
ill  Windham  annals.  The  presence  of  the  distinguished  visitors  was 
now  widely  known  and  had  doubtless  drawn  together  at  Wabbaquasset 
all  the  Indians  from  surrounding  sections.  The  Fraying  Indians  from 
jMyanexet  and  Quinnatisset  were  there,  and  many  others  who  had 
never  before  attended  a religious  service  nor  heard  of  the  Englishman’s 
God.  Public  worship  was  held  at  an  early  hour — “ Sampson  first 
reading  and  setting  the  first  part  of  the  119th  Psalm,”  which  was  sung 
by  the  assembly.  Mr.  Eliot  next  prayed  and  then  preached  to  them 
in  their  own  language  from  Matthew  vi:  23 — “But  if  thine  eye  be 
evil  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness,” — concluding  the  service 
with  prayer. 

Major  Gookin  then  held  a court,  establishing  civil  governments 
among  the  natives.  First  he  approved  the  teacher  Sanqison — whom  he 
described  as  “ an  active  and  ingenious  person,  who  spake  good  English 
and  read  well,” — and  next  the  constable.  Black  James  ; giving  each  of 
them  a charge  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  places : atid  also 
exhorted  the  people  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  to 
those  set  in  order  there.  He  then  published  a warrant  or  order,  emjmwer- 
ing  the  constable  to  suppress  drunkenness  and  Sabbatli-breaking,  and 
especially  powwowing  and  idolatry,  and  after  warning  given,  to  ajipre- 
hend  all  delinquents  and  bring  them  before  authority  to  answer  for 
their  misdoings.  For  smaller  faults  to  bring  them  before  Wattasa 
Companum  of  Hassanamesset — “ a grave  and  ])ious  man  of  the  chief 
sachem’s  blood  ; ” for  idolatry  and  powwowing,  to  bring  them  before 
himself 

Having  thus  settled  religious  ordinances  and  civil  authority,  Mr. 
Eliot  and' his  friends  took  leave  of  this  people  of  Wabbaquasset,  and 
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returned  the  same  day  through  Myanexet  to  Chaubongagnni,  greatly 
pleased  with  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization  among  these 
tractable  and  friendly  Indians.  Seventy  families  had  been  reclaimed 
from  heathenism  and  barbarism  and  were  gathered  in  churches  with 
ministers  set  over  them,  and  from  this  fair  beginning  they  could 
not  but  hope  that  light  would  shine  into  all  the  dark  region  around 
them. 

These  hopeful  prospects  were  soon  blighted.  The  Narraganset  war 
broke  out  in  the  following  summer  and  swept  away  at  once  the  result  of 
years  of  missionary  labor.  The  villages  were  deserted;  the  churches  fell 
to  pieces  ; the  Praying  Indians  relapsed  into  savages.  The  Niprnucks 
east  of  the  Quinebaug  joined  the  Narragansets  ; the  fearful  Wabba- 
quassets  left  their  pleasant*  villages  and  planting  fields,  and  threw 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Uncas  at  Mohegan.  Early  in 
August,  167o,  a company  of  Providence  men,  under  Captain  Nathaniel 
Thomas,  went  out  in  pursuit  of  Philip — who  had  just  effected  his 
escape  to  the  Nipmuck  Country, — and  on  the  night  of  August  3d, 
reached  the  second  fort  in  that  country,  “ called  by  the  Indians  Wapo- 
soshequash  ” — (Wabbaquassct).  This  was  on  a hill,  a mile  or  two 
west  of  what  is  now  Woodstock  Hill.  Captain  Thomas  re])orts  “ a very 
good  inland  country,  well  watei’ed  with  rivers  and  brooks,  special  good 
land,  great  quantities  of  special  good  corn  and  beans  and  stately  wig- 
wams as  I never  saw  the  like,  but  not  one  Indian  to  be  seen.”  The 
Wabbaquassets  were  then  serving  with  the  Mohegans,  and  aided  in  vari- 
ous forays  and  expeditions,  bringing  in  on  one  occasion  over  a hundred 
of  Philip’s  men,  so  that  each  warrior,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1675,  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  “ a pay  re  of  breechis  ” from  the 
Connecticut  government. 

No  battle  or  skirmish  is  reported  during  the  war  within  Windham 
County  territory,  but  it  was  repeatedly  travei-sed  by  scouting  parties, 
and  companies  of  soldiers  were  sent  at  different  times  to  “ gather  all 
the  come  and  secure  all  the  swine  that  could  be  found  therein.”  In 
June,  1676,  Major  Talcot  sat  out  from  Norwich  on  an  expedition 
through  the  Nipmuck  Country  with  240  English  soldiers  and  200 
Indian  warrioi's.  They  marched  first  to  Egunk,  where  they  hoped  to 
salute  the  enemy,  and  thence  to  Wabbaquasset,  scouring  the  woods 
through  this  long  tract,  but  found  the  country  everywhere  deserted. 
At  Wabbaquasset,  they  found  a fort  and  about  forty  acres  of  corn 
growing,  but  no  enemy.  The  village,  with  its  “ stately  wigwams”  had 
perhaps  been  j)reviously  destroyed.  They  demolished  fort  and  corn 
and  then  proceeded  to  Chaubongagum,  where  they  killed  and  captured 
tifty-two  of  the  enemy. 

The  death  of  Pliilip  the  following  August  closed  this  bloody  and 
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destructive  war.  The  Nipnmcks  found  tlieinselves  almost  annihilated. 
“I  went  to  Connecticut,”  said  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nashaway,  “about  the 
captives  there  and  found  the  English  had  destroyed  those  Indians,  and 
when  I came  home  we  were  also  destroyed.”  The  grave  and  pious 
Wattasa  Companum,  enticed  away  by  Philip’s  men,  was  executed  in 
Boston.  Gookin  was  the  only  magistrate  who  opposed  the  people  in 
their  rage  against  the  wretched  natives.  The  few  remaining  Nipmucks 
found  a refuge  Avith  some  distant  tribes  ; the  Wabbaquassets  remained 
with  Uncas  at  Mohegan.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  future 
Windham  County  were  destroyed  or  scattered,  and  their  territory 
opened  to  English  settlement  and  occupation. 


BOOK  I.  167G-172(;. 


I. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BOUNDARY  LINE.  NIPMUCK  AND  MOHEGAN 
LAND  TRANSFERS. 

rilHOUGH  Windham  County  is  so  clearly  Avithin  the  limits  of 
J-  Connecticut,  the  northern  part  of  this  territory  AA^as  long  held 
by  Massachusetts.  The  boundary  betA\men  these  colonies  AA^as  many 
years  disputed.  The  patent  of  Connecticut  alloAved  her  territory  to 
extend  northAvard  to  the  head  of  Narraganset  River,  but  the  previous 
grant  to  Massachusetts  restricted  it  to  the  southern  bound  of  the  Bay 
Colony — “ three  miles  south  of  every  part  of  Charles  River.”  In 
! 1642,  Massachusetts  employed  Nathaniel  Woodward  and  Solomon 

Saffery,  characterized  by  her  as  “ skillful  and  approved  artists,”  to  run 
i her  southern  boundary  line.  A point  on  Wrentham  Plain  was 
adjudged  by  them  to  be  three  miles  south  of  the  most  southerly  part 
of  Charles  River,  and  there  they  fixed  a station.  They  then,  according 
to  Trumbull,  took  a sloop  and  sailed  round  to  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
thence  up  Connecticut  RiA^er  to  the  house  of  one  Bissel  in  Windsor, 
Avhere  they  established  another  station  some  ten  or  tAvelve  miles  south 
of  that  in  Wrentham.  The  line  joining  these  points  was  the  famous 
“ Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s  Line,”  accepted  by  Massachusetts  as  her 
I southern  boundary,  and  maintained  by  her  seventy  years  against  the 
i reiterated  representations  and  remonstrances  of  Connecticut.  By  this 
1 deflection,  the  land  now  included  in  the  towns  of  Woodstock  and 
I Thompson  was  appended  to  Massachusetts,  and  as  a part  of  the 
* vacant  Nipmuck  Country  awaited  her  disposal. 

That  colony  was  too  much  impoverished  and  weakened  by  the  war 
I to  be  able  at  once  to  appropriate  her  acquisitions,  and  some  years 
passed  ere  she  attempted  even  to  explore  and  survey  them.  The 
Indians,  as  they  recovered  from  the  shock  of  defeat,  gathered  again 
1 around  theii-  old  homes  and  laid  claim  to  various  sections.  In  May, 

' 1681,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  appointed  William  Stough 

ton  and  Joseph  Dudley,  two  of  her  most  prominent  public  men,  To 
I take  particular  care  and  inspection  into  the ' matter  of  the  land  in  the 
Nipmuck  Country,  and  Avhat  titles  were  pretended  to  it  by  Indians  and 

I 
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others.”  A meeting  of  claimmits  was  accordingly  held  at  Cambridge 
village,  in  June,  Mr.  John  Eliot  assisting  as  inter}3reter.  Black  James, 
the  former  constable  at  Chabongagum,  now  appeared  as  claimant  for 
the  south  part  of  the  Nipmuck  Country.  The  commissioners  found 
the  Indians  “ willing  enough  to  make  claim  to  the  whole  country,  but 
litigious,  and  doubtful  among  themselves,”  and  allowed  them  till  Sep- 
tember to  arrange  some  mutual  agreement,  and  then  spent  a week 
exploring  the  country,  attcuided  by  the  piincipal  claimants.  They 
reported  Black  James’  claim  as  “capable  of  good  settlement,  if  not 
too  scant  of  meadow,  though  uncertain  what  will  fall  within  our  bounds 
^ if  our  line  be  to  be  questioned,”  and  advised  “ that  some  compensation 
be  made  to  all  the  claimers  for  a full  surrender  of  their  lands  to  the 
Government  and  Company  of  Massachusetts,”  This  advice  was 
accepted,  and  Stoughton  and  Dudley  further  empowered  “ to  treat 
with  the  claimers,  and  agree  with  them  upon  the  easiest  terms  that 
may  be  obtained.”  In  the  following  winter  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  and  February  10,  1682,  the  whole  Nipmuck  Country  from 
the  north  of  Massachusetts  to  Nash-a-way,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Quinebaug  and  French  Rivers,  Connecticut — a tract  fifty  miles  long  by 
twenty  wide — was  made  over  to  the  Massachusetts  government  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds.  Black  James  received  for  himself  and  some 
forty  followers,  twenty  pounds  in  money  and  a Reservation  of  five  miles 
square. 

This  Indian  Reservation  was  laid  out  in  two  sections — one  “ at  a 
place  called  Myanexet,”\ast  of  the  Quinebaug,  now  included  in  the 
towns  of  Dudley,  Webster  and  Thompson, — the  other  at  Quinna- 
tisset,  now  tlie  south  part  of  Thompson.  Five  thousand  acres  at 
Quinnatisset  and  a large  tract  at  Myanexet,  being  a moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  w^hole  Reservation,  were  immediately  conveyed,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds,  to  Stoughton  and  Dudley.  A deed,  subscribed  November 
10,  1682,  by  Black  James  and  other  “Indian  natives  and  natural 
descendants  of  the  ancient  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  Nipmuck 
Country,”  released  all  right  to  this  land  and  constituted  Stoughton  and 
Dudley  the  first  white  proprietors  of  Windham’s  share  of  the  Nip- 
muck Country.  Dudley  long  retained  his  fine  fiirm  on  the  Quinebaug. 
The  Quinnatisset  land  was  soon  made  over  to  purchasers.  The  throw- 
ing of  so  large  a tract  of  country  into  market  incited  an  immediate 
rage  for  land  speculation,  and  capitalists  hastened  to  secure  possession 
of  favorable  localities.  June  18,  1683,  Joseph  Dudley,  for  £250, 
conveyed  to  Thomas  Freak  of  Hamington,  Wells  County,  England 
two  thousand  acres  of  forest  land  in  the  Nipmuck  Country,  part  of  a 
greater  quantity  purchased  of  Black  James,  “ as  the  same  shall  be  set 
out  by  a surveyor.”  Two  thousand  acres  in  upland  and  meadow,  “ at 
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a cei-taiii  place  called  and  known  by  the  natives  Quinnatisset,”  were  also 
made  over  by  Stoughton,  in  consideration  of  '£20 ) current  money,  to 
Robert  Thomjison  of  North  Newington,  Middlesex,  England — a very 
noted  personage,  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  a firm  and  devoted  friend  of  the  colonies. 
The  land  thus  purchased  was  laid  out  in  June,  1684,  by  John  Gore,  of 
Roxbury,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  William  Dudley.  Freak’s 
tarm  included  the  site  of  the  present  Thompson  village.  The  line 
dividing  it  from  Thompson’s  ran  through  an  old  Indian  fort  on  a hill  a 
mile  eastward.  Fire  hundred  aci’es  south  of  Freak’s  were  laid  out  to 
Gore  ; five  hundred  on  the  north  to  Benjamin  Gambling  of  Roxbury, 
assistant  surveyor.  These  Quinnatisset  farms  are  memorable,  not  only 
as  the  first  laid  out  in  the  northern  part  of  Windham  County,  but 
from  their  connection  with  the  disputed  southern  boundary  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Woodward’s  and  Saftery’s  line  crossed  the  Quinebaug,  at  its 
junction  with  the  French  River,  and  thence  ran  on  northeasterly  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Wrentham.  It  was  intended  to  make  this  line  the 
south  bound  of  the  Quinnatisset  farms,  but,  by  an  unfortunate  blunder, 
the  greater  part  of  Thompson’s  land  and  an  angle  of  Gore’s  fell  south 
of  it,  intruding  upon  what  even  Massachusetts  acknowledged  as  Con- 
necticut territory — an  intrusion  which  occasioned  much  confusion  and 
controversy.  No  attempt  was  made  to  occupy  and  cultivate  these 
fai‘ms  by  their  owners.  Thompson’s  land  remained  in  his  family  for 
upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  and  the  town  that  subsequently  included 
it  was  named  in  his  honor. 


CHART  OF  QUINNATISSET. 


a.  WoofUyard’s  and  Saffery’s  Line.  h.  Freak’s  Farm.  c.  Gardner’s  and 
Gambling's  land.  d.  Thompson’s  land.  e.  Gore’s  land.  /.  Old  Indian 
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TwelYe  hundred  .acres  of  land  between  the  Quinebaug  and  French 
Rivers  were  sold  by  Xanasogeo-og  of  Xipmuck,  with  the  consent  of 
Black  James,  to  Jonathan  Curtis,  Thomas  Diidk'y,  Samuel  Rice  and 
others,  in  1634,  but  other  claimants  apparently  secured  it.  Five 
hundred  acres,  each,  allowed  by  the  Massachusetts  government  to 
John  Collins  and  John  Cotton,  were  laid  out  east  of  the  Quinebaug  in 
Quinnatisset.  A thousand-acre  tract,  ‘‘  granted  to  the  children  of 
Mr.  William  Whiting,  sometime  of  H.artford,”  was  laid  out  south 
of  Lake  Chaubongagum. 

The  whole  Wabbaquasset  Country  was  yielded  by  Massachusetts  to 
the  claim  of  Uncas,  who,  favored  by  the  government  and  encouraged 
by  interested  advisers,  .assumed  to  himself  a lai’ge  share  of  eastern 
Connecticut.  The  tract  contirmed  to  him  as  the  heredit.ary  territory 
of  the  Mohegans  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a line  running  from 
Mahmunsook  on  Whetstone  Brook  to  the  junction  of  the  Quinebaug 
and  Assawaga  at  Acquiunk,  thence  westward  to  the  Willimantic  .and 
far  beyond  it.  The  Wabbaquasset  Country  was  held  by  him  as  a 
Pequot  conquest.  It  extended  from  the  Mohegan  nortii  bound  far  into 
Massachusetts,  and  westward  from  the  Quinebaug  to  a line  running 
through  the  “ great  pond  Snipsic,”  now  in  Tolland.  This  large  tract 
was  given  by  Uncas  to  his  second  son,  Owaneco,  while  the  land  between 
the  Appaqunge  and  Willimantic  Rivers  was  assigned  by  him  to  his 
third  son,  Atanawahood  or  Joshua,  sachem  of  the  Western  Xiantics. 
Joshua  died  in  May,  1676,  from  injuries  received  during  the  Xarra- 
ganset  war,  and  leftx^a  wdll,  bequeathing  the  land  between  the 
Willimantic  and  App.aquage  to  Captain  John  Mason  and  fifteen  other 
gentlemen,  “ in  trust  for  a plantation.”  His  estate  w'as  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
allowing  the  Xorwich  legatees  the  lands  beque.athed  to  them  at 
Appaquage,  which,  as  soon  as  practicable,  was  incorporated  as  the 
township  of  Windham. 

The  first  transfer  of  land  in  Windham  County  territory  to  an 
English  proprietor  was  that  of  the  Quinebaug  Country  to  Goveiaior 
Winthrop,  in  1653  ; the  second^  more  than  a quarter  of  a (Century 
later,  conveyed  a part  of  the  same  land  to  gentlemen  in  Xorwich.  The 
Court  of  Xew  London  County,  September,  1679,  adjudged  that  Uncas  ’ 
and  Owaneco  should  “ pass  over  their  Indian  right  of  six  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  satisfaction  for  their  men’s  burning  the  county  prison,”  in 
a drunken  outbre.ak.  The  General  Court  in  October  confirmed  this 
verdict,  and  ordered  James  Fitch,  Jun.,  treasurer  of  the  county,  to  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  land.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  on  both^iji 
sides  the  Quinebaug,  extending  from  Wanungatuck  on  the  noith  to  a ■ 
brook  now  known  as  Rowland’s  on  the  south,  previously  included  in 
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Winthrop’s  purchase,  were  selected  by  Fitch  and  sold  for  forty  pounds 
to  John,  Solomon  and  Daniel  Tracy  and  Richard  Bushnell,  and  laid 
out  in  June,  1680,  by  himself  and  Lieutenant  Leftingwell.  A farm 
south  of  John  Tracy’s  division,  adjoining  the  river  island,  Peagscom- 
sueck,  which  gave  its  name  to  this  section  of  the  Quinebaug  valley,  was 
given  to  James  Fitch  by  Ovvaneco,  and  laid  out  during  this  summer. 
Although  the  General  Court  had  allowed  the  Governor  his  purchase  at 
Quinebaug,  it  had  ordered.  May,  1680,  that  “if  Uncas  hath  right  to 
any  land  about  Quinebaug  he  may  make  it  out  and  dispose  of  it  to  his 
son  Owaneco,  and  such  gentlemen  as  he  shall  see  cause.”  Under  this 
sanction,  Owaneco  assumed  the  right  to  the  whole  Quinebaug  Country 
as  well  as  Wabbaquasset.  Swarms  of  greedy  land  hunters  now 
assailed  the  Mohegan  chieftain,  eager  to  obtain  possession  of  these  lands^ 
upon  any  pretext.  Their  chief  friends  and  patrons  were  the  sons  of 
Majoi'  John  Mason,  the  renowned  conqueror  of  the  Pequots ; Mr. 
Fitch,  the  excellent  minister  of  Norwich  ; and  his  eldest  son,  James. 
Uncas  was  sinking  into  dotage ; Owaneco  was  drunken  and  worthless. 
Conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  retain  or  dispose  of  this  land,  the 
latter  personage  yielded  to  the  influence  and  ascendency  of  the 
younger  James  Fitch,  consented  to  receive  him  as  his  guardian,  and 
thus  formally  acknowledged  him: — 

“ Whereas,  at  a General  Court  in  Hartford,  May  13,  1680,  ray  father,  Uncas, 
had  liberty  to  dispose  unto  rae  his  land  upon  Quinebaug  River,  and  the  Court 
at  the  same  time  granting  me  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  unto  gentlemen  among 
them,  as  I should  see  cause  to  do,  and  a good  part  thereof  I have  disposed  of 
already;  but  finding  that  some,  through  their  great  importunity,  and  others 
taking  advantage  of  me  when  I am  in  drink,  by  causing  rae  to  sign  deeds,  not 
only  wronging  myself  but  may  spoil  it  ever  being  a plantation— for  these  and 
other  reasons,  I make  over  all  ray  right  and  title  of  any  and  of  all  my  lands 
and  meadows  unto  my  loving  friend  James  Fitch,  Juu.,  for  him  to  dispose  of 
as  he  shall  see  cause.” 

Dec.  22,  1680.  The  mark 


The  signature  of  Owaneco  to  any  deed  of  sale  was  thenceforth 
considered  of  no  value  without  the  countersign  of  Fitch.  A formal 
deed  of  conveyance,  executed  by  Owaneco  • and  confirmed  by  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut,  made  over  to  Captain  James  Fitch,  in 
1^84,  the  whole  Wabbaquasset  Country.  The  Mohegan  and  Wabba- 
quasset countries  were  then  for  the  first  time  surveyed  and  bounded, 
and  their  bounds  confirmed  by  the  Assembly.  The  whole  of  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  Windham  County,  save  Joshua's  tract 
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between  the  Willimantic  and  Appaqnage  Rivers  and  a strip  east  of 
the  Quinebaiig,  divided  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
Colonies,  was  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  destined 
to  play  a very  prominent  part  in  its  early  history  and  subsequent 
development.  Captain — afterwards  better  known  as  Major — James 
Fitch,  was  a man  of  great  energy,  shrewdness  and  business  capacity. 
As  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of  this  land  he  threw  it  into  market. 
Personal  interest,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  public,  led  him  to  seek 
to  dispose  of  these  vast  tracts  to  good  and  substantial  settlers ; to 
colonies  and  towns  rather  than  to  individuals  and  speculators.  The 
northern  part  of  Wabbaquasset  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  a Massachusetts  company  Fitch  sold  his.  first  town- 
phip. 


IL 


ROXBURY’S  COLONY. 


PIE  town  of  Roxbury  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  influential 


J-  in  Massachusetts  Colony.  “The  Roxbury  people  were  the  best 
that  came  from  England,”  and  filled  many  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
colonial  government.  '^Nothing  was  lacking  for  their  growth  and 
prosperity  but  a larger  area  of  territory,  their  “ limits  being  so  scanty 
and  not  capable  of  enlargement  ” that  several  persons — “ not  having 
received  the  same  benefit  of  issuing  forth  as  other  towns  have  done, 
when  it  has  pleased  God  to  increase  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  their 
posterity  ” — were  compelled  to  remove  out  of  the  town  and  colony. 

The  inconvenience  and  difliculty  accruing  from  these  straitened 
limits  induced  its  selectmen,  William  Park,  John  Bolles,  Joseph 
Griggs,  John  Ruggles  and  Edward  Morris,  to  petition  the  General 
Court,  in  October,  1683,  for  a tract  of  land  seven  miles  square  in  the 
Nipmuck  Country,  “ for  the  enlargement  of  the  town  and  the  encour- 
agement of  its  inhabitants  ” — the  land  to  be  laid  out  “ at  Quinnatisset 
or  thereabouts,  if  a convenient  way  may  be  found  there.”  This  request ' 
was  granted  on  condition  that  an  eight-mile  tract  previously  bestowed 
on  Robert  Thompson,  Stoughton,  Dudley  and  other  prominent  gentle- 
men “ have  the  first  choice,”  and  “that  thirty  families  be  settled  on  said 
plantation  within  three  years  and  maintain  among  them  an  able  and 
orthodox  godly  minister.”  lioxbury,  in  town  meeting,  January  21,  1684, 
accepted  the  honored  Court’s  grant,  and  “did  leave  it  to  the  selectmen 
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to  consider  of  sending  men  to  take  a view  of  the  place  tliat  may  be 
most  convenient.”  To  facilitate  comnnmication  with  this  new  and 
barbarous  region — “the  way  to  Connecticut  being  very  hazardous  to 
travelers  by  reason  of  one  deep  river  passing  four  or  five  times  over” — 
]\Iajor  Pyncheon  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  to  mark  and  lay 
out  a better  and  nearer  one,  and  two  Indians  appointed  to  guide  him 
on  the  way. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Dudley  having  selected  for  their  grant  the 
tract  soon  afterward  incorporated  as  the  township  of  Oxford,  Lieutenant 
Samuel  Ruggles,  John  Ruggles,  John  Curtis  and  Edward  Morris  were 
sent  by  Roxbury,  in  October,  1684,  “ to  view  the  premises  and  find  a con- 
venient place  to  take  up  her  grant.”  With  Indian  guides,  these  gentle- 
men proceeded  to  the  Nipmuck  wilderness,  and  spent  due  time  in  search- 
ing it.  Quinnatisset,  for  which  they  had  asked,  was  in  part  appropri- 
ated, but  west  of  the  Quinebaug,  at  Senexet*  and  Wabbaquasset,  they 
found  land  which  afforded  encouragement  for  the  settlement  of  a town- 
ship. The  town  voted,  on  their  return,  to  accept  of  their  information, 
yet  gave  liberty  to  any  persons  to  go  upon  their  own  charge  and  take 
a view  of  said  land,  the  town  for  once  going  being  at  charge  of  a pilot. 
At  the  same  meeting,  October  27,  1684,  Master  Dudley,  Master 
Cowles,  Deacon  Parks,  Lieutenant  Ruggles  and  Edward  Morris  were 
appointed  “ to  draw  up,  upon  consideration,  propositions  that  may  be 
most  equable  and  prudent  for  the  settlement  of  the  place,  and  present 
them  to  the  town  at  the  next  town  meeting  after  lecture.”  Inhabitants 
wishing  to  withdraw  from  any  interest  in  the  tract  had  liberty  so  to  do 
|i  without  offence  and  be  free  from  further  charges.  All  others  were 
! held  responsible  for  colony  settlement  and  expenses. 

Farther  “views,”  confirming  Roxbury  in  her  choice  of  land  at 
Ij  Wabbaquasset,  negotiations  were  opened  with  Captain  James  Fitch 
I for  its  purchase  and  a deed  secured  through  the  agency  of  Dudley  and 
I Stoughton. 

] The  planting  of  her  colony  was  viewed  by  Roxbury  as  a grave  and 
i momentous  affair,  requiring  much  care  and  deliberation.  A general 
town  meeting  was  called  July  13,  1685,  for  the  disposal  and  settle- 
I ment  of  their  new  grant  in  the  Nipmuck  country,  when  it  was  agreed 
\ and  ordered : — 
i; 

‘ “ That  if  there  shall  appear  to  the  selectmen  thirty  persons  or  upwards 

i who  shall  give  in  their  names  to  plant  and  settle  on  the  said  lands,  so  as  to 
f fuliill  the  grant  and  conditions  of  the  General  Court  referring  to  the  same, 
they  shall  have  to  themselves  and  their  heirs  the  full  half  of  the  whole  tract 
of  land,  in  one  square,  at  their  own  choice,  to  be  proportionally  divided 
among  them ; and  further,  the  town  does  engage  to  assist  the  said  goers  and 
planters  with  one  hundred  pounds  money,  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions  in  five 

* Valley  and  meadow  land  adjoining  Muddy  Brook  in  the  east  of  Woodstock. 
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years,  to  be  laid  out  in  public  buildings  and  charges  as  the  old  town  of  Rox-  ; 
bury  shall  annually  determine.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  shall 
have  the  remaining  half,  to  be  equally  and  proportionably  divided  to  them,  to 
be  to  them  and  their  heirs  forever.” 

The  town  adjourned  to  consider  these  propositions  “ until  the 
morrow  eight  weeks  ” — when  “ this  agreement  and  every  article  or 
particle  thereof  was  read,  voted  and  unanimously  consented  thereto, 
the  contrary  being  put  to  vote  not  one  appears  therein.”  As  an  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  settlers  the  town  voted  : — j 

“ That  the  estates  left  behind  by  goers  should  be  free  from  rates  for  raising  | 
the  hundred  pounds  allowed  them,  and  that  the  amount  should  be  entirely  » 
expended  upon  the  settlers’  half  of  the  grant,  and  should  annually  be  delivered  | 
by  £20  a year  into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  the  goers-out  of  Roxbury  should  ’ 
depute,  and  by  them  be  expended  on  public  works,  viz : meeting-house,  j 
minister’s  house,  mill,  bridges,  &c.,  and  that  subsequent  settlers  on  Roxbury’s  ; | 
half  should  be  liable  to  bear  all  public  charges  with  them  that  go  first.”  J 

• i 

To  these  liberal  offers  there  was  no  lack  of  “ subscribers.”  The  ' 

hazards  indeed  were  great,  but  the  inducements  surpassed  them,  and 
the  requisite  quota  of  men  w'as  soon  made  up.  This  emigration 
project  excited  great  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  Roxbury  and  its 
vicinity.  Town  meetings  were  chiefly  occupied  with  arranging  the 
approaching  exodus,  plans  and  propositions  were  discussed  in  public 
and  private,  and  people  were  only  recognized  in  the  capacity  of  go-ers 
» and  stay-ers.  A number  of  pioneers  volunteered  to  go  out  early  in  the 
spring,  in  advance  of  the  others,  break  up  land,  plant  it,  and  make 
some  preparation  for  the  main  body  of  colonists.  Their  offer  wms 
accepted,  and  for  their'^ncouragement  it  was  voted,  at  a towm  meeting, 
March  4,  1686,  “That  such  should  have  liberty  to  break  up  land,  and 
plant  anywhere  they  please  for  the  present  year,  without  being  bound  i 
to  accept  it  as  their  share  of  the  grant.”  The  colonists  were  allow^ed  i 
till  September  29th  to  make  and  declare  their  choice  of  land,  and  “ it  i 
was  further  yielded  that  they  should  have  a surveyor  wdth  them, 
to  be  assistant  in  finding  the  colony  line  and  promotion  of  their 
present  design,  upon  the  charge  of  the  whole  town.” 

The  thirteen  pioneers — Benjamin  Sabin,  Jonathan  Smithers,  Henry 
Bowen,  John  Frizzel,  Matthew  Davis,  Nath.  Garey,  Thomas  Bacon, 
John  Marcy,  Peter  Aspinwall,  Benjamin  and  George  Griggs,  Joseph 
Lord  and  Ebenezer  Morris,  recorded  on  its  first  book  of  records  as 
“ the  men  who  went  to  spy  out  Woodstock  ” — left  Roxbury  about  the 
first  of  April,  1 686.  Special  religious  services  were  probably  held  the 
Sunday  preceding  their  departure.  The  venerable  Mr.  Eliot,  pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Roxbury,  could  not  but  feel  a deep  interest  in  this 
attempt  to  colonize  the  scene  of  his  former  missionary  labors.  Infants 
were  recorded  by  him  as  “ baptized  in  the  same  week  that  we  sent  out 
our  youth  to  make  the  new  plantation,”  and  doubtless  many  fervent 
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prayers  followed  them  on  their  perilous  journey.  By  the  fifth  of  April, 

I these  perils  had  been  surmounted,  and,  according  to  the  old  record, 

I “ several  persons  came  as  planters  and  settlers,  and  took  actual 
possession  (by  breaking  up  land  and  planting  corn)  of  the  land  granted 
1 to  Boxbury — (called  by  the  planters  New  Roxbury) ; by  the  Antient 
I natives,  Wapaquasset.” 

They  found  a desolate,  deserted  wilderness.  No  Indian  inhabitants 
were  visible ; their  forts  and  villages  had  been  levelled  ; their  corn- 
fields had  “ run  to  waste.”  The  tract  was  as  yet  unsurveyed  and 
unbounded ; the  Massachusetts  boundary  line  was  unrecognizable. 
Following  the  course  of  the  principal  stream,  past  a picturesque  lake, 
they  came  to  a lich,  open  valley.  A noble  hill,  bare  also,  lay  to 
the  westward — the  Woodstock  Hill  of  the  present  generation.  On 
this  “ Plaine  Hill  ” the  pioneers  established  their  head-quarters,  put  up 
shelters,  selected  land  and  planted  it,  and  made  what  preparation  was 
possible  for  the  coming  colony.  A sawmill  was  built  and  set  in 
; operation,  on  a small  brook  running  into  the  lake.  This  stream  was 
called  Sawmill  Brook  ; the  larger  stream  Avas  probably  named  from 
Muddy  Brook,  of  Roxbury. 

In  May,  they  Avere  visited  by  Samuel  Williams,  Sen.,  Lieutenant 
Timothy  Stevens  and  John  Curtis,  Avho,  with  John  Gore  as  surveyor, 
came  as  committee  from  Roxbury,  “ to  view  the  land,  in  order  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  same  ; settle  the  southern  bounds  (upon  or  near  the 
i colony  line),  and  also  to  determine  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
I General  Court’s  grant  as  they  judged  most  convenient  for  the  toAvn  in 
general,  that  so  the  first  Goers  may  make  choice  of  their  half  thereof.” 
Eleven  days  were  spent  by  Mr.  Gore  in  making  the  needful  surveys 
' and  measnrements — Massachusetts’  south  boundary  line  evaded  their 
I search,  so  they  made  a station  about  one  and  a half  miles  south  of 
Plaine  Hill,  and  thence  marked  trees  east  and  west  for  the  south  line 
of  their  grant,  nearly  two  miles  south  of  the  invisible  Woodward’s  and 
Saffery’s  line,  thus  securing  to  Massachusetts  another  strip  of  Connecti- 
cut territory.  After  careful  survey  and  explorations,  the  committee 
decided — “ if  the  first  goers  chose  the  south  side  of  the  tract,  to  lay 
the  toAvn  eight  miles  in  Avidth,  from  east  to  west,  and  six  and  a half 
miles  from  north  to  south,  or  so  much  as  should  be  needful  to  make  up 
the  complement — but  if  they  desire  to  divide  by  a line  from  north  to 
south,  it  should  be  six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  eight  from  north  to 
south.” 

The  committee  returned  to  Roxbury  to  report  their  proceedings  by 
June  12th.  The  time  for  the  departure  of  the  colonists  Avas  now 
approaching.  More  than  the  requisite  thirty  were  already  enrolled, 
;Dt  but  permission  was  now  given  to  persons  of  other  towns  whose  estates 
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or  Other  qualifications  mi^ht  be  beneficial,  to  be  admitted  with  the 
Goers  and  share  their  privileges — “ if  the  selectmen  of  Koxbury  and 
other  Goers  do  approve  them.”  Lieutenant  Samuel  Ruggles,  Timothy 
Stevens,  and  Samuel  Williams,  Sen.,  were  chosen  a committee  for  the 
new  town  till  the  following  year,  “ to  issue  any  differences  that  may 
arise  among  them.”  July  21,  an  especial  meeting  was  held  in 
Roxbury,  “ of  a certain  number  of  inhabitants  under  the  denomination 
of  Go-ers,”  for  the  more  orderly  settling  the  aforesaid  village  or 
grant, — when  the  following  agreement  was  adopted : 

“ I.  That  every  man  should  take  up  what  number  of  acres  he  pleaseth  in 
his  home-lot,  not  exceeding  thirty — and  after-rights  and  divisions  of  land 
shall  arise,  according  to  the  proportion  of  his  home-lot;  and  all  after-charges 
to  arise  proportionably  upon  the  home-lots  for  the  tirst  six  years. 

II.  That  whoever  shall  neglect  the  payment  of  his  rate  two  mouths  after  a 
rate,  made  and  demanded,  shall  forfeit  for  every  five  shillings  two  acres  of  his 
home-lot,  with  all  proportionable  rights,  and  so  consequently,  more  or  less, 
according  to  his  failure ; always  provided  that  they  take  not  his  house  nor 
orchard— this  forfeiture  shall  be  to  those  chosen  by  the  company  as  select- 
men, to  be  improved  by  them  for  the  use  of  the  public,  which  rates  shall  be 
paid  by  the  public^  the  person  forfeited  excepted,  which  agreement  shall 
stand  ithe  tirst  six  years. 

III.  If  any  meadows  should  fall  out  to  be  in  any  one’s  home-lot,  it  shall  be 
accounted  as  so  much  of  his  proportion  of  meadow,  and  his  home-lot  made  up 
with  upland. 

IV.  That  all  persons  that  have  planted  in  the  year  1686  shall  have  two  acres 
of  his  home-lot  free  for  the  first  three  years,  and  shall  enjoy  the  land  they 
planted  in  1687  and  ’88,  though  it  fall  out  in  any  other  person’s  home-lot. 

V.  That  within  one  month  they  will  go  personally  to  their  new  plantation, 
and  there  make  further  agreements,  divisions  and  settlements.” 

The  subjoined  list  giyes  the  names  of  those  who  fulfilled  this  agree- 
ment and  took  personal  possession  o‘f  the  new  plantation  : — 


Edward  Morris. 
Ebenezer  Morris. 
James  Corbin. 
Benjamin  Sabin. 
Thomas  Bacon. 
Joseph  Bacon. 
Henry  Bowen. 

John  Bowen. 
William  Lyon,  Sen. 
Thomas  Lyon. 
William  Lyon,  Jun. 
Matthew  Uavis. 
Ebenezer  Cass. 

John  Chandler,  Sen. 


Peter  Aspinwall. 
John  Frizzel. 
Joseph  Frizzel. 
Jonathan  Smithers. 
John  Butcher. 
Jonathan  Davis. 
Jonathan  Peake. 
Joseph  Peake. 

John  Hubbard. 
George  Griggs. 
Nathaniel  Gare3^ 
Nathaniel  Johnson. 
John  Leavens. 
Nathaniel  Sanger. 


Samuel  Scarborough. 
Samuel  Craft. 

Samuel  May. 

Samuel  Peacock. 
Joseph  Bugbee. 

John  Bugbee. 

Arthur  Humphrey. 
John  Buggies. 
Andrew  Watkins. 
John  Marcy. 

John  Holmes. 

John  Chandler,  Jun. 


These  Colonists  were  all  men  of  good  position  and  character,  con- 
nected with  the  best  families  of  Roxbury.  Edward  Morris,  Samuel  Scar- 
borough, Samuel  Craft,  John  Chandler  and  William  Lyon,  Seniors,^ 
Jonathan  Reake  and  Henry  Bowen  were  men  advanced  in  years,  going 
out  with  grown  up  sons  to  the  new  settlement,  leaving  estates  behind 
them.  A lai’ger  number  were  young  men  with  growing  families.  A 
few  were  still  unmarried.  None  were  admitted  as  proprietors  under 
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nineteen  years  of  age.  All  were  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  but  Peter 
Aspinwall  of  Dorchester,  and  John  Butcher,  James  Corbin  and  John 
Holmes,  from  neighboring  towns,  admitted  into  the  com])any  by 
consent  of  the  selectmen  of  Roxbury.  • Benjamin  Sabin  had  removed 
recently  from  Rehoboth,  driven  thence  it  is  said  in  the  Narraganset 
War. 


III. 

NEW  EOXBURY. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  agreement  was  punctually  fulfilled.  Before 
a month  had  passed  the  colony  liad  reached  the  new  plantation. 
Of  the  intervening  period,  the  last  Sabbath  service  with  the  church 
at  Roxbury,  the  departure,  the  journey,  we  have  no  record  nor 
tradition.  We  can  fancy  the  long  emigrant  train,  with  its  thirty 
families,  heavily  laden  carts,  sheep  and  cattle,  creeping  slowly  over 
the  rough  'highways  from  settlement  to  settlement,  bivouacking  by 
stream  and  grove,  passing  at  Medway  the  last  outpost  of  civilization, 
and  thence  toiling  onward  over  the  “ Old  Connecticut  Path,”  through 
thirty  miles  of  savage  wilderness,  to  their  destined  home  at  W^ab- 
baquasset.  Of  the  time  spent  in  this  journey  we  can  form  no 
accurate  estimate — the  distance  traversed  was  about  eighty  miles. 
They  found  friends  eager  to  welcome  them  and  some  provision  for 
their  reception.  The  young  pioneers  had  not  been  idle.  They 
had  “set  up  a house”  on  “Plaine  Hill,”  a rude,  barrack-like  struc- 
ture, that  also  served  for  a public  hall,  and  here  the  colonists 
encamped  while  making  further  arrangements.  The  first  public  meet- 
ing was  held  August  25,  1686,  when,  “being  met  at  New  Roxbury 
alias  Wapaquasset,” — at  the  Wapaquasset  Hall,  the  planters  agreed 
to  take  the  south  half  of  the  tract  for  their  portion,  and  “that  the 
place  where  the  home-lots  shall  begin  shall  be  upon  the  Plaine  Hill.” 
On  the  following  day,  “ finding  some  difficulty  in  their  proposals  of 
settlement,  the  planters  did  mutually  agree  and  choose  seven  men — 
“Joseph  Griggs,  Edward  Morris,  Henry  Bowen,  Sen.,  John  Chandler, 
Sen.,  Samuel  Craft,  Sairiuel  Scarborough  and  Jonathan  Smithers — to 
stake  highways  needful  for  the  present  settlement,  and  a lot  for  the 
minister,  and  consider  of  land  convenient  for  the  planters  to  settle 
on,  and  for  a convenient  place  for  a meeting  house  to  stand  on.”  Each 
planter  also  declared  at  this  meeting  what  number  of  acres  he  desired 
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in  his  home-lot, "according  as  he  was  willing  and  thought  himself  able 
to  cany  on  public  charges,  and  liberty  was  given  to  any  one  to 
designate  the  particular  piece  of  land  he  might  desire  for  the  same, 
otherwise,  for  the  whole  to  settle  as  the  lots  shall  fall  by  a lot.” 

These  instructions  were  immediately  carried  out.  There  was  great 
need  of  promptness.  Thirty  families  were  to.be  provided  with  homes 
before  winter,  and  land  made  ready  for  cultivation  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  seven  wise  men,  “ chosen  for  the  laying  out  and  pitch- 
ing the  town,”  hastened  to  view  the  land,  and  “judged  it  convenient 
for  the  inhabitants  to  settle  on  these  places  following,  viz.  : the  Plaine 
Hill,  the  eastward  vale  and  the  westward  hill.”  This  “eastward  vale” 
is  now  known  as  South  Woodstock;  the  “westward  hill”  as  Marcy’s. 

A highway,  eight  rods  wide,  was  marked  out  over  Plaine  Hill,  extend- 
ing to  a brook  at  the  north  end  of  the  east  vale,  and  thence  south  along 
the  vale,  six  rods  wide,  to  Sawmill  Brook,  “with  a cross  highway,  four 
rods  wide,  about  the  middle,”  where  it  might  be  most  convenient  after 
the  lots  were  examined.  An  eight-rod  highway  was  also  designated 
from  the  north  end  of  Plaine  Hill  to  the  east  side  of  the  westward  hill, 
and  another,  four  rods  wide,  to  encircle  that  hill,  which  were  accounted 
sufficient  for  the  present.  It  was  agreed  that  the  meeting-house  should  i 
stand  on  the  middle  of  Plaine  Hill,  to  accommodate  the  three  settle- 
ments, and  that  the  home-lots  should  begin  at  the  north  end  of  this 
hill.  A lot  of  twenty  acres,  with  rights,  was  reserved  for  the  future 
minister.  A quarry  of  flat  stones  was  sequestered  for  hearthstones  and 
flagging,  and  a deposi^t  of  clay  to  furnish  bricks  for  chimneys.  After 
making  these  arrangements,  it  was  found  that  the  pieces  of  land 
selected  for  home-lots  would  be  too  small  for  the  number  of  acres  i 
designated,  and  considering  that  great  lots  would  scatter  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  agreed  that  they  would  settle  but  one-third  of  the 
number  specified — that  is,  a thirty-acre  lot  to  be  reduced  to  a twenty, 
and  all  the  rest  in  the  same  proportion.  I 

So  efficient  was  the  committee,  that  in  two  days  these  arrangements 
were  perfected,  and  the  land  made  ready  for  distribution.  The  Go-ers 
or  Planters  met  on  Plaine  Hill,  Saturday,  August  28,  1686  [O.  S.],  “ in 
order  to  draw  lots  where  their  home-lots  should  be.”  This  important  ' j 
affair  was  conducted  with  much  ceremony  and  solemnity.  The  seven 
oldest  men  of  the  company,  who  had  served  as  committee,  now  had  i 
charge  of  the  distribution.  The  main  body  of  the  settlers  had  arranged 
themselves  in  three  companies,  as  claimants  for  the  three  specified 
localities.  Liberty  was  then  given  “to  those  that  desired  to  sit  down  on 
the  Plaine  Hill  to  draw  by  themselves.”  Others  desiring  to  sit  down 
on  the  east  vale  had  liberty  to  draw  for  that  by  themselves,  and  those 
wishing  to  settle  on  the  west  hill,  also.  Those  who  had  preferred  to 
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! designate  their  particular  lot  now  manifested  their  choice.  John 
Chandler,  Sen.,  took  his  home-lot  “on  the  brook,  both  sides  the  high- 
way, at  the  north  end  of  the  east  vale.”  In  respect  of  accommodation 
of  water,  the  land  not  being  so  good,  an  addition  was  allowed  him. 
Samuel  Scarborough  and  Samuel  Craft  took  home-lots  for  their  sons, 
i;  east  of  land  adjoining  Plaine  Hill,  north  of  the  highway  leading  to 
east  vale.  William  Lyons,  Sen.,  desired  to  have  the  last,  or  ninth,  on 
' the  west  side  the  Plaine  Hill,  which  was  also  allowed.  “ Then,  after 
i solemn  prayer  to  God,  who  is  the  Disposer  of  all  things,  they  drew 
I lots,  according  to  the  agreement,  every  man  being  satisfied  and  con- 
tented with  God’s  disposing,  and  were  settled  as  follows  : ” — 

,,  1.  Thomas  aud  Joseph  Bacon,  thirty  acres,  at  the  north  end,  west  side  the 

Plaine  Hill,  abutting  east  and  north  on  highways. 

; 2.  Janies  Corbin,  twenty  acres,  west  side  Plaine  Hill;  bounded  east  on 

I highway,  north  with  first  lot. 

3.  Minister’s  lot,  twenty  acres ; bounded  north  by  second. 

I 4.  Benjamin  Sabin,  twenty  acres ; bounded  east  on  highway,  north  on  third 
lot. 

5.  Henry  Bowen,  fifteen  acres ; bounded  north  on  fourth  and  south  on  sixth 
lot. 

I 6.  Thomas  Lyon,  sixteen  acres  ; between  fifth  and  seventh, 
i 7.  Ebeuezer  Morris,  eighteen  acres  ; south  of  sixth. 

i 8.  Matthew  Davis,  sixteen  acres ; south  of  seventh. 

9.  William  Lyon,  Sen.,  and  Ebenezer  Cass,  south  end  of  Plaine  Hill; 

ii  bounded  east  by  common  land. 

The  seventeen  home-lots  laid  out  in  the  east  vale  were  thus 
distributed : — 

10.  John  Chandler,  Sen.,  thirty  acres;  north  end,  eastward  vale,  just  north 
of  Sawmill  Brook. 

11.  Peter  Aspin wall,  twenty  acres;  west  side  of  vale,  abutting  east 'on 
highway. 

/ 12.  John  Frizzel,  twenty  acres;  bounded  north  on  eleventh, 
k 13.  Joseph  Frizzel,  twenty  acres  ; south  of  twelfth  lot. 

14.  Jonathan  Smithers,  thirty  acres ; bounded  north  aud  east  by  highway, 
W'est  by  common. 

15.  John  Butcher,  sixteen  acres ; south  of  fourteenth  lot. 

16.  Jonathan  Davis,  eighteen  acres ; south  of  fifteenth. 

17.  Jonathan  Peake,  twenty  acres;  south  end  of  east  vale. 

18.  Nathaniel  Garey,  fifteen  acres ; bounded  south  on  seventeenth. 

19.  John  Bowen,  fifteen  acres. 

20.  Nathaniel  Johnson,  sixteen  acres ; east  side  of  the  vale,  bounded  west 
by  highway. 

21.  John  Hubbard,  ten  acres. 

22.  George  Griggs,  fifteen  acres ; east  side  eastward  vale,  bounded  west 
and  north  on  highways. 

23.  Benjamin  Griggs,  fifteen  acres ; west  and  south  on  highways. 

24.  William  Lyon,  Jun.,  fifteen  acres  ; bounded  south  by  twenty-third  lot. 

25.  John  Leavens,  north  of  twenty-fourth. 

26.  Nathaniel  Sanger,  tweny  acres ; north  of  Leavens. 

The  27th  and  28th  lots,  assigned  to  Samuel  Scarborough  and  Samuel 
01  Craft,  were  laid  out  east  of  Plaine  Hill,  bounding  south  on  the  high- 
iwi  way.  The  home-lots  on  the  westward  hill  were  next  distributed  : — 

i0»  29.  Samuel  May,  fifteen  acres  ; north  part  of  west  hill;  bounded  at  east  and 

■ west  end  on  highways. 

30.  Joseph  Bugbee,  fifteen  acres;  south  of  May’s. 
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31.  Samuel  Peacock,  ten  acres ; bounded  north  by  thirtieth  lot,  east  by 
highway. 

22.  Arthur  Humphrey,  twelve  acres;  west  of  Peacock’s,  and  bounded  west 
by  highway. 

33.  John  Bugbee,  south  of  Humphrey’s;  fifteen  acres. 

34.  John  Buggies,  twenty  acres. 

35.  Andrew  Watkins,  twenty  acres;  south  of  Buggies’. 

36.  John  Marcy,  fifteen  acres ; south  part  of  west  hill. 

37.  Edward  Morris,  east  side  of  Plaine  Hill,  bounded  west  by  the  great 
highway;  south,  partly  by  land  reserved  for  public  use  and  partly  by  land  of 
Samuels  Craft  and  Scarborough ; east  by  common  laud ; north  upon  the  high- 
way that  goeth  from  the  street  to  the  Great  Pond.” 

Thirty  eight  persons  had  thus  been  constituted  proprietors  of  the 
south  half  of  New  Roxbury.  All  subsequent  divisions  of  woodland, 
upland  and  meadow  were  to  be  based  upon  the  number  of  acres  com- 
prised in  each  man’s  home-lot,  and  all  public  charges  levied  in  the 
same  proportion.  It  was  agreed  by  the  proprietors,  “ That  if  any  man 
should  neglect  to  take  actual  possession  of  his  lot,  by  not  breaking 
up  ground,  nor  fencing  nor  improving  by  the  middle  of  May,  1687, 
he  should  forfeit  twenty  shillings.”  At  a proprietors’  meeting,  held 
November  3,  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Lyon,  three  additional  home- 
lots  were  distributed — No.  38  to  Joseph  Peake,  north  of  Sawmill 
Brook ; No.  39  to  John  Holmes,  north  part  of  east  vale,  south  of 
Sawmill  Brook ; No.  40  to  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  west  side  the  high- 
way, adjoining  that  laid  out  to  his  father. 

A report  of  their  choice  of  the  south  half  of  the  tract  and  further 
proceedings  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Roxbury — who  immediately 
took  measures  for  the  payment  of  the  first  installment  of  the  promised 
hundred  pounds,  by  oi^ering  a perfect  “ noate  ” of  each  person’s  estate 
from  which  each  Stayer’s  share  of  charge  could  be  computed. 

At  New  Roxbury,  all  was  life  and  animation.  Measurements  were 
to  be  completed,  bounds  settled,  roads  made  passable,  land  broken  up 
and  shelters  erected.  For  a few  weeks  the  settlers  remained  at  the 
first  encampment,  a happy  company  of  relatives  and  neighbors,  with 
women  to  manage  domestic  affairs  and  children’s  voices  ringing  over 
the  hill-slopes.  But  though  hopeful  and  resolute  they  were  not  without 
anxieties.  Vast  forest  tracts  surrounded  the  little  settlement,  traversed 
by  wild  beasts  and,  perhaps,  more,  savage  Indians.  Deer  and  game 
were  abundant,  wolves  and  bears  not  uncommon.  A watch  was  set 
every  night  to  patrol  the  encampment  and  scouts  sent  out  to  range 
the  adjacent  woodland.  Religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  were  held 
for  a time  in  the  open  air — a large,  flat  rock  near  Plaine  Hill  serving 
for  a pulpit.  At  the  first  business  meeting  after  the  division  of  land, 
Edward  Morris,  John  Chandler  and  William  Lyon  were  chosen  “to 
treat  with  young  Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Medfield,  to  pome  and  preach  to 
the  planters  in  order  to  settlement,”  but  the  negotiation  was  probably 
unsuccessful,  as  no  preacher  was  procured  for  some  time  afterwai  d. 
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As  the  winter  came  on,  the  families  withdrew  to  such  separate 
abodes  as  were  provided.  Thomas  Lyon’s  house  was  occupied  by  the 
first  of  November,  and  doubtless  others  were  equally  forward.  Of  this 
first  long,  lonely  winter  we  know  nothing.  No  serious  trouble  or 
difficulty  occurred,  but  the  settlers  must  have  suffered  from  loneliness 
and  isolation.  Oxford  and  Mendon  were  the  nearest  Massachusetts 
settlements,  and  many  miles  of  savage  wilderness  separated  them  from 
Providence,  Hartford  and  Norwich.  Few  travelers  passed  in  winter 
over  the  old  Connecticut  Path,  and  communication  with  the  outer 
world  was  difficult  and  infrequent.  One  item  of  news  received  during 
this  interval  gave  them  great  anxiety — the  arrival  of  Sir  Edmond 
Andross  in  Boston,  as  governor  of  the  United  Colonies.  The  charters 
and  privileges  of  the  Colonists  were  taken  from  them,  and  even  the 
infant  settlement  at  Wabbaquasset  was  not  secure  from  his  oppressions 
and  extortions. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1687,  the  New  Roxbury  planters  began 
planting  and  sowing  and  in  anticipation  of  the  goodly  harvest  expected, 
on  April  29,  appointed  Edward  Morris,  Nath.  Johnson  and  Joseph  White 
“ to  treat  and  agree  for  the  building  of  a corn  mill  on  as  reasonable 
terms  as  they  could,  which  terms  the  public  was  to  stand  to  and  each 
man  to  bear  his  equal  proportion.”  William  Bartholomew,  of  Bran- 
ford, a former  resident  of  Roxbury,  was  the  person  selected  and  secured 
as  miller,  who — “ for  building  a come  mill  on  the  falls  below  Muddy 
Brook  pond  ” — now  Harrisville — “ and  finding  the  town  with  grinding 
good  meal,  clear  of  grit,  as  other  towns  have  generally  found,”  received, 
“(1.)  a place  at  the  falls  to  set  a mill  which  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  streams  ; (2.)  a fifteen-acre  home-lot,  with  rights,  fifteen  acres  of 
upland  and  thirty  acres  of  meadow  ; (3.)  a hundred  acres  of  upland.” 
A ten-acre  home-lot  was  also  granted  to  his  son,  Isaac,  and  in  Septem- 
ber— “twenty  acres  more  were  granted  to  William  Bartholomew, 
provided  he  bring  his  wife  and  settle  upon  it  by  next  June.”  As  no 
town  organization  was  yet  practicable,  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Roxbury,  July  2d,  1687,  “John  Chandler,  Sen., 
Nath.  Johnson,  Jos.  Bugbee,  Jas.  White  and  James  Peake  were  chosen 
to  order  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  place,  as  selectmen,  for  the  year 
ensuing.” 

The  condition  of  public  affairs  continued  to  give  the  Colonists  great 
anxiety.  Under  the  administration  of  Andross  all  previous  land  titles 
were  vacated,  and  the  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  after  fifty  or  sixty 
years’  possession,  were  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  new  deeds  of  their 
lands  and  homesteads.  The  New  Roxbury  settlers  had  received  no 
governmental  confirmation  of  their  grant  since  taking  possession,  and 
their  homes  and  property  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary 
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and  unscrupulous  Governor.  The  mother  town  was  almost  equally 
interested  in  securing  her  grant,  and  joined  with  the  colonists  in 
earnest  efibrts  to  procure  a confirmation  from  Government.  Petitions 
were  presented  to  the  Governor  in  July  and  October,  without  effect. 
In  November,  1687,  John  Chandler,  Sen.,  Joseph  Peake  and  Nathaniel 
Johnson  were  chosen  by  the  planters,  “ to  join  the  committee  sent  by 
Roxbury  to  get  a patent  of  confirmation  of  this  half  the  grant  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants,”-  but  this  united 
effort  was  equally  fruitless.  “ A humble  petition  ” was  presented  to 
Sir  Edmond  Andross  in  April,  1688,  by  John  Chandler,  Samuel  Scar- 
borough, and  Nathaniel  Johnson,  representing  themselves  as  “dwellers 
in  a place  called  New  Roxbury,  where  a tract  of  land,  seven  miles 
square,  was  granted  by  General  Assembly  to  Roxbury,  and  one  half, 
sixteen  thousand  acres,  given  to  us  that  should  plant  the  same,  which 
we  have  done,  to  our  very  great  charge,  and  now  pray  your  Honor  to 
confirm  the  same  to  us  on  the  terms  already  given,  or  on  such  mode- 
rate quit-rent  as  may  be  agreeable  to  your  Excellency’s  wisdom  and 
the  great  distance  and  poverty  of  place  and  inhabitants  will  allow.” 

Thirty  settlers  had  previously  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  this 
petition,  and  obliged  themselves  to  pay  such  charges  as  might  arise 
according  to  their  proportion  of  land,  but  this  provison  was  needless. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  their  request,  and  neither  confirmation  given 
nor  quit-rent  demanded.  Governor  Andross  and  his  officials  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  enforcing  authority  over  refractory  governments  and 
extortioning  levies  fr^m  wealthy  towns  and  corporations  to  heed 
the  cry  of  a remote  and  straitened  settlement.  Their  poverty  and 
obscurity  were  their  safety.  No  greedy  government  officer  claimed 
land  or  taxes,  and  the  New  Roxbury  settlers  were  left  to  pursue  their 
way  unmolested. 

In  the  first  four  years  little  was  accomplished.  Land  was  broken  up 
and  cultivated,  fences  put  up,  orchards  set  out,  highways  constructed, 
houses  made  more  comfortable,  John  Holmes,  agreeing  to  run  the 
sawmill,  was  allowed  the  piece  of  land  on  which  the  mill  stood — three 
hundred  and  four  acres,  bounded  east  and  north  by  the  brook,  laid  out 
for  the  town’s  use — “ provided  he  leave  convenient  way  to  carry  timber 
to  mill.”  Home  lots  were  laid  out  from  time  to  time,  for  the  sons  of  such 
proprietors  as  reached  the  age  entitling  them  to  claim  them  : — 

Lot  41,  to  William  Bartholomew. 

Lot  42,  to  Isaac  Bartholomew. 

Lot  43.  to  Clement  Corbin. 

Lot  44,  to  Samuel  Rice. 

Lot  45,  to  William  Bartholomew,  Jun. 

Lot  46,  to  Joseph  Bugbee,  Jun. 

Lot  47,  to  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Jun. 

Lot  48,  to  Jabez  Corbin. 
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Jonathan  Sraithers’  lot  not  being  improved  was  made  over  to  Joseph 
Deming  and  Sa^muel  Lyon.  That  of  John  Ruggles,  on  Westwood 
Hill,  “he  never  coming  to  possess  it — was  given  to  John  Bugbee,  Sen.” 
The  lot  assigned  to  Samuel  Rice,  a new  settler,  was  laid  out  “ by  John 
Marcy’s  on  West  Hill.”  Jabez  Corbin’s  lot  adjoined  that  of  James 
Corbin,  his  father.  Joseph  Peake  was  settled  “ north  side  of  Sawmill 
Brook,  southwest  from  the  Great  Pond.”  The  first  death  occurring  in 
the  settlement  was  that  of  Joseph  Peake,  Sen.,  whose  place  on  a 
committee  was  filled  by  Samuel  Scarborough,  March  1,  1688. 

March  12,  1688,  Edward  Morris,  John  Chandler,  Sen.,  Benjamin 
Sabin,  Joseph  Bugbee,  William  Bartholomew,  Samuel  Rice  and  John 
Butcher  were  chosen  and  impowered  by  the  inhabitants  to  state  and  lay 
out  highways  which  were  thought  necessary  for  the  present  and  future 
good  of  the  whole  town.  This  committee  attended  to  the  matter  with 
all  expedition,  and  made  i-eport  as  follows  : — 

1.  A highway  running  through  Joseph  Peake’s  lot,  two  rods  wide,  into  the 
common  towards  the  mill. 

2.  One  out  of  the  first,  by  Jonathan  Davis’s,  and  so  on  to  the  west  side 
Planting  Hill;  thence  running  north  under  east  side  of  hill  into  Jos.  Peake’s; 
six  rods  wide. 

3.  One  between  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lots,  extending  west  to  common. 

4.  One  between  twenty-second  and  twenty-third,  extending  to  mill,  four 
rods  wide. 

5.  One  between  tenth  and  eleventh,  two  rods  wide. 

6.  One  from  the  brook,  at  the  north  end  Eastward  Vale,  to  go  and  be  by 
the  Pond,  through  the  plaine  to  Muddy  Brook,  from  thence  to  Plaine  Hill, 
eight  rods. 

7.  One  between  part  of  tenth  lot  and  land  granted  to  John  Holmes,  three 
rods,  till  it  comes  to  Sawmill  Brook,  thence  four  rods,  till  it  comes  between 
the  Ponds,  and  so  over  the  brook  into  the  woods,  with  another  turning  to 
the  mill  through  the  Common. 

8.  One  between  forty  and  forty-second,  to  a rocky  hill. 

9.  One  east  side  of  twenty-seventh  lot,  extending  north  into  the  highway 
from  Muddy  Brook  to  Plaine  Hill. 

10.  A narrow  way  from  Plaine  Hill  by  thirty-seventh  lot. 

11.  One  between  eighth  and  ninth,  thence  to  the  clay  pits. 

12.  One  from  the  south  part  of  Wabbaquasset  Hill  to  Long  Hill. 

13.  One  leading  over  a brook  south  end  of  west  meadows,  and  so  into 
woods. 

14.  One  going  out  of  the  highway,  north  part,  east  side  of  West  Hill. 

15.  One  between  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  lots. 

10.  One  going  out  from  one  over  Plaine  Hill. 

17.  A highway  going  out  of  the  way  leading  to  Muddy  Brook,  to  lead  to  the 
road  called  Connecticut  Road,  extending  through  the  interval  west  side  of 
Muddy  Brook. 


This  report  was  accepted,  and  the  several  highways  were  constructed. 
A bridge  was  also  built  over  Sawmill  Brook,  near  John  Chandler’s. 
Other  improvements  waited  a more  formal  town  organization  and  funds 
from  Roxbury.  Xo  further  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a patent  from 
Andross.  The  settlers  chose  to  bide  their  time  in  j)atience.  Dining 
these  anxious  years,  one  of  their  oldest  and  must  useful  citizens  was 
removed  from  them — the  senior  Edward  Morris.  A rude  gravestone 
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on  Woodstock  Hill — the  oldest  in  Windham  County — bears  this  f 
inscription — 

“Here  Lies  Buried  Y® 

Body  of  Edward  Morris. 

Deceased,  Sept,  y®  

1689.” 

His  son  Edward  succeeded  to  the  home-lot,  “ east  side  of  Plaine 
Hill.” 

The  Revolution,  deposing  James  II.  and  establishing  William  and 
Mary  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
New  Roxbury  Colony,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  resumption 
of  colonial  government,  they  renewed  their  attempts  to  secure  formal 
confirmation.  At  a town-meeting  in  Roxbury,  Jan.  13,  1690,  it  was 
voted,  “ To  move  or  request  the  General  Court  to  grant  the  settlement  I 
in  Nipmuck  to  be  a town,  confirm  the  same  and  give  it  a name,”  and  a i 
memorial  was  shortly  prepared,  representing  : — 

“ That  the  conditions  of  their  grant  had  with  great  difficulty  been  per- 
formed, although  at  present,  through  the  great  overturns  that  have  been,  said  I 
village  is  not  in  all  respects  at  present  in  capacity  though  with  much  earnest- 
ness labored  for ; and  we  do  pray  the  Honorable  Court  to  contribute  to  our  t 
encouragement  by  favorable  acceptation  of  the  conditions  so  fulfilled,  whereby  t 
they  will  be  animated  cheerfully  to  encounter  the  difficulties  attending  such  a i 
work,  especially  in  these  difficult  and  dangerous  times.” 

Roxbury’s  significant  admission  that  her  colony  was  not  in  all 
respects  “ in  capacity  ” to  claim  the  confirmation  of  the  grant,  referred 
undoubtedly  to  its  failui^  to  fulfill  that  important  condition — the  settle- 
ment of  an  orthodox  minister — a failure  that  in  less  difficult  and 
dangerous  times  might  have  cost  them  their  township.  The  “ great 
overturns  that  had  been  ” were  probably  deemed  a sufficient  excuse  for 
this  omission.  This  memorial  from  Roxbury  was  soon  followed  by  < 

one  still  more  urgent  from  Edward  Morris,  William  Bartholomew,  a 

Nathaniel  Johnson  and  John  Butcher,  “in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  granted  to  Roxbury,”  * 
praying 

“ That  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  grant,  your  Honors  would 
please  to  grant  us  confirmation  according  as  it  is  already  taken  up  west  of 
Quinebaug  River,  and  grant  us  the  privilege  of  a township,  and  give  the 
town  a name,  and  grant  it  to  be  rate-free  for  five  years  and  appoint  us  a 
committee  to  regulate  us  in  case  of  any  diflTereuces  that  we  cannot  issue 
ourselves.” 

Upon  consideration  that  this  plantation  appeared  to  be  wdthin  ; 
Massachusetts  patent  lines,  and  no  particular  proprieties  previously  5 
granted,  the  “ petition  was  granted  by  the  deputies  and  honorable  \ 
magistrates  consenting.”  March  15,  1690,  it  was  further  voted  by  the 
deputies,  “ That  the  name  of  the  plantation  granted  to  Roxbury  be  ' 
Woodstock,  and  that  Captain  Thomas  Thurston,  Lieutenant  Samuel 
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Barber,  of  Medfield,  and  Josiab  Chapin,  of  Mendon,  be  a committee 
to  advise  and  assist.”  That  the  town  was  indebted  for  its  name  to 
Judge  Sewall,  appears  from  an  entry  made  in  his  4,i^^y  • — 

“March  18,  1690.  I gave  New  Roxbury  the  name  of  Woodstock  because  of 
its  nearness  to  Oxford,  for  the  sake  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  notable 
meetings  that  have  been  held  at  the  place  bearing  the  name  in  England.” 
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The  new  Roxbury  Colony,  thus  invested  with  town  privileges,  was 
enabled  to  institute  a more  regular  government  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  settling  the  much-desired  minister.  No  immediate  change 
was  made  in  public  officers.  At  the  first  town-meeting  in  Woodstock, 
March  31,  1690,  the  selectmen  were  ordered  “to  make  a rate  of 
expenses,  and  deliver  the  same  to  be  collected  by  John  Holmes,  con- 
stable,” and  in  May,  were  empowered  “to  treat  with  Mr.  Josiah 
Dwight  about  settling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; leaving  it  to  their 
discretion  what  to  give  him,  so  as  they  exceed  not  what  was  formerly 
proposed  to  others,  specially  in  the  money  part.”  From  the  terms  of 
this  vote,  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Dwight  was  then  in  Woodstock  and 
had  preached  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  was  son  of  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Dedham,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1687, 
and  though  but  twenty  years  old,  had  already  completed  his  ministerial 
studies.  The  terms  proposed  by  the  selectmen  were,  “ thirty  pounds  a 
year  and  diet  before  settlement,  ten  pounds  in  money  ; after  settle- 
ment, forty  pounds  the  first  year;  fifty  pounds  the  second  year;  sixty 
pounds  afterward  ; ten  pounds  each  year  in  money,  paid  quarterly,  the 
, remainder  in  current  pay.  Also,  a twenty-acre  home-lot,  with  town 
j rights  and  divisions,  and  to  build  and  finish  a house  by  Jan.  1,  1692 — 

II  said  house  and  land,  if  it  please  God  you  are  taken  away  by  death, 

after  possession,  to  be  yours — or  after  ten  years  abiding  with  us.” 

Mr.  Dwight  accepted  these  terms,  October  17,  and  thenceforth 

i officiated  as  minister  of  Woodstock,  holding  religious  services  at 
Wabbaquasset  Hall  or  in  private  houses.  A committee  was  appointed 
“ to  manage  the  building  a minister’s  house  ; forty  feet  long,  nineteen 

I j feet  wide,  fourteen  feet  stud,  with  a cellar  seventeen  feet  square,  a 

stack  of  four  chimneys,  and  two  gables  to  be  raised  and  covered ; one 
I*.;  end  to  be  finished  by  May,  1692,  and  the  other  as  soon  as  they  can 
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conveniently — workmen  to  bring  in  their  account  weekly  to  John 
Chandler,'  Jim.”  An  orchard  had  been  previously  set  out  for  the  » 
minister.  Ordination  and  church  organization  were  delayed  for  some  j 
years.  Most  of  the  Woodstock  settlers  were  members  of  the  church 
in  Roxbury,  and  still  enjoyed  its  fellowship  and  care.  Children,  as 
they  grew  up,  united  with  the  church  in  the  mother-town.  Mr.  Dwight 
himself  joined  the  Roxbury  church  in  1692,  together  with  John  Lyon,  i 
John  May,  Penuel  Bowen,  Jonathan  Curtis  and  Edward  Morris. 

Important  town  meetings  were  held  on  November  27  and  28,  1690, 
when  new  town  officers  were  chosen  and  various  public  works 
inaugurated.  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  was  chosen  Town-clerk;  Jonathan 
Peake,  Matthew  Davis  and  Samuel  Rice,  surveyors.  The  selectmen  ^ 
elected  were  John  Chandler,  Sen.,  William  Bartholomew,  Benjamin  f 
Sabin,  John  Leavens  and  Joseph  Bugbee,  in  whose  hands  were  placed 
“ the  whole  power  of  the  town  excepting  granting  lands  and  admitting 
inhabitants.”  It  was  voted,  “that  the  town  be  at  the  charge  of  digging 
clay,  tempering  of  it,  making  a yard,  cutting  wood  and  carting  it  for  i 
bricks  for  the  minister’s  chimneys.”  As  cattle  were  allowed  to  roam  j,, 
at  large,  a capacious  jxumd  was  ordered,  forty  feet  square,  with  four  pi 
lengths  of  rails  each  way  and  seventeen  rails  in  height,  to  stand  in 
front  of  Matthew  Davis’s  lot  on  Plaine  Hill,  near  the  highway.  The  j 
houses  of  Benjamin  Sabin  and  Nathaniel  Johnson,  in  the  southern  and  j 
eastern  extremities  of  the  settlement,  were  selected  to  be  the  watch- 
houses  of  the  town,  an^  it  was  ordered,  “ That  every  man  get  a ladder  (j 

to  his  house  by  the  first  of  February  next,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings.”  j'. 

As  no  schools  were  yet  practicable,  “ it  was  requested  and  procured  | 

that  John  Chandler  teach  and  instruct  children  and  youth  how  to  write  1 
and  cypher.”  With  regard  “ to  several  quarrels,”  which  unfortunately  I 
had  arisen,  the  town  wisely  agreed  “ to  stand  to  the  determination  of  I 
the  General  Court’s  Committee.”  * 

At  a town  meeting,  February  24,  1691,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  ij 

Sabin,  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  Avas  chosen  “ clerk  of  the  writs  ; Jonathan  | 

Davis,  constable.”  At  this  meeting,  the  meadows  of  the  town  were  ■ 

distributed  among  forty  five  proprietors,  each  receiving  his  portion  of  1 
good  and  bad  meadow.  This  division  Avas  made  by  John  Butcher,  jj 
surveyor,  assisted  by  William  Bartholomew  and  Benjamin  Sabin,  in  I 
judging  of  the  “ quality  of  the  land  and  making  alloAvance  to  those  | 
that  Avas  not  so  good  as  their  neighbors.”  Five  shillings  a day,  in  I 
land,  were  allowed  Mr.  Butcher  for  his  services.  John  Holmes,  in  I 
consideration  of  his  important  services  in  running  the  sawmill,  had  I 
been  already  allowed,  as  part  of  his  after  division,  “the  corner  of  land  I 
lying  at  the  east  end  of  his  lot,  south  side  of  the  Sawmill  Brook,  down  j| 
to  Muddy  Brook  and  the  highway  between  the  ponds  ....  he 
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paying  the  town  two  thousand  slit  work  and  two  thousand  boards, 
that  is  to  say,  y^^  sawing  of  them.”  A hundred  acres  were  now  granted 
to  William  Bartholomew,  the  manager  of  the  grist  mill,  “ on  the  Long 
Hill  by  the  south  meadow  to  Mashamoquet  line.”  Ten  acres,  for  a 
home-lot,  was  also  granted  to  John  Jones,  “provided  he  settle  here 
and  improve  and  stay  seven  years  or  else  return  the  same  to  the  town.” 
Bridges,  during  this  year,  received  much  attention.  Two  new  ones 
were  ordered  between  Bartholomew’s  and  Sabin’s.  Peter  Aspinwall 
agreed  to  repair  the  bridge  by  John  Chandler’s  and  keep  it  in  repair 
seven  years,  to  offset  his  proportion  of  town  charges.  The  town  also 
agreed  “ to  be  at  the  charge  of  making  a way  unto  the  cedar  swamp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Quinebaug  River,  for  a road  to  Providence,” 
and  Benjamin  Sabin  was  chosen  “ to  oversee  the  works  and  take 
account  of  the  same,  and  Peter  Aspinwall  if  he  can’t  do  it.”  The 
work  was  done  by  the  latter  personage,  and  proved  a very  difficult  and 
laborious  enterprise,  and  led  to  the  permanent  removal  of  Peter  Aspin- 
wall to  “the  other  side  of  the  Quinebaug.” 

In  October,  measures  were  taken  for  building  a meeting-house. 
John  Leavens,  Edward  Morris,  Jonathan  Peake  and  John  Chandler, 
Sen.,  were  appointed  a committee  for  building,  with  power  to  let  out 
the  work  and  improve  men  to  work  on  the  same.  A rate  of  “ nine- 
pence  an  acre  in  pay  and  four-pence  in  money  ” was  levied  to  pay  Mr. 
Dwight’s  salary  and  town  charges.  A five-rail  fence  Avas  ordered 
about  the  clay  pits,  to  take  in  two  acres  of  land.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  “ men  that  failed  to  attend  town  meetings  should  pay  three 
shillings  ” for  each  omission. 

Now  that  Woodstock  had  secured  minister,  mills,  pound,  ways  and 
bridges,  she  began  to  be  seriously  annoyed  by  Indians.  Many  Wabba- 
quassets  had  returned  to  their  ancient  homes  and  hunting  fields,  little 
improved  by  their  sojourn  in  Mohegan,  or  inclined  to  be  friendly  with 
Massachusetts  settlers  in  possession.  Their  chief,  Tokekamowootchaug, 
and  his  followers,  were  idle,  drunken  and  disorderly,  “ to  the  great 
grief  of  good  men  and  the  prejudice  of  themselves  and  better  disposed 
Indians,  who  were  oftentimes  beaten  and  bruised  and  almost  brought 
to  death’s  door”  by  them.  The  condition  of  public  affairs  at  this  time 
greatly  increased  the  alarms  and  anxiety  of  the  Woodstock  settlers. 
England  and  Erance  were  at  war,  and  all  the  Indian  tribes  were  dis- 
turbed and  uneasy.  The  fierce  Mohawks  took  part  with  the  French, 
and  other  tribes  were  doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  Wabbaquassets 
were  ready  and  willing  to  aid  Connecticut,  whose  authority  they 
acknowledged,  but  their  dislike  of  Massachusetts  jurisdiction  made  them 
very  unsafe  and  unreliable  residents,  and  obliged  the  settlers  to  exercise 
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constant  care  and  vigilance.  A petition  to  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, February  22,  1692,  from  the  selectmen  of  Woodstock, 
reported  many  outrages  and  disturbances  from  drunken  Indians,  and 
prayed  for  authority  to  punish  such  offenders,  that  for  the  future  such 
disorders  and  woful  practices  might  be  prevented.  Among  other 
Wabbaquassets  now  residing  in  Woodstock  was  found  John  Acquitta- 
maug,  who  well  remembered  his  trans])ortation  of  corn  to  Boston  at 
its  first  settlement,  and  ever  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Massachusetts  settlers. 

Tlie  division  and  distribution  of  land  occasioned  some  jealousy  and 
dissatisfiction.  Parties  were  not  always  satisfied  with  the  portions 
assigned  them,  and  private  sales  failed  to  meet  the  public  ap|)roval. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  it  was  voted  at  a public  meeting,  January  8, 
1692,  “ That  there  be  a committee  of  three  men,  chosen  by  the  town, 
to  give  their  voice  and  suffrage  upon  all  lands  that  shall  be  brought  in 
under  the  surveyor’s  hands  to  be  recorded,  and  none  shall  be  recorded 
but  such  as  they  shall  approve  of,  and  if  any  person  shall  be  grieved, 
they  shall  have  their  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  grand  committee  appointed 
by  the  General  Court,  and  they  that  be  called  before  committee  shall 
bear  the  cost  of  this  meeting,  and  that  this  be  done  as  soon  as  may 
be.”  Nathaniel  Johnson,  William  Bartholomew  and  Edward  Morris 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  this  office.  In  March,  it  was  agreed, 
“That  the  meeting-house  should  be  thirty  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet 
wide  and  fourteen  feet  s^id,  with  one  gable  on  each  side.”  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  set  out  the  work.  Mr.  Dwight’s  house,  witli 
its  chimneys  and  gables,  was  so  far  completed  in  1693  as  to  be  used 
for  public  meetings.  A code  of  by-laws  was  now  completed,  for  the 
better  ordering  of  the  town,  and  a “ dark  of  the  market  ” added  to  its 
officers.  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  was  allowed  twelve-pence  for  writing 
the  notes  of  every  town-meeting,  and  sixpence  for  every  record 
of  grants,  he  giving  a co])y  of  the  same  into  the  bargain.”  “A 
very  clear  vote,”  also  granted  him  twenty  acres  of  land  “ for  writing  in 
the  town-books  and  recording  ear-marks.”  Though  so  active  and 
useful  in  Woodstock,  young  Chandler  was  now  much  occupied  in  sur- 
veying land  in  Connecticut,  laying  out  for  M:ijor  Fitch  innumerable 
land  sales.  November  10,  1692,  he  married  Mary  Raymond,  of  New 
London,  and  for  some  y^ars  made  his  family  residence  in  that  town, 
but  still  retained  his  interest  and  offices  in  Woodstock. 

John  Butcher,  the  first  ai)])ointed  surveyor  of  Woodstock,  was  also 
much  occupied  with  Connecticut  land  surveys,  assisting  in  running  the 
Colony  line  and  other  important  boundaries. 

In  1693,  Woodstock  first  attained  “the  conveniency  of  a shop,” 
twelve  rods  of  land  adjoining  his  father’s  lot,  being  a’lowed  to  Jabez 
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Corbin  for  tliat  [)ur|)ose.  James  Corbin  and  his  son  Jabez  were  the 
first  traders  or  speculators  of  the  Roxbiiry  Colony,  and  their  shop  on 
Idaine  Hill  soon  became  a place  of  much  public  resort  and  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  trathc.  They  dealt  largely  in  furs ; they  collected 
turpentine  from  the  adjoining  forests  ; they  took  in  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  planters,  exchanging  them  and  any  marketable  commodities  for 
liquor,  ammunition  and  other  necessaries  in  Boston.  The  Indians, 
whose  drunkenness  caused  such  grief  to  good  men,  may  have  received 
their  liquor  from  the  Corbins  in  exchange  for  peltry.  “Janies  Corbin’s 
cart  ” was  one  of  the  institutions  of  Woodstock,  its  chief  avenue  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  its  owner  was  a person  of  no 
small  influence  and  consideration. 

Relations  with  the  mother  town  had  now  become  less  amicable.  The 
colony  had  cost  Roxbury  much  and  given  her  nothing.  Her  share  of 
the  grant  was  still  in  its  native  wildness,  used  only  for  pasturing  such 
stock  as  could  be  trusted, — “ cattle  in  the  woods  ” — and,  “ a mare 
running  in  Woodstock,”  being  included  in  the  estates  of  Roxbury 
owners.  Open  and  unenclosed,  the  land  had  no  protection  from  tres- 
passers, and  Woodstock  people  often  found  it  convenient  to  get  cedar 
and  other  timber  there.  These  various  causes  made  Roxbury  some- 
what remiss  in  paying  her  promised  bounty,  occasioned  much  delay  in 
furnishing  the  minister’s  house  and  meeting-house,  and  called  out 
many  petitions  and  remonstrances  from  the  colony. 

April,  1693,  it  was  voted,  “That  if  the  town  of  Roxbury  will  pay 
the  £100  due  to  us  ; £10  by  May  next,  and  £60  next  May,  and  pay  for 
the  surveying  of  the  township,  and  will,  within  two  months,  send  up  a 
♦ committee  to  run  a dividing  line  between  ms  and  the  remaining  half, 
setting  forth  to  us  the  same  according  to  agreement,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  hereof  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  damages,  providing  this 
renouncing  of  damages  may  omit  for  other  troubles.”  Roxbury  not 
assenting,  in  September,  John  Butcher  was  chosen,  “ to  join  with 
Captain  Chapin,  of  Mendon,  to  go  to  Roxbury,  and  agree  and  deter- 
mine all  matters  supposed  to  be  in  difference,  particularly  the  £100 
and  the  remaining  part  of  land.”  By  this  mediation,  all  differences 
were  arranged  and  part  of  the  £100  remitted.  The  town,  November 
23,  “ returned  thanks  to  Captain  Chapin  for  his  services,  and  voted  to 
appropriate  £8  of  Roxbury  money  towards  finishing  the  minister’s 
house;  £10  of  the  same  to  buy  nails  and  irons  for  the  meeting  house, 
and  thirty  shillings  for  the  town  standai-ds.” 

During  the  winter,  the  meetingdiouse  was  completed,  and  in  March, 
1694,  “the  committee  were  enjoined  to  deliver  the  meetingdiouse  and 
lot,  with  all  appurtenances,  to  Mr.  Dwight,  and  make  return  and 
acceptance.”  Of  this  first  house  of  worship  in  Windham  County 
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territory,  nothiijg  is  known  but  its  dimensions.  It  was  doubtless  a 
rude,  ungainly  structure,  with  rough  board  seats  and  no  attempt  at 
tinish.  All  public  meetings  were  thenceforward  held  in  the  meeting- 
house, and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  appraise  the  Wl)ite  House — 
])robably  Wabbaquasset  Hall — and  sell  it,  if  they  had  opportunity,  to 
defray  town  cliarges. 

The  comjdetion  of  the  meeting-house  was  now  followed  by  the 
organization  of  the  church,  but,  unfortunately,  of  this  event  thei’e  is 
no  existing  recoi'd — and  just  at  this  period  a gap  in  Koxbury  church 
records  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  date  of  tlie  dismissal  of 
her  Woodstock  members.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  prior  to  1696  a 
church  was  regularly  organized  in  the  south  half  of  Woodstock,  “by  a 
council  assembled  according  to  the  common  usage  of  the  churches  in 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,”  and  that  ^Ir.  Josiah  Dwight 
was  ordained  as  its  pastor.  Cambridge  platform  was  adoi)ted  tor  its 
rule  of  discipline.  John  Chandler,  Sen.,  and  Benjamin  Sabin  were 
chosen  as  deacons.  The  ordination  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  now  followed 
by  his  marriage,  December  4,  1695,  to  Mary  Partridge,  of  Hatfield. 

The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Woodstock  was  as  yet  unin-  ^ 
habited  and  even  unappropriated,  the  settlers  occupying  little  more 
than  its  southeast  corner.  April  11,  1694,  it  was  voted,  by  a very  clear  ^ 
vote : — 

“ That  a division  of  land  be  laid  out,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
to  the  proprietors,  froni'^the  east  line,  east  side  of  Pond,  to  four  miles  i 

westward,  and  all  swamps  already  laid  out  as  swamps  and  all  swamps  that  ■' 

fall  in  any  division  (not  less  than  an  acre  in  a piece)  shall  be  esteemed  equal 
to  two  acres  of  land,  and  accordingly  shall  be  allowed  to  any  person  to 
whom  it  shall  fall.  And  that  the  division  be  double  to  the  home-lot — a j 

twenty-acre  home-lot  to  have  -forty  acres,  and  so  proportionably.”  • | 

W^illiam  Bartholomew,  Benjamin  Sabin  and  Benjamin  Griggs,  wdth  ! 

the  surveyor  (John  Butcher),  were  chosen  “ to  effect  the  wliole  work,  ^ 

having  respect  to  highways  which  they  are  to  lay  out  when  needful 
and  convenient.”  If  any  lot  should  fall  out  badly,  they  were  to  allow 
quantity  for  quality.  Such  pieces  of  land  as  they  should  judge  unfit  I 

to  lay  out  they  were  to  pass  over  and  make  true  report  of  all  their  J 

doings.  Under  these  directions,  fifty-one  lots  were  laid  out  and  dis^  j 

tributed.  Samuel  Perrin,  John  Carj)enter  and  .lolm  Mowry,  all  of  N 

Roxbury,  had  now  removed  to  Woodstock,  and  received  each  a share  t 

of  this  division.  lieservations  of  land  w'ere  set  aside  for  public  pur- 
poses. “A  ])iece  of  land  between  Jabez  Corbin’s  and  the  highway,”  | 

and  also  “ a piece  of  meadow  lot,”  were  devoted  to  maintaining  a school.  | 

A square  piece  of  land  in  front  of  James  Corbin’s,  containing  four  or  } 

five  acres,  was  8e(piestered  for  a training-place  and  burial-ground,  and  J 

still  forms  a part  of  Woodstock’s  pleasant  common.  The  liouse  and  / 

home-lot  occupied  by  Mr.  Dwight  were  formally  made  over  to  him 
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and  his  lieirs,  and  the  hill  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  ministry 
ordered  to  be  fenced  and  planted  with  orchards.  Deacon  John 
Chandler  was  granted  the  improvement  of  a piece  of  ground  for  five 
years  to  try  the  experiment  of  growing  tobacco,  “the  same  being 
part  of  a highway  and  part  of  the  common  the  Indians  lived  on.” 

Massachusetts’  doubtful  title  to  the  land  included  in  W oodstock  gave 
its  inhabitants  some  anxiety.  The  early  suspicion  that  this  land  would 
not  fall  within  the  Bay  Colony  were  her  bounds  to  be  questioned,  was 
now  greatly  strengthened,  and  those  most  familiar  with  the  country 
were  satisfied  that  Woodstock  even  extended  two  miles  south  of  Wood- 
ward’s and  Saflferey’s  line.  This  fact  led  some  of  the  Woodstock  settlers 
to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  for  a confirmation 
of  such  land  as  fell  within  their  colony  bounds.  Connecticut  graciously 
granted  their  request,  together  with  freedom  from  country  charges  for 
two  years.  A sharp  rebuke  from  Roxbury  of  this  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  Connecticut,  called  out  the  curt  reply  from  Woodstock’s  select- 
men, that  it  was  done  “ by  no  town  vote  or  act,  nor  yet  by  order  of 
the  selectmen,  but  by  some  particular  person,  and  we  do  not  know 
they  intended  you  any  harm.” 

In  1695-96,  Roxbury  accomplished  the  division  of  the  south  half 
of  her  share  of  Woodstock.  “John  Butcher  was  pitched  upon  for 
surveyor Lieutenant  Samuel  Ruggles  and  John  Davis,  Sen.,  were 
chosen  committee  to  superintend  the  survey  and  laying  out.  It  was 
agreed  that  each  individual  should  receive  ten  acres  of  land  for  every 
shilling  expended  by  him  in  colony  charges,  and  pay  for  the  survey 
and  subdivision  in  the  same  proportion.  At  a town  meeting  in  Wood- 
stock  meeting-house.  May  15,  1695,  William  Bartholomew  and 
Benjamin  Sabin  were  appointed  to  join  with  Roxbury ’s  Committee 
“in  stating  and  settling  the  diviiled  line  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Woodstock  and  Roxbury.  They  pitched  a stake  and  heap  of  stones 
on  the  top  of  Wash-won-toh-minunk  Hill,  and  a heap  of  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.”  A line  joining  these  points,  and  projected  east  and 
west,  parallel  to  the  south  bound  of  the  town,  was  laid  down  and 
accepted  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  sections.  A highway, 
four  rods  wide,  was  laid  out  upon  tlie  line.  Roxbury’s  committee  then 
proceeded  to  lay  out  her  land  in  nine  parallel  ranges,  running  north 
from  this  highway  to  about  the  centre  of  the  tract.  The  first  range, 
containing  thirty-four  lots,  lay  “ on  the  right  hand  of  the  path  leading 
to  Woodstock,” — probably  the  old  Connecticut  Path — and  abutted 
south  on  the  lines,  “ which  divide  between  the  land  of  the  first  goers 
or  settlers,  and  that  of  the  stayers  or  other  inhabitants  of  Roxbury.” 
The  second  range,  west  of  the  first,  contained  twenty-one  lots.  The 
third  comprised  seventeen  lots  and  ten  acres  for  the  mill.  The  fourth 
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range  was  laid  out  in  fifteen  lots  ; the  fifth  in  fifteen  ; the  sixth  in 
eleven  ; the  seventh  in  five  ; the  eighth  in  eleven  ; the  ninth  in  seven ; 
making  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-two.  These  shares  difiered  in 
extent,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  rate  paid  by  the 
proprietor.  A liighway,  four  rods  wide,  was  laid  out  between  each 
range,  with  cross  roads  between  the  lots  wherever  thought  needful. 
Tlie  lots'  “ were  drawn  at  a town-meeting,  appointed  for  that  end,” 
.tVpril  26,  1695,  and  the  division  completed  and  report  entered  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1696.  The  cost  of  this  survey  and  division  was  £27.  6s.  9d. 
The  balance  of  over  fifty  pounds,  still  due  to  Woodstock,  was  then  paid 
over  and  all  accounts  and  differences  harmoniously  settled.  Part  of 
the  money  received  from  Roxbury  by  Woodstock  was  immediately 
applied  to  paying  arrearages  to  the  minister,  who  was  thus  enabled 
“to  renounce  all  claims  for  himself  and  heirs  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Woodstock  by  reason  of  his  salary  for  preaching  and  teaching  them, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  May  6,  1696.”  The  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  inhabitants  according  as  they  had  home-lots 
or  had  paid  town  charges — John  Carpenter,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Sen., 
John  Holmes  and  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  making  distribution  of  the 
same. 
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T the  close  of  her  first  decade,  Woodstock  had  made  very 


creditable  progress.  Few  colonies  of  that  day  had  enjoyed 
greater  advantages — the  free  gift  of  an  ample  and  fertile  country, 
money  sufficient  for  the  most  pressing  public  outlays,  the  over  sight 
and  protection  of  a powerful  and  established  township — and  she  had 
suffered  no  hardships  or  privations  but  such  as  were  incident  to  a 
frontier  settlement  at  that  early  })eriod.  But  now,  when  with  differ- 
ences settled,  lands  confirmed  and  church  established,  she  was  about 
to  inaugurate  more  extensive  improvements,  she  was  called  to  pass 
through  a long  season  of  trouble  and  calamity. 

The  war  betweeii  England  and  France  exposed  the  New  England 
Colonies  to  Indian  irruptions  and  barbarities.  Bands  of  Mohawks 
ravaged  the  woods,  committing  the  most  shocking  atrocities.  A feeling 
of  insecurity  and  alarm  iiervaded  every  community.  Isolated  frontier 
settlements,  like  this  of  Woodstock,  were  especially  exposed  and 
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guarded.  Watcjli-houses  were  strengthened,  scouts  maintained,  and  a 
military  com})any  formed,  with  Peter  Aspinwall  for  lieutenant  and 
John  Chandler,  Jun.,  for  ensign.  The  leading  military  spirit  in  this 
day  of  darkness  and  peril  was,  however,  John  Sabin,  of  Mashamocpiet, 
a bold  and  active  pioneer — probably  brother  or  cousin  of  Deacon 
Benjamin  Sabin — who  had  established  himself  just  south  of  Woodstock 
line  a few  years  previous,  built  himself  a house  vdth  fortifications,  and 
gained  great  influence  and  authority  over  the  Wabbaquassets. 

Its  first  serious  alarm  befell  Woodstock,  August  26,  1696.  A band 
of  marauding  Mohawks  fell  suddenly  upon  the  neighboring  settlement 
of  Oxford — settled  years  before  by  a colony  of  French  Huguenots. 
John  Johnson,  returning  home  from  a visit  in  Woodstock,  was  shot 
down  dead  on  his  own  door-step.  His  three  children,  playing  about 
the  room,  were  seized  and  dashed  against  the  chimney  jamb.  A 
neighbor,  John  Evans,  was  also  killed.  Mrs.  Johnson  managed  to 
escape  by  the  aid  of  her  brother,  Andrew  Sigourney,  who  dragged  her 
out  of  the  house  by  a back  passage  and  down  the  banks  of  the  adjacent 
river,  where  they  cowered  till  nightfall,  and  then  made  their  way  as 
best  they  could  to  Woodstock.  The  inhabitants  were  aroused  at  break 
of  day  by  the  arrival  of  these  fugitives  with  their  heavy  tidings.  The 
news  was  spread  through  the  different  settlements,  filling  them  with 
alarm  and  terror.  The  savages  might  at  any  moment  burst  upon  them. 
Their  defences  were  slight,  ammunition  scanty,  their  own  Indians 
doubtful.  The  whole  population — men,  women  and  children — -hastened 
within  their  fortifications.  Posts  were  at  once  dispatched  to  Lieutenant 
General  Stoughton,  commander  of  the  Massachusetts  forces,  and  to 
Major  James  Fitch,  at  Norwich.  The  day  and  night  were  spent  in 
watching  and  terror,  but  before  morning  the  ai’rival  of  Major  Fitch, 
with  his  brother  Daniel,  a few  English  soldiers  and  a band  of  Pequots 
and  Mohegans  somewhat  allayed  apprehensions.  No  enemy  had  been 
seen,  but  it  was  rumored  that  they  had  divided  into  small  companies 
and  were  lurking  about  the  woods.  It  was  ])roposed  to  leave  a suffi- 
cient number  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Woodstock  and  send  the  others 
to  range  for  the  marauders.  The  Wabbaquassets  eagerly  welcomed 
Major  Fitch  as  their  friend  and  master,  and  offered  to  join  the  Mohe- 
gans in  this  congenial  service.  The  Woodstock  authorities  would 
gladly  have  employed  them,  but  could  not  supply  them  with  ammuni- 
tion according  to  the  laws. of  Massachusetts.  To  refuse  their  offer  at 
this  critical  juncture,  or  to  send  them  forth  without  proper  ammu- 
nition, might  enrage  and  forever  alienate  them,  while  conciliation 
and  indulgence  might  make  them  the  firm  friends  and  allies  of 
Woodstock.  Under  these  circumstances.  Major  Fitch  took  the 
resj)onsibility  of  employing  and  equip})ing  these  Indians.  Calling 
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them  all  together,  he  took  their  names,  and  found  twenty-nine  fighting 
men — twenty-five  native  Wabbaquassets  and  four  Shetuckets  married 
to  Wabbaquasset  wives.  Eighteen  Wabbaquassets  and  twenty-three 
Mohegans  then  sallied  out  under  Captain  Daniel  Fitch,  to  range 
tlirough  Massachusetts,  with  a commission  from  Major  Fitch,  as  magis- 
trate and  militaiy  officer,  asking  all  plantations  to  which  they  might 
come  fol*  supplies  and  accommodations.  Scarcely  had  they  gone  forth 
when  four  strange  Indians  were  discovered  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  but  whether  enemies  or  not  they  could  not  tell.  At  evening,  a 
scout  from  Providence  arrived,  “ being  the  Captain,  with  fourteen  men, 
who  had  been  out  two  days  noithward  of  Mendon  and  Oxford  but 
made  no  discovery.”  Cai)tain  Fitch  and  his  company  were  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  the  invading  Mohawks  effected  their  escape  uninjured. 
A consultation  was  held  as  to  the  best  mode  of  defending  Woodstock. 
The  Wabbaquassets  wmuld  “not  be  ordered  by  any  but  by  virtue  of 
authority  from  Connecticut,”  and  yet  “they  could  not  venture  the  case 
to  be  without  them.”  Major  Fitch  placed  them  under  the  charge  of 
Captain  John  Sabin,  “ who,  beyond  dispute,  was  in  Connecticut 
Colony,”  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  authorities  of  Woodstock  as 
they  saw  cause  to  employ  them,  and  if  they  were  not  serviceable  pro- 
mised “ to  take  them  off  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  General  Court 
of  Connecticut.”  In  a brief  note  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Stoughton, 
Major  Fitch  explained  the  situation,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
conciliating  these  Indiaits,  and  his  own  concern  for  this  “poor,  afflicted, 
distressed  country.” 

From  this  time,  there  was  no  peace  or  security  in  Woodstock. 
Alarms  and  panics  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some  of  its  settlers 
returned  to  Koxbury.  “ Upon  information  that  several  of  its  inhabi- 
tants had  removed,  and  others  were  preparing  to  do  so,  whereby  the 
duty  of  watching,  searching  and  scouting  would  be  too  heavy  upon 
those  that  i-emained  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the  place,  it  being  an 
out  plantation,”  the  General  Assembly  ordered,  October,  1696,  “That 
Woodstock  be  accounted  a frontier,  and  comprehended  within  the  Act 
to  jirevent  the  deserting  of  the  frontier.”  By  this  Act,  inhabitants  of 
frontier  towns  were  prohibited  from  leaving  these  towns  without 
special  license  under  very  severe  penalties. 

Mr.  Dwight  remained  bravely  at  his  post,  and  did  much  to  encour- 
age the  people  during  tliis  period.  Lieutenant  Peter  Aspinwall  and 
other  young  men  went  out  as  scouts  with  parties  of  Indians.  John 
Chandler,  Jun.,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wabbaquassets 
and  Mohegans  by  the  Massaclmsetts  government,  and  directed  them 
“ where  to  hunt  and  what  sign  to  wear  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  i 
by  meeting  with  English  scouts,”  while  Captain  Sabin  made  himself  j 
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very  serviceable  by  engaging  many  Wabb  aquas  sets  in  the  interests  of 
the  English  and  keeping  whole  families  within  his  fortifications  while 
the  men  were  out  at  service.  It  was  during  this  period  of  alarm  and 
perturbation  that  the  town  found  it  needful  on  some  occasion  to  treat 
itself  with  eight  shillings’  worth  “ of  drink,  to  be  })aid  by  James 
Corbin  with  the  town  money  then  in  his  hand,  and  accordingly  it  was 
performed.”  Attendance  at  town  meetings  became  so  remiss  and 
irregular  that  it  was  voted,  “ That  any  one  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
attend  should  pay  a fine  of  one  and  six-pence — six-pence  for  not 
appearing  at  the  time  appointed,  and  an  additional  six-pence  for  every 
hour’s  absence.”  No  public  improvements  were  attempted  during  the 
Avar. 

After  a brief  interval  of  quiet,  troubles  broke  out  anew  early  in  1700. 
Captain  Sabin  observed  many  suspicious  indications,  and  mysterious 
hints  were  dropped  by  certain  Indians.  A meeting  was  held  at  Crystal 
Pond,  ostensibly  for  fishing,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  Indians, 
but  after  several  days'  absence  they  came  back  Avithout  fish,  and  a few 
days  aftei’Avard  they  started  off  again,  with  squaws  and  children  and 
the  treasure  of  the  tribe,  “ pretending  fear  and  danger  from  the 
Slohegans.”  Fears  were  at  this  time  entertained  throughout  the 
Colonies  of  a general  combination  and  uprising  among  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  and  it  Avas  at  once  conjectured  that  the  Wabbaquassets 
had  gone  to  meet  the  combined  forces  at  Monadnock  and  join  in  a 
general  foray.  A panic  ensued.  Dispatches  were  sent  at  once  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Connecticut,  who  sent  to  their  relief  Captain 
Samuel  Mason,  with  twelve  English  soldiers  and  eighteen  Mohegans. 
Arriving  at  Woodstock  at  2 P.  ]VI.,  Saturday,  February  3,  they  found  the 
people  in  great  excitement.  James  Corbin’s  cart,  laden  Avith  ammuni- 
tion, was  on  the  road  from  Boston  in  great  danger  of  interception  and 
capture  by  the  enemy.  News  had  come  that  the  fugitives  traveled 
sixteen  miles  the  first  night,  though  divers  children  were  much  frozen, 
and  one  man  nearly  drowned  in  crossing  a river.  A consultation  Avas 
held  with  Mr.  DAvight,  Captain  Sabin  and  the  principal  men  of  Wood- 
stock,  Avho  thought  it  best  to  send  for  the  Indians  to  return  and  assure 
them  of  their  friendship  and  protection.  Three  Wabbaquassets,  “of 
great  faithfulness  to  the  English  ” — Kinsodock,  Mookheag  and  Pesicus — 
were  accordingly  sent  on  Sunday  to  Colonel  King,  of  Dunstable,  Avith 
a note  from  Captain  Mason,  praying  him  “ to  forward  them  on  their 
journey  to  Penacook  or  Monadnuk,  Avhere,  as  we  understand,  the  com- 
bined Indians  keep  their  head-quarters,  or  to  any  other  })lace  where  our 
Indians  are  gone,  and  if  there  be  Avith  you  any  Indians  it  may  be  well 
to  send  some  with  them,  that  they  may  fully  inform  the  Indians  that 
the  English  have  no  designs  against  them,  and  that  if  Tobey  himself 
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should  return  he  would  have  courteous  treatment  showed  him.”  A ^ 
pass  was  given  to  these  envoys,  forbidding  people  to  take  their  arms  < 
from  them.  A dispatch  was  also  sent  to  Lord  Bellmont,  governor  of  | 
jMassachusetts,  by  John  Ingalls,  of  Oxford,  showing  their  fear  of 
a[)proaching  evil  from  the  enemy,  and  the  aid  sent  from  Connecticut. 

Whether  Mi‘.  Dwight  was  able  to  hold  religious  services  on  this 
disturbed  Sabbath  is  very  doubtful.  Xews  came  during  the  day  that  \ 
Janies  Corbin’s  cart  was  approaching,  and  sixty  men  with  arms  went  J 
out  to  meet  it  and  brought  it  in  with  great  rejoicing.  Monday  was  ? 
spent  in  collecting  information  and  arranging  defences.  Six  Mohegans 
were  detailed  to  remain  in  Woodstock,  under  care  of  Captain  Sabin — 
the  friendly  Wabbaquassets  otfering  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance 
and  find  them  room  in  their  wigwams,  and  also  to  “ take  charge  of  the 
children  and  concerns  of  those  sent  to  Dunstable.”  James  Corbin  was  , 
desired  not  to  dispose  of  any  ammunition  to  any  Indian  but  with  the 
approbation  of  Captain  Sabin  or  Mr.  Dwight.  Having  thus  provided  ^ 
for  the  safety  and  defence  of  Woodstock,  leaving  every  man  well  l 
equipped  with  arms  and  in  good  capacity  to  make  resistance.  Captain  j 
Mason  “took  leave  of  friends”  there  on  Monday  morning,  promising  , 
to  send  up  six  Pequots  and  desiring  word  to  be  sent  to  .New  London 
as  soon  and  often  as  anything  otfered.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  result 
of  Kinsodock’s  mission,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  combination,  if 
planned,  was  not  completed,  nor  the  apprehended  “ resurrection  and  ^ 
revolt”  effected.  The^ absconding  Wabbaquassets  probably  returned  ' 
to  their  homes  and  Woodstock  enjoyed  another  brief  interval  of 
peace. 

In  1702,  France  and  England  resumed  hostilities,  and  the  Indians 
were  again  thrown  into  a ferment.  During  this  war,  alarms  and  J 
assaults  were  frequent,  and  the  frontier  settlements^  greatly  disturbed.  ' 
]Major  Fitch  was  appointed  by  the  government  of  Connecticut  to  order 
forces  for  the  safety  of  its  upper  towns,  and  again  visited  Woodstock,  | 
June  9,  1704.  He  found  the  people  poorly  provided  and  much  exposed;  i ! 
the  women  and  children  all  gathered  into  garrisons,  with  but  one  man  to  f ^ 
guard  them.  The  other  inliabitants  were  out  scouting  or  in  their  fields  j 
at  labor.  The  families  on  the  westward  hill  he  found  in  very  difficult^ 
and  disheartening  circumstances,  being  too  remote  to  come  into  town? 
and  having  no  adequate  fortifications.  The  Major  decided  to  leave! 
fifteen  men  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  to  serve  altei'nately  as  scout  1 
and  guard — that  there  might  be  fresh  men  to  march — and  desired  the  j 
government  of  Massachusetts  to  provide  “ the  standing  part  at  y® 
several  garrisons  as  to  dyet,  and  y®  marching  part  with  supper  and! 
breakfast  when  they  come  in.”  With  this  provision,  he  thought  the  i 
place  would  be  sufficiently  i)rotected  so  that  the  inhabitants  “ could  go 
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about  their  business  and  somewhat  safely  follow  their  occasions.”  In 
behalf  of  the  west  hill  inhabitants,  he  asked  to  have  a garrison 
allowed  them.  Massachusetts  complied  with  this  proposition,  at  least 
as  to  tlie  subsisting  of  the  scout,  and  the  soldiers  remained  on  guard 
till  the  following  January,  and  apparently  prevented  any  further  panic 
or  outbreak. 


VI. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES.  FINAL  DIVISION  OF  ROXBURY’S  HALF  OF 

WOODSTOCK. 

During  these  years  of  strife  and  confusion,  Woodstock  made  little 
progress.  Her  population  diminished,  her  public  affairs  wei-e 
neglected,  her  common  lands  were  left  unfenced,  her  highways  over- 
grown with  bushes  and  her  mill-house  fell  into  such  a state  of  dilapida- 
tion “that  the  bad  weather  did  often  spoil  both  bags  and  corn.”  As 
musty  and  sour  meal  was  no  better  than  gritty.  Deacon  Sabin,  Matthew 
I)a\ds  and  Benjamin  Griggs  were  sent  by  the  town  to  treat  with  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  who  promised  as  soon  as  it  was  good  weather  to  set 
the  mill  in  good  repair  and  make  up  the  mill-house  sufficient  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town.”  In  1701),  a cart-bridge  was  built  over  Muddy 
Brook  by  Goodman  Eastmans.  In  1703,  Deacon  Sabin  agreed  to  fence 
the  burying-place,  and  it  was  voted,  “ that  a piece  of  land  formerly 
improved  by  an  Indian,  John  Aquaticus,  who  pays  rent,  should,  for  the 
town’s  benefit,  be  a school  for  ever.”  After  1704,  Indian  alarms  sub- 
sided, though  scouts  were  still  maintained  in  the  woods,  “as  there  was 
necessity  and  occasion,”  and  loads  of  wood  for  the  watch  were  included 
among  the  town  expenditures.  Public  improvetuents  now  received 
more  attention.  In  1704,  the  first  school-house  was  built  on  the  com- 
mon, near  the  meeting-house — the  first  schoolmaster  reported  is  John 
Picker  ; the  second,  Thomas  Lyon.  At  the  first  town  meeting  held 
in  the  new  school-house,  John  Holmes  proposed  to  leave  out  of  fence  a 
l^iece  of  land  westward  of  his  sawmill,  for  a common  forever,  provided 
the  town  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  a certain  pai’cel  of  apple  trees 
upon  the  tract  and  allowed  him  two  acres  for  one,  elsewhere.  This 
proposition  was  accepted,  and  thus  Soutli  Woodstock  was  ])rovided 
with  its  common.  Seats  for  men  and  boys  Avere  ordered  in  the  meet- 
ing-house and  the  deacons  empowered  to  attend  to  its  seating, 
with  the  “assistance  of  any  one  of  the  inhabitants  they  may  choose.” 
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Cattle  and  birds  were  now  looked  after.  Tiie  useful  clay-pits  bad 
become  dangerous  pit-falls.  The  selectmen  were  enjoined  “to  keep 
the!u  well  filled  up,  so  that  no  more  of  our  creatures  be  lost  in  them,” 
and  a law  was  passed,  “ That  if  any  person  lowered  down  the  fence  or 
draw-bridge  in  going  in  or  out  for  clay,  whereby  loss  or  damage 
ensued,  he  should  be  liable  to  damages.”  As  the  great  number  of 
birds  were  thought  to  endanger  the  crops,  it  was  voted,  “ That  every 
inhabitant  capable  of  voting  should  bring  in  twenty-four  blackbirds’ 
heads  to  the  town  treasury,  before  Micluelnias,  on  penalty  of  a penny 
a head  for  the  number  lacking.”  A penny  a head  was  afterwards 
allowed  for  blackbirds  and  “ sixpence  a dozen  for  yolo-birds.”  Rewards 
lor  killing  wolves  ^vere  paid  occasionally. 

The  loss  in  population  was  slowly  recovered.  Private  proprietorship 
discouraged  immigration.  There  was  little  available  land  to  be  pur- 
chased. The  owners  of  the  south  half  kept  their  shares  for  division 
among  their  families.  The  northern  half  was  but  partially  laid  out 
and  still  unsubdued.  In  its  first  tw'enty  years,  Woodstock  received 
very  few  new  settlers.  The  lapse  of  time  brought  the  usual  changes. 
The  fathers  passed  away  and  the  sons  took  their  pla(;es.  Nathaniel 
Johnson  died  in  1697  ; John  Butcher,  in  1699  ; Deacon  John  Chandler, 
in  1703.  Butcher’s  right  in  VV^oodstock  was  purchased  by  Samuel 
Paine. 

Deacon  Chandler’s  estate  was  valued  at  £512.  Os.  6d.  He  left  his 
house  and  homestead  arid  a double  portion  of  his  estate  to  his  eldest 
son,  John  ; his  lands  in  Hashamoquet — now  Pomfret — to  his  youngest 
son,  Joseph.  Captain  John  Chandler  returned  with  his  family  to 
AVoodstock  after  his  father’s  death,  but  was  still  much  occupied  in  land 
surveys  and  operations  in  Connecticut.  No  man  was  so  much  concerned 
in  the  early  settlement  of  Windham  County.  The  diffei-ent  towns 
were  laid  out  by  him,  and  nearly  every  farm  in  them.  He  owned  lar’ge 
tracts  of  land  in  Killingly,  Pomfret  and  Ashford,  and  indeed  was  only 
exceeded  by  Major  Fitch  in  the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions.  The 
land  between  Woodstock  and  the  Quinebaug  was  purchased  by  him, 
and  sold  to  a company  of  Woodstock  proprietors.  In  1705,  he  was 
employed  by  the  parties  interested  in  the  Mohegan  land  claim,  in 
making  a survey  and  map  of  that  disputed  territory.  At  home  he  was 
constantly  employed  in  public  serwices.  All  important  commissions 
and  negotiations  were  enti-usted  to  him.  He  was  supei-intendent  of  the 
Indians  and  all  their  affair’s.  He  was  the  fii’st,  and  long  the  only  repre- 
sentative sent  by  Woodstock  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  honored 
at  hoirie  and  abroad  as  the  leading  citizen  of  this  section  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  1707,  Woodstock’s  eastern  boundary -line  was  run  and  the  line 
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between  the  divisions  stated  and  perfected  by  Captain  Chandler,  at  the 
request  and  co'st  of  tlie  two  townships.  Beginning  at  a walnut  tree 
west  of  Muddy  Brook,  he  ran  the  line  over  North-running,  Gravel  and 
Bunggee  Brooks  and  Black  Pond  to  the  western  bound  of  the  town. 
Eastward,  from  Muddy  Brook,  the  line  crossed  Jabez  Corbin’s  held, 
Washwontohminunk  Hill  and  thence  to  the  east  bound  “ near  twenty 
rods  east  of  a brook  which  runs  out  of  a pine  swamp.”  Deacon  Edward 
Morris  and  Benjamin  Griggs,  who  had  acted  as  agents  for  Roxbury  in 
this  work,  were  farther  employed,  with  Jacob  Parker,  to  prevent  the 
disturbance  of  Roxbury’s  timber,  with  })ower  to  prosecute  such  as 
should  cut  or  carry  it  off.  Soon  after  this  formal  statement  of  line, 
settlers  are  believed  to  have  entered  upon  the  north  half  of  Wood- 
stock. 

This  increase  of  population  in  the  northern  half  of  Woodstock  was 
nearly  counterbalanced  by  decrease  in  the  south.  Many  citizens  of 
Woodstock  removed  into  the  regions  beyond  them  and  helped  build 
up  the  northern  towns  of  Windham  County.  Both  deacons  of  the 
church — Benjamin  Sabin,  one  of  the  “old  thirteen,”  and  John  Car- 
penter, successor  to  Deacon  Chandler — removed  in  1705  to  the  new 
settlement  of  Mashamoquet.  Nathaniel  Gary,  Nathaniel  Sanger,  John 
Hubbard,  John  Lyon,  George  Griggs,  Samuel  Paine,  Jun.,  and  Samuel 
Perrin,  Jun.,  all  removed  to  that  attractive  plantation  at  about  this 
period.  Peter  Aspinwall  and  the  sons  of  John  Leavens  were  the  first 
pioneers  and  planters  of  Killingly.  Samuel  Rice,  Philip  Eastman, 
Arthur  Humphrey  and  other  sons  of  Woodstock  helped  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Ashford.  A large  part  of  this  latter  township  was 
purchased  by  James  Corbin,  who  still  continued  his  trading  operations, 
supplied  ibe  new  settlements  with  cider  and  other  liquoi'S,  and  gathered 
such  quantities  of  “ deer-skins,  bear-skins,  beaver  and  other  furs,”  that 
he  had  “ much  ado  ” to  get  them  conveyed  to  the  Great  Street  in 
Boston,  his  cart,  drawn  by  four  oxen  and  four  horses,  breaking  down 
often  in  the  rough  roads  between  Woodstock  and  Mendon. 

The  opening  of  the  surrounding  country,  if  it  diminished  theq)opula- 
tion  of  Woodstock,  increased  its  business  and  importance.  From  an 
isolated  frontier  settlement  it  became  a flourishing  centre,  with 
comjnunities  growing  up  around  it.  Woodstock  was  the  mother  settle- 
ment, with  conveniences  and  institutions.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
border  towns  made  use  of  the  mills,  patronized  its  shop,  participated 
in  its  trainings,  frequented  its  house  of  worship  and  claimed  a share  of 
its  minister.  In  December,  1703,  complaint  was  made  in  town  meeting 
“ that  the  Borderers  neglect  to  pay  a suitable  proportion  of  Mr. 
Dwight’s  salary,  though  they  frequent  the  house  of  God  and  have  no- 
where else  to  repair  nnto  for  the  same,”  and  it  was  voted,  “ That  an 
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obligation  be  drawn  up  and  carried  by  a committee  both  in  Mashamo- 
qnet  and  Killingly  to  subscribe  unto  what  they  will  pay  for  Mr. 
Dwight’s  })resent  salary,  and  such  as  shall  not  subscribe  or  continue 
without  paying  the  same,  shall  be  complained  of  to  the  aiitlioriiies  of 
Connecticut.”  Samuel  Paine  and  Nathaniel  Sanger  were  appointed 
the  following  year  “ To  go  to  the  Borderers  and  see  what  they  will 
subscribe  for  Mr.  Dwight’s  salary.” 

The  growth  of  these  new  settlements  made  better  traveling  accom- 
modations desirable,  and  stimulated  ^Yoodstock  to  greater  enterprise. 
Mendon  was  invited  “ To  make  a bridge  over  Medfield  River,”  and  the 
General  Court — “ To  bridge  the  gi'eat  meadows  between  us  and 
Mendon.”  A road  was  laid  out,  in  1708,  through  Woodstock,  from 
Medfield,  Massachusetts,  to  Enfield,  Connecticut.  As  the  way  cut 
through  the  swamps  by  Peter  Aspinwall,  to  Providence,  was  but  a 
rude  bridle-path,  the  selectmen  of  Woodstock  invited  those  ot 
Killingly  to  join  with  them  in  petitioning  Providence  town  council  to 
lay  out  a road  through  their  township  to  the  Quinebaug.  October  9, 
1710,  John  Holmes  and  Jonathan  Peake  were  directed  “to  meet  com- 
mittees from  Killingly  and  ]Mashamoquet,  at  sun  an  hour  high  at 
fiirthest,  on  Friday  next  if  it  be  fair,  if  not  the  next  fair  day — to 
advise  and  state  a suitable  place  on  Quinebaug  River,  where  it  may  be 
most  commodious  for  a bridge,  that  the  road  to  Providence  may  be 
laid  to  that  part  of  the  river.”  The  road  was  laid  out  between  Muddy 
Brook  and  the  Quinebaug,  crossing  the  latter  river,  as  at  present,  just 
below  the  Falls  and  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  but  no  perma- 
nent bridge  was  erected  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

With  these  great  works  in  progress,  smaller  aftairs  were  not  neglected. 
The  selectmen  were  enjoined  “ to  obtain  a suitable  person  or  persons 
to  keep  a school  or  schools  to  teach  children  to  read,  wiate  and  cypher, 
till  the  first  of  March  ; after  that  by  a woman  or  women.”  In  1710, 
two  new  school-houses  were  ordered;  one  near  John  Childs’  corner,  at 
South  Woodstock;  one  near  Jose})h  Bacon’s: — Samuel  Perrin,  Smith 
Johnson,  William  Lyon  and  John  Morse  a committee  to  build  them. 
In  October  following,  Deacon  Edward  Morris  was  em|)owered  “to 
obtain  Thomas  Lyon  to  keep  school  two  months  at  the  north,  and 
Ste[)hen  Sabin  two  months  at  the  south  of  the  town,  provided  they 
require  not  above  nine  shillings  a week.”  In  1710,  John  Holmes 
received  from  the  town,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  public  services,  a 
grant  of  the  Falls,  thirty  rods  below  his  house  and  the  mill,  and  liberty 
on  the  west  side  the  brook  to  the  Falls.  A fulling-mill,  soon  after 
established  he.re  by  Mr.  Holmes,  was  a great  public  benefit.  In  1712, 
he  was  also  “chosen  and  desired  to  make  coffins  as  there  may  be 
occasion.”  William  Lyon,  at  tlie  same  time,  accepted  the  office  of 
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grave  digger — “ lie  to  have  two  sliilliiigs  per  grave  for  five  years  and 
under;  tliree  shillings  between  twelve  and  live;  five  shillings  for  all 
jiersons  above  twelve  years — he  finding  tools  and  giving  suitable 
attendance  and  making  the  graves  a suitable  deiith.” 

In  1710,  a new  division  of  land  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by 
Captain  Chandler — thirty-seven  proprietors  receiving  fifty-four  shares. 
Few  of  the  original  proprietors  were  [iresent  at  this  distribution, 
many  were  represented  by  their  sons — Peter  Aspinwall’s  share  had 
passed  to  John  Childs;  Benjamin  Sabin’s' to  John  Marcy  and  Jonathan 
Payson  ; John  Bowen’s  to  James  Horsman;  Nathaniel  Garey’s  to 
Thomas  Eaton.  Captain  Chandler  had  bought  and  held  several  shares. 
It  was  voted,  “ That  the  lands  still  undivided  on  the  east  end  of  the 
town  to  the  town  line  shall  abide  as  common  land*  forever,  or  till  the 
town  dispose  of  them.”  It  was  also  agreed  to  petition  the  General 
Court  for  an  enlargement  of  the  town  to  Quinebaug  River.  The  fee 
of  this  land  was  now  purchased  of  Ca})lain  Chandler. 

The  final  division  and  distribution  of  the  remaining  land  in  the  north 
half  of  Woodstock  was  next  accomplished,  Roxbury,  in  1711,  voting, 
“ That  these  lands  should  be  divided  as  soon  as  may  be.”  A meeting 
of  Woodstock  proprietors  was  held  in  Roxbury,  May  6,  1718,  when  it 
was  agreed,  “ That  all  the  undivided  common  lands  lying  in  the  old 
town’s  half,  fit  and  useful  to  be  divided,  be  forthwith  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  divided  and  apportioned  to  and  amongst  the  several 
proprietors,  according  to  their  several  proportions.”  William  Dudley, 
Captain  Joshua  Lamb  and  Edward  Bridges  were  appointed  a committee 
to  bring  in  proposals  for  the  division  and  good  management  of  said 
lands.  William  Dudley  was  sworn  as  proprietors’  clerk.  Tlie  pro- 
prietors again  met.  May  19,  when  the  following  proposals  were 
submitted  and  accepted  : — 

1.  That  there  be  two  divisions  of  land,  if  the  same  be  tit;  if  not,  one  of 
upland  and  another  of  swamps  and  meadows. 

2.  Proprietors  to  draw  lots. 

3.  To  allow  quantity  for  quality. 

4.  That  it  be  left  to  the  Committee’s  judgment  to  decide  when  to  begin. 

5.  That  there  be  a distinct  division  of  swamps  and  meadows  to  every 
proprietor. 

6.  That  the  committee  should  lay  out  and  establish  roads  and  ways. 

7.  That  Captain  Samuel  Kuggles,  Edmond  Dorr  and  John  Holbrook  be  a 
committee  to  levy  charges  and  disbursements  that  shall  arrive  on  these  divi- 
sions Avhen  they  are  drawn  and  adjusted,  on  the  several  proprietors,  according 
to  their  proportions,  and  receive  the  same  according  to  the  rate  or  assess- 
ment, and  pay  out  the  same  according  to  the  accompt  of  charges  when  given 
in  by  the  committee  that  shall  divide  the  land. 

8.  That  all  the  proprietors  shall  pay  their  several  rates  or  proportion  of  the 
charges  to  the  said  committee,  appointed  to  levy  and  receive  the  same,  in 
twenty  days  after  the  same  is  levied  and  published,  on  the  penalty  of  losing 
the  several  shares  or  lots  in  their  divisions,  not  excluding  any  persons  that 
shall  be  orphans  or  widows  or  absent  by  the  providence  of  God. 

9.  That  the  school-lot  shall  be  free  of  all  charges. 
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10.  Committee  to  inquire  into  pretended  claims. 

11.  That  this  day  nine  weeks,  after  lecture,  the  proprietors  draw  lots. 

12.  The  committee  is  instructed  to  show  neither  favour  or  affection  in  the 
dischariie  of  their  trust,  but  to  deal  faithfully  and  uprightly  according  to  their 
best  skill  and  judgment. 

13.  That  the  papers  should  be  put  into  the  clerk’s  hands. 

14.  That  notifications  for  meetings  should  be  put  up  in  public  places. 

15.  The  committee  to  be  allowed  five  shillings  a day. 

IG.  Assessors,  two  and  sixpence  a day. 

17.  No  other  lot  to  be  allowed  for  mill. 


The  committee  promptly  fulfilled  their  instructions,  laying  out  the 
remaining  land  in  twelve  ranges,  “ all  conformable  to  Mr.  Butcher  s 
Av<n-k,”  with  highways  corresponding  with  those  previously  allowed. 
On  the  appointed  day,  July  21,  1713,  the  proprietors  drew  lots  for 
their  respective  portions,  having  previously  voted,  “ That  the  lots,  viz., 
a hundred  and  forty-two  in  number,  be  the  only  ones  to  be  drawn  for 
the  three  divisions  of  swamps,  meadows  and  upland,  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors draw  but  once  for  the  three  divisions.”  On  account  of  the 
slope  of  the  east  bound  of  the  town  and  perhaps,  also,  the  intrusion  of 
meadow  land  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  range  now  laid  out  was  made  to 
conform  with  the  third  of  the  previous  division.  This  first  range 
comprised  twenty-one  lots,  167  rods  in  width,  beginning  at  the  north 
bound  of  the  town,  and  running  south  till  it  met  the  third  range,  with 
a highway  four  rods  wide  at  the  west  end,  and  one  of  six  rods  between 
the  twenty-first  lot  and  third  range.  The  second  range,  meeting  the 
fourth,  was  laid  out  in  ten  lots,  leaving  a piece  of  common  or  undivided 
land  on  the  north  of  298  acres.  The  third  was  bounded  north  by  the  ' 
north  bound  of  the  town,  and  comprised  twelve  lots,  160  rods  wide, 
together  with  Maple  Island  meadow  and  202  acres  of  common  land  at 
the  south  end  adjoining  the  fifth  range.  The  fourth  range,  abutting  on 
the  sixth,  with  a highway  on  the  west,  as  in  the  preceding  ranges,  was 
laid  out  in  twelve  lots,  172  rods  wide,  with  107  acres  left  common. 
The  fifth  range  comprised  twenty  lots,  170  rods  wide,  bounding  south 
on  the  seventh  range,  with  a four-rod  highway  on  the  eas%  thus  making 
a highway  eight  rods  wide,  passing  from  north  to  south  through  or 
near  the  centre  of  the  town.  A four-rod  highway  was  also  allowed  on 
the  west  of  this  range.  The  57th  lot,  laid  out  to  George  and  James 
Griggs,  was  almost  half  taken  up  by  Muddy  Brook  Pond.  The  58th 
was  reserved  for  a school.  A lot  of  124  acres  was  also  reserved  for 
public  uses.  The  sixth  range,  bounded  south  on  last  lot  of  eighth,  and 
contained  eleven  lots,  and  common  land  qn  north  bounds.  The  seventh, 
abutting  on  the  ninth,  had  also  eleven  lots,  with  a highway  on  the  east 
and  common  at  the  north.  The  eighth  range  began  at  the  dividing 
line  between  the  Goers  and  Stayers,  with  a four-rod  highway  between 
and  a highway  on  the  east.  It  was  divided  into  ten  lots,  and  fell  short 
of  the  north  bound  of  the  town  by  856  rods  of  land,  unfit  for  division. 
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The  ninth  extended  from  common  on  the  nortli  to  dividing  line,  and 
comprised  but  six  lots,  with  Pine  Swamp  meadow  and  ten  acres  for 
common  at  the  south.  The  tenth  range  extended  from  north  boundary 
line  to  the  Great  Cedar  swamp,  with  highway  on  each  side,  and 
included  nine  lots.  The  eleventh  began  some  rods  from  north  line, 
“ land  near  which  not  being  fit  for  division,”  and  contained  eleven  lots. 
The  twelfth  and  last  range  began  at  the  dividing  line  between  Goers 
and  Stayers,  and  was  bounded  east  by  highway,  west  and  north  by  the 
bounds  of  the  town.  The  ninth  lot  of  this  range,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-second  of  the  division,  was  drawn  by  Ralph  Bradhurst. 

■ Governors  Wait,  Winthrop,  and  Joseph  Dudley  received  the  largest 
number  of  acres.  Many  of  these  shares  were  ai)propriated  by  old 
Woodstock  settlers,  who  had  bought  up  Roxbury  rights  and  assigned 
them  to  their  sons.  Edward  Morris,  John  Holmes,  Henry  Bowen, 
John  Bugbee,  Thomas  Bacon,  Edward  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  Peake, 
John  Payson,  together  with  numerous  Lyons,  Mays,  Frizz^ls,  Davises 
and  Johnsons,  thus  became  proprietors  in  the  north  half  of  Woodstock. 
Some  time  passed  before  the  land  was  made  over.  Further  instructions 
were  found  needful.  At  a meeting  of  proprietors,  November  9, 
1714,  it  was  voted  : — 

1.  Upon  consideration  of  the  difficulty  and  damage  of  laying  out  the 
meadows  distinct  and  in  a particular  division,  according  to  a former  vote, 
it  is  therefore  at  this  time  voted.  That  all  the  swamps  and  meadows,  except 
what  is  hereinafter  excepted,  be  laid  out  with  the  uplands  and  accounted  as 
such  in  the  after  allotments  and  divisions. 

2.  That  Senexsett,  Maple  Island,  Pine  Swamp  and  May’s  meadows  be 
sold — the  proprietors  to  have  the  first  offer — in  order  to  the  defraying  the 
charges  of  laying  out  the  lands,  and  that  no  particular  propriety  shall  buy 
above  live  acres. 

The  assessors  previously  appointed  were  now  made  a committee  for 
disposing  of  the  meadows,  and  the  standing  committee  empowered  to 
agree  with  persons  for  the  convenience  of  a way  from  the  second  range 
to  the  Country  or  Connecticut  Road,  allowing  undivided  lands  in 
recompense  for  damage.  It  was  also  ordered,  “ That  the  cedar  swamp 
be  left  distinct  and  excepted  from  this  present  division,  and  be  under 
restrictions  and  reservations  from  any  persons  cutting  any  timber  there 
without  leave  had  from  the  committee  or  persons  appointed  to  inspect 
and  take  care  of  said  swamp.” 

“ At  a meeting  held  in  the  old  meeting-house  of  Roxbury,  March 
14,  1715,  it  was  further  voted : — . 

1.  What  has  been  already  clone  sufficient  and  nothing  further  necessary  at 
present  to  be  done  as  to  these  lots. 

2.  Deacon  Morris,  with  surveyor,  perfect  the  lines  of  first  range  and  second 
and  third  lots,  not  quite  finished. 

3.  Major  John  Bowles,  a committee  for  disposal  of  meadows,  in  room  of 
Captain  Buggies,  deceased. 

4.  If  any  error  or  mistake  shall  be  found,  persons  injured  shall  have  due 
satisfaction.” 
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September  22,  1715,  the  ranges  of  lots  were  formally  entered  and 
allotments  distributed  to  the  numerous  proprietors.  The  meadows 
were  laid  out  as  directed  and  sold  at  public  auction.  Senexsett 
meadow,  east  of  the  first  range,  was  divided  into  twenty-six  five-acre 
lots,  and  was  purchased  mainly  by  Roxbury  residents — owners  of  lots 
not  to  hinder  flowing  of  the  meadow  by  making  dams.  Pine  Island 
meadow  was  allowed  to  Edward  Sumner  and  three  others  ; Connecticut 
or  May’s  meadow  to  Jacob  Pepper  and  three  others.  Maple  Island 
meadow  was  purchased  by  Hon.  Joseph  Dudley,  John  Holbrook, 
Thomas  Baker  and  John  Pike’s  heirs.  Governor  Dudley  also  bought 
out  shares  of  Senexsett.  Purchasers  of  the  meadows  were  ordered  to 
appear  at  the  Gray-hound  in  Roxbury,  June  26,  1716,  “ in  order  to  pay 
the  money  promised  for  the  same.”  Few  appearing  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  committee  allowed  one  month  more  “ when  some  more 
came  and  others  refused  or  neglected.”  The  committee  then  allowed 
till  September  4,  “ that  all  might  come  and  no  person  complain  for 
lack  of  time.”  The  money  was  paid  and  all  accounts  settled  in 
November,  Roxbury’s  interest  and  title  in  Woodstock  had  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  individuals.  At  a final  meeting,  March  26,  1717,  the 
proprietors  voted,  “That  the  whole  records  and  concernment  of  the 
Woodstock  lands  be  fairly  recorded  and  transcribed  into  another  book 
of  records  and  kept  distinct,  to  prevent  any  unforeseen  calamity ; — 
after  which  the  meeting^ended.” 

The  western  part  of  the  south  half  of  Woodstock  was  laid  out  in 
1715.  Forty-four  hundred  acres  were  laid  out  in  four  ranges,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  distributed  among  the  proprietors.  John 
Holmes,  who  had  died  in  1713,  was  represented  by  his  son,  David. 
Phili})  Eastman  and  Joseph  Frizzel  were  represented  by  their  heirs. 
The  northern  and  western  parts  of  W oodstock  were  thus  thrown  open 
to  settlement,  and  cultivation  and  population  more  widely  disseminated. 
The  final  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  question  also  added  to 
the  strength  and  stability  of  Woodstock.  Commissioners,  appointed 
by  the  governments  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  1713,  re-sur- 
veyed and  stated  the  boundary  line  between  their  colonies,  with  the 
previous  stipulation,  that  towns  already  settled  should  remain  to  their 
respective  governments.  A new  line  was  run  from  Wrentham  Plains 
due  westward,  and  the  whole  of  Woodstock,  as  was  expected,  fell  to 
the  south  of  it,  but  according  to  the  compact  was  still  held  by  Massa- 
chusetts. Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  west  part  of  Massachusetts 
were  allowed  to  Connecticut  as  an  equivalent  for  this  teriitory.  The 
township  of  Woodstock  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and 
doubtless  piaJerred,  at  this  period,  to  remain  under  the  government 
which  had  settled  it. 
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UNEASINESS  WITH  MR.  DWIGHT.  SECOND  MEETING-HOUSE. 

F Woodstock  chui’ch,  during  these  years  all  record  is  lacking,  but 


it  probably  kept  pace  with  the  town  in  growth  and  prosperity. 
All  land-owners  were  compelled  by  law  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel ; all  inhabitants  were  exjiected  and  obliged  to  attend  public 
service,  and  probably  all  were  connected  with  the  church  either  by 
profession  or  owning  the  covenant.  The  prosperity  of  the  church  may 
have  been  somewhat  marred  by  an  “ uneasiness  ” with  the  minister. 
The  relation  between  pastor  and  people  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
With  good  abilities  and  education  and  much  energy  of  character,  Mr. 
Dwight  was  eccentric  and  erratic,  rash  in  temper  and  speech,  and 
somewhat  willful  and  overbearing.  His  sermons,  though  sound  and 
vigorous,  abounded  in  odd  conceits  and  ludicrous  comparisons  : “A 
single  grain  of  grace  in  the  heart  was  worth  more  than  the  best  load 
of  hay  ever  carried  from  Roxbury  to  Boston.”  “ If  unconverted  men 
ever  got  to  heaven,  they  would  feel  as  uneasy  as  a shad  up  the  crotch 
of  a white  oak.”  These  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Dwight  greatly  annoyed 
his  ministerial  associates,  and  once,  it  is  said,  “ induced  several  to  join 
in  an  admonitory  visit  to  the  olfender.  Mr.  Dwight  received  these 
reproofs  with  great  meekness,  frankly  acknowledged  his  faults  and 
promised  amendment,  but  in  prayer  at  parting,  after  returning  thanks 
for  the  brotherly  visit  and  admonitions,  hoped  “ that  they  might  so  hitch 
their  horses  together  on  earth  that  they  should  never  kick  in  the 
stables  of  everlasting  salvation.” 

Troubles  concerning  the  payment  of  the  salary  began  at  an  early 
period.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  pastor  may  have  been,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  people  were  equally  blamable.  It  was  a rude,  rough 
age,  and  the  Woodstock  settlers  were  not  in  advance  of  it.  Thirty 
years  residence  in  an  isolated  frontier  settlement  may  have  strengthened 
their  characters,  but  it  had  not  softened  their  manners,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  their  treatment  of  their  pastor  was  marked  by 
great  lack  of  delicacy  and  consideration.  “ Wants,  wars  and  diversity 
of  words  ”■  embittered  the  life  of  the  minister.  His  small  salary  was 
never  promptly  or  fully  paid.  In  1703,  he  accepts  ten  acres  of  land 
in  lieu  of  arrearages,  “ that  we  may  have  quiet.”  In  addition  to  the 
right  of  land  secured  to  him  in  settlement,  Mr.  Dwight  rented  and 
cultivated  the  land  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  rainistiy.  The 
town,  as  ready  to  exact  as  slow  to  communicate,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  sent  a committee  to  examine  and  take  possession,  which  reported, 
“ That  he  had  not  cleared  the  meadow  and  fenced  the  land  according 
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to  lease ; had  broken  up  and  improved  one  and  a half  acres,  and  had 
eight  crops  for  which  the  town  had  received  no  satisfaction  ; also,  land 
had  been  measured  and  found  over-measurement,  and  that  he  still  owed 
half  a crown  of  i*ent-money.”  In  1714,  the  town  voted,  not  to  allow 
the  improvement  of  the  ministry  land  to  Mr.  Dwight — Captain  John 
Chandler  dissenting.  Still,  with  all  this  bickering  and  jealousy,  there 
was  much  regard  for  the  pastor  and  no  thought  of  severing  the 
connection. 

The  Woodstock  meeting-house  had  now  become  extremely  dilapi- 
dated and  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  congregation.  In 
1713,  a committee  was  appointed  “to  order  and  direct  the  repairing, 
amending,  making  or  altering  the  seats  in  the  meeting-house.”  Pro- 
posals for  purchasing  a bell  were  received,  consideration  of  them 
deferred  “ till  next  training-day  ” and  then  rejected.  In  1717,  Messrs. 
Peak,  Deming  and  Carpenter  were  appointed  “ in  regard  of  their  skill 
and  experience  in  the  carpentery  trade,  to  view  the  meeting-house, 
whether  to  enlarge,  repair  or  new-build,”  who  reported,  “That  repairs 
were  impracticable  and  that  it  will  be  most  profitable  as  well  as  most 
accommodable  to  build  a new  house.”  The  town  accepted  this  report, 
with  thanks,  and  at  the  next  town-meeting,  March  8,  debated  the 
location.  “ Twenty-three  were  for  continuing  it  where  it  was  first  placed 
or  near  it ; seventeen,  for  setting  it  near  the  upper  school-house  ; one, 
by  the  burial-place  ; some  neutral.”  The  town  voted  “ To  build  as 
soon  as  may  be ; dimen^ons,  not  less  than  forty-six  feet  long,  thirty- 
se  ven  wdde,  tw^enty-two  high.”  Captain  John  Chandler,  John  Peak 
and  William  Lyon  were  appointed  “ to  provide  materials  at  the  best 
they  can  and  as  much  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  and  not  to  hurry  the 
work  too  fast.”  This  latter  caution  was  quite  superfluous,  as  nearly 
three  years  passed  before  it  was  even  begun.  The  people  were  unable 
to  agree  upon  the  location.  As  quite  a number  of  settlers  had  now 
gathered  in  the  north  half  of  W oodstock,  a letter  was  written  to  them, 
“ relating  to  moving  the  meeting-house  more  northerly,”  if  they  would 
bear  their  proportion  of  expenses,  but  no  return  was  made  to  it,  and 
the  question  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  south  inhabitants.  The 
Woodstock  Hill  residents  favored  a more  westerly  location  ; those  in 
the  eastward  vale  sought  its  removal  to  their  vicinity.  A majority  of 
three,  in  1717,  agreed  to  set  the  meeting-house  “ near  the  present  spot 
or  within  twenty  rods  of  the  burial  ground.”  At  the  meeting  next 
following,  twenty-three  voted  for  a location  “by  the  burying- place ; 
eighteen  by  the  pond  ” in  the  eastward  vale  ; ten  persons  dissented 
for  various  causes.  Some  of  the  meetings  were  very  turbulent.  On 
one  occasion,  after  a warm  debate,  it  was  proposed  to  take  the  vote  by 
the  pond-party  going  to  one  side  the  meeting-house  and  the  burial- 
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ground  party  the  other.  A majority  of  three  was  obtained  by  the 
latter,  but  one  vote  was  pronounced  illegal,  and  while  debating  this 
point  “ live  others  broke  away  ” and  the  whole  vote  was  lost. 

After  two  years  of  wrangling  and  confusion,  a better  spirit  appeared. 
At  a general  town-meeting,  December  14,  1719,  Mr.  Dwight  was  sent 
for  to  pray  with  the  town.  All  previous  action  was  then  annulled,  and 
it  was  voted,  “ That  a committee  of  three  men  out  of  town  should 
decide  the  point.”  Samuel  Paine,  Smith  Johnson  and  Benjamin 
Griggs  from  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  William  Lyon,  James 
Corbin  and  Jonathan  Payson  from  Plaine  Hill,  were  then  chosen  “ to 
remonstrate  to  the  committee  from  abroad  the  circumstances  of  the 
town  and  the  arguments  they  have  to  other  as  to  which  place  they  think 
best,  and  to  write  to  such  committee,  provide  for  and  pay  them.” 
Joshua  Ripley  and  John  Fitch,  of  Windham,  and  Eleazer  Bateman,  of 
Killingly,  were  the  committee  selected,  who  decided,  December  28, 
“in  favor  of  burying-place  spot.”  William  Lyon,  Eliphalet  Carpenter 
and  John  Chandler,  Jun.,  were  immediately  appointed  a committee  for 
building,  and  preparations  for  the  work  began  in  earnest.  Samuel 
Morris,  a younger  brother  of  Deacon  Edward,  residing  east  of  Wood- 
stock,  “came  into  the  meeting  and  desired  that  he  might  build  with  us 
and  offered  to  pay  ten  pounds.”  In  March,  1720,  the  committee  were 
ordered  “to  provide  stone  for  under-pinning  and  get  the  house  framed 
as  soon  as  they  have  a prospect  of  being  supplied  with  boards.”  The 
raising  was  accomplished  in  April  with  due  feasting  and  hilarity,  the 
committee  being  charged  “ to  use  their  best  prudence  in  the  provision 
they  make,  that  it  be  done  with  frugality  and  honor,  charge  borne  by 
the  public.” 

After  the  raising,  the  work  went  on  rapidly.  The  inhabitapts  of 
this  leading  established  town  were  greatly  interested  in  this,  their 
second  house  of  worship,  and  ambitious  to  surpass  anything  yet  seen 
in  their  part  of  the  country.  Very  particular  and  detailed  instructions 
were  given  to  the  committee,  and  especial  attention  enjoined  to  style 
and  ornament.  A pulpit  was  built  of  suitable  size,  the  work 
quarter-round  wainscot  and  fluted  pilasters  each  side  its  window.  The 
deacons’  seat,  sounding-board  and  minister’s  pew  were  of  the  same 
work  as  the  pulpit, — the  minister's  pew  at  the  east  end  of  the  pulpit ; 
at  the  west  end  were  stairs  with  banisters,  and  the  communion-table  in 
front.  A body  of  seats  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  the 
fore  part  quarter  round  wainscot  and  the  hind  part  plain.  The  lower 
windows  were  cased  “ after  the  present  fashion,”  the  walls  ceiled  with 
boards  to  the  foot  of  the  lower  windows.  Knot-holes,  cracks  and 
partings  of  the  board  were  filled  with  tempered  clay  mortar  as  high  as 
the  lower  girths.  Six  pillars,  of  a suitable  size,  were  turned  and 
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set  in  suitable  places  under  the  gallery.  A breast-work  of  timber  was 
set  up  in  front  of  the  gallery,  its  stairs  were  half-pilastered  and  wholly 
banistered,  the  floor  was  laid  abov^e  and  below  and  all  “ done  workman- 
like.” The  space  around  the  walls  was  reserved  for  pews.  The  old 
meeting-house  was  pulled  down  as  soon  as  the  new  one  was  covered, 
and  its  materials  appropriated. 

April  13,  1721,  the  committee  reported  the  house  in  fair  way  to 
completion,  and  liberty  was  granted  by  the  town  to  sixteen  persons  to 
build  pews,  the  minister’s  serving  for  standard.  “ Captain  John  Chand- 
ler had  liberty  to  build  a pew  for  himself  and  family  next  to  the  pulpit 
stairs.”  Following  him  in  order,  were  Samuel  Morris,  John  Chandler, 
Jun.,  Samuel  Perrin,  Jabez  Corbin,  John  Marcy,  Deacon  Edward 
Morris,  Deacon  John  Johnson,  James  Corbin,  Eliph.  Carpenter, 
Jonathan  Payson,  Joseph  Baitholomew,  Edmond  Chamberlain,  Joseph 
Lyon,  Zeckariah  Richards,  and  John  Morse.  The  house  was  probably 
used  for  divine  service  after  this  date,  but  some  time  passed  before  its 
completion.  In  1723,  the  town  ordered  that  steps  be  made  to  the 
meeting-house.  Manasseh  Horsmor  having  presented  the  town  with 
an  iron  bolt  and  staples  for  the  west  door  of  the  meeting-house,  “ the 
same  was  kindly  received  by  the  town  and  ordered  to  be  put  on,  that 
it  may  be  kept  shut  in  windy  and  uncomfortable  weather.”  Two  years 
later  more  explicit  instructions  were  voted : — 

“ Resolved,  that  the  several  doors  of  the  meeting-house  be  taken  care  of 
and  kept  shut  in  very  colchand  windy  seasons,  according  to  the  lying  of  the 
wind  from  time  to  time ; and  that  people  in  such  windy  weather  come  in  at 
the  leeward  doors  only,  and  take  care  that  they  are  easily  shut,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent both  the  breaking  of  the  doors  and  the  making  of  a noise.” 

In  1723,  Deacon  Morris  was  appointed  “to  look  after  the  meeting- 
house, see  that  it  be  swept,  keep  the  key  and  take  care  of  the  cushing, 
for  twenty  shillings  a year.”  Its  seating  was  not  accomplished  till 
1725,  when  Colonel  John  Chandler  and  the  two  deacons  were  requested 
to  seat  the  congregation  in  the  body  of  seats  below  and  the  first  and 
second  seat  in  each  gallery, — rules  to  be  observed — age,  chai’ge,  useful- 
ness. The  same  committee  was  directed  “ to  seat  and  let  out  the  hind 
part  of  the  galleries  to  such  young  folks  as  shall  desire,  and  be  thought 
proper  to  have,  the  privilege  of  building  pews.” 

The  cost  of  this  elaborate  and  expensive  church  edifice  weighed 
heavily  upon  the  ^Yoodstock  residents,  and  as  it  was  customary  at  that 
day  to  levy  a tax  upon  non-residents  for  such  purposes,  a town-meeting 
was  called,  January  4,  1721,  to  consider  the  matter.  Ca[)tain  John 
Chandler  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  following  vote  carried : — 

“ Upon  consideration  of  the  great  charge  of  the  town  in  building  a new 
meeting-house,  which  lies  very  heavy  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  forasmuch  as 
there  are  more  than  one  half  of  the  home-lots  laid  out  in  said  township  never 
yet  built  upon  or  brought  under  any  improvement,  but  are  kept  by  the  owners 
to  grow  ill  value,  who  bear  no  part  of  the  charge  arising  in  the  town,  nor  will 
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be  persuaded  to  contribute  to  ye  charge  of  building  said  meeting-house,  though 
they  have  been  amicably  invited  to  come  into  it,  and  although  they  are  likely 
to  reap  much  profit  in  time  to  come  by  its  being  built,  wherefore,  voted, 

‘ That  the  representatives  of  this  town  (for  the  time  being)  be  desired  and 
impowered  in  behalf  of  ye  town  to  address  the  great  and  General  Assembly, 
at  their  next  session,  by  way  of  petition,  that  the  lands  throughout  the  town, 
belonging  both  to  residents  and  non-residents,  may  l)e  taxed  towards 
building  and  finishing  said  meeting-house,  to  the  sum  of  £250 — selectmen  to 
lay  it.’  ” 

In  pursuance  of  this  vote,  Captain  Chandler,  as  representative  of 
Woodstock,  presented  his  petition  with  his  usual  clearness  and 
eloquence,  to  which  Roxbury,  who  felt  that  she  had  already  dis- 
charged every  obligation  to  her  troublesome  colony,  thus  indignantly 
responded ; — 

“ To  the  Hon.  Court  now  sitting  at  Cambridge,  June,  1721,  an  answer  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  north  half  of  Woodstock  to  the  petition  of  John 
Chandler,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock,  showeth: — 

I.  That  they  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  have  lately 
built  a convenient  and  haiisome  building  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
are  apt  to  believe  such  a work  could  not  be  carried  on  without  considerable 
charge,  but  think  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  at  most,  well  laid  out,  might 
have  built  a very  sufficient  meeting-house  for  Woodstock,  and  are  surprised 
the  petitioners  should  mention  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
since  many  large  meeting-houses  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  remote 
towns,  have  been  built  for  a much  less  sum,  and  it  had  better  become  the 
good  people  of  Woodstock  to  have  first  sat  down  and  counted  the  cost  before 
they  had  undertaken  so  great  and  chargeable  a work. 

II.  As  to  what  is  set  forth  of  the  placing  of  the  meeting-house  to  accom- 
modate the  lands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  north  part,  we  answer  : — 

1.  That  they  were  never  consulted  or  acquainted  with  the  building  or 
placing  in  the  least  before  all  was  over. 

2.  The  new  meeting-house  stands  within  about  forty  or  fifty  rods  of  the  old 
one,  and  the  removing  it  was  only  for  the  convenience  of  standing  on  higher 
ground  and  nearer  the  country  road  to  Connecticut. 

3.  The  new  meeting-house  does  in  no  wise  accommodate  the  land  of  pro- 
prietors in  north  half,  being  several  miles  distant,  and  the  intervening  land  is 
very  rough  and  not  fit  for  a settlement. 

4.  Respondents  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  the  town  was  a grant  from 
the  General  Court,  near  forty  years  ago,  to  the  town  of  Roxbury,  and  the 
town  gave  the  south  half  (which  is  much  the  best)  to  the  settlers  who  now 
petition,  reserving  to  themselves  the  north  half  to  be  a township  whenever 
they  shall  see  meet  and  their  circumstances  will  admit  of  settling  it,  and  in 
the  meantime  whoever  settles  in  the  north  half  are  to  do  duty  to  Woodstock, 
&c.,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  the  town  of  Roxbury,  even  from  the  beginning, 
designed  to  be  at  no  other  charge  but  what  respects  their  one  half. 

5.  The  town  of  Roxbury,  viz.,  proprietors  of  the  north  half,  gave  one 
hundred  pounds  in  silver  money,  settlers  paying  no  part. 

6.  As  to  the  petitioners  pretending  they  were  influenced  and  encouraged  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  north  half— the  respondents  utterly  deny  it ; for,  as 
before  observed,  there  was  never  the  least  application  made  to  them,  nor  will 
it  be  of  any  service  unless  they  will  make  another  remove  of  the  meeting- 
house a mile  or  two  yet  northward ; if  any  particular  persons  should  have 
made  any  promises  to  the  petitioners,  it  is  hoped  they  will  make  them 
good. 

7.  The  north  proprietors  have  been  at  great  charge  already  with  respect  to 

their  half  in  laying  out  lots,  highways,  renting  lands  for  public  use,  in  all  of 
which  they  have  not  been  in  the  least  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wood- 
stock— so  that,  on  the  whole,  your  respondents  hope  and  doubt  not  that  you 
will  be  of  opinion  that  their  petition  is  without  any  foundation  in  law,  justice 
or  equity,  and  ought  to  be  dismissed.  Paul  Dudley. 

In  behalf  of  Roxbury  proprietors.” 
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Tliis  forcible  response  procured  the  rejection  of  the  petition,  and 
left  the  residents  of  Woodstock  to  bear  their  own  burdens.  An 
0})portune  distribution  of  public  money  among  Massachusetts  towns 
afforded  some  relief,  Woodstock  share — sixty-three  pounds — being  at 
oiitte  appropriated  “to  finishing  the  meeting-house.” 

During  the  summer  of  1721,  Woodstock,  with  many  other  New 
England  towns,  suffered  from  that  terrible  visitation,  small-pox — six 
persons,  including  some  of  her  leading  young  men,  dying  of  that 
disease. 


Till. 

MINISTERIAL  TROUBLES.  INDIAN  ALARMS.  DEATH  OF  ACQUIT-  » 
TAMAUG^  LAND  DIVISIONS.  DISMISSAL  OF  MR.  DWIGHT. 

WHILE  the  meeting-house  was  progressing,  other  town  interests  i 
languished.  After  the  rejection  of  their  petition  for  a rate 
from  Roxbury,  the  town  “ begged  to  be  excused  from  sending  a repre- 
sentative on  account  of  the  expense  of  meeting-house.”  The  meeting- 
house also  kept  them  from  having  schools  as  the  law  provided  and 
reduced  them  to  one  school-master,  alternating  monthly  for  four  f 
months  between  the  north  and  northeast  school-houses.  The  minister 
was,  however,  the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  exactions  of  the  meeting- 
house. The  uneasiness  between  pastor  and  people  was  increasing. 

The  small  salary  allowed  Mr.  Dwight  was  quite  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  his  large  family.  Cut  off  from  the  ministry-land,  he  resorted 
to  various  devices  for  increasing  his  income,  hiring  and  cultivating  land  ( 
in  W oodstock,  and  speculating  in  the  wild  lands  of  Killingly — which  i 

excited  much  dissatisfaction  and  grumbling.  In  1719,  he  petitioned 
for  an  increase  of  salary.  The  town,  “ complaining  of  great  poverty 
and  being  affected  with  the  common  calamity  in  the  general  time  of 
scarcity,”  allowed  him  ten  pounds.  In  1722,  the  town,  still  complaining 
of  “great  poverty,  straitness  and  scarcity,  yet  being  willing  to  do  ( 

what  they  could  for  their  minister,”  ordered  a quarterly  contribution  to  4 

be  taken  foi*  him.  This  proving  insufficient,  and  the  “ uneasiness  ” on 
both  sides  increasing,  a committee  was  chosen.  May  22,  1723,  to  confer 
with  3Ir.  Dwiglit,  “ who  willingly  submitted  his  case  to  the  town,  to 
do  as  they  see  cause,  and  foi-  the  future  intended  to  be  passive,  but 
fixed  in  opinion  that  his  salary  ought  to  be  enlarged,  as  it  fell  short  of 
what  he  justly  expected,  which  he  attributed  to  the  increased  price  to 
which  things  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  life  have  arisen,  but 
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expected  nothing  for  deficiencies  in  time  past  and  would  give  the  town 
a full  discharge.” 

The  committee  “ took  the  premises  into  serious  consideration  ” and 
in  due  time  reported,  “ That  as  Mr.  Dwight  had  been  with  them  thirty- 
three  years  on  sixty  pounds  salary,  whi(',h  he  says  is  not  sufficient  for 
his  honorable  support,  and  the  great  stroke  of  husbandry  under  his 
management  to  which  he  has  been  too  much  necessitated  in  time  past, 
takes  up  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  therefore,  advised  that  his 
salary  be  increased  to  seventy-five  pounds.”  The  town  accepted  the 
report,  and  voted  that  the  above  sum  be  assessed  for  him  and  requested 
the  selectmen  to  acquaint  him  with  this  vote,  and  “instruct  him 
moreover  to  devote  himself  more  especially  to  his  sacred  functions 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  by  his  vigorous  performance  for  the 
future,  either  to  continue  this  said  sum  or  to  enlarge  it.”  James 
Coi’bin  alone  dissented  from  this  vote — “ the  covenant  having  been 
complied  with  and  not  seeing  cause  to  exceed  it.” 

Other  town  matters  received  but  little  attention.  Roads  and  bridges 
were  left  unmended  ; cattle  and  birds  unmolested  ; but  either  wolves 
or  hunters  were  increasing  and  wolf-rates  much  more  frequently 
demanded — now  to  pay  “ a wolf-bill  ” to  Jonathan  Payson  and  then 
for  “three  grown  wolves  to  Joseph  Bartholomew.”  To  prevent 
charges  from  vagrants  or  chance  residents  the  town  voted,  March  12, 
1723,  “That  if  any  person  entertain  or  hire  any  stranger  or  transient 
person,  except  for  nursing  or  other  inevitable  occasion,  they  shall  give 
good  security  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  that  they  shall  not  be 
burthened  or  charged  with  them,  or  forfeit  ten  shillings  a week  for 
four  weeks  and  then  twenty  shillings.” 

Town  meetings  at  this  period  were  conducted  with  much  formality. 
The  Colony  laws  against  drunkenness,  profaneness  and  immorality, 
together  with  the  act  for  reformation  of  manners,  were  always  read  at 
the  opening.  Captain  John  Chandler — still  town  clerk  and  treasurer — 
was  also  moderator  at  its  meetings.  Training-days  were  observed  with 
much  hilarity  and  spirit,  and  military  organization  maintained  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

In  public  matters,  Woodstock  now  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
formation  of  a new  county.  Included  in  Suffolk  County,  all  its  land 
deeds  had  to  be  recorded,  its  wills  proven  in  Boston.  Captain  John 
Chandler  was  the  first  to  initiate  a movement  for  a new  county  organi- 
zation, and  in  1720  presented  a petition  to  the  General  Court  “for 
the  erection  of  a new  county  in  the  south  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
called  Worcester.”  A bill  to  this  effect  was  presented,  “read  twice, 
and  ordered  to  be  considered  next  session  ” and  then  indefinitely 
deferred. 
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In  1722,  the  peace  of  the  country  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
renewal  of  Indian  alarms  and  hostilities,  which  continued  some  years. 
The  senior  John  Chandler,  first  as  major  and  then  as  colonel,  served 
actively  in  successive  campaigns.  His  son,  William,  also  served  as 
captain.  Woodstock  was  not  apparently  exposed  to  attacks  and  was 
able  to  extend  aid  to  the  towns  north  of  her.  A company  of  scouts, 
raised  mostly  in  Woodstock  and  Pomfret  by  Major  Chandler,  guarded 
the  frontier  from  August  to  November,  1722.  The  Indians  in  the 
Reservation  north  of  Woodstock  occasioned  some  alarm  and  were  not 
allowed  to  live  in  the  woods  by  themselves,  but  were  drawn  in  and 
placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  Englishman — and  only  allowed  to 
hunt  under  his  charge  and  permission.  In  the  summer  of  1724,  the 
alarms  and  distress  were  very  great.  The  infant  settlement  of  or- 
cester  was  peculiarly  exposed,  and  sent  most  urgent  appeals  for  help  to 
Colonel  Chandler  at  Woodstock,  “having  an  expectation  that  he  would 
be  a father  ” to  it.  July  7,  he  received  orders  “ to  impress  twenty 
men,  to  be  posted  in  Shrewsbury  and  Leicester,”  and  Captain  William 
Chandler’s  company  was  stationed  at  Rutland  and  Leicester. 

Woodstock’s  Indian  inhabitants  apparently  gave  her  no  trouble 
during  this  disturbed  period.  The  Wabbaquassets  were  fast  fading 
away  and  "soon  vanish  from  sight.  The  first  seen  by  us  is  the  last 
of  whom  we  have  definite  knowledge.  John  Acquittamaug  was  still 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  in 
the  diversity  of  common  to  that  age,  he  may  have  been  the 

very  “John  Acquatticus  ” whoso  long  occupied  the  school-land!  A 
visit  of  this  aged  aboriginal  patriarch  to  Boston  is  thus  chronicled  by 
the  News-Letter  of  August  29,  1723  : — 

“ On  Monday  night  last,  at  Judge  Sewall’s,  and  the  night  following  at  Judge 
Dudley’s,  was  entertained  one  of  the  oldest  Indians  in  New  England — John 
Quittainog,  living  in  the  Nipmuck  Country,  near  Woodstock.  He  is  reckoned 
to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  old.  The  English  inhabitants  of 
Woodstock  remember  him  as  a very  old  man  for  near  forty  years  past,  and 
that  he  has  all  along  affirmed,  and  which  he  still  affirms,  that  he  was  at  Boston 
when  the  English  first  arrived ; and  when  there  was  but  one  cellar  in  the 
place,  and  that  near  the  Common,  and  then  brought  down  a bushel  and  a half 
of  corn  upon  his  back. 

Now,  it  being  ninety-three  years  since  the  English  settled  at  Boston,  he 
cannot  be  supposed  less  than  near  112  years  old  at  this  time.  He  says  that 
the  Massachusetts  Indians  sent  word  up  to  the  Nipmugs  that  if  they  had  any 
corn  to  spare  the  English  wanted  it,  aud  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to 
bring  some  of  it  down,  which  occasioned  his  father  and  him,  with  some 
others,  to  come  down.  He  is  now  in  good  health,  and  has  his  understanding 
and  memory  very  entire  considering  his  great  age,  and  is  capable  of  traveling 
on  foot  about  ten  miles  in  a day.” 

The  News-Letter,  of  July  1-8,  1725,  completes  the  record  : — 

“Woodstock,  June  30.  On  the  21st  instant,  died  near  this  place,  John 
Acquittiniaug,  aged  about  114  years,  but  the  Indians  say  (and  he  called  his 
own  age)  123  years.” 
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In  1724,  a final  division  of  all  the  remaining  land  in  the  south  half 
of  Woodstock  was  ordered.  Smith  Johnson,  William  Lyon  and 
Edmond  Chamberlain  were  appointed  a committee  to  oversee  the 
work — John  Chandler,  Jim.,  surveyor.  About  seventeen  hundred  acres 
were  then  distributed  among  thirty-six  proprietors.  The  fifty-two 
allotments  were  so  arranged  that  those  representing  more  than  one 
need  draw  but  once.  “Ten  acres  in  Honey-Pot  Hole,  where  the 
hearth-stones  lie,”  were  placed  under  the  regulations  of  a committee  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  hearth-stones — timber  growing  in  this  lot 
reserved  for  public  use.  Twelve  acres  on  Rocky  Hill,  adjoining  the 
hearth -stone  lot,  southwest  corner  of  Isaac  Bartholomew’s  home-lot, 
were  laid  out  to  Colonel  John  Chandler,  reserving  to  the  inhabitants 
“the  liberty  of  ingi’ess,  egress  and  regress  to  get  stones  from  olf  said 
land  as  they  may  have  occasion  or  chance,  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz,,  “That  they  fiiirly  and  friendly  open  and  shut  such  gates  or  bars 
as  lead  into  the  premises  by  the  way  near  Eliphalet  Carpenter’s  house, 
which  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  come  at,  and  that  they  don’t 
presume  to  come  on  the  premises  for  the  getting  and  carting  away 
stones  but  only  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  without  particular  leave  and  license  from  said 
Chandler,  nor  sufier  the  stones  they  dig  to  lie  dugg  upon  said  land  for 
more  than  nine  months.”  Persons  were  required  to  draw  their  lots 
at  the  proper  time.  Very  few  of  the  original  proprietors  had  survived 
to  take  part  in  this  distribution.  Ebenezer  Morris  died  in  1718  ; 
Henry  Bowen,  March  13,  1724.  John  Marcy,  Sen.,  and  Benjamin 
Griggs  had  also  died  during  that  year.  September  11,  1725,  fifty-two 
lots  were  thus  distributed : — 


1.  Isaac  Bartholomew. 

2.  Colonel  John  Chandler. 

3.  Ebenezer  Morris. 

4.  Moses  Barret. 

5.  Edward  Chamberlain. 

6.  Heirs  of  John  and  Peter  Morse 

(lately  died  of  small-pox). 

7.  John  Child. 

8.  Samuel  Perrin. 

9.  Morse’s  heirs. 

10.  Eliphalet  Carpenter. 

11.  Heirs  of  Samuel  Hemingway. 

12.  James  Horsmor. 

13.  Henry  Bowen. 

14.  James  Erizzel. 

15.  William  Lyon. 

16.  Heirs  of  Benjamin  Griggs. 


17.  John  Erizzel. 

18.  Nathaniel  Sanger,  Jun. 

19.  Smith  Johnson. 

20.  John  Holmes. 

21.  Heirs  of  Thomas  Lyon. 

22.  Ebenezer  Eastman. 

23.  Joseph  Bugbee. 

24.  Colonel  Chandler. 

25.  Samuel  Paine. 

26.  Jonathan  Payson. 

27.  David  Holmes. 

28.  Heirs  of  Joseph  Peak. 

29.  Jonathan  Peak. 

30.  John  Johnson. 

31-34.  Colonel  Chandler. 
33-35.  Smith  Johnson. 

36.  William  Bartholomew. 


With  land  divided,  population  increasing,  Indian  hostilities  allayed 
and  meeting-house  completed,  nothing  seemed  lacking  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Woodstock  but  pleasanter  relations  with  the  minister. 
Increase  of  salary  had  not  diminished  the  difticulties.  Mr.  Dwight 
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had  not  the  prudence  needful  for  such  a juncture  and  was  constantly 
giving  fresh  offence  by  some  bluntness  of  speech  or  eccentricity  of 
conduct.  Ilis  fondness  for  experimenting  and  speculating  in  secular 
matters  aggrieved  some  of  his  people,  and  it  is  possible  that  his 
readiness  to  adopt  an  innovation  in  the  form 'of  public  worship  liiay 
have  otfended  others.  The  question  of  “ singing  by  regular  tunes  ” was 
then  agitating  the  New  England  churches.  The  few  tunes  brought 
over  from  England  had  been  jangled  together  in  inextricable  discord 
and  confusion..  In  1721,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  pub- 
lished a treatise  “ upon  the  grounds  and  rules  of  music,  or  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  art  of  singing  by  rote,”  containing  twenty-four  tunes, 
harmonized  into  three  parts.  This  attem])t  to  supersede  the  old 
Puritan  tunes  and  restrict  the  liberty  of  individual  singers  met  with 
great  opposition  and  was  long  successfully  resisted.  Mr.  Dwight  was 
one  of  the  first  to  fiivor  the  new  method  and,  in  1725,  preached  a 
sermon  in  Framingham,  intended  “To  silence  the  outcry  that  has  been 
made  in  many  places  about  regular  singing,”  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  publication.  Mr.  Dwight,  in  this  'discourse,  blamed  the 
congregations  severely  for  their  ignorance  and  heedlessness  “in  sliding 
from  one  tune  to  another  while  singing  or  singing  the  same  line  in 
different  tunes,”  and  other  reprehensible  practices,  and  gave  many 
forcible  reasons  for  adopting  the  new  method.  He  thought  that  the 
Saviour  must  have  used  at  least  one  tune  and  David  several,  and 
recommended  the  use  o^  a distinct  tune  and  the  naming  it  with  the 
Psalm  before  singing. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Dwight  was  his  alleged 
leaning  towards  Connecticut’s  Saybrook  Platform,  which,  to  this 
Massachusetts  church,  was  peculiarly  offensive.  The  ill-will  and 
jealousy  from  these  various  causes  at  length  rose  to  such  a height 
that,  August  30,  1726,  a ministerial  council  was  convened  in  Wood- 
stock  meeting-house.  The  Reverend  Messrs.  Estabrooks,  of  Canter- 
bury; Williams,  of  Pomfret;  Fisk,  of  Killingly;  John  Swift  and  John 
Preston,  of  Massachusetts,  were  present,  and  after  due  examination 
and  deliberation  reached  the  subjoined  “ Result : ” — 

“ We,  the  subscribers,  being  desired  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  and  the 
brethren  of  the  church  in  this  place  to  hear  their  differences  and  essay  in 
accommodation  between  them;  after  humble  and  earnest  supplication  to  God 
for  guidance  and  direction  and  a full  hearing  of  their  differences,  we  offer  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  it  is  a matter  of  great  grief  to  us  that  we  find  such  a general 
uneasiness  among  the  people  referring  to  Mr.  Dwight’s  conduct  among  us, 
who  hath  for  so  many  years  been  laboring  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this 
flock  and  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  this  place. 

2.  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  people  or  brotherhood  above  mentioned  have 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied,  there  being  some  articles  in  Mr.  Dwight’s  conduct 
that  have  l)een  exceptionable  and  justly  grievous  to  the  people. 

3.  That  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  but  think,  if  suitable  methods  were 
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used  (with  a Christian  spirit)  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  and  the  people,  they 
might  accommodate  the  dilferences  among  themselves,  which  we  earnestly 
exhort  them  to  endeavor. 

4.  But  in  case  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  and  the  people,  or  either  of  them, 
decline  essays  towards  accommodation  among  themselves,  we  judge  it  their 
duty  to  agree  upon  and  call  a council  of  churches  to  hear  and  determine  upon 
the  differences  among  them. 

Finally,  we  exhort  the  Reverend  pastor,  church  and  congregation  of  the 
Lord  in  this  place,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  Master  of  the  Assembly,  who  will  call  all  under  shepherds 
and  their  flocks  to  an  account,  to  labor  conscientiously  after  a mutual  love, 
care  and  faithfulness  one  to  the  other,  that  when  the  Great  Shepherd  and 
Bishop  of  souls  (who  standeth  at  the  door)  shall  appear,  their  account  may  be 
with  joy  and  not  with  grief.” 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  after  dismissing  the  corigregation,  Mr. 
Dwight  read  to  the  church  a declaration  : — 

“ To  my  brethren  and  neighbors  in  Woodstock : 

I have  now,  though  with  much  weakness,  as  God  has  enabled  me,  stood  it  out 
with  you  in  wants,  wars  and  diversities  of  words  these  thirty-six  years — pray 
God  forgive  my  weakness  and  impatience  shown— and  now  am  so  much  dis- 
spirited  and  dis-fltted  to  go  on  with  my  calling  among  you,  and  so  much 
has  been  laid  on  me  tending  to  defeat  the  end  of  my  ministry,  and  my  family 
so  burdened  and  broken,  that  this  was  the  result  of  my  thoughts,  to  ask  at 
once  my  dismission  from  you  in  pursuit  of  a sedate  and  quiet  life.  But  if  I 
have  before,  I would  not  now  do  anything  rashly  like  Jonah,  to  displease  Him 
in  whose  hand  my  breath  is  and  whose  are  all  my  ways,  and  so  that  which  I 
had  taken  upon  myself  to  determine,  viz.,  staying  or  going  ofi',  either  now  or 
at  the  year’s  end — I will  now  leave  with  you  to  encourage  or  determine  as  you 
find  your  own  temper  and  disposition  in  the  matter.  However,  it  seems  not 
desirable  on  your  side  or  mine  that  the  parting  should  be  in  the  midst  of  such 
a ruffle,  for  we  must  go  on  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  or  we  had  better  live  no  longer, ^nd  of  necessity  become  quiet  in  the 
grave  in  a little  time,  and  wo  to  that  servant  that  at  his  Lord’s  coming  is 
found  beating  his  fellow-servant.  1 am  sensible  that  I have  maii}^  fflnlts  and 
much  to  be  forgiven,  even  of  uncomfortable  excrescences  of  corrupt  nature 
and  have  had  too  angry  resentments  in  a day  of  temptation,  but  hope  to  learn 
better  by  looking  more  upon  that  unparalleled  Pattern  of  patience  and  meek- 
ness— ye  holy  Jesus — and  by  daily  beseeching  more  restraining  and  renewing 
grace.  Forgive  me  all  the  wrong  done  you,  and  help  me  to  get  this  testimony 
of  my  own  forgiveness  in  Heaven  (the  great  thing  I set  my  mind  to,  I hope), 
that  I may  cordially  forgive  all  the  injury  that  I think  has  been  done  me.  As 
to  myself,  it  is  pacifying  that  I may  need  affliction  more  than  I thought,  for 
better  men  have  seen  darker  hours ; besides,  the  disciple  is  not  above  his 
Lord,  and  I will  endeavor  to  take  other  blame  more  patiently  as  well  as  my 
own,  lest  I have  been  too  partial  to  myself,  and  let  not  my  extenuation  be 
interpreted  as  if  I could  own  nothing  beyond  infirmity,  when  I designed  only 
to  guard  against  the  mis- imputation  of  avariciousness,  for  I hope  I have  not 
so  preached  with  a conscience  to  allow  sin  with  myself  and  disallow  it  with 
others,  for  then  what  should  I do  when  He  rises  up  that  executes  vengeance, 
and  I will  endeavor,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  reform  what  has  been  grievous  to 
my  hearers.  But  after  all,  by  the  free  grace  of  God,  through  the  merit  of 
the  Great  Redeemer,  must  we  get  to  Heaven.  But  if  we  cannot  unite  in  other 
things  let  us  in  the  common  Saviour,  and  if  we  can’t  longer  agree  together  in 
this  world  let  us  look  for  the  inercy  of  God  to  eternal  life  and  of  the  free 
gift  share  together  and  eternal  life.  Josiah  Dwight. 

P.  S.  Had  I my  choice,  it  would  be  to  finish  my  life  and  labors  together  in 
this  place,  where,  when  I had  a prospect  of,  oft-times  I have  brought  the 
meeting-house  and  burial-place,  that  are  in  such  a strict  neighborhood  with  us, 
closer  still  together  in  my  thoughts,  that  one  may  be  quickening  and  awakening 
about  ye  care  and  zeal  belonging  to  ye  other  and  prophesying  about  the  time 
of  rest  and  reward,  and  should  come  into  anything  I can  with  a good  con- 
science to  finish  after  these  meditations  well — but  desire  not  that  any  would 
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impose  too  hard  upon  themselves  to  admit  this,  for  I hope  for  the  future,  by 
ye  help  of  God,  having  seen  the  end  of  persecution,  to  engage  my  few  remain- 
ing moments  in  such  contemplation  and  apprehension  of  the  inexpressible  and 
inconceivable  eternity  as  to  make,  not  only  the  burdens  of  my  peregrinations, 
but  even  the  whole  compass  of  time  itself,  shrink  to  the  lowest  point  or 
nothing.” 

The  town  was  at  once  called  together,  “ to  express  the  minds 
relating  to  dismissing  Mr.  Josiali  Dwight  from  his  charge  in  this 
place  to  a sedate  and  quiet  life,  and  wiiether  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  religion  and  the  comfort  of  the  town  to  continue  him  in  his  office.” 
On  the  appointed  day,  September  8,  a large  assembly  gathered  in  the 
meeting-house.  Much  excitement  prevailed.  The  Result  of  the 
council  and  Mr.  Dwight’s  recent  Declaration  were  “ divers  times  read 
and  debated.”  It  was  proposed  that  a day  of  supplication  and  fasting 
should  be  held,  “ to  implore  God’s  gracious  guidance  and  direction  in 
this  case  before  the  town  proceeded  to  vote,”  but  Mr.  Dwight  was 
unwilling  to  defer  a projected  journey,  and  so  “ the  following  vote 
came  on : ” — 

“ Forasmuch  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwight,  by  a declaration  uuder  his  hand 
(lately  exhibited)  has  left  it  to  his  brethren  and  neighbors  to  determine 
whether  he  should  still  continue  in  his  calling,  viz.,  ye-work  of  ye  ministry 
among  us  or  desist  his  said  labor,  the  question  was  put,  ‘ Whether  it  be  the 
opinion  of  the  town  that  it  will  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  interest  of 
religion  and  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  town  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  Dwight 
should  be  continued  further  among  us.’” 

The  town  replied  by  voting  in  the  negative  “ sixty  against  one  and 
one  was  neutral.”  A coinmittee  was  then  chosen  in  behalf  of  the 
town,  to  join  wdth  Colonel  Chandler  and  the  deacons  who  had  been 
desired  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  church,  “ to  wait  on  Mr.  Dwight  and 
use  their  endeavor  with  him  to  call  a council  of  churches,  and  in  case 
he  refuses  to  advise  with  the  reverend  divines  in  the  neighborhood  and 
pray  them  to  direct  to  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken,  and  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  bring  present  troubles  to  a happy  conclusion,  with  what 
speed  may  be.”  The  committee  immediately  repaired  to  Mr.  Dwight 
to  report  the  action  of  the  town.  All  the  difficulties  and  differences  of 
the  i)ast  had  not  prepared  him  for  the  disaffection  and  estrangement  of 
his  wliole  people,  and  with  characteristic  heat  and  vehemence  he 
“ wholly  declined  to  come  into  proposals  for  calling  a council,”  and 
sent  back  the  following  paper  : — 

“ Woodstock,  September  8,  1720.  To  the  church  and  congregation  of 
Woodstock,  his  brethren  and  friends,  this  additional  declaration  of  Josiah 
Dwight  cometh  : — 

Surprised  and  disheartened  by  unexpected  opposition  and  alienation  from 
me,  hereby  I would  desire  my  dismission  from  the  exercise  of  my  office  and 
calling  further  among  you;  at  least  would  request  you  would,  from  this  time, 
take  care  to  supply  the  pulpit  one  six  months,  by  which  expiration  thev  that 
live  to  it  may  see  other  providential  alterations.  But  according  to  the  present 
view  of  things  it  seems  most  eligible,  at  least  on  my  part,  that  you  vote  my 
total,  immediate  dismission.  Josiaii  Dwight. 
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Having  considered  and  debated  this  return,  the  question  was  put, 
“ Wliither  the  town  now  totally  dismisses  said  Josiah  Dwight  from 
liis  said  calling  as  much  as  in  them  lyeth,” — and  it  j)assed  in  the 
affirmative  by  fifty -seven  votes  to  one  in  the  negativ^e. 

Thus  suddenly  and  totally  the  tie  between  pastor  and  people  was 
severed.  Mr.  Dwight,  probably,  went  on  his  journey,  the  town 
devoted  itielf  to  procuring  a minister  and,  after  a short  trial  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Whiting,  united  in  choice  of  Mr.  Amos  Throup — seventy- 
four  out  of  seventy-five  voting  in  his  favor  at  their  town-meeting  in 
December. 


IX. 


JOSHUA’S  TRACT. 

Though  Massachusetts  planted  the  first  colony  within  Windham 
County  limits,  Connecticut  was  not  far  behind  her.  When  the 
Roxbury  colonists  took  p^ossession  of  the  future  Woodstock,  the  future 
Windham  was  already  surveyed,  divided  and  distributed.  This  tract 
was  a bequest  from  Joshua,  third  son  of  Uncas,  to  sixteen  gentlemen 
belonging  to  Norwich  and  neighboring  towns.  In  May,  1678,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  allowed  and  established  Joshua’s  Will 
and  granted  the  legatees  liberty  to  possess  all  Joshua’s  rights  in  this 
land,  provided  they  complied  with  the  terms  therein  stipulated. 
Though  the  legality  of  Joshua’s  title  to  various  other  tracts  conveyed  by 
this  will  occasioned  much  subsequent  controversy  and  litigation,  the 
Norwich  legatees  secured  their  portion  with  little  difficulty  and  no 
apparent  opposition.  Robin  Cassasinamon — governor  of  the  surviving 
Pequots — was  commissioned  by  Uncas  to  show  these  gentlemen  the 
bounds  of  their  tract,  and  soon  after  its  confirmation  by  the  General 
Court  he  went  out  with  Lieutenant  Leffingwell  and  other  legatees  and 
Surveyor  Bushnell  into  the  wilderness  north  of  Norwich.  Passing 
through  Mamosqueage — a strip  north  of  Norwich  reserved  for  Joshua’s 
children, — he  led  them  eight  miles  northward,  by  an  Indian  trail 
known  as  Nipmuck  Path,  to  a wet  flag-meadovv  a little  north  of  the 
path,  which  he  said  was  Appaquage — the  point  from  which  their 
bounds  were  to  be  run  and  stated.  Here  they  lodged  for  the  night, 
and  the  next  morning  crossed  through  the  woods,  ten  miles,  to  the 
Willimantic  River,  where  they  lodged  the  second  night,  and  thence 
followed  Robin  down  the  Willimantic  to  Mamosqueage.  Soon  after  this 
preliminary  exploration,  Bushnell  and  Joseph  Huntington  were  sent  by 
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the  Legatees  to  measure  down  eight  miles  from  Appaquage,  by  the 
said  Nipiimck  Path  ” — which  they  did,  “and  marked  a white  oak  at  the 
end  of  said  eight  iniles,  west  side  of  path.”  The  lines  of  the  whole 
tract  were  soon  afterwards  run  by  Simon  Huntington,  Thomas  Leffing- 
well,  Jun.,  and  Richard  Bushnell,  under  the  direction  of  Uncas.  In 
October,  1681,  Captain  Robert  Chapman,  Captain  James  Fitch  and 
Thomas  Buckingham  were  appointed  administrators  of  Joshua’s  estate, 
who,  the  following  winter,  conveyed  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
will,  “a  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  west  of  Appaquage,  east  from  Willi- 
mantic  River,  south  from  Appaquage  Pond,  eight  miles  broad,”  to  the 
following  gentlemen  therein  designated  as  legatees  : — 


Captain  John  Mason. 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Mason. 
Lieutenant  Daniel  Mason. 
Kev.  James  Fitch. 

Captain  James  Fitch. 

John  Birchard. 

Thomas  Tracey. 

Thomas  Adgate. 


Lieutenant  Thomas  Leffingwell. 
John  Olmstead. 

Simon  Huntington. 

William  Hide. 

William  Backus. 

Hugh  Calkins. 

Captain  George  Denison. 

Daniel  Wetherell. 


The  recipients  of  this  princely  gift  were  all  gentlemen  of  high 
character  and  standing.  Lieutenants  Samuel  and  Daniel  Mason  and 
Captain  Denison  resided  in  Stonington;  Mr.  Wetherell  in  New 
London.  The  remaining  twelve  were  prominent  and  influential  citizens 
of  Norwich.  To  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  bequest  and  arrange  “for 
settling  a plantation  upon  the  land  given  by  Joshua,  deceased,”  the 
Legatees  met  in  Norwich,  February  17,  1682,  and  signed  the  follomng 
agreement : — 

“I.  God  willing,  plantation  work  shall  be  carried  on  and  a town  settled 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  that  is  to  say,  we,  after  the  above-mentioned 
time  is  expired,  will  bear  all  such  public  charges  according  to  our  just  pro- 
portion for  the  carrying  on  plantation  work. 

II.  Those  that  tind  they  are  not  in  a capacity  to  manage  the  several  allot- 
ments for  the  carrying  on  of  the  true  intendment  and  end  of  a plantation 
shall  resign  up  their  allotments  to  such  wholsome  inhabitants  as  the  said 
company  shall  see  reason  to  admit,  upon  reasonable  and  moderate  terms. 

III.  We  having  received  the  land,  and  upon  a view  judge  that  it  will  afford 
an  allotment  for  every  thousand  acres,  according  to  the  distribution  made  by 
Uncas  (who  was  appointed  by  the  deceased  son  to  act),  with  some  other 
allotments  for  public  uses  in  the  several  divisions,  first,  second  and  third  of 
the  land  bequeathed  to  us. 

IV.  It  is  agreed  that  the  allotments  be  laid  out  in  an  equal  manner,  every 
one  contenting  himself  with  the  place  where  God  by  his  providence  shall 
determine,  by  a lot  drawn  for  that  end,  and  the  drawing  of  one  lot  shall 
answer  for  the  home-lot  and  for  the  first  division  of  upland  and  meadow.  It 
is  also  agreed  that  Simon  Huntington,  William  Backus,  John  Post  and  John 
Birchard  shall  lay  out  the  same  according  to  the  order  and  manner  above 
specified.” 

No  further  action  was  taken  for  three  years,  when  the  Legatees 
again  met,  February,  1685,  and  agreed  to  settle  in  three  places  for  the 
convenience  of  lands  and  meadows.  They  also  empowered  the  layers- 
out  to  lay  out  such  highways  as  they  should  judge  needful  and  granted 
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Kicljard  Bushnell  half  an  allotment  for  his  labor  and  pains  in  surveying. 
Lieutenant  Leffingvvell,  John  Birchard,  Thonias  Waterman,  John 
Post,  Richard  Bushnell,  William  Backus,  Simon  Huntington  and  John 
Calkins  were  appointed  a committee  for  laying  out  land.  By  the 
following  spring  the  surveys  and  divisions  were  completed  and  Joshua’s 
tract  ready  for  distribution.  Beginning  at  Appaquage — “a  flaggy 
meadow,”  now  at  or  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Eastford — the 
boundary  line  ran  south  eight  miles,  large  measure,  on  the  west  side  of 
Nipmuck  Path ; thence  due  west  to  the  Shetucket,  running  a little 
south  of  the  site  of  the  future  Windham  Green ; thence,  eight  miles, 
northwest,  up  the  Shetucket  and  Willimantic,  and  thence  ten  miles  east 
to  Appaquage.  A large  part  of  the  present  territory  of  Windham, 
Mansfleld,  Chaplin,  Hampton  and  Scotland  townships  was  comprised 
in  this  royal  gift,  which  was  laid  out  in  forty-eight  shares,  each  con- 
taining a thousand  acres.  Each  share  included  a home-lot  in  one  of 
three  places,  designed  for  villages  and  portions  of  meadow,  pasture 
and  upland  in  various  localities.  The  sites  selected  for  villages  were 
the  Hither-place  or  South-east  Quarter — now  Old  Windham  Village  ; 
the  Ponde-place,  at  Naubesatuck — now  Mansfield  Centre,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Willimantic,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Willimantic 
Borough.  Fifteen  home-lots  were  laid  out  at  the  Hither-place,  twenty- 
one  at  the  Ponde-place  and  twelve  at  Willimantic.  Highways  were 
laid  out  through  each  destined  village  and  from  the  Hither  to  the 
Ponde-place.  The  appointed  committee  spent  five  days  in  making  the 
requisite  surveys  and  measurements — those  that  laid  out  the  land 
receiving  three  shillings  and  those  that  ran  the  lines  four  shillings  a 
day  for  their  services.  • 

On  the  first  of  May,  1686,  the  Legatees  met  to  receive  their  allot- 
ments. Captain  John  Mason,  William  Hide  and  John  Olmstead, 
deceased,  were  represented  by  their  heirs  or  administrators.  The 
remaining  Legatees  were  probably  present  in  person,  and — “ after 
prayer  for  direction  and  blessing,” — drew  lots  for  their  respective  por- 
tions ; some  receiving  one  and  some  six  shares,  according  to  the  royal 
pleasure  of  Uncas,  who  had  ordered  the  distribution.  Three  shares 
were  reserved  for  the  ministry  and  other  public  purposes,  according  to 
agreement. 

The  territory  of  Windham  was  thus  divided  and  distributed  four 
months  previous  to  that  of  Woodstock,  but  its  settlement  was  delayed 
by  the  disturbed  condition  of  public  affairs.  Connecticut,  like  the 
other  colonies,  was  suffering  from  the  encroachments  of  King  James. 
Her  privileges  were  cut  ofl',  her  charter  demanded,  her  government 
assumed  by  Sir  Edmond  Andross.  Under  his  arbitrary  rule,  attempts 
at  settlement  were  futile.  He  considered  an  “ Indian  deed  worth  no 
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more  than  tlie  scratch  of  a bear’s  paw,”  and  would  have  scouted  the 
riglit  of  the  Legatees  to  land  bequeathed  by  an  Indian  chieftain.  There 
is  no  record  of  attempt  to  secure  confirmation  of  title  from  Andross. 
The  Legatees  doubtless  thought  it  more  prudent  to  wait  in  silence  and 
make  what  few  improvements  were  practicable.  In  1687,  it  was 
ordered,  That  the  Hither-place  be  fenced  in,  but  the  drought  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  done,”  and  nothing  was  elfected  during  the 
administration  of  Andross  but  a few  land  sales. 

The  first  transfer  of  land  from  the  original  Legatees  was  made  before 
the  will  was  proved  or  allowed.  Captain  Samuel  Mason,  in  1677,  con- 
veyed a thousand  acre  right  in  Joshua’s  tract  to  Cai)tain  John  Brown — 
the  husband  of  his  sister  Anna.  The  home-lot  pertaining  to  this  right 
was  laid,  out  at  Williraantic  and  is  still  in  possession  of  Captain 
Brown’s  descendants.  In  1686,  Captain  James  Fitch  sold  a thousand- 
acre  right  to  Josiah  Standish,  of  Duxbury,  who  conveyed  the  same  to 
Jacob  Dingley,  of  Hingham,  two  years  later.  May  26,  1688,  Richard 
Bushnell  sold  to  Jeremiah  Ripley,  of  Hingham,  “Lot  No.  11,  for 
£10.  lOs  ,”  with  thousand-acre  rights.  Daniel  Wetherell,  at  the  same 
date,  sold  an  allotment  to  Joshua  Ripley.  Calkins,  during  this  summer, 
sold  an  allotment  to  Jonathan  Hough,  and  Backus,  a right  to  Hough, 
Abel  and  Rudd. 

In  the  autumn  of  1688,  Joshua’s  tract  received  its  first  settler.  John 
Cates,  an  English  refugee,  fearful  of  the  spies  of  Andross,  found  his 
way  into  this  desolate,  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  passed  the  winter, 
Crusoe-like,  in  a cave  or  cellar,  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  his  faithful 
negro,  Joe  Ginne.  Little  is  known  of  the  previous  history  of  this 
gentleman.  Tradition  represent^  him  as  a high  political  otfender,  a 
Commonwealth  soldier  and  even  a Regicide,  but  the  shy  Englishman 
kept  his  own  secret.  It  is  said  that  he  landed  first  at  Vii'ginia,  where 
he  purchased  his  servant,  and  thence  came  on  to  New  York  and  Nor- 
wich, but  found  no  security  till  he  took  up  his  abode  in  this  remote 
wildeyiess.  Joshua’s  tract  was  then  entirely  uninhabited  ; a forest, 
broken  only  by  surveyors’  lines  and  a few  rude  pathways.  No  Indian 
had  occupied  it  during  Joshua’s  administration  and  it  was  probably 
only  used  as  a hunting-ground. 

The  spring  of  1689  brought  peace  and  security  to  the  Colonists. 
James  was  deposed,  William  and  Mary  enthroned,  Andross  driven 
away  and  colonial  government  resumed.  The  General  Court  of  Con- 
necticut held  its  first  session  after  Andross’s  deposition,  September  3, 
1689.  No  man  was  more  instrumental  in  restoring  affairs  to  their 
former  basis  than  Captain  Janies  Fitch, — according  to  Bulkley* — 

* Will  aud  Doom,  or  the  Miseries  of  Connecticut  under  a Ursurped  and  Arbitrary- 
Power. 
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traveling  “fi-om  Dan  to  Beersheba  to  incite  the  freemen  and  summon 
a General  Court.”  “ By  whom,”  asks  this  author,  “ was  the  Charter  of 
the  Government  restored  bat  by  James  Fitch,  Nathaniel  Stanley  and 
such  like  private  men  f ” Tlie  immense  territory  that  Fitch  had 
received  from  the  Indians  made  him  personally  interested  in  the 
deposition  of  one  who  scouted  all  Indian  titles,  but  he  was  also  an 
ardent  fi-iend  of  popular  liberty  and  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
advocate  of  any  cause  that  enlisted  his  sympathies. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charter  government  business  and  prosperity 
at  once  revived,  and  the  Norwich  Legatees  resumed  the  settlement  of 
their  plantation.  Cates  now  came  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  decided 
to  settle  on  the  tract  that  had  given  him  shelter,  purchasing  an 
allotment  of  Daniel  Mason  at  the  Hither-place,  and  building,  with 
his  seiwant,  in-  the  summer  of  1689,  the  first  house  in  the  new 
Plantation.  Some  other  lots  were  fenced  in,  ground  prepared  and 
timber  made  ready  for  building.  A division  of  pasture  land  was  also 
laid  out  and  distributed.  The  second  settler  reported  is  Jonathan 
Ginnings,  who  bought  land  of  John  Birchard  and  took  possession  in 
1690.  Other  settlers  soon  followed.  None  of  the  original  legatees 
took  possession  of  their  rights.  The  Rev.  James  Fitch’s  share  was 
improved  by  his  son  John  ; William  Backus  resigned  his  rights  to  two 
sons;  Huntington’s  was  made  over  to  a son  and  nephew;  John 
Birchard’s  land  was  occupied  by  two  of  his  sons  ; the  other  legatees 
sold  their  rights  as  agreed  “to  wholesome  inhabitants.” 

In  1691,  Joshua  and  Jeremiah  Ripley,  John  Crane,  Richard  Hendee, 
Thomas  and  Joseph  Huntington,  William  and  Joseph  Backus  and 
John  Larrabee,  had  broken  up  land,  built  houses  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  Hither-place — on  what  is  now  the  west  side  of  Old 
Windham  street.  Crane — a blacksmith  by  trade — ^bought  land  of 
Calkins ; Hendee  of  Captain  James  Fitch  ; the  young  Backus  brothers 
sold  their  accommodations  in  Norwich  “torernoveto  the  new,  nameless 
town,  springing  up  in  the  wilderness,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Norwich.” 
Cates  was  a widower;  the  Messrs.  Backus  and  Hendee  were  unmarried; 
the  other  settlers  brought  with  them  wives  and  families.  All  but  the 
Ripleys  and  Cates  were  previous  residents  of  Norwich.  All  were  men 
of  good  character  and  position  ; worthy  to  become  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  a township.  No  details  of  their  immigration  and  first 
establishment  have  been  preserved.  Their  first  year’s  work  must  have 
been  laborious.  They  had  their  land  to  break  up  and  fence,  houses  to 
build,  roads  to  perfect,  society  to  organize,  but  from  their  vicinity  to 
Norwich  and  connection  with  established  families  there  they  could 
easily  procure  supplies  and  assistance,  and  suffered  comparatively  few 
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I hardships  and  privations.  The  first  birth  in  the  settlement  was  a 
daughter  to  Jonathan  Ginnings,  F'ebruary  10,  1691. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  settlers  was  recorded  May  18,  1691. 
Joshua  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane  and  William  and  Joseph  Backus  were 
then  directed  “ To  run  the  town  lines  from  Appaquage  eight  miles 
south,  and  thence  southwest  to  Willimantic  River.”  This  work  was 
accomplished  by  May  28,  when  another  meeting  was  held,  and  Crane, 
Ripley  and  Ginnings  were  appointed  “ to  make  division  of  our 
meadows” — four  shillings  a day  being  allowed  for  both  services. 
During  this  summer  a grist-mill  was  set  in  operation  by  Jonathan 
Crane,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bingham’s  mills.  A pound  was  also 
constructed  on  the  Hither-place  and  preparations  made  for  settling  at 
the  Ponde  place.  Religious  services  were  held  occasionally  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch  and  his  son  Jabez — the  settlers  with  jbheir  families, 
with  wandering  Mohegans  and  Shetuckets,  assembling  under  a tree  in 
the  Hither-place.  These  settlers  were  mostly  connected  with  the 
Norwich  church  and  attended  divine  worship  with  it  whenever  practi- 
cable. The  old  Nipmuck  Path,  on  the  east  of  the  tract,  and  a rough 
way  made  by  the  first  surveyors,  connected  the  settlements. 

In  the  autumn  of  1691,  the  residents  of  the  New  Plantation,  now 
numbering  about  thirty,  felt  themselves  sufficiently  established  to 
undertake  the  management  of  a township,  and  thus  made  known  their 
wishes : — 

, ^ 

“ To  the  honored  General  Court,  now  sitting  in  Hartford,  the  request  of  your 
humble  petitioners  is  as  followeth : — 


We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  with  several  others,  are  pro- 
prietors of  that  tract  of  land  given  by  Joshua,  Sachem,  deceased,  unto  several 
gentlemen  of  Norwich.  We  do  humbly  pray  your  honors  that  you  would 
grant  us  a township  and  call  it  Windham,  and  that  our  town-brand  may 

be ; and  that  your  Honors  would  please  grant  us  the  same  privilege 

as  to  other  new  plantations  in  respect  of  forbearing  us  of  our  country 
rates  awhile,  and  this  Honorable  Court  would  enable  us  to  levy  our  town  rates 
upon  the  lands  of  such  persons  as  are  unwilling  to  bear  their  share  of  charge; 
this  being  granted  will  greatly  oblige  us  to  pray.  We  remain  yours,  in  all 
duty  bound : — 


Joshua  Ripley. 
John  Cates. 
Jeremiah  Ripley. 
Jonathan  Crane. 


Joseph  Huntington. 
William  Backus. 
Jonathan  Ginnings. 
Thomas  Huntington 


Richard  Hendee. 
John  Backus. 

John  Larrabee. 

October  6,  1691. 


The  Court  considered  the  premises,  and  “ finding  none  of  the  princi- 
pal proprietors  of  said  land  in  the  petition,”  did  not  see  cause  to  grant 
the  request  at  this  time,  but  desired  the  Norwich  deputies  to  inform 
the  petitioners  and  proprietors  that  in  the  following  May  “they  would 
give  all  due  encouragement  for  planting  the  aforesaid  place  and 
expected  their  attendance  upon  the  Court  for  an  issue.”  This 
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injunction  being  observed  and  no  opposition  manifested,  May  12,  1692, 
the  Court  tlius  enacted : — 

“ Upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Norwich  and  others, 
legatees  and  proprietors  of  the  new  plantation  that  is  settling  above  the  town 
of  Norwich,  this  Court  grants  to  the  petitioners  liberty  of  a township,  with 
all  liberties  and  privileges  usually  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
settling  new  plantations,  and  exemption  from  paying  any  country  rates  for 
the  space  of  four  years,  and  order  the  name  of  the  town  to  be  called  Wind- 
ham, and  the  town  brand  to  be,  &c. ; and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
improve  their  utmost  endeavor  to  procure  and  maintain  an  able  and  faithful 
ministry  in  the  place,  and  bear  all  other  town  charges  as  the  law  directs.” 


X. 


WINDHAM. 


AVING  secured  town  privileges,  the  • inhabitants  of  Windham 


-LJ-  held  their  first  public  town  meeting,  June  12,  1692.  John 
Fitch,  recently  removed  to  the  Hither-place,  and  Jonathan  Hough, 
Samuel  Hide  and  John  Royce,  who  had  established  a settlement  in  the 
distant  Ponde  place,  increased  their  number  to  fifteen.  Joshua  Ripley 
was  chosen  town-clerk  ; Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jonathan  Crane  and  Jonathan 
Hough,  townsmen  ; Thomas  Huntington  and  John  Royce,  surveyors  ; 
Joseph  Huntington,  Jonathan  Hough,  Samuel  Hide  and  John  Fitch,  to 
lay  out  highways.  It  was  voted,  “ To  petition  the  General  Court  for 
liberty  to  portion  town  charges,  and  that  Joshua  Ripley  should  manage 
it.”  Jonathan  Crane  and  Thomas  Huntington  were  then  desired  “ to 
ask  advice  from  Mr.  Fitch  about  a minister.”  This  was  probably  the 
Rev.  James  Fitch,  then  perhaps  in  Windham,  as  the  settlers  the  same 
day  voted,  “To  apply  to  Mr.  Samuel  Whiting  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that  Thomas  Huntington 
should  go  to  Milford  and  further  treat  with  Mr.  Whiting,  in  order  to 
get  him  here.”  This  young  man  was  a son  of  Rev.  John  Whiting,  of 
Hartford,  and,  after  having  studied  with  Mr.  Fitch  and  Dr.  McSiiarran, 
of  South  Kingston,  was  probably  then  completing  his  theological 
course  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews.  The  negotiation  was  at  first 
unsuccessful,  but  the  appointed  committee  were  continued  in  office  by 
the  town,  and  in  September,  Thomas  Huntington  was  further  directed, 
“ To  go  again  to  agree  with  Mr.  Whiting  to  come  here  and  carry  on 
the  ministry.” 

While  awaiting  his  decision,  Mr.  Jabez  Fitch  continued  to  officiate. 
The  house  of  Mr.  John  Fitch — the  latest  and  probably  the  best  built 
house  in  the  settlement — was  selected  “ to  be  the  meeting  house  till 
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other  provision  be  made,”  and  it  was  ordered  “ to  be  fortified  and  a 
lean-to  built,  every  man  doing  his  share  of  the  fortification.” 

During  this  summer,  several  new  inhabitants  removed  to  the  Ponde- 
jdace,  and  considerable  progress  was  made  in  that  settlement.  Messrs. 
Ginnings  and  Crane  were  directed  to  go  with  Birchard,  Post  or 
Bushnell — Norwich  surveyors — “to  set  to  rights  the  lots  at  the  Ponds.” 
As  the  crossing  the  Nachaug  River  made  communication  difiicult  and 
uncertain,  the  town  agreed,  August,  1692,  “That  thirty  five  acres  of 
upland  and  five  of  meadow  be  sequestered  upon  the  account  of  a 
ferry — land  to  be  laid  out  between  y®  two  riding-places.”  Twenty-five 
acres  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  above  the  upper  i-iding-j^lace,  were 
ordered  “to  be  measured  and  laid  out  to  John  Larrabee,  u})on  condition 
that4  he  keep  the  ferry  seven  years,  with  a good  and  sufficient  canoe 
upon  liis  own  cost,  and  in  case  the  towns  shall  see  cause  to  make  a 
boat,  this,  likewise,  to  be  kept  and  maintained  by  him  for  the  time 
aforesaid,  his  charge  being  two-pence  a head  for  single  persons ; hors 
and  man  carried  over  in  the  boat — four-pence.”  Larrabee  was  to  build 
upon  the  laud  ; Crane  and  Ginnings  to  lay  it  out.  In  case  Larrabee 
were  taken  away  by  death,  and  his  wife  not  able  to  manage  the  ferry, 
the  town  agree  to  pay  back  to  her  what  he  has  laid  out  on  the  land 
and  if  the  said  Larrabee  were  to  die  within  six  years,  the  twenty  five 
acres  south  side  of  the  river  should  be  her  heirs. 

At  the  December  town-meeting,  several  new  inhabitants  appeared. 
Selectmen,  surveyors,  f^nce  viewers  and  haywards  were  chosen  for 
each  settlement.  Jeremiah  Ripley  was  appointed  constable  for  the 
whole  town.  It  Avas  voted,  “That  the  grist-mill  be  a town-charge 
throughout  the  town.”  Ginnings,  Heridee,  Jeremiah  Ripley  and  James 
Birchard  Avere  granted  the  privilege  of  the  stream  at  Beaver  Brook 
for  building  a saAV-mill,  and  half  a mile  of  land  adjoining  for  timber 
and  pasture — they  giving  the  town  as  good  usage  as  is  customary  in 
other  toAvns — “ said  mill  to  go  Avithin  a year  and  the  land  to  be 
returned  to  town  Avhen  the  mill  is  Avorn  out.”  All  admitted  inhabitants 
Avere  “ granted  the  privilege  of  commons  for  (earbeig)  and  for  timber 
and  stone.” 

After  repeated  applications,  Mr.  Whiting  was  induced  to  come  to 
Windham,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  from  the  first  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  January  1,  1693 — the  first  day  of  the  Aveek,  month 
and  year.  His  preaching  and  conversation  proving  acceptable  to  the 
l)eople,  a meeting  Avas  called,  February  1,  Avlien — “ in  order  to  compleat 
an  agreement  Avith  iMr.  Whiting  to  carry  on  the  Avork  of  the  ministry,” 
Samuel  Robarts  and  Jonathan  Crane  AA'^ere  chosen  to  discourse  AAOth  him, 
and  agreed  to  give  the  first  half-year  twenty  pounds  in  provision  pay 
and  four  pounds  silver.  Crane,  Robarts  and  Joseph  Huntington  were 
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appointed  “collectors,  to  levy  and  gather  rate,  and  if  any  need  be — sue 
or  distrain  for  it.”  At  the  same  meeting,  a coniniittee  was  empowered 
to  levy  and  raise  a mill-rate,  as  a public  charge,  to  be  levied  upon  all 
the  lands  equally. 

So  many  new  settlers  arrived  during  the  winter  that,  at  its  town- 
meeting, May  30,  1G93,  Windham  enrolled  the  subjoined  list  of 
admitted  and  approved  inhabitants  : — 


Joshua  Ripley. 

Jonathan  Crane. 

Jonathan  Ginnings  or  Jennings. 
Joseph  Huntington. 

Thomas  Huntington. 

William  Backus. 

John  Backus. 

John  Larrabee. 

Thomas  Bingham. 

John  Rudd. 

Jeremiah  Ripley. 


John  Cates. 
Richard  Hen  dee. 
James  Birchard. 
Jonathan  Hough. 
Samuel  Hide. 
John  Royce. 
Samuel  Birchard. 
Robert  Wade. 
Peter  Crane. 

Sam.  Linkon. 
John  Arnold. 


Of  these  twenty-two  inhabitants,  the  last  named  eight  had  settled  at 
he  Ponde  place,  all  the  others  were  residents  of  the  Hither-place  or 
rkoutheast  quarter — save  John  Larrabee,  who  kept  the  ferry  between 
he  settlements.  Thomas  Bingham,  who  had  removed  from  Norwich 
dth  a large  family  ot  sons  and  daughters,  was  an  important  acquisition 
to  Windham.  He  purchased,  March,  1693,  Captain  John  Mason’s  first 
jt,  at  the  southeast  quarter,  for  £14  in  provision  pay;  applied  to  pay 
town  charges  at  the  corn-mill.  Mr.  Bingham  was  then  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  being,  after  Cates,  the  oldest  man  in  the  township,  and 
became  one  of  its  most  useful  and  valued  citizens.  His  oldest  daughter, 
Mary,  had  married  John  Backus  the  summer  preceding.  John  Arnold 
had  been  schoolmaster  in  Norwich  and  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  influential  of  the  Ponde-town  settlers.  Samuel  and  James  Birchard 
were  the  sons  of  John  Birchard,  a Norwich  Legatee.  The  other  new 
comers  were  also  residents  of  Norwich. 

Improvements  and  accommodations  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Great  care  was  taken  ’to  provide  for  the  Ponde-town 
people.  Sign-posts  were  ordered  against  William  Backus’s  house  at 
the  Hither-place,  and  Samuel  Hide’s  at  the  Ponde-place.  The  bi*ander’s 
house  and  the  pound  were  made  the  public  jfiaces  for  branding  horses. 
Messrs.  Hough,  Hide  and  Fitch  were  appointed  to  view  a convenient 
place  for  a burying-ground  at  the  Pondes,  and  Crane  and  Ginnings 
for  the  other  settlement.  As  the  number  of  new  buildings  in  progress 
made  a lively  demand  for  boards,  Jonathan  Ginnings  and  the  Ripleys 
had  liberty  to  set  up  a saw-mill  aud  the  privilege  of  a dam  at  No-man’s- 
acre  Brook.  Captain  James  Fitch,  John  Fitch  and  Joshua  Ripley 
were  chosen  to  meet  with  Hartford  gentlemen  to  settle  the  lines  at 
Willimantic.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Willimantic 
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Kiver  should  be  the  bounds  between  the  grants  of  Norwich  and 
Hartford  gentlemen — land  east  of  that  river  accruing  to  Windliam. 

In  September,  the  town  voted  “ To  belong  to  Hartford  County,” 
though  its  connection  Avith  Norwich  Avould  seem  to  have  led  it  to  New 
London.  In  December,  the  following  town  orders  were  adopted  : — 

“ I.  That  all  our  fences  shall  be  a sufficient  pine-rail  fence,  or  what  is 
equivalent  thereto,  against  cattle  and  svAune — unruly  cattle,  unruly  swine  and 
swine  under  half  a year  old  only  excepted. 

It.  It  has  been  found  by  ex[)erience,  to  the  damage  of  some  persons,  that 
by  foriners  bringing  of  swine  to  this  town,  and  the  swine  going  away  have  led 
away  our  swine — for  the  prevention  of  which,  if  any  person  shall  give  liberty 
to  any  foriner  to  bring  swine  here,  he  shall  pay  a line  of  twenty  shillings — 
half  to  informer  and  half  to  town — and  whatsoever  swine  found  in  town  not 
belonging  to  town  shall  be  poundable  if  it  appears  they  are  brought  in. 

III.  For  the  preservation  of  our  timber,  no  man  shall  transport  a load  or 
part  of  a load  of  cedar  out  of  town,  under  penalty  of  fifteen  shillings,  for  the 
town’s  use. 

IV.  That  the  constable  for  the  year  ensuing  shall  Avarn  the  toAvh-meeting 
by  virtue  of  a AA^arrant  given  under  the  townsmen’s  hands,  and  all  those  that 
neglect  attending  being  so  Avarned,  shall  forfeit  to  the  toAvn’s  use  one  shilling- 
six-pence,  country  pay,  and  the  constable  to  have  one  half  of  the  said  fines, 
to  be  gathered  by  distress  or  estate-seizure  in  laAV  by  said  constable,  except 
said  delinquents,  Avithin  a month,  bring  a certificate  under  toAvns men’s  hands 
to  constable;  a sufficient  Avarning  for  the  town-meeting  being  a Avriting  set 
on  the  sign-post,  signed  by  the  selectmen,  five  days  before  the  meeting,  and 
the  contents  of  the  meeting  mentioned  therein,  and  the  like  to  be  set  up  at 
the  mill. 

These  orders  voted  at  town-meeting,  December  22,  1693.” 

A committee  had  been  previously  appointed  to  discourse  Avith  Mr. 
Whiting,  offer  him  an  allotment  through  the  several  divisions,  with  fifty 
pounds  salary  and  to  build  for  him  a house,  habitable,  tAvo  stories  high 
and  eighteen  feet  square, — “ said  house  in  capacity  like  Joseph  Ding- 
ley’s — provided  he  Avould  stay  four  years.”  Mr.  Whiting  accepting 
these  terms,  the  tOAvn  voted,  February  14,  1694,  “That  the  meetings 
on  Sabbath  days  shall  be  three  days  heare  (at  the  Hither-place)  and 
two  days  at  north  end  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Whiting  is  engaged, 
provided  he  be  Avilling  to  undergo  the  travel.”  At  the  same  meeting, 
Joshua  Ripley  and  Jonathan  Crane  Av^ere  empowered  by  the  tOAvn  to 
run  the  tOAvn  lines  with  Major  Fitch,  Thomas  Leffingwell  and  John 
Butcher,  employed  by  proprietors — “ we  being  at  half  the  charge.” 

In  the  spring,  a highway  Avas  ordered  thi’ough  Peter  Crane’s  di- 
vision, extending  from  the  Ponde-place  to  the  Wiilimantic  River,  near 
the  Falls.  The  meadoAvs  in  this  vicinity  furnished  the  Windham 
settlers  Avith  a great  part  of  their  hay,  and  to  facilitate  its  convey- 
ance this  highway  was  ordered  “four  rods  Avide  from  the  hill  to 
the  river,  seven  rods  wide  down  to  the  meadoAv,  and  four  rods 
Avide  betAveen  meadoAV  and  fence.”  TAvelve  acres  beloAv  the  Falls 
abutting  Avest  and  north  on  the  river,  Avere  allowed  to  Mr.  Crane  as 
sufiicient  satisfaction  for  this  highway.  The  home-lots  laid  out  at 
Wiilimantic  were  not  as  yet  taken  up  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  April, 
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1694,  they  received  permission  from  the  town  to  exchange  them  for 
allotments  “ at  or  about  the  Crotch  of  the  river  ” — that  remarkable 
curve  in  the  Nachauge  near  its  junction  with  the  Willimantic,  also 
known  as  the  Ilorse-shoe.  Seven  lots  were  now  laid  out  in  this 
vicinity.  Joshua  Ripley,  Samuel  Hide,  Joseph  Huntington,  Peter 
Ci-ane  and  Thomas  Bingham  were  chosen  to  choose  two  lots  at  the 
Crotch  of  the  River,  one  for  the  minister  and  one  for  the  ministry. 
The  remaining  home-lots  were  sold  to  settlers,  who  soon  took 
possession.  “ Goodman  William  More,”  of  Norwich,  purchased  a lot 
laid  (Hit  to  William  Backus  ; Benjamin  Millard,  of  Bear  Hill,  Norwich, 
bought  his  land  of  Thomas  Letlingwell — a thousand-acre  allotment,  at 
the  Horse-shoe,  a part  of  which  is  still  held  by  his  descendants. 
Benjamin  Howard  and  Joseph  Cary,  of  Norwich,  and  John  Broughton, 
of  Northampton,  soon  settled  in  this  vicinity.  This  new  settlement 
was  also  called  “ The  Centre,”  from  its  position  between  the  older  ones, 
and  seemed  destined  for  a time  to  become  the  most  important.  The 
seventh  lot  was  chosen  for  the  minister  and  the  sixth  for  the 
ministiy,  and  great  etforts  were  made  to  have  the  meeting-house 
built  upon  it. 

July  20,  1694,  the  town  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Whiting  “seventh  lot 
and  divisions,  break  up  six  acres  and  fence  in  ten  ; to  give  him  a 
hundred  pounds  provision  pay,  towards  building  a house,  and  plant  him 
one  hundred  apple  trees — when  Mr.  Whiting  is  ordained,  the  whole 
to  be  his,  or  if  he  die  before  having  a family,  the  accommodations  go 
to  his  heirs.”  November  24,  “voted  and  agreed,  to  add  to  Mr. 
Whiting’s  salary  after  what  is  already  engaged  at  a meeting  in  July 
last,  that  is  to  say,  after  March  come  twelve  months  next  ensuing  the 
date  hereof — that  we  will,  God  enabling  us,  give  as  followeth : £60  per 
year  for  three  years ; then  £70  for  three  years;  then  £80  for  three 
years.”  In  the  following  February,  these  terms  were  re-stated  and 
confirmed,  and  Mr.  Whiting  desired  and  urged  “to  continue  with  us,” 
at  which  time  he  engaged  “ to  stay  two  years,  God  enabling  him,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  ministry.” 

In  answer  to  her  petition,  Windham  was,  in  May,  1694,  annexed  to 
Hartford  County.  The  large  number  of  non-resident  proprietors 
making  it  difficult  to  collect  the  rates  needful  for  building  Mr.  Whit- 
ing’s house  and  other  expenses,  two  men  were  appointed  to  petition 
the  General  Court  for  order  to  levy  town  charges,  which  body  being 
informed  “ that  sundry  of  that  town  who  have  taken  up  land  there,  and 
yet  are  not  settled  there,  do  neglect  paying  their  said  rates,  and  the 
inhabitants  cannot  come  at  their  personal  estate  to  levy  the  same,” — 
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therefore  judged,  that  in  all  such  cases  the  Windham  authorities 
might  “ siez  their  lands  for  their  rates,  and  bring  the  same  to  a 
try  all.” 

Early  in  1695,  attempt  was  made  to  decide  upon  a locality  for  a 
meeting-house.  Ginnings,  Huntington,  Royce  and  Wade  were  directed 
to  measure  and  find  a centre,  beginning  at  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  town,  “ measure  where  the  path  goes  and  so  to  find 
the  senter  for  meeting-house.”  As  preliininary  to  this,  a bridge  was 
ordered.  A committee  was  appointed  in  February,  “ To  choose  a place 
on  the  Nachaug  River  for  a sufficient  bridge  suitable  for  man  and  beast 
to  pass  with  a load,  the  selectmen  to  agree  with  men  to  make  it,  lay  a 
rate  for  the  same  and  find  help  to  raise  the  bridge.”  This  bridge  was 
built  by  Robert  Fenton — a new  and  enterprising  inhabitant  of  Ponde- 
town, — for  the  sum  of  fourteen  pounds.  In  May,  a military  company 
was  formed  in  Windham,  with  John  Fitch  for  lieutenant,  Jonathan 
Crane,  ensign,  and  Samuel  Hide,  sergeant ; and  training-days  were 
thenceforward  observed  with  appropriate  hilarity.  During  this 
summer,  a committee  was  chosen  “ To  lay  out  all  highways  that  are 
needful  on  or  about  the  hill  that  lies  west  of  the  Pond,  east  from  the 
Crotch,  and  then  those  proprietors  that  desire  their  pasture  lots 
removed  to  the  east  side  of  the  hill  shall  have  liberty  to  do  so, 
and  the  owners  of  the  Pond  allowed  the  liberty  and  privilege  for 
ditching  and  draining  ^ the  most  convenient  place.”  It  was  also 
agreed  “ to  choose  a moderator  at  beginning  of  town  meetings ; he 
to  open  with  ])rayer,”  and  on  the  fourth  of  November  every  man 
was  ordered  ‘‘  To  pay  Mr.  Whiting  one  bushel  of  come  before 
December  1.” 

In  1696,  the  energies  of  the  town  were  almost  wholly  restricted  to 
building  a house  for  the  minister,  whose  a})pi'oaching  marriage  made  ex- 
pedition needful.  The  selectmen  were  empowered  to  agree  with  masons 
to  build  the  chimneys  ; the  remainder  of  the  work  was  accomplished 
by  the  towns-people,  detailed  into  squads,  each  directed  by  a leading 
citizen.  Ensign^  Crane  led  to  the  charge  Joshua  Ripley,  Thomas 
Bingham,  John  Rudd,  John  Larrabee,  .lohn  Cates,  the  two  Hunting- 
tons,  Lieutenant  Conant,  Joshua  Waldo  and  William  Moulton.  They 
were  succeeded  by  Jonathan  Ginnings,  with  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Lieu- 
tenant Fitch,  John  Backns,  William  More,  Benjamin  Howard,  Jose})h 

Dingley,  Benjamin  Millard,  Edgarton,  Joseph  Bradford  and  John 

Broughton.  Peter  Cross  came  next,  with  Sergeant  Hide,  John  Allen, 
Samuel  Linkon,  John  Royce,  Samuel  and  James  Birchard.  The  fourth 
squad,  under  William  Hall,  included  Joseph  Hall,  Nathaniel  Barrett, 
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Benjjuniii  Armstrong,  Robert  Smith  and  William  Backus.  With  such 
a body  of  workmen,  it  may  be  hoped  the  house  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  Mr.  Whiting  and  his  bride — Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev. 
William  Adams,  of  Dedham,  to  whom  he  'was  married,  September 
14, — though  a rate  of  £16  was  levied  in  the  following  January,  “to 
pay  a workman  to  finish  the  minister’s  house.” 

The  population  of  Windham  was  constantly  increasing.  William 
and  Joseph  Mall,  Joshua  and  John  Allen,  d?7athaniel  Bassett,  Benjamin 
Armstrong,  Samuel  Giff'ord  and  Robert  Smith  were  now  settled  at  the 
Ponde — the  Halls  removing  there  from  Plymouth,  Bassett  from  Yar- 
mouth,  the  others  })robably  from  Norwich.  Joseph  Dingley  now 
occupied  the  allotment  purchased  by  Captain  Standish.  William 
Backus  exchanged  his  house  and  accommodations  at  the  Hither-place 
for  Ensign  Crane’s  grist-mill.  Crane  sold  the  house  and  lot  to  Exercise 
Conant,  in  1695,  who,  for  £79  in  silver,  July  3.  1696,  conveyed  it  to 
John  Abbe,  of  Wenham.  Samuel  Abbe,  probably  brother  to  John, 
purchased  half  an  allotment  and  half  a house  at  the  Centre,  of  Benja- 
min Howard,  in  1697.  John  Waldo,  of  Boston,  a reported  descendant 
of  Peter  Waldo,  of  Lyons,  purchased  an  allotment  laid  out  to  Rev. 
James  Fitch,  and  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  Windham  in  1698. 
William  Hide,  William  Moulton,  Philip  Paine,  John  Ashby,  Josiah 
Kingsley,  Samuel  Storrs,  Sen.  and  Jim.,  Robert  and  Joseph  Hebard, 
Isaac  Magoon,  John  Howard  and  Thomas  Denham,  were  also  admitted 
inhabitants  in  or  before  1698  ; Shubael  Dimmock,  in  1699;  Abraham 
Mitchell,  in  1700. 

With  many  gains,  they  had  some  losses — Janies  Birchard  sold  his 
right  in  Windham  to  Philip  Paine,  in  1696,  and  removed  to  the  West 
Farms  of  Norwich  ; Samuel  Abbe  died  a few  months  after  his  arrival 
in  Windham,  his  son,  Samuel,  succeeding  to  his  estate  at  the  Centre, 
his  widow  marrying  Abraham  Mitchell.  John  Cates,  the  first  Wind- 
ham settler,  died  in  the  summer  of  1697.  Though  less  active  in  town 
affairs  than  younger  and  more  vigorous  citizens,  Mr.  Cates  was  greatly 
esteemed  for  prudence  and  sound  judgment,  and  proved  his  interest  in 
his  adopted  township  by  leaving  legacies  for  its  benefit.  A service  of 
plate  was  left  for  the  communion  service  of  the  church,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  trust  for  the  poor,  and  two  hundred  acres  to  be  a})plied 
to  schools.  His  faithful  Joe,  together  with  a bed,  a chest  and  wearing 
apparel  were  given  to  Mr.  Whiting.  His  housekeeper,  Mary — sister  of 
Benjamin  Howard — was  his  executrix.  His  land — one  Windham 
allotment — was  valued  at  £49;  his  servant  at  £39.  It  is  said  that 
poor  Joe  manifested  his  grief  at  his  master’s  death  by  the  most  frantic 
outbursts,  and  did  not  long  survive  him.  A tomb-stone — probably  the 
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first  in  Windham  burying-ground — tlins  commemorates  its  first  settler 
and  benefactor : — 

In 

Memory  of 
Mr.  John  Cates. 

He  was  a gentleman,  born 
in  England, 

And  the  first  settler  in  the 
Town  of  Windham. 

By  his  last 
Will  and  Testament 
He  gave  a 
Generous  legacy 
To  ye  first 
Church  of  Christ  in 
Windham 

In  plate,  and  a generous 
Legacy  in  land 
For  ye  support  of  ye  poor; 

And  another 
Legacy  for  ye  support 
Of  ye  school 
In  said  town  for  ever. 

He  died 
In  Windham, 

July  ye  16th,  A.  D. 

1697. 


XI. 

PONDE-TOWN  CONTROVERSY.  CHURCH  ORG.iNIZATION. 

WHILE  Woodstock  was  highly  favored  at  the  outset,  Windham 
enjoyed  even  superior  advantages.  Its  land  was  cheap  and 
accessible;  its  Indians  few  and  friendly  ; its  wolves  scarce  and  easily 
subdued ; its  situation  pleasant  and  healthful ; its  valleys  free  from 
encumberring  forests  and  easily  brought  under  cultivation  ; its  most 
pressing  public  wants  supplied  by  the  forethought  and  generosity  of 
the  first  jiroprietors.  Its  inland  position  secured  it  from  alarm  and 
invasion,  and  the  long  Indian  war,  so  pernicious  to  Woodstock,  had  no 
effect  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  younger  settlement,  and 
left  no  trace  upon  its  I’ecords.  Its  vicinity  to  Norwfich  gave  it  many 
valuable  privileges,  and  greatly  promoted  its  settlement  and  progress. 
At  Norwich,  the  settlers  found  both  market  and  supplies,  and  what 
was  lacking  there  could  be  found  at  New  London,  where  Mr.  Pygan, 
the  merchant,  had  accounts  with  inhabitants  both  of  “Norwich  and 
Win  dam.” 
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These  iinnsual  advantages  attracted  to  Windham  a very  superior 
class  of  citizens — men  of  cliaracter,  position  and  public  spirit,  desirous 
to  found  a permanent  home  for  their  descendants.  Many  of  its  early 
settlers  were  men  of  means  and  intelligence.  Joshua  Ripley  and  John 
Phtch  were  widely  known  and  respected  as  men  of  sterling  sense  and 
sound  judgment,  and  were  often  called  to  public  services  in  diffei-ent 
|)arts  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  first  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  Connecticut,  appointed  in  May,  1 698,  when  that  office  was 
instituted.  He  was  also  the  first  representative  sent  by  Windham  to 
the  General  Assembly,  appearing  in  that  body  in  May,  1699. 

Thomas  Bingham,  Jonathan  Crane,  Joseph  Cary,  John  and  Samuel 
Abbe,  Thomas  Huntington  arid  his  brother,  were  among  Windham’s 
active  and  influential  citizens.  Mr.  Whiting  was  a man  of  much  piety, 
wisdom,  culture  and  public  spirit,  greatly  beloved  and  reverenced  by 
all  his  people.  Nor  were  the  wives  of  these  leading  Windham  citizens 
at  all  inferior  to  their  husbands.  So  far  as  can  be  ascei'tained,  they 
were  women  of  marked  character  and  energy.  Hannah  Bradford,  the 
wife  of  Joshua  Ripley — a descendant  of  Plymouth’s  famous  goveiTior — 
was  a noble  and  useful  woman,  remarkable  not  only  for  intelligence 
and  accomplishments  but  for  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  She  was  the 
first,  and  long  the  only,  physician  in  the  settlement,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  first  male  physician.  Dr.  Richard  Huntington,  received  much  of  bis 
medical  knowledge  from  her.  Mrs.  Whiting,  sister  of  the  Rev. 
Eliphalet  Adams,  of  New  London,  was  as  noted  for  piety  and  good- 
ness as  her  excellent  husband.  Though  “ woman’s  rights  ” had  not 
then  been  discussed,  these  Windham  women  assumed  the  privilege  of 
doing  any  work  for  which  they  were  fitted.  Mary  Ploward  could  not  only 
keep  house  for  John  Cates  but  settle  his  estate,  and  Lucy  Reynolds, 
wife  of  Benjamin  Millard,  could  kill  a bear,  lift  a barrel  of  meat, 
or — if  tauntingly  challenged — throw  the  strongest  man  in  Windham. 

Yet,  with  all  Windham’s  advantages,  like  Woodstock,  she  ‘-was  not 
in  all  respects  in  capacity,”  and  in  some  important  points  was  greatly 
deficient.  Traveling  facilities  had  as  yet  received  little  attention. 
In  her  first  decade,  she  had  apparently  built  but  one  bridge  ; laid  out 
but  one  highway.  Her  only  othei’  stated  roads  were  those  mai'ked  out 
by  her  first  surveyors.  The  road  from  the  Crotch  or  Centre  to  Wind- 
ham Green,  it  is  said,  was  nevei’  regularly  laid  out,  but  gi’adually  de- 
veloped out  of  a footpath.  The  population  was  mainly  concentrated 
in  the  three  villages  and  their  vicinity.  Rude  bridle-paths  and 
foot-trails  led  thence  to  the  mills,  meadows,  cedar-swamp  and  out- 
lying  parts  of  the  town. 

Education  was  as  yet  entirely  neglected  by  the  town  authoilties. 
Children  were  taught  at  home  and,  possibly,  in  private  schools,  but 
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Windham  had  made  no  provision  for  public  instruction,  following  in 
this  the  bad  example  of  the  mother  townsliip — Norwich,  in  1703,  being 
presented  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  “ for  want  of  a school 
to  instruct  children.” 

Church  organization  and  meeting-house  were  also  still  lacking.  This 
surprising  deficiency  arose,  however,  not  from  neglect  or  indifierence, 
but  from  excessive  carefulness  and  anxiety  to  act  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  town.  The  location  of  the  meeting -house  was  first  to  be  settled. 
Two  settlements,  “four  miles  apart  and  with  a bad  river  between,” 
were  to  be  accommodated.  . The  public  sentiment  of  the  day  favored 
centralization.  One  church  organization  and  one  place  of  worship  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  every  township.  The  first  step  of  the  town  was 
to  measure  for  its  “senter  ” The  precise  result  of  this  measurement 
is  not  on  record,  but  the  spot  deemed  “ most  accommodable  ” for  the 
entire  population  was  at  the  Crotch  or  Horse-shoe,  where  a settlement 
was  just  commencing.  Its  prospective  selection  for  the  meeting-house 
drew  settlers  to  this  point,  and  gave  it  much  importance.  Here  the 
minister’s  house  was  built  in  1696,  and  here,  the  winter  following, 
divine  service  was  held  statedly  at  the  house  of  Goodman  More.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  the  services  had  alternated  between  the  two  older  settle- 
ments, the  inhabitants  meeting  on  Sabbath  days  sometimes  “ two  days 
in  the  south  of  the  town  and  one  at  the  Ponde,”  or  “ half  the  time  at 
the  north  and  half  at  the  south  end,” — but  now  the  town  voted,  “ To 
comply  with  Mr.  Whiting  for  the  meeting  on  Sabbath  in  one  place  as 
he  desired,”  and  the  jfiace  selected  was  at  the  Crotch  or  Centre — now 
known  as  “ Brick-top.” 

The  residents  of  the  southeast  quarter  were  not,  however,  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  the  prospect  of  the  church  settlement  in 
that  locality.  Their  own  village  was  far  most  populous  and  prosperous. 
With  ample  room  and  means  to  build  a house  for  their  own  accommo- 
dation, they  demurred  from  binding  themselves  to  build  and  maintain 
one  at  an  inconvenient  distance.  Apart  from  selfish  considerations,  the 
leading  citizens  of  Windham  Green  could  not  but  foresee  that  a sepa- 
ration ere  many  years  would  be  inevitable,  and  deemed  it  the  wisest 
course  to  provide  for  future  development.  The  first  intimation  of  their 
views  upon  the  question  is  shown  in  the  following  resolution,  adopted 
at  town  meeting,  January  14,  1697 

“ Whereas,  the  town  of  Windham,  by  its  settlement  and  laying  out  of  the 
allotments  is  in  two  places,  about  four  miles  distant  one  from  another,  and 
a bad  river  between  these  two  places,  it  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired  that  it 
might  be  that  each  place  may  be  a distinct  place  and  society,  if  on  further 
experience  of  onr  capacity  and  ability  and  the  good  providence  of  God 
succeeding  therein ; we,  both  parts  of  ye  town,  suppose  it  to  be  our  duty,  at 
least,  now  to  make  some  pnn'ision  in  order  thereunto.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
these  presents  voted  and  agreed  by  both  parts  as  follows  : — 

I.  We,  at  the  southeast  quarter,  do  by  these  presents  give  our  full  and  free 
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consent  that  our  neighbors  at  y®  Poncle-place,  when  they  find  themselves  in 
capacity  to  call  and  settle  a minister  among  themselves  in  an  orderly  way, 
with  ye  approbation  of  ye  General  Court — that  then  we,  in  the  southeast 
quarter,  do  free  them  from  all  dues  and  rates  to  our  minister. 

II.  We  consent  that  our  Ponde-place  neighbors  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
ye  remaining  part  of  ye  rate  for  ye  minister’s  house,  unpaid,  to  be  improved 
among  themselves. 

III.  In  suitable  time  will  join  with  our  neighbors,  in  a loving  way,  to 
state  and  agree  with  respect  to  the  dividend. 

IV.  The  Ponde-place  people  shall  pay  for  the  minister  till  they  have  one  of 
their  own. 

V.  The  present  place  of  meeting  shall  be  at  Goodman  More’s  till  the 
southeast  quarter  build  a meeting-house  of  their  own,  or  till  we  are  in  an 
orderly  way  two  distinct  societies — the  placfe  to  set  the  meeting-house  to 
be  stated  by  the  southeast  quarter. 

VL  Before  division  lines  are  run,  there  shall  be  a laying  out  of  those 
divisions  of  land  and  meadow  yet  unlaid  belonging  to  allotments  at  y®  Crotch 
and  the  line  be  run  in  April  or  May. 

January  14,  IG97,  these  proposals  voted  in  Windham.” 

In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  the  southeast  inliabitants  pro- 
ceeded to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  their  meeting  house, 
and  in  February  voted  that  tlie  place  to  set  in  should  be  “ th$  next 
convenient  place  to  y®  north  of  John  Backus,  his  house.”  In  April, 
Jeremiah  Ripley  and  Thomas  Huntington  were  appointed,  “ to  run  the 
dividend  line  between  us  and  neighbors  at  north  end,”  on  condition 
“ that  if  any  person  do  enfringe  our  right  or  claim  and  take  awmy  any 
of  our  land,  that  our  neighbors  north  shall  be  engaged  under  hand  and 
seal  to  join  with  us  to  make  purchase  of  the  land  that  is  taken 
away  from  us,  that  we  may  have  our  proportion  of  land  with  our 
neighbors.” 

Still  the  work  did  not  go  on,  the  north-end  settlers  were  much  averse 
to  a separation  from  their  stronger  neighbor,  nor  was  it,  probably, 
favored  by  non-resident  proprietors  or  the  General  Court.  After 
renewed  discussion  and  deliberation,  December  17,  1697,  Shubael  Dim- 
mick — a new  resident  of  Ponde-town, — William  Hall,  Joshua  Ripley, 
Lieutenant  Fitch  and  Sergeant  Sam.  Hide,  were  chosen  “ a committee 
to  add  to  selectmen  to  settle  the  dividend  line,  and  to  put  things  into  a 
capacity  for  the  unighting  of  each  end  of  y®  town  together  in  the 
most  loving  way  and  suitable  manner  that  they  can — and  further,  if 
these  men  above  named  cannot  agree, — then  the  town  have  made 
choice  of  the  worshipful  Mr.  William  Pitkin  and  Deacon  Olmstead, 
and  John  Tracy,  of  Norwich,  to  issue  the  business  and  controversy  in 
the  town  in  respect  to  dividing  or  not  dividing  the  town,  and  give  them 
full  power  to  decide  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  in  case  they  do  not 
decide  to  divide,  they  are  to  state  the  meeting-house  plot,  and  the 
town  agrees  to  stand  to  their  judgment  for  a final  issue  of  the  matters 
in  controversy,  and  promises  to  pay  the  men  for  their  travel  and 
for  their  entertainment  to  the  land-lord.” 
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This  committee,  after  much  discourse,  “ could  not  but  judge  it  a 
thing  improper  and  as  yet  not  attainalde  for  us  to  divide  the  town,” 
and,  therefore,  after  having  debated  and  discoursed  things  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  judged,  “ That  the  meeting  house  must  stand  in  the 
Center,  between  y®  two  ends  of  the  town  as  formerly  agreed  upon,  and 
the  money  that  has  been  paid  by  the  people  of  the  south  end  towards 
tinishing  the  minister’s  house  be  returned  back — half  in  money  ; half 
to  go  towards  building  meetiug-house.”  To  this  decision,  the  south- 
end  i)arty  reluctantly  submitted.  Ten  from  the  north  end  and  eight 
from  the  south  voted  to  accept  it ; three  bold  south-endei’s  had  the 
hardihood  to  vote  its  rejection ; a large  number  declined  to  express 
their  opinion.  Tlie  Ponde-tovvu  people  had  won  the  day,  and  the 
controversy  was  settled. 

In  January,  1698,  a rate  of  £40  was  allowed  for  the  meeting-house. 
Joseph  Hall,  John  Waldo  and  John  Backus  were  appointed  a committee 
to  gather  the  rate  and  agree  with  workmen  “ to  build  a meeting-house 
thirty-hve  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  between 
joists,  with  a gable  on  each  side  the  roof  u]i  to  to})  of  the  house.” 
Still  the  work  was  not  begun  nor  Mr.  Whiting  called  to  ordination  as 
advised  by  the  committee,  but  was  still  “ desired  to  stay  with  us,”  and 
had  eighty  cords  of  wood  allowed  him.  A new  pound  was  ordered  at 
the  southeast  quarter,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Richard  Hendee’s 
house-lot.  The  town^officers  chosen  this  year,  were:  Joshua 
Ripley,  town-clerk ; Jose})h  Dingley  and  Joseph  Hall,  collectors 
for  minister ; Thomas  Huntington  and  Jonathan  Ginnings,  fence- 
viewers  for  south  end  of  town ; William  More,  surveyor  of  high- 
ways for  south  end ; Samuel  Lincoln,  surveyor  for  north  end  ; 
William  Backus,  pound-kee}3er  and  hayward  for  the  great  field 
at  the  south  end  ; Benjamin  Millard,  hayward  for  fields  at  Crotch 
of  River;  Lieutenant  Fitch  and  Samuel  Birchard,  to  lay  out  land. 
It  was  voted,  “ That  Lieutenant  Fitch  shall  go  no  more  alone  to 
lay  out  land.  ’ In  response  to  a ])etition  preferred  to  the  General 
Court  by  Joshua  Ripley,  to  alter  the  way  of  raising  rates,  the  town 
was  allowed — October  1698 — to  value  all  their  allotments  at  £35  each, 
and  levy  rates  for  minister  and  other  town  charges  both  on  land  and 
jjersonal  estate. 

No  farther  action  was  taken  this  year  with  reference  to  the  meeting 
house,  but  the  south  end  party  were  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision,  and  reluctant  to  build  iqDon  the  spot  adjudged  by  the 
committee.  Early  in  1699,  the  question  was  re-opened  by  a proposi- 
tion in  town-meeting,  February  6,  “To  have  a committee  come  and 
judge  whither  it  is  best  for  us  to  divide  or  not,  and  make  report  to 
y®  Genei’al  Court  in  May — which,  if  it  be  not  to  divide  the  town, — 
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then  to  state  the  place  where  y®  meeting-house  shall  stand  for  y®  whole 
town,  and  having  obtained  y®  Court’s  sanction  to  y®  judgment  in  the 
case,  this  shall  put  a final  issue  to  the  controversy.”  This  proposal 
called  out  a most  earnest  and  determined  opposition.  Nineteen  men 
from  the  north  part  of  the  town,  led  by  William  Hall,  protested  most 
solemnly  by  word  and  vote  against  this  attempt  “ to  bring  us  from  or 
make  void  that  agreement  made  December  20,  1697,” — but  all  their 
efforts  were  fruitless.  Three  of  their  number  afterward  “protested 
against  their  protestation  ; ” the  vote  was  carried  by  a fair  majority,  and 
the  Ponde-town  people  forced  to  submit  to  “ manifest  destiny,”  and  the 
will  of  the  strongest.  The  committee,  if  appointed,  reported  in  favor 
of  division,  and  both  parties  were  agreed  upon  the  following  articles 
“ respecting  their  equal  privileges  of  the  whole  township  : ” 

“Windham,  March  16,  1699.  The  remoteness  of  the  settlement  being  such 
that  if  the  said  privileges  be  not  equally  divided  will  become  a burthen,  and 
snare  to  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  after  so  long  debate  and  trouble  of  each 
end,  we  agree  to  divide  the  privileges. 

I.  We  agree,  with  the  consent  of  our  reverend  minister,  to  divide  the 
Lord’s  days,  that  is,  from  this  date  to  the  25th  of  December,  to  have  the 
meeting  half  the  time  at  the  north  and  half  at  the  south  end  for  seven  years, 
then  each  place  to  endeavor  to  keep  a minister  by  themselves, — but  if  the 
north  end  can  get  a minister  sooner,  we  engage  to  repay  them  the  money  they 
paid  towards  the  minister’s  house. 

II.  It  is  agreed  that  each  end  shall  build  a meeting-house  upon  their  own 
cost  and  charges,  big  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole  congregation,  and  to 
set  them  where  the  inhabitants  of  each  place  shall  see  most  convenient  for 
the  present  and  future  advantage  of  each  place.  Further,  the  neighborhood 
of  each  place  do  covenant  and  agree  that  they  will  find  as  conveniont  a house 
as  possibly  they  can  for  the  whole  society  to  meet  in  as  it  falls  to  be  their 
turns  until  the  meeting-houses  be  up  and  fit  for  such  work. 

III.  It  is  fully  and  firmly  agreed  upon,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  privilege 
or  advantage  that  respects  the  whole  town  but  shall  be  divided  between  the 
two  ends  aforesaid.  (1.)  To  instance,  that  all  military  affairs,  as  training 
days  and  town-meetings,  shall  be  at  either  end  of  the  town  according  as  the 
religious  exercises  are  divided.” 

This  important  question  being  thus  harmoniously  settled,  Windham 
was  enabled,  at  length,  to  initiate  measures  for  church  organiza- 
tion, and,  in  May,  presented  the  subjoined  petition  to  the  General 
Assembly : — 

“ May  it  please  your  honors  to  consider  that,  whereas,  we,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Windham,  having  been  long  in  an  unsettled  way  and  destitute 
of  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  but  God  having  been  pleased  so  far  now  to  favor 
his  people  here  as  to  give  us  hopes  of  a good  settlement  in  these  affairs  of 
greatest  concernment,  and  also  God  having  so  disposed  of  the  hearts  of  his 
people  in  that  they  are  desiring  and  longing  after  the  enjoyment  of  God  in  all 
his  holy  ordinances ; we,  therefore,  whose  names  are  under-written,  in  behalf 
of  Siiid  town  of  Windham,  do  humbly  request  that  this  honored  Court  would 
be  pleased  so  far  to  favor  us  and  the  interests  of  Christ  among  us  as  to  grant 
us  liberty  to  embody  into  church  estate  and  to  ordain  the  Rev.  Samuel  VVhit- 
ing,  with  the  advice  and  help  of  the  neighboring  churches,  that  so  we  may 
enjoy  God  in  all  his  holy  ordinances  that  are  according  to  his  own  institutions, 
which  is  the  greatest  happiness  belonging  to  a people  on  this  side  Heaven. 
We,  therefore,  request  that  your  Honors  would  look  friendly  upon  us  and 
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help  us  with  your  consent,  counsel  and  prayers,  that  we  (may  abide)  under 
the  shadow  of  your  wings.  In  so  doing,  you  shall  firmly  oblige  us  to  be 
wishing  and  seeking  your  welfare  and  prosperity  according  to  the  littleness 
of  the  ability  of  your  honors’  humble  servants, 

Joshua  Ripley. 

' Thomas  Bingham. 

1699.  Thomas  Huntington.” 


The  Governor,  Council  and  Representatives  at  once  declared  their 
approval  of  the  desire  of  the  people  of  Windham,  and  their  readiness 
“ to  give  them  all  good  countenance  and  encouragement  in  that  work, 
provided  they  proceed  therein  with  the  advice  of  the  neighbor 
churches.”  The  agreement  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  town  was  also  ratified  and  confirmed  by  them,  and 
all  were  enjoined  “ to  conforme  thereunto,  and  to  promote  the  fulfilling 
thereof  in  all  its  parts,  both  with  their  persons  and  estates.” 

Notwithstanding  this  gracious  permission  and  encouragement,  and 
the  amicable  settlement  of  the  great  controversy,  more  than  a year 
j^assed  before  church  organization  was  etfected.  Sabbath  services 
alternated  between  the  north  and  south  villages.  The  sacrament  was 
administered  occasionally  by  the  Norwich  minister,  but,  on  October 
22,  1699,  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  of  Stonington,  officiated,  baptizing — 


“ David,  ye  son  of  Jonathan  Ginnings, 

John,  ye  son  of  John  Backus, 

Sarah,  ye  daughter  of  John  Abby, 

Abigail,  ye  daughter  of  Joseph  Hebbard.” 

January  30,  1700,  the  front  part  of  William  Backus’s  home-lot,  at 
the  southeast  quarter,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Whiting  and  Ensign 
Crane,  and  made  over  by  them  to  the  town  for  a “ meeting  house  plat 
or  common.”  This  was  the  neucleus  of  Windham  Green,  on  which 
the  first  Windham  meeting-house  was  soon  after  erected,  but  as  this 
work  was  managed  by  a committee  few  details  are  preserved.  The 
church  was  organized  in  what  was  known  as  the  Dingley  House,  a 
mile  north  of  the  Green.  Mr.  Whiting  was  ordained  December  4, 
1700,  nearly  eight  years  after  his  assumption  of  pastoral  duties.  No 
record  of  the  services  has  been  found.  The  church  was  formed  six 


days  afterward — December  10.  Its  original  members  were: — 


Samuel  Whiting. 
Thomas  Bingham. 
Joseph  Carey. 
Joshua  Ripley. 
Thomas  Huntington. 
John  Backus. 


Joseph  Huntington. 
Jeremiah  Ripley. 
Jonathan  Crane. 
Joseph  Hebbard. 
Samuel  Abbe. 

John  Abbe. 


Robert  Hebbard. 
Mary  Hebbard. 
Hannah  Abbe. 
Rebecca  Huntington. 


The  names  of  two  males  and  ten  females  are  now  illegible.  John 
Abbe  and  Robert  Hebbard,  with  their  wives,  were  dismissed  from  the 
church  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  “to  join  with  others  in  gathering 
and  erecting  a church  at  Windham.”  The  others  had  probably  been 
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connected  with  the  church  at  Norwich.  The  form  of  the  original 
covenant  has  not  been  preserved.  Thomas  Bingham,  Joseph  Carey 
and  Nathaniel  Wales  were  chosen  as  deacons  of  the  church.  The 
thousand-acre  right  reserved  by  the  Legatees  for  the  minister  was  soon 
afterwards  made  over  to  Mr.  Whiting,  “ for  his  faithful  labors  eight 
years  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.” 


XIL 


ADDITION  OF  TERRITORY.  SCOTLAND  SETTLEMENT. 
TOWN  DIVISION. 

HE  territory  of  Windham,  broad  and  ample  at  first,  had  now 


J-  received  some  valuable  additions.  The  tract  of  land  “ between 
Windham  and  Norwich  bounds,  called  the  Mamosqueage  lands  ” — 
reserved  by  Joshua  for  the  benefit  of  his  children, — was  contested  by 
Owaneco,  and  only  after  a long  and  troublesome  controversy  secured 
by  Joshua’s  son,  Abimileck,  who  sold  it  to  John  Clark  and  Thomas 
Buckingham.  This  tract,  embracing  about  ten  thousand  acres,  lying 
west  of  Nipmuck  Path,  was  purchased,  in  1698,  by  Crane  and  Hunt- 
ington, in  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  Windham,  and  made  over,  in 
1700,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  and  Jonathan  Crane,  who  assumed 
the  whole  charge  of  it,  laying  it  out  in  shares  and  selling  it  to  settlers. 
Their  right  was  challenged  by  Lieutenant  Daniel  Mason,  who  had 
received  a deed  of  the  land  from  Owaneco,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
decision  adjudging  it  to  Abimileck — “ at  the  public  day  of  training  in 
Windham,  May  13,  1701,  when  many  people  were  present,”  Mason 
openly  proclaimed  his  right  to  the  lands  at  Mamosqueage,  and  warned 
all  people  from  cumbering  the  same.  In  the  following  September,  the 
General  Court  ratified  and  confirmed  their  purchase  _ to  Messrs.  Whit- 
ing and  Crane,  and  granted  them  a patent,  which  effectually  precluded 
all  further  demonstrations  from  Lieutenant  Mason. 

The  meadows  west  of  the  Willimantic  River  were  also  annexed  to 
Windham.  This  broad  stretch  of  interval  land  was  not  included  either 
in  the  grant  to  Windham  or  Lebanon — but  lay  for  some  years  vacant 
and  unaopropriated.  Both  Windham  and  Lebanon  residents  purchased 
land  in  this  section,  and,  as  settlers  took  possession,  the  question  arose 
as  to  which  town  they  belonged,  and,  upon  application  to  the  General 
Court,  a committee  was  sent,  who  reported  that  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  inhabitants  to  belong  to  Windham.  It  is  said  that 
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both  towns  were  satisfied  with  the  decision.  Lebanon  congratulated 
itself  upon  release  from  burdensome  bridge-making  and  mending; 
Windham  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  abundance  of  shad  and  salmon. 
A great  part  of  her  hay  was  also  procured  fro.m  these  extensive  mea- 
dows. The  boundary  line  between  the  towns  was  satisfactorily  and 
permanently  settled  by  a committee  from  each  town,  September  23, 
1701, — “fully  empowered  to  agree  and  get  the  General  Court’s  sanction 
to  this,  our  agreement.” 

In  March,  1700,  a division  of  hundred-acre  lots  was  ordered,  “each 
man  to  choose  according  to  the  figure  he  draws,  and  have  liberty  to 
take  up  as  many  acres  in  number  as  the  figure,  provided  always  that 
none  of  this  land  shall  be  taken  up  within  a mile  of  y“  meeting-house, 
or  on  the  east  side  of  Merrick’s  Brook,  or  northwest  of  Nachaug 
River.”  Every  man  had  liberty  to  take  land  adjoining  liis  own  land  or 
meadow — “Goodman  Hebard  to  have  the  first  choice  of  the  hundred 
acres  on  condition  he  quits  the  claim  he  made  of  land  between  the 
lines  and  now  takes  up  satisfied  for  that  claim.”  Those  who  wilfully 
neglected  to  make  their  choice  were  to  lose  the  same  after  May  1st. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  “ all  lands  not  put  into  the  rate-list  should  be 
valued  at  six  shillings,  eight-pence  an  acre.” 

This  addition  and  division  of  land  facilitated  settlement  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  town.  The  settlement  of  the  southeast  section, 
known  as  Scotland,  began^about  170J — its  first  settler,  Isaac  Magoon, 
giving  it  the  name  of  his  native  country.  Mr.  Magoon  was  admitted 
an  inhabitant  of  Windham  in  4 698,  and  chose  to  establish  himself  east 
of  Merrick’s  Brook,  in  a remote  and  uninhabited  part  of  the  town. 
An  early  Norwich  land-owner  is  believed  to  have  given  his  name 
to  this  brook.  In  1709,  Mr.  Magoon  purchased  of  Mr.  Whiting 
several  hundred  acres  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Clark  and  Bucking- 
ham’s tract.  The  first  rude  hut  built  by  him  in  this  locality  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a second  built  for  him  by  the  aid  of 
his  Windham  neighbors.  Sixty  acres,  on  both  sides  Merrick’s  Brook, 
through  which  passed  “the  road  to  the  Quinebaug  Plantation” — after- 
wards Plainfield — was  also  bought  by  him  of  Joshua  Ripley,  and  was 
probably  made  his  homestead.  This  road  to  the  Quinebaug  Plantations 
also  led  on  to  Providence  and  became  the  great  thoroughfare  of  travel 
between  that  township,  Windham,  Noi’wich  and  Hartford.  The  facili- 
ties this  afforded,  good  land  and  a pleasant  location,  soon  attracted 
other  settlers  to  Merrick’s  Brook.  In  1701,  Magoon  sold  farms  to 
Samuel  Palmer,  John  Ormsbee,  and  I^aniel  and  Nathaniel  Fuller,  all  of 
Rehoboth.  In  1702,  Josiah  Kingsley,  John  Waldo,  Nathaniel  Rudd, 
Josiah  Palmer  and  Ralph  Wheelock  purchased  land  of  Crane  and 
Whiting,  and  removed  to  this  new  settlement.  Waldo’s  land,  in  the 
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south  of  this  tract,  is  still  held  by  his  descendants.  Many  Mohegans 
frequented  this  part  of  the  town,  clinging  to  it  by  virtue  of  Owaneco’s 
claim  to  it  as  Maraosqueage.  A hut,  on  the  high  hills  near  Waldo’s, 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  Mooch  family — kindred  of  Uncas  and 
the  royal  line  of  the  Mohegans. 

The  increase  of  population  stimulated  public  improvements.  Ben- 
jamin Millard  was  allowed,  in  1700,  “to  set  up  the  trade  and  employ- 
ment of  tanning.”  Lieutenant  Crane  received  permission  from  the 
Court,  at  Hartford,  “ to  keep  a public  victualing-house,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers  and  travelers  and  the  retailing  of  strong  drink,” 
and  Sergeant  Hide,  at  the  Ponde,  had  liberty  to  keep  an  ordinary  and 
“ retale  his  rnathagiline  so  far  as  y®  towne  have  power.”  To  ensure 
the  legal  regulation  of  this  and  other  matters,  it  was  voted,  “ That  the 
constables  should  have  law  books,”  and  the  colony  laws  were  inserted 
among  the  town  records.  Liberty  to  build  a sawmill  on  Goodman 
Hebard’s  brook,  and  the  privilege  of  the  stream  for  datnming  or 
“ ponding  ” was  granted  to  several  petitioners — or,'  “ if  that  would  not 
answer,  take  any  other  stream.”  An-angements  for  grinding  corn  not 
proving  satisfactory.  Deacon  Cary,  Ripley  and  Crane  were  chosen  to 
agree  with  the  present  miller,  and  decided,  “ that  he  should  grind  for 
the  inhabitants  every  Monday  and  Tuesday,  they  finding  him  work,” 
and  if  they  brought  more  than  he  could  grind  in  the  specified  time  he 
to  keep  on  grinding  till  all  was  finished.  In  Decemlier,  1702,  the 
town,  for  the  first  time,  made  provision  for  a school,  directing  the 
selectmen  to  agree  with  school-master  or  mistress — “ scollars  to  pay 
what  the  rate  falls  short.” 

The  meeting-house  slowly  attained  completion.  October  20,  “1702, 
in  order  to  do  some  further  work  about  the  meeting-house,  “ Messrs. 
Fitch,  Crane,  Ripley,  Josiah  Palmer  and  John  Backus  were  appointed 
a committee  to  “ give  directions  for  y®  doing  of  y®  work  as  to  y®  form 
and  manner  thereof”  It  was  agreed  “ to  clabboard  in  the  inside  meet- 
ing-house from  sill  to  girths,  round,”  the  committee  to  agree  with 
workmen  “to  work  about  clabboarding,  and  in  making  a pulpit,  and 
about  the  seats,  so  far  as  the  money  will  go.”  A rate  of  £12  was 
ordered,  but  did  not  go  “so  far  as”  the  seats;  £10,  in  provision 
pay,  were  also  levied  in  December,  and  that  proving  insufficient, 
in  January  the  town  was  obliged  to  sell  a hundred  acres  of  land  “to 
make  and  finish  seats  in  meeting-house,”  while  Mr.  Wldting  had  the 
“liberty  of  making  a pew  for  Mrs.  Whiting  and  his  family  in  as  con- 
venient a place  and  for  bigness  as  the  comitty  shall  judge  meet.” 
These  arrangements  being  completed,  in  April,  1703 — more  than 
fourteen  years  after  the  founding  of  Windham  settlement, — its  first 
meeting-house  was  opened  for  regular  occupation.  Deacons  Bingham 
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and  Cary,  Lieutenants  Fitch  and  Crane,  Joshua  Eipley,  Abraham 
Mitchell  and  Josiah  Palmer  were  appointed — April  19 — to  regulate  the 
important  affair  of  its  seating.  “ Rules  to  be  observed  were  : (1.)  age  ; 
(2.)  usefulness  ; (3.)  estate — by  which  is  understood  present  list  and 
distribution  of  work  about  meeting-house  ; (4.)  first  planters.  Deacon 
Bingham  was  placed  in  the  right  hand  seat  below  the  pulpit,  and  his 
wife  in  the  pue  answerable  thereto  ; Deacon  Cary  in  the  left-hand 
seat,  and  his  wife  in  the  pue  adjoining  ; Joshua  Ripley  and  Lieutenants 
Fitch  and  Crane  in  the  fore-most  pue  ; Abraham  Mitchell  at  the  bead 
of  the  first,  and  Josiah  Palmer  of  the  second,  seat,  with  their  wives 
against  them — and  the  remainder  of  the  congregation  in  due  order.” 
Goodwife  Jennings  was  allowed  £26,  in  provision  pay,  for  sweeping 
the  meeting-house  the  first  year.  The  green  around  it  was  now 
enlarged  and  appropriated — the  town  having  voted,  December  23, 
1702,  “ That  the  land  east  from  Goodman  Broughton’s,  south  from 
Thomas  Huntington’s,  north  of  the  road  by  Goodman  Broughton’s, 
extending  to  three  or  four  acres  of  land  onto  Stony  Plaine,  should  lay 
common  to  perpetuity.” 

The  completion  of  the  meeting-house  was  soon  followed  by  a divi- 
sion of  the  township.  A division  into  north  and  south-end  societies 
had  been  previously  effected.  The  surveyor  of  Hartford  County  was 
employed  to  run  the  bounds  assigned  by  Uncas ; cast  up  the  quantity 
of  land,  and  so  to  divide^  according  to  agreement — “Jeremiah  Ripley 
to  go  along  with  the  artist  to  divide  the  land.”  A line  running  a little 
east  of  north  from  a certain  pine  tree  on  the  south  to  the  north  bound 
of  the  town,  divided  Joshua’s  Tract  into  equal  east  and  west  divisions, 
each  half  containing  twenty-four  of  the  original  forty-eight  allotments, 
the  dividing-line  altering  no  man’s  propriety  of  land.  Cedar  swamps 
were  left  free  “ to  all  proprietors  to  get  cedar  as  they  see  cause,  so 
as  not  to  carry  it  out  of  the  town  to  other  towns.”  This  equitable 
division  was  allowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  ends  of  the  town,  and 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Court,  October,  1701.  In  the 
following  December,  Deacon  Cary,  Joshua  Ripley,  and  Lieutenant 
Fitch  were  chosen  by  the  south-end  people  “ to  agree  with  inhabitants 
of  north  end  with  respect  to  our  orderly  parting  as  two  societies,  and 
to  give  or  take  discharge  as  the  case  doth  require  with  respect  to  our 
meeting  on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days.”  Whatever  agreement  was 
made  was  neither  satisfactory  nor  permanent.  The  territory  of  Wind- 
ham, with  its  recent  addition  on  the  south  and  southwest,  was  too  large 
and  unwieldy,  and  its  inhabitants  too  scattered  to  be  easily  managed 
by  one  local  government,  and  the  northern  inhabitants  became  them- 
selves satisfied  tliat  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  an  entire 
separation.  In  May,  1702,  Mr.  Joshua  Hall  represented  to  the  General 
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Court,  “ the  great  difficulties,  incouveniences  and  hazards  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  ])art  of  Windham  were  exposed  to  by  reason 
of  their  being  settled  so  remote  from  the  south  part  of  said  town,  and 
the  deep  and  dangerous  river  lying  between,”  and  requested  “ that  they 
may  be  two  townships.”  This  request  was  granted,  on  consideration 
^^That  the  north  part  of  the  town  do  pay  their  arrears  of  rates  to  the 
town  and  minister,  as  also,  that  they  pay  their  minister’s  rate  to  the 
present  minister  at  the  south  end  of  the  town  until  they  have  an  able, 
orthodox  ministrie  of  the  gospel  called  and  settled  among  themselves  ; 
as  also,  if  their  bounds  already  granted  will  allow  of  two  townships.” 

These  terms  occasioned  further  delay  and  discussion.  The  Ponde- 
town  people  were  poorer  than  their  southern  neighbors  and  could  with 
difficulty  raise  the  required  arrearages.  An  amicaVile  compromise  was, 
however,  effected.  The  southern  settlers  were  weary  of  the  long 
Sabbath-day  journeys  and  much  preferred  to  worship  in  their  own  new, 
convenient  meeting-house,  and  gladly  consented  to  forego  past  rates 
on  condition  of  release  from  their  engagement  to  attend  divine  worship 
at  the  north. end.  In  December,  1702,  Shubael  Dirnmock,  Joseph 
Hall  and  John  Arnold — north-end  committee — discharged  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  end  from  coming  to  the  north  end  on  Sabbath  and 
other  public  days,  and  were  themselves  discharged  by  the  south-end 
committee  from  paying  anything  further  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  minister. 

Another  point  raised  was  less  easily  settled — the  precise  requirements 
involved  in  having  “ an  able  and  orthodox  minister  of  the  gospel  called 
and  settled.”  The  north-end  inhabitants  could  hardly  afford  as  yet  a 
competent  settlement  and  salary,  and  might  only  be  able  to  hire  some 
young,  unlicensed  candidate — but  would  that  fulfill  the  General  Court’s 
condition  ? Only  the  Court  itself  could  answer  this  important  question, 
whereupon  Mr.  Joshua  Ripley  appeared  before  it,  October,  1702,  and 
gravely  desired  the  interpretation  of  those  words  in  the  grant  that 
had  so  perplexed  the  people  of  Windham.  The  Assembly  returned 
answer : — 

“ That  by  an  able  and  orthodox  minister  called  and  settled,  they  understand 
a person  competently  well-skilled  in  arts  and  languages,  Avell-studied  and 
well-principled  in  divinity,  approving  himself  by  his  exercises  in  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  judgment  of  those  that  are  approved  pastors  and  teachers 
of  approved  churches,  to  be  a person  capable  of  dividing  the  word  of  truth 
aright,  to  convince  gainsayers,  and  that  his  conversation  is  such  that  he  is  a 
person  called  and  qualifled  according  to  gospel  rule,  to  be  pastor  of  a church 
and  in  an  orderly  way  settled  in  that  office  and  work.” 

This  list  of  requirements  did  not  discourage  the  north  inhabitants 
from  their  resolution  to  be  a town  and  have  a minister  of  their  own 
and  in  May,  1703,  a final  separation  was  effected,  and  the  west — or 
as  then  called — north  part  of  Windham  was  formally  erected  into 
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the  township  of  Mansfield,  comprising  twenty-four  thousand-acre  allot- 
ments and  forty- one  square  miles.  A part  of  its  original  territory  is 
now  included  in  the  town  of  Chaplin.  A patent  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court  to  Shubael  Dimmock,  Joseph  Hall,  Samuel  Storrs, 
William  Hall,  Kinelm  Winslow,  Robert  Fenton,  Nathaniel  Bassett, 
John  Arnold,  John  Davis,  Benjamin  Armstrong,  Samuel  Storrs,  Jun., 
Joseph  Homes,  Mary  Dunham,  Susanna  Wade,  Peter  Crane,  Samuel 
Fuller,  Allyn  Nichols,  Joshua  Allen,  John  Royce,  Samuel  Linkon, 
Samuel  Bliss,  John  Gorum,  Isaac  Chapman  and  sundry  other  persons, 
the  proprietors  thereof  The  inhabitants  of  Mansfield  were  still  allowed 
to  attend  divine  service  in  Windham  and  pay  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  minister  “ for  such  time  only  as  they  shall  be  without  an  orthodox 
minister  of  the  gospel  to  preach  the  word  of  God  unto  them.”  A 
patent  was  also  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  “standing-part  of  the 
town,”  confirming  to  them  “the  south  or  southeast  part  of  the  late 
town  of  Windham”  and  the  land  purchased  from  Clark  and  Bucking- 
ham. “Joshua’s  Tract”  was  thus  equally  divided  into  two  townships^ 
though  in  the  division  of  inhabitants  Windham  had  much  the  larger 
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Jl  Windham  was  better  enabled  to  carry  out  internal  improvements. 

In  1704,  highway  surveyors  were  appointed  for  diiferent  parts  of  the 
town — Joseph  Dingley,  from  the  north  end  of  the  town  to  the  meeting- 
house ; Daniel  Sabin  for  the  south  end ; and  John  Kingsley  for  the 
Scotland  farms.  Daniel  Ross,  who  had  purchased  an  allotment  in  the 
latter  quarter  in  1703,  was  further  allowed  eight  acres  adjoining  Kings-  | 
ley’s,  paying  three  shillings  an  acre  in  money.  The  town  agreed  “ to  , 
have  but  one  ordinary — Lieutenant  Crane  to  keep  it.”  Lieutenant  1 
Fitch  was  chosen  town-clerk,  and  retained  many  years  in  that  ofiice. 

Windham’s  eastern  boundary -line  occasioned  much  trouble  and 
controversy.  This  line,  as  laid  down  by  Bushnell  according  to  the 
direction  of  Uncas,  followed  the  Nipmuck  Path  and  ran  a little  west 
of  south.  The  committee  chosen  to  run  the  town  lines  in  1691  ran 
what  they  called  a true  south  line  from  Appaquage  for  its  eastern 
boundary,  taking  in  a gore  of  Owaneco’s  land  east  of  Nipmuck 
Path.  When  the  new  town  of  Plainfield  was  laid  out,  in  1700,  in  the 
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Quinebaug  Country  east  of  Windham,  the  appointed  commissioners 
took  for  its  western  bound  the  original  east  line  of  Joshua’s  Tract,  laid 
dovvm  by  Bushnell,  and  Canterbury,  when  set  off  from  Plainfield  in 
1704,  retained  this  western  boundary  line.  Windham,  however,  insisted 
that  her  own  true  south  line  was  the  boundary,  and  obstinately  refused 
to  yield  the  land  between  the  lines  to  Canterbury.  In  1704,  Ripley, 
Crane  and  Ginnings  were  appointed  to  run  the  line  from  Appaquage  to 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  town,  and  to  agree  with  owners  of  the 
land  adjoining  eastward  with  respect  to  straightening  the  line,  and 
instructed,  “ To  run  a south  line  from  Appaquage,  or  as  near  south  as 
the  Canterbury  people  will  agree  to,  and  not  to  agree  with  them 
further  west  than  a straight  line  from  Appaquage  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  purchased  land.”  No  satisfactory  agreement  was  made. 
Windham  retained  the  bound  ran  by  her  own  committee  ; laid  out  the 
disputed  land  and  levied  rates  on  it  for  many  years,  though  at  the  cost 
of  much  confusion  and  litigation. 

The  Indian  war,  which  broke  out  afresh  in  1704,  enforced  more 
attention  to  military  organization  and  defences.  Windham,  with  other 
frontier  towns,  was  “ not  to  be  deserted  ; ” its  inhabitants  having  lands 
and  freeholds  were  forbidden  to  remove  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
estates,  and  any  male  person  of  sixteen  years  old  and  upward,  who 
should  presume  to  leave  the  place,  would  be  fined  ten  pounds.  Knap- 
sacks, hatchets  and  snow-shoes  were  provided  by  the  selectmen,  to  be 
ready  for  emergencies,  and  ten  pounds  in  silver  were  expended  for  a 
stock  of  ammunition.  As  Windham  now  possessed  sufficient  popula- 
tion to  form  a full  train-band,  its  company  was  re-organized — John 
Fitch  appointed  captain ; Jonathan  Crane,  lieutenant ; and  Joseph 
Cary,  ensign.  A watch  was  maintained  along  the  frontiers  and  houses 
fortified  according  to  law,  but  no  alarm  or  serious  inconvenience  expe- 
rienced by  the  inhabitants. 

In  1705,  Messrs.  Whiting,' Joshua  Ripley  and  Crane  were  appointed 
a committee  for  the  proprietors  of  town  lands,  with  power  “ to  order 
any  meetings,  put  to  vote  any  matters  to  be  acted  and  sign  the  acts.” 
A division  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  allotment  was  ordered 
to  be  laid  out,  “ west  of  a line  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
• purchased  land  to  Ap])aquage.”  Lieutenant  Crane,  Sergeants  Hunt- 
ington and  Backus  and  Joshua  Ripley  were  employed  to  view  the  land, 
make  division  and  lay  a highway  through  it.  The  disputed  territory 
I east  of  the  line  was  also  laid  out. 

j The  Scotland  settlement  was  steadily  increasing.  Among  the  new 
I settlers  were  Josiah  Luce,  Thomas  Laselle,  Robert  Ilebard  and  John 
Burnap.  Luce  and  Laselle  were  of  old  Huguenot  stock.  Burnap 
! came  from  Reading,  Massachusetts,  purchasing  a tract  of  land 
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of  Solomon  Abbe,  by  Merrick’s  Brook,  April  13,  1708.  The  high 
price  paid  for  this  land,  £72.  10s., — indicates  a rapid  rise  in  the  value 
of  landed  property  in  this  vicinity.  A sawmill  was  already  in  opera- 
tion upon  Merrick’s  Brook,  and  in  1706  a highway  was  ordered  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  farmers  of  Scotland,  “ above  tlie  mill-dam  ; four  rods 
wide  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  for  the  convenience  of  getting  on  and 
off  a bridge  about  to  be  erected,” — and  thence  extending  to  John 
Ormsbee’s  land.  The  privilege  of  Wolf  Pit  Brook  was  granted  to 
Josiah  Palmer,  in  1706,  ‘‘  to  set  up  a grist-mill — he  building  the  same 
within  three  years  and  ditching  or  damming  these  as  he  thinks  needful 
on  the  commons,  not  to  damnify  particular  men’s  rights.” 

The  southwest  part  of  the  town  adjoining  the  Willimantic  River 
was  as  yet  neglected  and  unoccupied.  The  '■'■broad,  full- watered ” 
stream  only  furnished  shad  and  salmon ; its  useful  meadows,  coarse 
native  grass  and  hay.  In  February,  1706,  the  Windham  proprietors 
granted  to  Joseph  Cary,  John  Backus,  Jos.  Dingley  and  John  Waldo 
“ the  privilege  of  the  stream  at  Willimantic  Falls  to  build  a mill  or 
mills  at  one  })articular  place,  as  they  shall  choose,  north  side  of  the 
river,  so  long  as  they  or  their  heirs  shall  keep  and  maintain  a good  and 
sufficient  mill — not  obstructing  said  proprietors  from  granting  the  like 
privileges  to  others  at  other  places  on  the  river  ; also,  liberty  of  ditch- 
ing and  damming ; also,  the  improvement  of  forty  acres  of  land  near 
Willimantic  Falls — timl^er  free,  so  long  as  y®  land  is  left  unfenced  ; 
land  to  be  laid  out  by  selectmen — not  to  obstruct  highways  nor 
damnify  lots  in  y®  Crotch ; if  the  mills  fail,  the  above  to  have  y®  refusal 
of  y®  land.”  A highway  was  laid  out  during  the  summer  of  1707,  east 
of  the  river,  now  developed  into  Main  and  Union  streets  of  Willimantic 
Village.  The  forty  acres  of  land  were  laid  out  between  this  highway 
and  the  river.  A new  mill  was  put  up  during  the  summer  of  1706,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  saw  and  grist-mill  privileges.  Its  builder  was 
Thomas  Hartshorn,  mill-wright,  from  Charlestown,  Massachusetts — the 
fii’st  white  settler  and  resident  of  Willimantic.  Thomas  Davis  was  for 
a time  his  companion  and  assistant.  In  1709,  the  proprietors  of  the 
privilege  gave  Mr.  Hartshorn  twenty  acres  east  of  the  forty-acre  lot 
“for  good  service,”  and  in  the  March  following,  three  or  four  acres  were 
allowed  to  Hartshorn  and  Davis  “ to  build  a house  on,” — the  mill-house 
having,  probably,  previously  afforded  them  accommodation.  This  first 
house  in  Willimantic  was  built  in  1710,  near  the  saw-mill.  A grist-mill, 
the  same  year,  was  built  and  set  in  operation.  The  second  permanent 
settler  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Willimantic  was  Jonathan  Babcock, 
of  Lebanon,  who  ])urchased,  Se[)tember  15,  1709,  for  £180,  a thousand- 
acre  right  accruing  to  the  estate  of  Captain  John  Mason,  taken  up  at 
the  Crotch  of  the  River — and  built  him  a house  just  beyond  the  limits 
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of  tile  ])resent  Borough,  near  the  site  of  the  cemetery.  A liighway, 
four  rods  wide,  was  laid  out  through  this  form  in  1710,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  town  excused  Mr.  Babcock  “from  working  on  highways 
or  cutting  bushes  except  on  his  own  land.”  These  two  dwelling-houses 
and  the  mills  comprised  for  many  years  the  Willimantic  settlement, 
but  its  facilities  for  sawing  and  grinding  drew  a large  share  of  custom 
and  gave  it  considerable  importance. 

The  settlement  at  the  Crotch,  once  so  promising,  received  a fatal 
blow  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  Centre  and  public  worship  was  removed 
from  it.  Broughton  and  Howard  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  town 
and  their  homesteads  passed  to  permanent  residents.  Mr.  Whiting 
still  occupied  the  house  built  with  so  much  pains  and  labor,  but  no 
village  grew  up  around  it.  A twenty-acre  land  division  was  laid  out 
here  in  1707. 

The  northeast  land  division,  ordered  in  1706,  opened  that  pleasant 
part  of  the  town  to  settlement.  The  four  hundred-acre  lots  distributed 
among  the  proprietors,  were  sold  out  to  settlers.  In  January,  1709, 
David  Canada,  William  Shaw,  Robert  Moulton  and  Edward  Colburn, 
all  of  Salem,  purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Little 
River,  of  William  More,  for  £23,  and  began  the  settlement  of  a remote 
section — now  included  in  the  township  of  Hampton.  A road  passing 
through  “ the  burnt  cedar  swamp  ” led  from  Windham  to  this  settle- 
ment, and  thence  to  the  old  Connecticut  Path.  Benjamin  Howard  also 
early  purchased  land  in  this  region,  between  Merrick’s  Brook  and 
Little  River. 

As  population  spread  throughout  the  town,  Windham  Green  increased 
in  business  and  importance.  Here  were  the  leading  men,  the  town- 
clerk,  constable  and  justices.  Here  were  the  meeting-house,  school 
and  shops  ; here  were  the  training-field  and  Lieutenant  Crane’s  “ ordi- 
nary.” If  some  old  residents  removed  from  town,  new  ones  hastened  to 
take  their  places.  Thomas  Huntington,  who  removed  to  Mansfield  in 
1707,  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Webb,  who  was  allowed,  the  following 
year,  to  keep  a house  of  public  entertainment  and  was  soon  called 
to  serve  on  many  important  committees.  Though  the  first  settlers 
were  still  alert  and  active,  their  sons  were  fast  coming  on  to  the  stage, 
taking  up  homesteads  for  themselves  and  filling  public  offices  of  trust 
and  importance.  Jonathan,  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  Bingham,  was 
a man  of  superior  character  and  standing — though  once  threatened 
prosecution  by  the  town  for  fencing  in  a spring  for  his  private  use  and 
convenience.  His  youngest  brother,  Joseph,  remained  on  the  home- 
stead with  his  father,  while  Abel,  Samuel  and  Nathaniel  settled  in 
<lifferent  parts  of  the  town.  Richard  Abbe,  son  of  John,  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Jennings,  in  1703,  and  became  a very 
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prominent,  active  and  useful  citizen.  There  was  much  good  fellowship 
among  the  early  Windham  settlers  ; much  feasting  and  merry-making 
and  interchange  of  hospitalities.  The  young  people  remained  at  home, 
marrying  mostly  among  their  own  towns-people,  till,  in  process  of 
years,  nearly  the  whole  population  were  knit  together  in  one  great 
family  circle. 

The  Windham  church,  during  these  years,  was  very  prosperous,  and 
receiv^ed  constant  accessions  to  its  membership.  The  inhabitants  from 
all  parts  of  the  town — Willimantic,  Scotland,  the  distant  settlement  on 
Little  River — attended  public  religious  services  at  Windham  Green, 
and  duly  paid  their  rates  for  the  support  of  the  minister.  The  Mans- 
field people,  unable  to  fulfill  the  stringent  conditions  of  the  General 
Court,  retained  their  connection  with  Windham  till  1710.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Say  brook  Platform,  in  1708,  as  the  established  form  of 
church  government  in  Connecticut — Windham  was,  by  its  provisions, 
included  in  the  North  Association  of  Hartford  County.  Mr.  Whiting 
accepted  the  Platform  in  behalf  of  his  church,  and  regularly  participated 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  As  a pastor,  Mr.  Whiting  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  affection  of  his  people,  nor  did  his  land  operations 
and  interest  in  public  affairs  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  ministerial 
duties  and  usefulness.  As  his  family  increased,  his  salary  was  propor- 
tionately enlarged,  although  the  eighty  cords  of  wood  was  gradually 
reduced  to  forty— “ each  man  to  provide  according  to  his  list  or  forfeit 
six  shillings  a cord,” — an^  was  finally  superseded  by  a ten-pound  rate 
for  ministerial  fire- wood. 

In  1707,  the  town  purchased  “a  house  and  acre  of  land  lying  by 
the  meeting-house,”  for  a burying-place,  at  the  cost  of  six  pounds,  to 
be  paid  in  “ Indian  come  at  two  shillings  a bushel,  and  twenty  shillings 
more  for  transporting  the  come  to  Norwich, — and  those  that  pay 
money,  their  charge  of  transportation  taken  out  of  the  rate ; come  or 
money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Whiting,”  he  making  the  purchase.  Samuel 
Palmer,  George  Lillie  and  William  Backus  were  also  appointed  to  view 
ground  in  the  east  part  of  the  town  suitable  for  a burying-ground,  and 
take  advice  of  some  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Scotland  settlers  had 
thus  their  first  burial-place  laid  out. 

The  meeting  house  so  long  in  building  gave  brief  satisfaction.  It 
was  small,  })oorly  built  and  every  way  inconvenient.  A committee 
was  ai)pointed,  in  1708,  “to  agree  with  workmen  to  finish  the  galleries, 
repair  the  under-pinning  and  the  breaches  in  the  seats.”  A rate  was 
ordered  the  same  year  for  a “ pound  and  pulpit-cushion  ; ” and  Deacon 
Cary,  Captain  Fitch  and  Joshua  Ri[)ley  directed  “ to  seat  the  meeting- 
house at  their  best  judgment.” 

Schools  received  less  attention  in  Windham  than  might  be  expected 
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in  a town  of  snch  prosperity  and  intelligence — “ a school  to  He  kept  in 
Thomas  Snell’s  lionse  ” being,  apparently,  the  only  provision  made  for 
the  whole  township.  The  committee  appointed  to  manage  the  schools 
may  have  ordered  them,  however,  in  dilferent  neighborhoods.  In 
1711,  the  town  voted  “ to  have  no  more  school  committees,  but  leave 
the  matter  to  the  selectmen.”  Two  school -houses  were  ordered  in 
1713;  one,  eighteen  feet  square,  to  be  set  on  the  Green,  “not  above 
twenty  rods  from  the  meeting-house  ; the  othei’,  sixteen  feet  square, 
in  the  east  of  the  town.”  John  Backus  and  James  Badcock  were 
chosen  a committee,  to  agree  with  workmen  to  build  the  school-houses. 
That  on  the  Green  was  soon  completed,  the  other  “ protracted  ” for 
two  years. 

The  highway  surveyors  were  ordered,  in  1713,  to  portion  out  the 
town  for  convenience  in  mending  highways.  Joseph  Dingley  was 
appointed  “to  call  out  the  inhabitants  east  of  the  Willimantic  and 
north  from  meetinghouse;  Stephen  Tracey  to  call  all  those  who  dwelt 
west  of  Willimantic  and  Shetucket ; John  Burnap  and  John  Bemis 
were  to  warn  all  who  lived  east  from  John  Ormsbee’s,  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  tract ; while  to  Richard  Abbe  was  .assigned  “ all 
south  of  meeting-house.”  The  town  also  gave  liberty  to  Plainfield 
proprietors  “ to  join  their  field  with  that  of  proprietors  south  and  west 
of  Shetucket  River,  so  that  the  highway  by  that  River  to  the  mill  [at 
Willimantic]  and  that  over  the  upper  riding-place  to  Norwich  might 
be  pent-ways — provided  Plainfield  makes  and  maintains  good,  handy 
gates.” 

In  1713,  the  town  voted  to  raise  forty  pounds  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  meeting-house,  and  were  preparing  an  addition  twenty  feet  wide, 
the  length  and  hight  of  the  house,  when  the  committee  were  re- 
quested to  forbear  working — and,  after  some  delay  and  discussion,  it 
was  decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  edifice,  “ to  be  set  on  the  old 
meeting  house  site  or  at  the  nearest  place  convenient.”  Deacons  Cary 
and  Bingham  and  Lieutenant  Crane  were  a committee  to  agree  with 
workmen — the  latter  also  acting  as  treasurer, — and  under  their  direc- 
tion this  important  work  was  speedily  and  successfully  accomplished. 
No  special  report  is  found  of  its  dimensions  and  ai)pearance,  but  it  was 
doubtless  much  larger  and  more  elegant  than  the  first  house,  though, 
perhaps,  not  equal  to  Woodstock’s  second  meeting-house.  Mr.  Whiting 
was  allowed  to  build  a pew  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  and 
received  from  the  town  a formal  grant  “ of  the  place  in  the  meeting- 
house where  the  pue  stands,  by  the  east  door,  that  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  pue,  and  has  been  wholly  erected  at  Mr.  Whit- 
ing’s charge.”  The  floor  of  the  house  was  mainly  occupied  with  seats, 
whose  orderly  seating  was  determined  by  Joshua  Ripley,  Abraham 
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Mitcliell,  Josiali  Palmer  and  Jolm  Fitch,  on  the  following  prescribed 
rules  : — 

I.  The  place  or  station  that  persons  are  in. 

II.  The  age  they  bear. 

III.  The  estate  they  enjoy. 

Ripley  and  Fitch  were  themselves  honored  with  the  chief  seat  in 
front.  Tlie  venerable  Joseph  Dingley  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  pulpit, 
because  of  his  deafness,  and  his  son,  Eleazer,  in  the  third  front  seat, 
and  his  wife  in  the  corner  seat  answerable  thereto.  The  seat  allowed 
to  Abel  Bingham  not  giving  satisfaction,  the  town  voted,  “ That  he 
should  remove  out  of  the  seat  he  was  formerly  seated  in  and  sett  in 
second  pue.”  Several  of  the  young  men — Joseph  Crane,  Josiah  Bing- 
ley,  Zebulon  Webb,  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jun.,  Jonathan  Huntington, 
David  Ripley  and  Ebenezer  Wales — built  a pew  for  themselves, 
probably  in  the  gallery,  and  petitioned  the  town  “ that  it  may  continue 
and  we  have  liberty  to  set  therein,”  which  request  was  granted,  on  con- 
dition “ that  if  they  removed  out  of  the  pue  they  should  deliver  it  to 
the  town  without  demolishment.”  To  modify  the  temperature  of  the 
imwarmed  house  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  ordered  “ That  in  cold  and 
windy  weather  the  windward  doors  should  be  kept  shut ; leeward  ones 
only  opened.”  Two  pounds,  in  provision  pay,  were  allowed  annually 
for  sweeping  the  meeting-house. 

* b 


XIV, 

CANADA  PARISH. 

^I^HE  northeast  section  of  Windham  gained  steadily  in  population 
-i  and  importance,  despite  its  remoteness  and  inaccessibility.  Its 
soil  was  good  and  cheap  ; its  situation  pleasant  and  attractive.  A 
commanding  eminence,  encircled  by  Appaquage  or  Little  River,  and 
encompassed  by  fertile  valleys — now  known  as  Hampton  Hill — was 
deemed  a favorable  site  for  a settlement  and  village,  and,  by  a land' 
distribution  in  1712,  was  opened  to  purchasers.  Nathaniel  Hovey 
bought  laud  in  this  vicinity  in  1713  ; and  soon  .-settled  upon  it.  “A  j 
hundred  acres  of  Appaquage  Hill  ” were  soon  after  sold  by  Jennings  to 
Timothy  Pearl.  “The  Appaquage  Lot”  and  “land  on  Little  River”  were 
purchased  by  John  Durkee,  of  Gloucester,  in  1715.  Abiel  and  Robert 
Holt,  of  Andover  ; Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  of  Massachusetts  ; Thomas  jj 
haulier,  John  Button,  George  Allen  and  others  also  settled  on  or  near  | 
this  attractive  hill,  and  heljied  build  up  what  was  known  as  Windham  '] 

Village.  A few  sons  of  old  Windham  families  like  Ebenezer  Abbe  | 
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and  Ste[)lien  Howard  joined  in  this  settlement,  but  the  greater  i)art  of 
the  settlers  were  new-comers  from  Massachusetts.  This  circumstance, 
and  their  great  distance  from  the  place  of  worshij),  led  these  settlers  to 
seek  for  religious  services  in  their  own  neighborhood  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and,  in  1715,  they  petitioned  the  town  of  Windham  for  liberty 
to  form  a separate  religious  society.  The  town  took  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  and  appointed  Captain  Fitch,  Lieutenant  Crane, 
Joshua  Ripley,  Jonathan  Jennings,  Josiah  Palmer  and  Nathaniel  Ileb- 
ard,  “to  consider  the  proposals  of  our  northeast  neighbors,  with  some 
appointed  by  them  as  they  shall  agree,  to  lay  a skeern  for  bounds  of  a 
parish.”  While  this  was  pending,  other  privileges  were  allowed  them. 
Edward  Colburn  and  Joshua  Lasell  were  appointed  fence-viewers  for 
the  northeast  part  of  the  town,  and  Jonathan  Bingham  to  view  a place 
for  burying-place,  after  which  view  the  town  granted  its  northeast 
inhabitants  liberty  “ to  take  otf  upon  the  east  side  of  the  higlnvay  by 
Cedar  Swamp  Brook,  part  of  the  highway  for  a convenient  burying- 
place,  they  leaving  the  highway  four  rods  wide  by  said  brook — burying- 
place  not  to  extend  above  twenty  rods  in  length.”  Liberty  to  build  a 
pound  was  also  given.  Thomas  Fuller  was  appointed  to  keep  a tavern 
in  the  northeast  part,  and  “ Robert  Moulton,  brander  for  same,  himself 
to  find  branding-iron.” 

In  December,  1716,  the  town  consented  “ that  the  northeast  part  be  a 
parish,”  receiving  one-fourth  part  of  John  Cates’  legacy  and  having  two 
hundred  pounds  returned  to  them  which  they  had  paid  towards  the 
new  meeting-house.  In  April,  the  town  empowered  Nathaniel  Kings- 
bury and  Captain  Aaron  Cook  to  give  and  deliver  the  following  petition 
to  the  General  Assembly  : — 


“ We,  inhabitants  of  the  northeast  part  of  Windham,  having  obtained  con- 
sent of  said  Windham  that  we  should  be  a society  distinct  for  tlie  carrying  on 
the  public  worship  of  God,  do  now  pray  your  Honors  to  confirm  and  establish 
us  as  a parish.  We  are  the  more  encouraged  in  this  our  request  when  we 
reflect  upon  your  Honors’  constant  care  for  promoting  religion  and  good  order, 
which  is  one  great  end  in  this  our  desire ; it  being  extremely  diflicult  for  us 
to  attend  upon  the  present  place  of  worship,  none  of  us  being  within  six 
miles  of  it,  and  many  of  us  much  more.  We  also  hope,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  support  and  bear  the  charge  of  the  public 
worship,  being  already  between  twenty  and  tliirty  families  and  having  accom- 
modations for  a great  many  more,  who  will  doubtless  be  much  encouraged  to 
settle  among  us. 


Thomas  Durkee. 
Robert  Moulton. 
James  Luce. 
George  Martin. 
George  Allen. 
John  Hutton. 


Job  Durfee. 
Nathaniel  Hovey. 
Clement  Nefl’. 
Jeremiah  Durkee. 
John  Scripture. 
Timothy  Pearl. 


Ebenezer  Abbe. 

William  Durkee. 

Joshua  Lasell. 

Edward  Colburn. 

May  9,  1717.” 


Contrary  to  the  usual  fate  of  first  petitions  for  society  privileges, 
this  request  was  at  once  considered  and  granted,  and  the  northeast  part 
of  Windham  set  oft’  as  a distinct  parish — its  south  bound  “beginning 
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at  Canterbury  line,  to  run  westerly  in  the  south  line  of  Thomas  Lasell’s 
lot,  and  so  in  direct  course  to  Merrick’s  Brook,  and  then  the  said  brook 
to  be  the  line  until  it  intersects  the  present  road  that  leads  from  said 
town  to  the  Burnt  Cedar  Swamp,  and  from  thence  a straight  line  to  the 
brook  that  empties  itself  into  Nauchaug  River  about  the  middle  of 
Six-Mile  Meadow,  at  the  place  where  Mansfield  line  crosseth  the 
said  brook,” — the  new  parish  comprising  all  Windham  territory  north 
of  this  line.  These  privileges  were  granted,  on  condition  “ that  the 
petitioners  annually  levy  and  pay  a tax  among  themselves  equal  with 
what  the  rest  of  the  town  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  ministry,  until 
the  said  parish  now  granted  have  a settled  ministry  amongst  them- 
selves, which  tax  shall  be  paid  in  unto  Captain  John  Fitch,  of  Wind- 
ham, and  by  his  advice  laid  out  towards  providing  for  and  supjjort  of 
the  ministry  in  said  new  parish.” 

No  record  is  preserved  of  the  organization  of  this  second  society  in 
Windham  but  it  was  probably  soon  effected.  The  name  usually 
applied  to  it — Canada  Parish — conirnemoiuted  its  first  settler  of  whom 
little  is  known  but  the  fact  of  his  purchase  and  settlement.  It  is 
believed  that  David  Canada  built  the  first  house  in  this  section  and 
kept  the  first  tavern,  but  he  probably  died  early,  as  his  name  does  not 
appear  among  the  first  petitioners  or  church  members  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  him  in  Windham  town  or  church  records.  David  and  Isaac 
Canada,  probably  his  sons,  appear  among  the  inhabitants  at  a later 
date.  ^ 

The  new  society  chose  for  its  committee,  John  and  William  Durkee 
and  Nathaniel  Ilovey.  Their  first  care  and  object  was  to  establish 
public  religious  worship.  They  found  its  attainment  far  more  difficult 
than  they  had  anticipated.  A new  settlement  with  little  money  and 
no  public  land  could  not,  unaided,  provide  means  for  meeting-house 
and  minister’s  settlement.  A large  part  of  their  land  was  owned  by 
Windham  proprietors  and  a tax  on  this  land  seemed  their  only  feasible 
resource.  October  15,  1717,  the  northeast  parish  again  appeared 
before  the  Assembly,  and  humbly  petitioned  : — 

“ That,  whereas,  your  Honors  have  made  us  a parish  and.  we  have  still 
need  of  further  aid  and  beg  for  power  to  elect  and  iinpower  such  listers  for 
our  own  society  as  may  be  needful  and,  also,  seeing  our  remoteness  from  any 
other  society  where  divine  worship  is  publicly  attended  doth  put  us  on  ear- 
nest desire  to  promote  what  speed  we  can  among  ourselves,  pray  you  to 
consider  our  low  circumstances,  and  grant  us  the  improvement  of  what  public 
tax  may  be  raised  among  us  for  some  time  following,  and  that  what  further 
charge  shall  be  necessary  for  minister  and  meeting-house  may  be  laid  on  the 
lands  within  our  parish,  seeing  the  lands  are  much  advanced  in  their  value  by 
such  a settlement.  Ehenezer  Abbe,  for  the  rest. 

William  Durkee.” 

The  Windham  jiroprietors,  who  had  just  been  assessed  so  heavily 
for  their  own  second  meeting-house  on  Windham  Green,  were  very 
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indignant  at  the  demand  for  aid,  and  at  once  dispatched  a spirited 
remonstrance,  praying  : — 

“That  the  Honored  Court  will  not  allow  our  lands  taxed  for  the  new 
society.  Can  see  no  reason  why  this  society  should  ascribe  the  advance  of 
the  price  of  our  lands  so  much  to  their  settllni^  near  them  as  to  expect  the 
whole  profit  thereof  to  accrue  to  them,  seeing  the  land  in  the  country  in 
general  is  as  much,  and  more,  risen  in  value  than  that,  and  their  land  is  risen 
in  price  equal  to  ours,  and  as  much  by  means  of  our  settling  near  them — (for 
which  advantage  we  ask  them  nothing).  Why,  then,  cannot  tliej^  content 
themselves  with  the  profit  of  their  own  estates,  es{)ecially  as  they  have  pur- 
chased the  choice  and  best  of  laud  within  our  limits  and  the  remainder  so 
poor  as  not  likely  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  ourselves  for  herbage  and  timber? 
And  we  cannot  but  think  it  more  agreeable  to  their  professing  an  earnest 
desire  to  promote  the  worship  of  God  among  themselves,  to  have  attended  to 
the  direction  of  the  General  Court  by  a dilligent  care  to  provide  some  stock 
out  of  their  own  estate,  rather  than  wholly  to  neglect  their  duty  therein,  and 
not  so  much  as  gather  a list  among  themselves.  But  if  their  circumstances 
be  as  low  as  they  pretend,  so  that  they  cannot  maintain  a minister  without  our 
help,  we  humbly  pray,  if  your  Honors  think  fit,  to  restore  them  to  us  again, 
for  it  was  easier  for  us  to  maintain  a minister  without  their  help  for  them  and 
us — which,  probably,  may  content  them  for  the  present — rather  than  be  rated 
at  their  pleasure  to  settle  and  maintain  another.” 

This  representation  from  men  of  such  consideration  as  the  Windham 
proprietors  was  not  without  effect  but  did  not  secure  the  entire  rejec- 
tion of  the  petition  and,  in  May,  1718,  the  Assembly  ordered: — 

“ That  all  the  unimproved  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  said  parish  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  to  defray  parish 
charges,  and  that  the  petitioners  shall  be  freed  from  paying  country  rates 
during  the  term  of  four  years,  for  the  better  enabling  them  to  support  the 
ministry;  and,  also,  that  they  have  liberty  granted  of  being  a military  com- 
pany within  said  parish,  and  to  have  such  officers  as  are  allowed  by  law.” 

The  neglect  to  state  the  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  land  tax 
called  out  a new  petition  in  October,  and  the  additional  enactment : — 

“ That  said  tax  shall  continue  at  ten  shillings  per  annum  for  every  hundred 
acres  of  land  unimproved  as  aforesaid,  for  the  term  of  four  years.” 

Still,  the  troubles  of  the  new  society  were  not  relieved.  The  collec- 
tion of  this  tax  involved  them  in  quarrels  and  difficulties.  The  act 
granting  it  had  made  no  provision  for  gathering  it  and  the  disturbed 
Canadians  were  again  constrained  to  appeal  to  the  General  Court, 
October,  1721,  which  ordered  that  the  assessment  should  be  paid  in 
December  each  year,  and  appointed  William  Avery,  Thomas  Marsh 
and  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  tax-receivers,  with  full  powers  “to  make 
distress  in  any  part  of  this  government,  upon  the  goods  or  estates  of 
such  owners  or  proprietors  of  land  udthin  said  parish  as  neglected  to 
pay  their  just  proportion.”  But  even  this  provision  failed  to  meet  the 
emeigency.  Some  who  owned  land  in  Canada  Parish  lived  out 
of  the  Colony,  and  the  goods  and  estates  of  others  who  refused 
to  pay  could  not  be  reached  without  great  difficulty,  which  would 
necessitate  the  seizure  of  their  land  for  the  payment  of  the  tax, 
and  “ it  was  judiciously  thought  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  that  none 
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would  appear  to  buy  such  small  parcels  of  laud  at  such  a rate  as  men 
under  oath  must  prize  them,”  and  so  the  committee  would  never  be 
able  to  vend  any  land,  and  the  tax -money  would  be  lost — at  which  dire- 
ful prospect  the  afflicted  Parish  comes  again  to  the  Court  “ as  a child 
to  a father  ; begging  you  to  look  upon  us  as  one  of  your  sons  and  grant 
us  relief,  for  if  Ave  lose  the  money  due  it  will  be  very  prejudicial  to  this 
society  in  this,  the  day  of  small  things.”  In  response  to  this  request, 
the  Assembly  granted  “ liberty  and  full  power  to  the  committee  to  sell 
said  land  at  public  vendue  and  to  execute  good  and  ample  deeds  to 
purchasei’s — provided  that  sufflcient  notice  be  made  to  oAvners  sixty 
days  before, — notice  to  be  set  up  on  Windham  sign-post.  Owners  to 
have  liberty  to  redeem  land  within  one  year.” 

Under  this  authority,  the  Canada  settlers  Avere  enabled  to  collect  a 
portion  of  Avhat  had  been  allowed  them  and  make  some  progress  in 
the  construction  of  their  meeting-house.  The  accession  of  substantial 
citizens  from  time  to  time  encouraged  and  strengthened  them — Samuel 
Ashley,  of  Hailford  ; Paul  and  Philip  Abbot,  of  Andover,  John  Clarke, 
William  Farnham,  Nathaniel  Flint,  and  Benjamin  Bedlock, — settling  in 
this  vicinity  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  church.  A minister  Avas 
procured  as  soon  as  practicable  ; preaching  at  first  in  private  houses. 
Some  other  improvements  were  efiected.  David  Canada  and  Nathaniel 
Hovey  Avere  appointed  surveyors  of  higliAvays  in  the  northeast  parish, 
and  its  inhabitants  receiyed  “liberty  to  build  a pound  in  the  great  street 
near  the  meeting-house,  provided  it  be  done  at  their  own  charge.”  The 
widoAV  of  Thomas  Fuller  was  also  allowed  to  keep  a house  of  public 
entertainment. 

Early  in  1722,  the  society  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Bil- 
lings, of  Preston,  who  Avas  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1720,  and 
had  just  completed  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  call  him  to  settlement.  As  the  four  years  respite  from 
paying  country  taxes  had  now  expired  and  the  meeting-house  Avas  far 
from  completed,  the  inhabitants  of  Windham  Village  again  appeared 
before  the  General  Court  Avith  a humble  petition,  informing — 

“The  Honorable  Court  that  our  circinustauces  are  very  grievous;  a very 
poor  parish;  uew  settlers ; parish  small;  have  engaged  to  give  Mr.  Billings 
£150  for  settlement  and  five-pence  a pound  on  ratable  estate  till  it  comes  to 
£90  for  salary — and  we  shall  be  glad  and  evermore  have  cause  to  thank  the 
honored  Court  if  they  would  be  pleased  to  consider  our  poverty  and  difficult 
circumstances.  We  are  but  thirty-five  little  families,  and  we  ha’n’t  a bit  of 
land  to  settle  our  ministyr  upon  but  what  Ave  must  buy  at  five  seven,  eight 
and  nine  pound  per  hundred  Eacaars.  We  pray  the  Cort  to  abate  our  tax  for 
two  years  next  co)ning,  and  it  will  forever  oblige  us.  John  Durkee,  William 
Durkee,  Nathaniel  Hovey,  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants.  May,  r2,  1722.” 

Fearful  lest  their  continual  coming  should  have  Avorn  out  the 
patience  of  the  Honorable  Court,  this  petition  Avas  sent  to  their  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Timothy  Pierce — the  deputy  from  Plainfield,  and  one  of  its 
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most  prominent  citizens — with  a letter,  praying  him  “as  one  not  un- 
acquainted with  our  poverty,  to  befriend  us  what  you  can  in  this 
matter,”  and  by  his  friendly  services  a favorable  answer' was  secured. 
The  way  was  thus  at  last  oj^ened  for  the  settlement  of  the  minister.  A 
hundred  acres  of  land  were  sold  by  Samuel  Ashley  to  William  Billings, 
“ evangelical  predicatore  for  Windham  Village.”  The  meeting-house, 
though  far  from  completed,  was  probably  made  ready  for  occupation 
on  the  day  of  ordination.  This  happy  event  was  joyfully  celebrated 
in  June,  1723,  and  doubtless  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  surrounding 
country  gathered  in  Windliatn  Village  on  this  interesting  occasion. 
The  proceedings  of  the  day  were  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Billings : — 

“ The  Council  that  embodied  ye  Church  and  carriecl  on  y®  aftair  when  Mr. 
Billings  was  ordained  pastor  in  Windham  Village : Samuel  Whiting  and 
messengers,  Eliphelet  Adams  [of  New  London],  Samuel  Estabrook  [of 
Canterbury],  Joseph  Coit  [of  Plainfleld],  Ebenezer  Williams  [of  Pornfret]. 
Mr.  Adams  gave  the  charge;  Mr.  Estabrook  the  right  hand  of  fellowship; 
Mr.  Whiting  preached ; Mr.  Coit  made  the  last  prayer — thus  all  was  com- 
pleted, June  5,  1723.” 

The  following  church  covenant  was  then  read  and  subscribed : — 

“ Windham  Village,  June  5,  1723,  being  ye  day  of  ordination.  We  do  this 
day,  in  the  strength  of  Christ,  humbly  and  heartily  avouch  the  Lord,  whose 
name  alone  is  Jehovah,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  to  be  our  God  and  the  God 
of  our  seed,  entirely  and  everlastingly  dedicating  both  ourselves  and  ours 
unto  his  holy  fear  and  service  according  to  his  word;  promising  and  cove- 
nanting to  walk  with  God,  and  love  one  another  as  God’s  chosen  people  and  a 
particular  church  of  Christ  ought  to  do;  complying  with  y®  whole  will  of 
God  so  far  as  he  hath  been  pleased,  or  shall  further  please,  to  discover  his 
mind  to  us  by  his  Spirit,  word  and  providence;  acknowledging,  embracing 
and  submitting  unto  the  Lord  Jesus,  God-man,  as  head  of  the  church,  prophet, 
priest  and  king  of  our  souls,  y®  only  mediator  between  God  and  man  and 
surety  of  y®  new  covenant,  that  he  may  of  God  be  made  unto  us  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption,  looking  for  acceptation  only  in 
Christ  both  of  our  persons  and  services. 


Rev.  William  Billings,  pastor. 
Nathaniel  Kingsbury. 
Ebenezer  Abbe. 

George  Martin. 

Joseph  Jennings. 

Nathaniel  Hovey. 

Samuel  Ashley. 

John  Clarke. 


John  Durkee. 
William  Durkee. 
Jeremiah  Durkee. 
Thomas  Marsh. 
William  Farnharn. 
John  Scripture. 
Nathaniel  Flint. 
Benjamin  Bidlpck.” 


At  a church  meeting,  June  19,  John  Durkee  and  Thomas  Marsh 
were  clearly  chosen  deacons.  It  was  also  voted,  “ Y‘  we  look  upon 
any  baptized  person  in  this  place  as  under  the  watch  and  care  of 
the  church.”  The  deacons,  with  Nathaniel  Kingsbury  and  William 
Durkee,  were  chosen  representatives  of  the  church — office  not  defined. 
The  population  of  Windham  Village  and  the  surrounding  parish  was 
now  rapidly  increasing.  During  1723  and  1724,  there  united  with  the 
church : Abiel  Holt,  David  Warren,  Paul  Abbot,  Matthias  Marsh, 
William  Averill,  James  Utley,  Daniel  Button,  Timothy  Pearl,  Robert 
Willis,  Jacob  and  John  Preston,  Ebenezer  Crocker,  Nath.  Woodward, 
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Robert  Holt,  Ebenezer  Martin,  John  Badcock,  Philip  Abbot,  with  many 
of  the  wives  and  daugliters  of  the  settlers.  Among  those  simply 
“ owning  the  covenant  ” daring  these  years,  were  Margaret,  wife  of 
David  Canada;  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph  Jennings;  Stephen  Fuller, 
Nathaniel  Barker,  William  Shaw,  Jon,  Hendee,  Thomas  Durkee, 
Samuel  Coburn,  Joshua  Holt,  Joseph  Laselle,  Isaac  Canada,  Nath. 
Ford,  Robert  Coburn,  Samuel  Blanchard  and  Benjamin  Preston.  The 
large  number  of  residents  not  connected  with  the  church  called  out 
the  following  regulations  : — 

“February  4,  1725,  voted,  we  look  upon  every  baptized  person  to  be  a 
subject  of  ciiurcli  discipline  and  ought  to  be  called  to  an  account  by  some 
church  or  another,  whenever  they  oflend. 

Also,  it  is  ye  duty  of  that  church  where  the  Providence  of  God  hath  made 
persons  (baptized  or  not  in  full  communion)  inhabitants,  to  call  them  to 
account  and  to  see  that  the  laws  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  are  put  in  due  execution 
on  them  when  they  oflend. 

Also — February  18, — That  when  any  communicant  of  other  churches  settle 
with  us,  we  will  desire  a letter  of  recommendation  of  them  from  y®  church 
whence  they  came,  and  if  any  such  person  shall  neglect  to  procure  y®  same, 
after  reasonable  time,  we  will  deny  such  persons  church  privileges  unless  there 
appears  to  be  some  peculiar  reasons.” 

On  the  same  day,  it  was  also  voted : — 

“ Y*  we  do  take  ye  Word  of  God  to  be  our  platform  in  all  y®  management 
of  Christ’s  discipline.” 

So  great  was  the  increase  of  population  in  Canada  Parish  that,  in 
1724,  a full  military  com|3any  was  formed  there,  with  Stephen  Howard 
for  captain,  Nathaniel  Kingsbury  for  lieutenant,  and  Samuel  Gardner, 
ensign — and  at  least  sixty  privates  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty.  Schools  were  provided  as  soon  as  practicable,  selectmen,  sur- 
veyors  and  other  useful  officers  appointed,  so  that  the  parish  was  every 
way  well  established  and  accommodated,  and  its  inhabitants  only 
needed  to  repair  to  Windham  Green  for  town-meetings.  With  this 
growth  and  general  prosperity,  they  would  have  been  able  to  pay 
country  rates  and  finish  their  meeting-house  but  for  drought,  short 
crops  and  other  discouragements,  whereby  they  were  again  compelled, 
in  1726,  to  petition  the  General  Court,  “ To  have  their  rates  allowed 
them,  because  their  unhappy  difficulties,  short  crojjs  of  late  years  and 
the  great  charge  of  settling  a minister  had  yet  hindered  the  people 
from  finishing  their  meeting-house,  though  they  had  labored  with  all 
the  dilligence  in  their  power.”  In  response  to  this  plea,  presented  by 
Thomas  Marsh  and  George  Martin,  “ one  year  was  granted  and  no 
more ; ” after  which  the  second  society  of  Windham  was  obliged  to 
bear  her  part  of  the  burdens  of  the  Colony. 
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XV. 

GENERAL  ADVANCEMENT.  RELIGIOUS  REVIVAL.  DEATH  OF 
MR.  WHITING.  SETTLEMENT  OF  MR.  CLAP. 

The  Scotland  settlers  still  maintained  their  connection  with  the  first 
church  of  Windham,  though  their  number  was  constantly  in- 
creasing. George  Lilly  purchased  land  on  both  sides  Little  River  in 
1710.  John  Robinson,  a descendant  of  Elder  John  Robinson,  of 
Leyden,  removed  to  Scotland  in  1714.  The  old  Puritan  stock  was 
well  represented  in  this  locality.  Descendants  of  Robinson,  Bi’ewster 
and  Bradford,  with  French  Huguenots  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  were 
among  its  inhabitants.  A straggling  village  grew  up  around  the  pound 
and  school-house.  Many  sons  of  the  first  Windham  settlers  established 
themselves  in  this  vicinity.  Joseph  and  John  Garey  settled  on  Mer- 
rick’s Brook,  on  land  given  them  by  their  father.  Deacon  Carey. 
Deacon  Bingham’s  son,  Saniuel,  settled  on  Merrick’s'  Brook  ; Xathaniel 
on  Beaver  Brook.  Nathaniel,  son  of  Joseph  Huntington,  occupied  a 
farm  on  Merrick’s  Brook  near  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  became 
one  of  its  most  prominent  citizens.  The  population  was  mainly 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  Merrick’s  Brook  and  on  the  road  leading  to 
Canterbury.  Many  of  the  Scotland  settlers  were  members  of  the 
Windham  church,  and  actively  concerned  in  the  business  and  manage- 
ment of  the  town. 

In  Willi mantic,  there  was  yet  little  progress.  In  1718,  the  town 
granted  “ Ephraim  Sawyer,  or  to  any  other  person  that  shall  appear  and 
accept,  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  the  stream  at  the  falls  at  Willimantic 
River  in  said  town — provided  that  he  or  they  shall  build  and  erect  a 
forge  or  iron  works  thereon,  so  long  as  they  shall  maintain  them,” — but 
the  privilege  was  not  accepted,  and  the  saw  and  grist-mills  remained 
in  sole  possession  of  the  field.  A pound  was  added  to  the  settlement 
in  1721,  and  one  was  also  allowed  “near  Stephen  Tracy’s  dwelling- 
house  at  Crotch  of  River,  between  Deacon  Skiff’s  house  and  Ser- 
geant Backus’s  held.”  In  1726,  another  attempt  was  made  to  utilize 
the  unused  water  power.  John  Devotion,  of  Suffield,  purchased  two 
acres  of  land  of  Ebenezer  Babcock,  “ on  the  northeast  side  of  Willi- 
mantic River,”  embracing  the  privilege  known  in  old  deeds  as  Sliding 
Falls,  now  owned  by  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company.  Mr.  Devotion, 
with  Daniel  Badger,  Samuel  Hathaway  and  Joseph  Kellog,  all  of 
Suffield,  formed  a company  for  manufacturing  iron,  under  the  name  of 
“Daniel  Badger  and  Co.”  They  purchased  an  “ iron  mine”  of  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Skiff,  in  the  town  of  Mansfield — agreeing  to  pay  two  shil- 
lings-sixpence  a ton,  if  three  tons  of  ore  made  one  ton  of  iron,  and 
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SO  on  in  that  proportion.  Preparations  for  damming  and  bridging 
the  stream  and  the  erection  of  forges  were  commenced  during  this 
year.  The  first  bridge  across  the  Shetucket  was  built  in  1722, 
by  Stej)hen  Tracy,  Jos.  Hebard,  Ralph  Wheelock  and  Ebenezer 
Wright,  and  was  maintained  by  them  many  years  at  great  cost  and 
trouble. 

Windham  Green  continued  to  gain  in  influence  and  importance  as 
the  seat  of  town  government  and  the  business  centre  of  so  many  flour- 
ishing settlements.  A Court  of  Probate  was  established  here  in 
October,  1719,  for  the  towns  of  Windham,  Lebanon,  Coventry,  Mans- 
field, Canterbury,  Plainfield,  Killingly,  Pomfret  and  Ashford,  and 
added  much  to  its  business  and  importance.  Captain  John  Fitch  was 
appointed  the  first  judge  of  the  Probate  Court,  but  still  retained  his 
position  as  town  clerk  of  Windham.  Several  improvemetits  were 
effected.  In  1721,  it  was  voted,  “that  the  town  street  should  be  made 
eight  rods  wide,  to  begin  at  Deacon  Bingham’s,  southeast  corner  of  his 
house-lot,  and  go  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Gentleman  Mitchell’s 
house.”  A new  pound  was  built  near  the  meeting-house.  John 
Backus  had  liberty  “to  set  a shop  in  the  highway  near  Ginning’s 
house — not  to  damnify  highway,” — and  Amos  Kingley  “ the  privilege 
of  the  spring  in  the  highway  near  Caleb  Conant’s  house,  for  the  benefit 
of  tanning,  he  setting  his  tan-trough  on  the  north  side  of  the  highway, 
near  his  father’s  fence,  ai\^d  to  enjoy  it  during  the  town’s  pleasure.”  In 
1726,  the  highways  and  commons  were  pronounced  “sufficiently  clear” 
and  the  town  permitted  “ to  cease  cutting  bushes.”  The  population  of 
Windham  had  now  so  increased  that  a second  military  company  was 
organized,  with  Eleazer  Carey  for  Captain,  Edward  Waldo  for  lieu- 
tenant, and  Nathahiel  Rudd  for  ensign.  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jun.,  was 
lieutenant  of  the  first  company.  The  sons  of  the  first  settlers  were 
now  active  in  public  affairs.  Jonathan  Huntington,  son  of  Joseph,  was 
practicing  as  Windham’s  first  regular  physician.  His  brother  Joseph 
had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Ripley.  Joshua  Ripley, 
Jun.,  married  a daughter  of  John  Backus.  John  Backus,  Jun.,  married 
a daughter  of  Mr.  Whiting,  and  thus  the  families  of  Windham  were 
twined  and  intertwined  together.  Jonathan  Crane’s  son,  Isaac,  married 
Ruth  Waldo,  of  Scotland,  whose  favor  he  had  won  by  gallantly  con- 
veying her  on  his  own  steed  through  the  swollen  waters  of  Merrick’s 
Brook,  when  a sudden  Sunday  freshet  had  made  it  impassable  for  foot 
travelers.  Among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Windham  was  Thomas 
Dyer,  who  removed  thither  in  1715,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  John  Backus,  was  first  a shoemaker  and 
farmer,  but  soon  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  citizens  of  the  town.  Eleazer  Carey, 
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nephew  of  Deacon  Joseph,  removed  to  Windham  in  1718.  Deacon 
Joseph  Carey  died  in  1722. 

The  first  church  of  Windham,  during  these  years,  shared  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Whiting  was  greatly 
blessed  to  his  people.  While  conservative  in  his  views,  a warm  friend 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Connecticut,  and  even  favoring  “ a 
moderate  Episcopacy,” — his  preaching  was  eminently  spiritual  and 
awakening.  In  1720  and  1721,  his  church  enjoyed  a season  of  special 
religious  interest — the  more  remarkable  as  occurring  at  a time  when 
revivals  were  almost  unknown  and  the  churches  very  cold  and  indif- 
ferent, so  that  the  Windham  church  was  compared  to  Gideon’s  fleece, 
which  was  filled  with  moisture  when  all  -around  it  was  dry.  This  work 
was  wrought  “ without  extraordinary  apparent  occasion,  but  through 
the  secret  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  the  heart.  Persons  of 
all  ages,  and  some  of  whom  there  was  but  little  expectation,  came 
together  weeping  to  seek  the  Lord  their  God,  so  that  within  the  com- 
pass of  about  half  a year  foui'-score  persons  were  joined  to  the  com- 
munion.” Residents  of  neighboring  towns  were  drawn  to  attend  these 
meetings,  and  young  men  were  convei’ted  who  were  among  the  most 
prominent  actors  in  the  religious  developments  of  a later  period.  In 
acknowledgment  of  this  great  blessing,  a special  thanksgiving  service 
was  observed,  February  12,  1721,  and  a sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Whiting,  from  1st  Thess.,*  iii : 8 — “ For  now  we  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord ; ” from  which  text  this  doctrine  was  deduced  : “ All  godly 
persons,  and  especially  they  that  have  taken  pains  with  people  for  their 
good,  will  be  much  refreshed  and  comforted,  and  it  will  help  to  balance 
the  trouble  they  meet  with  when  they  that  have  been  brought  over  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  do  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.”  This 
sermon  was  shortly  published,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Adams,  of  New  London,  giving  some  account  of  this  wonderful  work 
of  grace,  and  closing  with  the  ejaculation  : — 

“ Oh,  that  the  same  good  spirit  from  on  high  were  poured  out  upon  the  rest 
of  the  country,  for  what  pity  is  it  that  this  single  place  only  should  be 
wet  with  the  dew  of  Heaven,  while  the  rest  of  the  ground  round  about  remains 
(comparatively)  dry!  ” 

This  day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving  was  followed  ere  long  by  one 
of  mourning  and  lamentation.  Mr.  Whiting  died  suddenly  of  pleurisy, 
when  absent  from  home  on  a visit  at  Enfield,  September  27,  1725,  in 
the  fifty  sixth  year  of  his  age.  Though  his  sickness  was  short  and 
distressing,  he  did  not  forget  his  friends  and  people,  but  offered  two 
special  prayers  upon  his  death-bed — one  for  his  family,  and  one  for  the 
continuance  and  prosperity  of  his  church.  He  left  a widow  and  thir- 
teen children — the  youngest,  Nathan,  then  but  little  more  than  a year 
old — and  ample  provision  for  their  maintenance  and  education.  “ Upon 
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the  certain  and  sorrowful  intelligence  ” of  the  death  of  their  beloved 
pastor,  the  people  of  Windham  were  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
apprehensions.  A number  of  the  neighboring  ministers  were  invited 
by  the  town  authorities  to  keep  with  them  “ a day  of  humiliation,  wit- 
nessed by  solemn  fasting  and  earnest  ])rayer  to  God  for  his  guidance 
and  direction  in  y®  weighty  affair  of  calling  and  settling  a minister 
among  us  to  supply  the  place  now  vacant,” — who,  upon  conclusion  of 
the  day’s  services,  gave  the  following  counsel : “ That  they  should  first 
apply  themselves  to  Mr.  Welsted,  a Fellow  of ‘Cambridge,  and  if  he 
could  not  come,  to  Mr.  Osgood,  of  Andover  ; and,  if  he  refused,  to  Mr. 
Dunbar,  of  Boston;  and  then  repair  to  the  President  at  Cambridge.”  A 
special  town-meeting  was  immediately  warned  by  the  selectmen,  “that 
the  town  might  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  what  to  do  in  order  to 
the  calling  and  settlement  of  a gospel  minister,”  when  it  was  voted, 
unanimously,  “To  comply  with  the  advice  of  the  Reverend  ministers.” 
Seven  of  the  leading  men  in  town  were  then  chosen  a committee,  “ to 
call  a minister  on  trial  for  a quarter  of  a year.”  The  committee  did 
not  secure  either  of  the  candidates  recommended,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
Clap,*  of  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  a Cambridge  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1722.  After  some  experience  of  his  ministerial  gifts,  to 
the  general  satisfiiction,  the  town  proceeded  to  call  him,  February 
22,  1726,  to  settlement — offering,  with  their  usual  liberality,  three 
hundred  pounds  for  settlement,  one  hundred  pounds  salary  and  fire- 
wood. These  terms  b^ing  accepted,  and  the  church  concurring,  a 
committee  was  chosen,  July ‘1,  1726,  “to  provide  and  bring  together 
sugar,  spices,  provisions  and  whatever  else  was  needful  for  the  entertain- 
ment, in  a decent  way,  of  the  ministers  and  managers  that  should 
attend  the  work  of  ordination,”  and  a contribution  was  ordered,  “ at 
the  conclusion  of  Fast-day  meeting,  to  help  defray  y®  charge  of  ordina- 
tion, each  person  to  write  his  name  on  the  back  side  of  the  bill  that  he 
contributed,  and  the  committee  to  keep  account.”  These  arrangements 
being  perfected,  Mr.  Clap  was  formally  ordained,  with  all  due  ceremony, 
August  3,  1726,  but  no  record  was  made  of  the  services  of  the 
occasion. 

The  Windham  church  was  then  in  a very  prosperous  condition, 
having  received  three  hundred  and  eighty  three  members  during  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Whiting,  and,  after  dismissing  colonies  to  Mansfield 
and  Windham  Village,  still  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
The  recent  revival  had  increased  its  strength  and  spirituality,  and  Mr. 
Clap  began  his  ministry  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  With  the 

* It  was  Mr.  Clap,  and  not  Mr.  Whiting,  as  erroneously  stated,  page  69,  who 
studied  theology  for  a time  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  McSparran,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
church,  North  Kingston,  R.  I. 
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new  minister,  new  deacons  were  also  elected — Eleazer  Cary,  Jos. 
Huntington,  Nathaniel  Wales  and  Abel  Binghan  being  inducted  in 
that  office  in  1726.  .Joshua  Ripley,  John  Fitch  and  Jonathan  Crane, 
chosen  as  representatives  of  the  brethren  to  act  with  the  deacons, 
made  up  the  “ seven  })illars  ” or  counsellors,  so  dear  to  the  early 
settlers,  and  “ were  recommended  unto  the  pastor  to  be  called 
together  on  all  emergent  occasions  for  him  to  consult  with.” 


XYL 

THE  QUINEBAUG  COUNTRY.  PEAGSCOMSUCK. 

rflllE  third  town  organized  within  Windham  County  limits  was  Plain- 
J-  field,  which  was  laid  out  in  1699,  in  the  Quinebaug  country,  east 
of  Windham.  This  Quinebaug  Country,  extending  from  the  junction 
of  the  Quinebaug  and  Assawaga  Rivers  to  the  north  bound  of  Nor- 
wich town,  and  from  the  Appaquage  or  I^ittle  River  eastward  to 
P]gunk,  was  claimed  by  two  powerful  parties — Fitz  John  and  Wait 
Winthrop,  as  representatives  of  their  deceased  father.  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  and  Majoi*  James  Fitch,  as  agent  and  guardian  of  Owaneco. 
Tlie  Winthrop  claim  was  founded  on  a deed  from  Allumps  and 
Massashowet,  resident  sachems  in  1653  ; Owaneco’s,  on  the  hereditary 
title  of  the  Mohegan  sachems.  The  General  Court  of  Connecticut 
had  “ allowed  the  Governor  his  purchase,”  and  also  allowed  Uncas  to 
dispose  of  Quinebaug  lands  to  Owaneco.  The  first  land  laid  out  in 
this  disputed  country  was  the  six  hundred  acres  levied  from  Uncas  and 
Owaneco,  “ for  satisfaction  for  their  men’s  burning  the  county  prison.” 
Fitch,  as  treasurer  of  New  London  County,  was  ordered  “to  dispose 
of  the  land  and  build  said  prison  therefrom,”  and  selected  the  richest 
part  of  the  Quinebaug  valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Deeds  of 
sale,  June  23,  1680,  conveyed  this  land  to  John,  Daniel  and  Solomon 
Tracy  and  Richard  Bushnell,  all  of  Norwich,  who  at  once  “ seized  and 
quietly  possessed  it.”  A neck  of  land  “below  the  river  island,  Peags- 
comsuck,”  granted  by  Owaneco  to  Fitch,  was  also  laid  out  in  1680. 
Other  large  tracts  in  the  Quinebaug  Country  were  given  to  Fitch  by 
Owaneco — “land  and  meadow  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  bounded  south 
on  Norwich  town  line,  thence  northeast  to  the  great  brook  that  comes 
in  at  Peagscomsuck  . . . excepting  that  already  sold  to  John 

Tracy;”  “land  both  sides  the  Little  River  that  comes  in  at  Wequa- 
nock  . . . bounded  south  on  Norwich  town  line,  west  on  New 
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Plantation,  land  of  Joshua,  deceased  ; ” “ land  east  side  of  Little  River, 
taking  all  the  come  and  plaine,  improvable  land ; ” a mile  in  breadth 
from  Appaquage  to  the  Quinebang,  bounded  north  on  the  Wabba- 
qiiasset  Country,  east  on  the  Quinebang,  west  on  New  Plantation  and 
south  on  common  land, — were  among  the  gifts  thus  lavishly  bestowed. 

Neither  Fitch  nor  the  Winthrops  attempted  settlement  of  this  land 
during  the  troubled  years  of  Andross’  administration,  but  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  restoration  of  colonial  government,  initiated  move- 
ments in  this  direction.  The  double  claim  and  doubtful  land-titles 
were  unfavorable  to  its  early  occupation.  No  organized  colony,  like 
those  of  Woodstock  and  Windham,  would  choose  to  venture  on  such 
debatable  territory,  but  only  such  rash  or  resolute  settlers  as  were 
willing  to  risk  ejectment  or  litigation.  The  confusion  of  titles  makes  it 
impossible  to  trace  the  order  of  settlement,  as  deeds  subsequently  pro- 
nounced invalid  were  not  inscribed  on  the  records  of  the  future  town- 
ship. October  13,  1690,  Fitz  John  and  Wait  Winthrop  petitioned  the 
General  Court,  “ That  their  right  to  a certain  tract,  bought  of  Allumps 
by  their  father,  might  be  confirmed  to  them  for  the  benefit  of  those 
about  to  settle  a plantation  there.”  No  reply  was  granted  to  this 
request,  but  despite  this  lack  of  confirmation,  the  plantation  was  begun. 
A number  of  Massachusetts  families  took  possession  of  Quinebang 
land  east  of  the  river,  purchased  of  the  Winthrops  soon  after  1690. 
Timothy  and  Thomas  Pierce  came  from  Woburn,  Thomas  Williams, 
from  Stow;  Joseph  Parkhurst,  Jacob  Warren,  Edward,  Joseph  and 
Benjamin  Spalding,  from  Chelmsford ; Matthias  Button  and  James 
Kingsbury,  from  Haverhill ; Ebenezer  Harris  and  John  Fellows,  from 
Ipswich ; Isaac  Wheeler,  Isaac  and  Samuel  Shepard,  with  their  step- 
father, Nathaniel  Jewell,  from  Concord.  Other  families  removed 
thither  from  Connecticut  towns,  below : Peter  Crery,  James  Deane, 
William  Marsh  and  Edward  Yeomans,  from  Stonington ; William 
Douglas,  from  New  London  ; and  others  from  that  vicinity.  Several 
Gallup  brothers — sons  of  Captain  John  Gallup,  of  Stonington — pur- 
chased land  and,  perhaps,  removed  to  the  Quinebang  plantation.  Most 
of  the  settlers  received  their  deeds  from  the  Winthrops;  James  Welch, 
Thomas  Harris,  James  and  John  Deane  and  Philip  Bump  purchased 
land  of  Fitch  and  John  Tracy.  The  most  northerly  settlers  were  the 
young  Shepard  brothers — sons'of  Ralph  Shepard,  of  Malden,  deceased — ■ 
who  bought  land  at  the  mouth  of  Moosuj)’s  River,  given  by  Owaneco 
to  Samuel  Lathrop,  of  Norwich.  The  Sjialdings  were  probably  a mile 
or  two  south  of  the  Shepards,  but  the  great  body  of  the  settlers  were 
south  of  the  site  of  the  present  Plainfield  village. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  the  Quinebang  plantation. 
No  organization  was  effected,  or  even  attempted,  for  several  years. 
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The  settlers  broke  up  their  land,  built  rude  habitations  and  made  some 
few  improvements.  They  had  a fine  country,  well  watered  and  not 
too  heavily  timbered.  Black  Hill,  so  named  by  the  first  settlers,  had 
been  buiaied  over  every  year  for  an  Indian  hunting  ground.  The 
valley  adjoining  the  Quinebaug  was  found  to  produce  extraordinary 
crops  of  corn  and  in  spite  of  Fitch  and  Tracy  injunctions,  was 
used  as  a common  cornfield  for  the  settlement.  Portions  of  this  field 
were  set  aside  for  their  Indian  neighbors,  who  were  very  numerous  but 
peaceable  and  friendly,  and  willingly  allowed  the  settlers  to  share  their 
fisheries,  hunting  grounds  and  planting  lands.  Fears  were  at  first 
entertained  and  garrison  houses  provided,  but  it  was  found  needless 
“ to  make  any  great  matter  of  use  of  them.”  No  attempt  was  made 
to  lay  out  public  highways.  The  old  Greenwich  Path  led  on  to  Provi- 
dence, and  rude  ways  were  trodden  out  to  Norwich,  New  I^ondon  and 
Windham.  Needful  supplies  were  procured  at  these  distant  settlements, 
and  religious  services  occasionally  attended. 

Society  was,  for  a time,  in  a most  rude,  chaotic  state.  The  double 
land  claim  occasioned  much  confusion.  The  Fitch  and  Winthrop 
adherents  were  at  open  war  with  each  other.  Major  Fitch  was  es- 
pecially careless  as  to  the  character  of  his  tenants,  and  had  great 
diflftculty  in  collecting  rents  from  them.  The  first  existing  records 
relating  to  the  Quinebaug  Plantation  tell  of  oppression,  violence, 
resistance  to  legal  authority,  and  other  high-handed  misdemeanors.  In 
the  summer  of  1695,  Benjamin  Spalding,  Thomas  Brooks,  Obadiah 
Johnson,  John  Smith  and  Dan  Edwards  were  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  New  London  County,  “to  answer  complaint  of  Major  James 
Fitch,  for  cutting  and  carting  away  hay  from  his  farm  at  Peagseom- 
suck,”  and  were  sentenced  to  pay  each  five  shillings  to  Major  Fitch, 
the  same  amoimt  to  the  Treasury  and  costs.  Benjamin  Palmer,  tenant 
of  Major  Fitch,  was  next  arraigned,  not  only  for  refusing  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  Peagscomsuck  farm  and  improving  a parcel  of  barley  that 
did  not  belong  to  him,  but  for  abusing  the  person  of  the  collector, 
Richard  Adams,  by  striking  him  several  blows  and  for  profanely 
swearing  that  he  would  kill  Major  Fitch  and  the  marshal.  For  these 
various  offences,  he  was  adjudged  to  pay  a fine  of  £70,  or  be  whipped 
fifteen  stripes  on  his  naked  body.  To  satisfy  this  demand.  Marshal 
Plumb  sti'i[)ped  Palmer  of  nearly  all  his  woAdly  substance,  consisting 
of  nine  stacks  of  meadow  hay,  stacks  of  oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax, 
corn  in  the  ear  and  unhusked  and  eight  bushels  in  the  chamber,  garden 
stuflT,  swine  and  working  oxen — “too  much  for  the  debt,  but  no  sur- 
plus returned.”  Palmer,  by  advice  of  his  attorney,  John  Gallup,  sued 
Plumb  for  damages.  Other  actions  were  brought  against  Palmer  for 
refusing  to  make  satisfaction  and  improper  language,  but  were  finally 
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settled  or  withdrawn.  Samuel  Cleveland,  the  tenant  succeeding 
Palmer,  was  reduced  to  still  greater  suffeilng  by  over-extortion  of 
produce  for  rent,  so  that  the  Major  himself  wrote  to  Thomas  Brooks 
and  Benjamin  Spalding,  That  they  should  deliver  to  said  Cleveland 
all  that  might  be  judged  needful  for  his  [)resent  necessities.”  John 
Gallup,  James  Deane  and  Nathaniel  Jewell  were  also  brought  to  trial 
for  mowing  grass  and  carting  off  loads  of  hay  from  the  land  claimed 
by  the  Tracys.  John  Smith,  a Winthrop  land-holder,  was  accused  of 
illegal  seizure  of  land  sold  by  Owaneco  to  Stephen  Merrick  ; Peter 
Crery,  of  forcibly  entering  upon  Owaneco’s  land  and  cutting  off  timber. 
Others  were  arrested  for  carting  off  hay  and  grain  and  appropriating 
logs  and  rails.  The  New  London  Court  was  largely  occupied  with 
cases  from  the  Quinebaug  Countiy.  Fines  were  levied,  whipping  and 
imprisonment  inflicted.  The  Gallups  were  leaders  of  the  Winthrop 
faction  and  the  largest  resident  land-owmers,  and  one  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  gave  such  offence  to  the  planters  by  greed  and  over- 
measurement that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  plantation  as  a “ land 
grabber.”  In  1699,  the  Winthrops  attempted  to  bring  the  question  of 
proprietorship  to  an  issue  by  entering  complaints  against  Major  Fitch 
and  Judge  Tracy,  for  entering  upon  land  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs. 
The  cases  were  tried  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  New 
London  County,  and  verdict  being  allowed  to  the  defendants,  appealed 
to  a higher  tribunal.  ^ 

In  spite  of  these  quarrels  and  disturbances,  the  Quinebaug  Planta- 
tion gained  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  first  inhabitants  west  of 
the  Quinebaug  were  probably  the  tenants  at  Peagscomsuck.  Rowland 
Jones,  who  purchased  in  1691,  four  hundred  acres  of  land  on  what  is 
still  Rowland’s  Brook,  was  one  of  the  first  west-side  settlers.  Thomas 
Brooks  and  Obadiah  Johnson  also  settled  west  of  the  Quinebaug,  but 
little  progress  was  made  till  1697,  when  Major  Fitch  with  his  family 
removed  thither,  digging  the  first  cellar  and  erecting  the  first  perma- 
nent habitation  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Canterbury.  With 
hundreds  of  farms,  and  many  thousand  acres  of  land  at  his  disposal, 
he  selected  for  his  establishment  and  permanent  residence  “a  neck  of 
land  ” enclosed  by  a curve  of  the  Quinebaug,  below  the  river  island 
Peagscomsuck,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  settlement.  At  the  time 
of  this  removal  to  the  Quinebaug  Country,  Major  Fitch  was  a little 
past  middle  age,  and  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  Connecticut.  From  early  manhood  he  had  been  actively 
employed  in  civil  and  military  affairs ; helped  re-establish  colonial 
government  after  the  revolution  of  1689;  was  appointed  assistant  in 
1690  ; sergeant-major  of  New  London  County  in  1696  ; served  as 
boundary  commissioner  and  land  revisor ; led  military  expeditious, 
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manned  forts,  guarded  the  frontier  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
Mohegans  and  all  their  lands  and  interests.  The  popularity  of  Major 
Fitch  was  now  somewhat  on  the  wane,  his  immense  land  operations 
excited  public  jealousy  and  involved  him  in  controversy  and  litigation, 
so  that  a remonstrance  was  presented  to  the  General  Court,  ‘‘  by  many 
of  his  Majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,”  who  could  not  see  cause  to 
acknowledge  Captain  James  Fitch  to  be  Lord  Propiietor  of  the 
Colony. 

In  this  remonstrance,  it  was  asserted — 

“ That  Captain  Fitch  had  laid  claim  to  our  establislmd  inheritance  by  pre- 
tences of  grants  from  Owaneco  . . . had  such  a large  liberty  to  spread 

his  wings  far  and  near  that  he  might  easily  stretch  Owaueco’s  wings  over  two 
or  three  counties  more  than  his  own  to  accommodate  his  own  designs,  seeing 
that  Owaneco  is  a person  of  so  flexible  a temper  that  he  will  do  anyihing  for  a 
bottle  of  rum  . . and  is  almost  blind  in  drinking  away  his  own  and  other 

men’s  lands  in  that  sort  of  liquor.  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  may  see  on  what  easy 
terms  Captain  Fitch  has  procured  the  Wabbaquasset,  Mohegan,  Quinebaug 
and  a great  part  of  the  Pequod  countries  from  Owaneco,  and  hath  already  sold 
out  vast  tracts  of  our  land  to  some  now  in  England,  Rhode  Island,  and  some 
to  privateers,  as  we  have  been  informed.  . . . Let  any  man  give  an 

example  of  any  of  the  King’s  subjects,  in  Europe  or  America,  since  the  times 
of  William  the  Conqueror  till  to-day,  that  ever  ingrost  so  much  land  as 
Captain  Fitch  hath  done  in  this  Colony,  which  was  before  given  and  conttrmed 
to  other  men  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  so  that  we  cannot  but  declare 
and  protest  against  these  sales  as  illegal,  and  pray  the  Court  to  pass  an  act 
condemning  them.  We  cannot  but  declare  against  Captain  Fitch,  his  being 
such  a great  land-pirate  and  selling  so  much  of  our  land  to  strangers,  and 
hope  the  General  Court  and  our  people  will  variously  consider  how  pernicious 
a man  Mr.  I’itch  is  to  the  rising  generation  in  this  Colony,  and  what  a scandal 
it  is  to  this  government  and  how  gravaminus  to  many  of  the  Queen’s  subjects, 
that  a person  that  makes  it  his  business  to  sell  the  free  men’s  lands  should  any 
longer  continue  in  oftice  in  this  Colony.” 

This  jealousy  of  Major  Fitch’s  possessions  and  Indian  influence  was 
aggravated  by  his  own  willfulness  and  violence  and  his  persistency  in 
carrying  out  his  own  schemes  without  regard  to  means  or  consequences. 
Various  rnal-administration  charges  were  alleged  against  liim,  and  an 
irregulai*,  if  not  illegal,  entry  of  land  in  the  towm  book  of  Norwich,  in 
1697,  greatly  injured  his  standing  in  his  .native  town  and,  quite 
probably,  led  to  his  change  of  residence.  So  serious  was  the  charge, 
that  for  three  years  succeeding  iie  w^as  dropped  from  the  Assistant’s 
oflice. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wdfe — a daughter  of  Captain  John 
Mason — Major  Fitch  married  Alice  Bradford,  wddow  of  Kev.  William 
Adams,  of  Dedham,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Whiting,  of  Windham.  Nine 
sons  and  daughters  accompanied  him  to  Peagscomsuck,  and  soon  the 
Indian  “ neck  ” became  an  attractive  family  seat.  The  social  position 
of  Major  Fitch  and  his  wide  business  relations,  drew  many  people 
around  him,  and  his  plantation  was  at  once  recognized  as  a place  of  no 
small  consequence  ; a rendezvous  for  land-traders,  civil  and  military 
officials  and  hordes  of  idle  Indians.  Here  Courts  were  held,  military 
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expeditions  organized  and  many  thousand  acres  of  land  bartered  away. 
It  was  the  first,  and  long  the  only,  settlement  between  Norwich  and 
Woodstock,  extending  its  hospitalities  and  accommodations  to  many  a 
weary  traveler.  The  expedition  that  marched  to  the  relief  of  Wood- 
stock  in  1699  passed  the  night,  both  in  going  and  returning,  “at 
Major  Fitch’s  farm  in  Peagscomsuck.’”  A road  was  soon  laid  out  from 
Windham  to  this  noted  establishment,  and  connecting  with  Greenwich 
Path,  formed  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Providence.  Kent  was  the 
name  given  by  the  Major  to  his  plantation,  but  its  Indian  appellation 
persistently  adhered. to  it. 

Other  settlers  soon  followed  Major  Fitch.  Samud  Adams,  from 
Chelmsford ; Elisha  Paine,  from  Eastham ; Obadiah  and  William 
Johnson,  Samuel  and  Josiah  Cleveland,  from  Woburn;  Thomas  Brooks, 
Rowland  Jones  and  Robert  Green,  all  settled  west  of  the  Quinebaug. 
To  encourage  these  settlers,  Owaneco,  in  1698,  made  over  to  Major 
James  Filch,  Josiah  Cleveland  and  Jabez  Utter,  the  land  between  the 
Quinebaug  and  Appaquage  Rivers,  extending-  eight  and  a half  miles 
north  of  Norwich  north  line — except  those  lands  formerly  granted  to 
Major  Fitch,  Solomon  and  Daniel  Tracy  and  Richard  Bushnell,— “ in 
trust  for  y®  inhabitants  now  dwelling  in  the  plantation  of  Quinebauge, 
they  bearing  their  proportion  of  change,  to  wit : Thomas  Brooks, 
Obadiah  Johnson,  Samuel  Cleveland,  Robert  Green,  Rowland  Jones 
and  Major  Fitch.  The  ^ove  are  on  the  west  side  of  Quinebaug  ; the 
intention  is  to  promote  plantation  work.”  This  conveyance  did  not 
prevent  Ovvaneco’s  selling  the  same  land  to  other  settlers  at  every 
opportunity.  Indeed,  some  tracts  were  sold  to  three  or  four  different 
purchasers  by  this  “flexible”  and  unscrupulous  chieftain.  In  1699, 
Owaneco  sold  to  Obadiah  Johnson  and  Samuel  Adams  all  the  south 
part  of  the  tract  west  of  the  Quinebaug  not  previously  appropriated. 
Elisha  Paine  bought  two  thousand  acres  in  the  south  of  the  tract  from 
Major  Fitch.  Tixhall  Ensworth,  of  Hartford,  also  settled  on  land 
bought  of  Fitch.  Josiah  Cleveland  bought  land  at  Wanungatuck, 
“ both  sides  of  Tadneck  Hill,”  of  Richard  Bushnell  ; Solomon  Tracy, 
Jim.,  took  possession  of  the  land  owned  by  his  father.  In  October, 
1697,  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court,  “That  the  people  inhabiting 
upon  Quinebaug  River  shall  be  and  belong  to  the  county  of  New 
London.”  After  the  election  of  Fitz  John  Winthrop  as  governor  of 
Connecticut,  in  1698,  his  request  for  the  ponfirmation  of  his  Quinebaug 
lands  received  due  consideration,  and  a committee  was  apjiointed  with 
full  power  to  find  out  and  renew  the  bounds,  but  no  immediate  investi- 
gation was  attempted.  In  May,  1699,  the  inhabitants  east  and  west  of 
Quinebaug  River  liad  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  present  to  the 
General  Court  the  following  petition  : — 

“ Whereas,  some  thirty  families  are  here  and  have  made  some  settlement, 
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and  although  the  place  be  of  itself  considerable  for  a good  township  there 
ought  to  be  a regular,  orderly  settlement,  and  that  we  may  have  the  privilege 
which  belong  to  other  towns,  without  which  we  cannot  as  we  should  serve 
God  nor  our  country,  we,  therefore,  pray  for  town  privileges,  and  that  two 
suitable  persons  be  appointed  to  measure  out  ten  miles  square,  and  that  we 
may  have  a name  and  brand  and  freedom  from  charges. 

We  also  pray  that  the  Court  would  appoint  a committee  of  indifferent,  unin- 
terested persons  to  lay  out  allotments  and  to  equalize  such  as  have  been  in 
part  laid  out,  for,  without  any  reflection  on  the  persons  that  have  been  already 
concerned,  we  humbly  conceive  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
peaceable,  honorable,  speedy,  righteous  laying  out  of  lots  and  divisions  of 
lands  and  meadows  can  be  by  six  brothers,  who  also  pretend  to,  and  would 
hold,  near  a sixth  part  of  the  plantation  to  themselves;  whereas,  it  is  well 
known  that  this  place  lyeth  under  many  pretended  claims  besides  our  honora- 
ble Governor’s  claim,  and  by  their  own  surveying,  running  near  two  miles 
for  less  than  a hundred  acres  to  lay  out  spots  of  meadow— such  actions,  so 
contrary  to  law,  if  not  regulated,  the  place  is  spoiled ; and,  therefore,  we 
humbly  pray  the  Assembly  to  appoint  Captain  Wetherell,  Mr.  Pitkin  and  Mr. 
Ely  to  inquire  into  the  legal  proceedings,  and  inform  the  weak  and  feeble, 
that  they  may  have  a more  speedy  and  peaceable  settlement,  so  that  we  ma^y 
have  the  worship  of  God  among  us — the  which  above  all  is  to  be  desired  and 
sought  for,  and  have  our  rights  defended  to  ourselves  and  heirs. 

May  9,  1699. 


Isaac  Shepard, 
Richard  Pellet. 
Benjamin  Rood. 
John  Fellows. 
Samuel  Shepard. 


Robert  Green. 
Richard  Adams. 


EAST  SIDE  SETTLERS. 

John  Spalding. 
Edward  Spalding. 
James  Kingsbury. 
Thomas  Pierce. 
Thomas  Harris. 

WEST  SETTLERS. 

Samuel  Cleveland. 
Josiah  Cleveland. 


Matthias  Button. 
Joseph  Spalding. 
Jacob  Warren. 
Nathaniel  Jewell. 
Timothy  Pierce. 


Thomas  Brooks. 
Obadiah  Johnson. 
William  Johnson.” 


About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  were  represented  in  this  petition. 
Major  Fitch  and  his  adherents  could  not  be  expected  to  sign  a docu- 
ment which,  indirectly,  admitted  the  claim  of  the  “ honorable 
Governor.”  The  “ six  brothers  ” referred  to  are  probably  the  various 
Gallups,  whose  names  are  also  withheld  from  the  petition  and  whose 
previous  land  operations  had  excited  so  much  ill-feeling.  In  spite  of 
these  omissions,  the  petition  was  most  favorably  considered,  and  the 
following  “ Acts  of  the  Governor,  Council  and  Representatives, 
granted,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Governor,  and  petition  of  y®  people 
of  Quinebaug 

“ ImpL  That  they  shall  have  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a township, 
provided  it  doth  not  prejudice  any  particular  person’s  property.  * 

2.  That  their  bounds  shall  be  as  exprest  by  the  Governor’s  Honor,  viz.  : 
Ten  miles  east  and  west  and  eight  miles  north  and  south,  abutting  southerly 
on  Preston  and  Norwich  bounds  and  westerly  on  Windham  bounds,  provided 
it  doth  not  prejudice  any  former  grant  of  townships. 

3.  That  the  Governor’s  Honor  shall  give  the  plantation  a name,  and  also 
appoint  a horse  brand  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

4.  That  they  shall  have  three  years  exemption  from  paying  rates  to  the 
country. 

5.  That  Captain  Daniel  Wetherell,  Mr.  William  Pitkin  and  Captain  William 
Ely,  they  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  be  a committee  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of 
the  town  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  this  Court  in  October  next.” 
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XYIL 

AGREEMENTS.  QUINEBAUG  LAND  INVESTIGATION. 

OX  iNlay  31,  1G99,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Qninebang  Plantation  met 
to  organize  town  government,  James  Deane  was  chosen  town- 
clerk  ; Jacob  Warren,  Joseph  Spalding,  Stephen  Hall,  William  Johnson 
and  Sanmel  Adams  were  chosen  selectmen  ; John  P"ellows,  constable ; 
Thomas  Williams,  surveyor.  Though  many  things  were  needful  for 
the  health  and  orderly  settlement  of  the  new  town,  the  first  care  was 
to  secure  a minister.  For  several  years  the  Quinebaug  settlers  had 
been  deprived  of  religious  privileges,  but  now  their  township  was  con- 
ijrmed  to  tliem  and  a young  minister  had  been  already  procured  in 
whom  they  were  all  united.  Their  first  vote  after  electing  town 
officers  was,  “To  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coit  a call  for  one  quarter  of  a 
year,  for  ten  pounds.  Stephen  Hall,  Nathaniel  Jewell,  Joseph  Spald- 
ing and  Thomas  Williams  to  go  and  treat  with  him,  receive  his  answer 
and  return  it  to  the  town.”  Rev.  Joseph  Coit — the  son  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Coit,  of  New  London — was  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
in  1697,  and,  after  preaching  on  probation  a few  months  in  Norwich, 
was  invited  to  settle  there,  but  expressly  declared  his  disagreement 
from  Norwich  church,  presuming  to  “ set  up  his  own  opinion  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Synod  Book  and  a cloud  of  witnesses.”  To  a young  man 
of  such  independent  habits  of  thought  the  liberty  of  a new  plantation 
was  doubtless  attractive,  and  Mr.  Coit  at  once  accepted  the  invitation 
to  Quinebaug.  Religious  services  were  held  during  the  summer,  alter- 
nating from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Quinebaug.  September 
6,  the  town  voted,  “ That  we  should  still  Indeavour  to  have  the  gospel 
preached  among  us  and  still  Indeavour  to  get  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coit  to 
remain  another  quarter.  As  to  rate,  first  see  by  an  Endeavour  what 
those  that  are  in  our  improvement  and  pretend  to  an  interest  in  our 
plantation  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  carrying  on  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  this  Plantation,  and  then  to  make  the  rate  accord- 
ingly upon  allotments  as  have  bin  of-sat.” 

Some  difficulty  was  found  in  collecting  this  rate.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  somewhat  lawless  community  were  indifferent  about 
religious  worshi|),  while  others — especially  the  Massachusetts  settlers — 
were  deeply  anxious  to  establish  religious  institutions  and  settle  tlieir 
plantation  upon  a sound  Christian  basis.  A meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
was  accordingly  held,  November  13,  1699,  and  the  following  agree- 
ment adopted  : — 

“ Wiiereas,  we,  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Qiiina- 
bogus  River,  did,  last  May,  petition  the  General  Court  of  this  Colony  that  we 
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miijlit  be,  according  to  law,  incorporate  and  have  town  powers  and  privileges 
granted  to  us,  the  which  the  General  Coni%were  pleased  to  grant  unto  us,  and 
now  that  we  might  rightly  and  truly  improve  the  loyal  and  reasonable  privileges 
granted  to  us,  so  that  it  may  be  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Lord  our  God 
and  for  the  good  and  comfort  of  us  and  our  children’s  children — we,  the  sub- 
scribers, do  by  these  presents  formerly  oblige  ouselves,  our  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns,  to  maintain  an  able,  faithful,  orthodox  gospel 
minister,  so  as  that  the  sure  worship  of  God  may  be  at  all  times  upheld  and 
inaiutaiued  amongst  us;  and  as  to  the  way  of  raising  this  and  all  other  just, 
needful  and  necessary  town  charges,  that  it  be  done  justly  and  equally 
according  to  each  one’s  just  proportion,  in  such  a way  and  manner  as  the 
major  part  of  us,  the  subscribers  agree  on,  or  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Colony — always  provided  that  a suitable  and  honorable  maintenance  be  taken 
care  of  for  the  minister. 

We  do  agree  that  a suitable  allotment  and  accommodations  be  laid  out  for 
the  minister  that  God,  in  his  holy  providence,  shall  settle  among  us  ; that 
there  shall  be  an  allotment  or  accommodations  laid  out  in  some  suitable  place 
to  be  and  remain  for  the  minister  for  ever. 

Though  duty  to  God  and  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  Colony  would  oblige  to 
a thorough  care  in  the  .education  of  our  children,  yet  it  being  found  by  expe- 
rience that  there  is  some  too  great  remissness  in  parents  and  others,  and  also 
difficulty  in  sending  so  remote  one  from  another,  but  that  we  might  be  truly 
Indeavoring  to  do  in  this  matter  as  God  shall  enable;  we  do  agree  that  the 
townsmen  do  yearly  take  special  care  in  this  matter. 

In  testimony  of  the  premises,  witness  our  hands,  November  13,  1699. 


James  Fitch. 
Stephen  Hall, 
Nathaniel  Jewell. 
Thomas  Williams. 
Jacob  Warren. 
John  Spalding. 
Joseph  Spalding. 
Thomas  Stevens. 
William  Douglas. 
Thomas  Pierce. 
Henry  Walbridge. 
Robert  Green. 
Matthias  Button. 


Thomas  Brooks. 
Benjamin  Rood. 
James  Deane. 
Daniel  Woodward. 
Richard  Adams. 
William  Marsh. 
Joshua  Whitney. 
William  Johnson. 
Benj.  Spalding. 
James  Kingsbury. 
Samuel  Cleveland. 
Obadiah  Johnson. 
Josiah  Cleveland. 


Samuel  Adams. 
Tixhall  Ellsworth. 
Isaac  Shepard. 
Samuel  Shepard. 
John  Fellows. 
John  Smith. 
Edward  Baldwin. 
Joseph  Parkhurst. 
John  Deane. 
Samuel  Howe. 
Peter  Crary.” 


Twelve  of  these  thirty-eight  subscribers  resided  west,  the  remainder 
east,  of  the  Quinebaug.  Sixteen  signed  their  names ; the  others 
affixed  a mark.  The  Gallups,  Benjamin  Palmer,  Bump  and  Welch, 
who  did  not  sign  the  agreement,  brought  up  the  number  of  male 
inhabitants  to  about  forty-five.  Jacob  Warren  was  chosen  rate  collector 
for  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; Richard  Adams  for  the  west.  January 
29,  1700,  the  committee  were  again  authorized  to  treat  with  Mr.  Coit, 
offering  him  twelve  pounds  a quarter  for  three-quarters  of  a year.  Mr. 
Coit  was  not  inclined  to  engage  for  three  quarters  as  things  were  cir- 
cumstanced but  might  abide  one  quarter  for  twelve  pounds — two-thirds 
in  silver  money ; one-third  in  provision  pay.  Attempts  were  made  to 
bring  the  town  into  better  circumstances  and  more  regular  order.  At 
a town-meeting,  February  2,  1700,  “at  the  house  of  Isaac  Shephard’s 
present  aboad,”  it  was  voted,  “ To  accept  the  General  Court’s  grant  of 
May,  1699,  and  expect  benefit  by  virtue  of  the  same,  and  send  for  the 
committee  to  “ run  the  town  bounds,”  and  the  towns-meii  were  enjoined 
to  take  timely  care  to  send  for  the  appointed  committee.  The  partial 
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laying  out  of  the  town  was  probably  accomplished  in  course  of  the 
year.  In  October,  it  was  annouftced,  that  as  the  Assembly  had  left  it 
to  the  Governor  to  give  name  to  the  new  plantation  at  Quinebaug — 
“ his  honor  hath  named  the  town  Plainfield,  and  the  horse  brand  he 

hath  appointed  to  be  a triangle,  in  this  forme,  ^ and  hath  given 

oi'der  that  record  be  made  accordingly.”  Captain  Wetherell,  Captain 
John  Hamin,  Mr.  William  Pitkin  and  Captain  Ely  were  again 
ap})ointed  a committee,  to  find  out  and  renew  the  bounds  of  the  tract 
purchased  by  Winthrop  at  Quinebaug,  “ the  committee  to  take  the 
best  information  they  can  get  to  guide  them  in  their  work,  either  of 
indifferent  Indians  or  of  any  other  persons,  and  to  give  notice  to  those 
that  border  upon  the  land  before  they  enter  upon  tlie  work.” 

Owing  to  the  unseasonableness  of  the  weather,  this  investigation  was 
delayed  till  the  following  gpi-ing,  during  which  interval  nothing  was 
accomplished  for  the  further  settlement  of  the  township.  Indeed, 
nothing  could  be  done  till  land  titles  were  made  valid.  A number  of 
inhabitants,  viz. : Thomas  Williams,  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Spalding 
and  William  Johnson,  all  of  Peagscomsuck,  purchased  of  Owaneco 
for  six  pounds  current  money — the  right  to  all  the  land  in  this  section 
east  of  the  Quinebaug,  “ except  what  was  already  sold  and  paid  for, . 
in  trust  for  those  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  of  Quinebaug,  east  of 
the  river,  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  charge  for  the  promoting  of  a 
plantation,” — but  no  possession  could  be  taken  till  Winthrops’  claim  was 
settled.  Mr.  Coit  was  still  loth  to  engage  to  remain  for  any  certain 
time  but  continued  to  preach  quarter  after  quarter,  and  desired  the 
town  “ to  provide  him  as  convenient  a place  as  may  be  for  his  abode, 
and  defray  the  charge  of  it.”  As  so  large  a proportion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  settled  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  “ it  was  thought  reasonable 
and  also  voted  to  have  the  service  on  the  Sabbath  two-thirds  of  the 
time  upon  the  east  and  one-third  upon  the  west  side.” 

In  May,  1701,  the  committee  previously  appointed,  with  the  addition 
of  Captain  Matthew  Allen  and  Sergeant  Caleb  Stanley,  were  again 
empowered  to  find  out  and  renew  the  bounds  of  the  Winthrop  land 
purchase,  giving  “ at  least  three  days  warning  to  Norwich  people,  or  to 
such  of  them  as  are  proprietors  or  claim  land  adjacent,  or  to  Mr. 
Tracey  only — always  provided  that  what  the  committees  shall  do  in  the 
premises  shall  not  confirm  or  invalidate  the  title  of  any  Indian  sachem, 
and  that  the  work  be  done  at  the  charge  of  the  Honored  Governor, 
John  Winthrop,  and  Wait  Winthrop.” 

Having  summoned  the  requisite  guides  and  witnesses  and  given  due 
notice  to  all  interested  parties,  the  appointed  gentlemen  met  at  “Plain- 
field,  alias  Quinebaug  or  Peagscomsuck,  May  21,  1701 — to  find  out 
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and  renew  the  bounds  of  the  land  purchased  by  John  Winthrop  of 
Allninps  and  Agiintns,  alias  Ilyems,  and  Masshaushowit.”  It  was  an 
investigation  of  great  interest  and  importance,  involving  the  title  to 
a large  tract  of  land  and  the  present  and  future  peace  and  well-being 
of  many  individuals  and  families.  A large  concourse  of  people  had 
gathered  at  the  New  Plantation — Major  General  Wait  Winthrop,  from 
New  London,  with  counsellors  and  followers  ; Judge  Tracy,  Lieutenant 
Leffingwell,  Richard  Bushnell  and  other  Norwich  proprietors,  together 
with  Major  Fitch  and  all  the  Quinebaug  inhabitants  from  both  sides  of 
the  river  were  present  at  this  memorable  meeting.  Owaneco  was  there 
in  royal  state,  with  a great  com})any  of  his  Mohegans.  There,  too, 
were  the  Quinebaugs,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  disputed  territory, 
still  numbering  some  hundreds ; and  representatives  of  the  Nipmucks, 
Pequots,  Shetuckets  and  Narragansets.  The  place  of  meeting  is  not 
specified,  but  the  preliminary  examination  was  probably  held  at  the 
Peagscomsuck  establishment.  The  testimony  of  various  Indians  as  to 
the  reputed  bounds  of  the  Quinebaug  lands  was  first  taken — Joseph 
Morgan  and  John  Gallup  serving  as  interpreters.  The  presence  of 
Owaneco,  drunken  and  degraded  as  he  was,  so  terrified  the  craven 
Quinebaugs  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  examined  apart.  Having' 
taken  this  testimony,  the  committee  set  out,  with  guides,  divers 
Plainfield  inhabitants  and  a long  train  of  Indians,  to  search  for 
the  bounds  thus  described  to  them.  They  went  first  “ to  Pau- 
tucket,  a place  mentioned  in  Hyems’  deed,  which  is  a great  Falls 
in  Quinebaug  River ; where  there  cometh  in  on  the  east  side 
another  river  [the  Assawaga],  and  there  on  a hill  [Acquiunk] 
thirty  or  forty  rods  southeast  from  the  Falls,  the  said  Indians 
showed  them  where  was  Hyems,  his  fort,  in  which  they  said  were 
four  cellars  or  great  holes  in  the  ground,  and  near  thereto  was 
a considerable  quantity  of  ground  that  had  formerly  been  planted, 
which  the  Indians  told  them  was  the  planting  ground  mentioned  in  * 
Hyems’  deed — and  from  this  planting  ground  they  traveled  by  the 
compass  on  the  point  southeast  one  mile  into  the  wilderness,  where, 
being  on  the  top  of  a high  hill,  the  Indians  showed  them  other  places, 
and  then  they  set  down  a compass”  and  determined  that  “a  right  line 
drawn  from  this  point,  Acquidaneck,  to  Uhquanchaug,  on  the  extreme 
western  limit,  crossing  the  Quinebaug  at  the  said  Pautucket  or  Great 
Falls — should  be  the  northern  boundary  of  Governor  Winthrop’s 
tract.” 

The  next  day  “ they  went  to  the  Little  Falls,  called  by  the  Indians 
Lowontuxit,  about  three  miles  south  of  Major  Fitch’s  house,”  wdiich 
place  they  adjudged  to  be  the  south  bounds  of  the  purchase,  and  thence 
they  traveled  east,  west  and  north,  piloted  by  the  Indians,  “ to  hills. 
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meadows,  swam^is,  plains,  rivers  and  brooks,”  identifying  the  various 
bounds  designated  by  the  witnesses,  and  in  traveling  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Quinebaug  tract  northwest  and  north  from  place  to  place,  “ went 
in  or  near  to  an  old  footpath  made  by  the  Nipmuck  Indians  traveling 
to  Shetucket.” 

Four  days  were  spent  by  the  committee  in  these  investigations  and 
explorations.  The  boundaries  w^ere  carefully  renewed  ; a plot  of  the 
land  was  made  and  presented  to  the  General  Court  with  a full  report  of 
all  their  proceedings.  Winthrop’s  tract  was  found  to  contain  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  square,  and  all  the  lands  claimed  by  Major  Fitch  and 
John  Tracy  and  almost  all  the  land  comprised  in  the  town  of  Plainfield, 
with  houses  and  buildings  thereon,  were  included  within  it,  and  “ said 
Indians  did  testify  that  Ilyems  was  the  sachem  of  all  those  lands  com- 
prised within  the  boundaries.”  The  General  Court  received  this  return 
of  their  doings  and  allowed  “ a record  thereof  as  their  return  and 
report,”  and  there  the  matter  rested.  No  attempt  w^s  made  to  settle 
the  question  of  ownership,  and  both  parties  were  left  to  sell  land  and 
seize  it  at  pleasure. 

Finding  that  all  attenqits  to  procure  a decision  of  the  land  con- 
troversy were  fruitless,  the  Plainfield  inhabitants  resolved  to  assume  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  territory,  and  make  the  best  settlement  that  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  Accordingly,  about  two  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Quinebaug  Land  Committee,  and  doubtless  with 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  eminent  gentlemen  pi’esent  on  that  occasion, 
a committee  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  inhabitants  was  appointed, 
“ to  consider  all  that  may  tend  to  the  good  welfare  of  this  towm.” 
James  Deane,  William  Marsh,  Joseph  Spalding,  Nathaniel  Jewell, 
Thomas  Williams,  William  and  Obadiah  Johnson,  Samuel  Adams, 
Samuel  and  Josiah  Cleveland  were  selected  for  this  important  service. 
They  found  many  things  needful  for  peace  and  good  order.  The 
previous  difficulties  and  uncertainties  had  prevented  any  attempt  at 
public  improvements.  Instead  of  having,  like  other  towns,  lands 
reserved  for  public  uses,  the  Plainfield  settlers  had  not  even  been  sure 
of  their  own  homesteads.  They  had  neither  roads,  bridges,  mills, 
schools,'  meeting-house  or  record-book,  and  even  the  arrangement  for 
religious  services  had  not  been  carried  out  faithfully.  The  Quinebaug 
was  only  fordable  at  low  water  and  was  at  times  impassable ; Mr.  Coit 
and  a majority  of  his  hearers  li\*od  on  the  east  side,  and  the  preaching 
on  the  west  side  had  been  often  omitted.  “ The  committee  appointed 
to  settle  all  these  things,”  considered  them  carefully  and,  June  13, 1701, 
brought  in  the  subjoined  report : — 

“ I.  Whereas,  there  has  been  difficulty  as  to  our  meeting  together  upon 
Sabbath  days  to  attend  upon  the  public  worship  of  God  by  reason  of  difficulty 
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ill  crossins:  over  Qninebogiis  River  and  no  place  as  yet  stated  by  ye  town  to 
meet  in,  through  consideration  of  which  it  has  been  thought  reasonable  and 
also  voted  to  meet  one-third  of  the  time  upon  the  west  side,  and  things  falling 
out  so,  as  there  has  been  too  much  remissness  in  meeting  on  west  side  and 
also  some  difficulty  arising  in  raising  ye  minister’s  rate  and  arrears — the  town 
has  seen  cause  to  choose  a committee  to  consider  the  premises  and  prepare 
things  suitable  to  exhibit,  which  agrees  that  the  lost  time  shall  be  made  up 
by  meeting  two  days  on  the  west  side  and  one  day  on  the  east,  and  then  for 
the  time  following  to  meet  according  to  the  property  that  each  side  shall  be 
rated. 

II.  That  there  shall  be  sixty  inhabitants  with  allotments  and  those  are  the 
inhabitants  to  be  equally  privileged  which  have  subscribed  to  the  Articles  of 
Agreement,  and  shall  subscribe  by  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
habitants that  shall  vote. 

III.  That  the  town  shall  procure  a suitable  book.  • 

IV.  There  shall  be  three  men  chosen  to  lay  out  lots  to  all  the  legal  and 
listed  inhabitants — twenty  acres  a lot  and  thirty  acres  for  addition. 

Y.  All  town  rates  are  to  be  levied  upon  polls  and  stocks  as  they  are  valued 
in  law. 

VI.  The  town  gives  notice  that  all  such  as  lay  claim  to  land  in  this  town 
that  there  will  be  notice  given  to  as  many  claiiners  as  may  be,  that  they  may 
come  to  such  a meeting  or  meetings  as  the  town  may  appoint,  these  to  clear 
up  their  rights  to  such  as  the  town  shall  make  choice  of.” 

This  report  was  accepted  and,  in  addition,  it  was  voted  : — 

“ That  all  such  as  do  expect  to  have  a lot  and  addition  laid  out,  shall  timely 
present  the  model  of  the  lot  and  where  it  is  he  desires  it,  and  give  it  in  writing 
to  the  surveyor;  ” also,  “ That  Major  Fitch  and  Thomas  Williams  should  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  agree  with  Preston  about  dividend  line.” 

Under  these  new  arrangements,  the  town  made  some  progress  in 
settlement,  though  some  time  passed  before  the  allotments  were  laid 
out  and  distributed.  Public  worship  was  held  as  agreed,  two  Sundays 
on  the  west  of  the  Quinebaug  to  one  on  the  east,  till  the  close  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Coit  was  invited  to  remain  another  year  for  twenty  pounds  in  money 
and  thirty  pounds  in  grain — one-third  of  it  to  be  rye  ; Indian  coim  to 
be  valued  at  “two  shillings  a bushel,  rye  at  three,  wheat  at  foun.” 
Town  meetings  were  held  alternately  east  and  west  of  the  Quinel^aug, 
at  Isaac  Shepard’s  and  Obadiah  Johnson’s.  In  1702,  a pound  was  built 
on  each  side  of  the  river  ; Nathaniel  Jewell  the  east  and  Samuel  Adams 
the  west  pound-keeper.  Thomas  Williams,  Edward  Spalding  and 
John  Fellows  were  east-side  surveyors  ; Richard  Adams  and  Thomas 
Brooks,  west-side.  Samuel  Cleveland  and  Joshua  Whitney  were 
collectors.  Thomas  Williams  was  selected  by  the  town  to  keep  a 
house  of  public  entertainment  on  the  east,  and  Obadiah  Johnson  on 
the  west,  of  the  Quinebaug.  John  Fellows,  John  Smith  and  John 
Gallup  had  inspection  of  the  Cedar  Swamp,  and  when  any  timber  was 
appropriated  illegally  were  directed  to  seize  it  and  prosecute  the 
matter. 

Major  Fitch  and  other  leading  citizens  were  now  making  efforts  to 
provide  a suitable  place  for  public  worship,  and,  although  no  town  vote 
had  been  taken,  in  May,  1702,  they  applied  to  the  Genei-al  Court, 
praying  for  the  appointment  of  three  indifferent  persons  at  the  cost  of 
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the  petitioners,  “ to  view  and  give  advice  where  to  set  their  meeting- 
house as  may  be  most  suitable  for  the  whole  town,  and  in  hopes  such  a 
means  may  prevent  future  trouble.”  Nathaniel  Chesborough,  John 
Richards  and  Jonathan  Crane  were  accordingly  appointed,  who 
selected  a site  on  Black  Hill,  near  a common  and  convenient  crossing- 
place  of  the  Quiiiebaug,  as  one  that  would  best  accommodate  the 
inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A meeting-house  frame  was 
here  set  up  and  covered  duiang  the  summer,  and  temporary  arrange- 
ments made  for  its  occupancy,  so  that,  in  January,  1703,  the  town 
voted,  “ That  the  house  we  have  lately  met  in  to  attend  upon  the  public 
worship  of  God  shall  be  the  meeting  house  for  the  town’s  use,  and  the 
town  doth  accept  it  as  built  and  the  account  of  the  charge  of  it  as 
given  to  them,  and  that  it  shall  be  equally  apportioned  as  to  what  is 
past  about  building  and  also  as  to  what  charge  may  ,be  hereafter.” 
Thus  Plainfield,  with  all  her  difficulties  and  embai-rassments,  was  six 
months  in  advance  of  her  prosperous  neighbor,  Windham,  in  taking 
possession  of  her  first  meeting-house. 


XYIIL 

DIVISION  OF  TOWNSHIP.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LAND.  IRRUPTION 

FROM  NORWICH. 

Although  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  a meeting- 
house site  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  township,  only 
one  side  made  use  of  it,  and  before  the  town  had  voted  its  acceptance 
it  had  decided  upon  a permanent  division  of  territory.  The  trouble- 
some “ Quinebogus  ” was  the  chief  cause  of  this  final  separation.  Its 
weekly  transit  was  too  difficult  and  dangerous  to  be  endured,  though 
other  considerations  were  not  without  weight  and  influence.  The 
controversy  between  the  Winthrops  and  Major  Fitch  involved  the 
inhabitants  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits.  The  eastern  settlers  favored  the 
Winthrops  ; the  western  generally  adhered  to  Major  Fitch  and  his  in- 
terests. Tlie  Major  was  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and,  when  excited 
by  opposition,  violent  and  unscruplous,  as  when  “John  Fellows,  Ebene- 
zer  Harris  and  John  Gallup  had  quietly  entered  upon  a certain  parcel 
of  land  in  the  plantation  of  Plainfield  and  had  cleared  and  subdued 
about  eight  acres  and  had  a crop  of  English  grain  growing  thereupon 
nigh  to  the  harvest,  the  said  Major  Fitch  under  a j)retence  of  proceed- 
ing against  them  in  a judicial  way  for  forcible  entry,  did  to  the  ex- 
treme wrong  and  injury  of  the  complainants  force  them  off  from  the 
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said  land,  not  suffering  them  to  inne  the  crop  that  was  upon  it,  and 
also  arresting  and  imprisoning  them  and  extorting  a considerable  sum 
of  money  from  them  for  their  freedom.  ” On  complaint  being  made  to 
the  General  Court  of  this  treatment,  it  was  declared  by  that  body, 
“that  Major  Fitch  had  not  attended  any  due  methods  of  law  in  his 
proceedings,  that  the  parties  injured  had  not  been  found  guilty  of  any 
matter  of  misdemeanor  that  might  expose  them  to  suffering  of  imprison- 
ment or  loss  of  goods,  that  the  method  of  proceeding  against  them  had 
been  very  erroneous  and  illegal  and  that  Major  Fitch  ought  to  make 
good  to  them  whatever  loss  they  had  sustained.  ” 

After  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  a house  of  worship  in  the 
autumn  of  1702,  the  inhabitants  of  Plainfield  invited  the  Reverends 
James  Noyes,  Gurdon  Saltonstall  and  Salmon  Treat,  to  advise  with 
them  respecting  the  call  of  a minister.  These  gentlemen  came  up  to 
Plainfield  and  after  considering  the  disturbed  condition  of  afiairs,  the 
various  quarrels  that  were  pending  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
formidable  Quinebaug  in  winter  and  high  water,  advised  the  people  to 
follow  the  natural  division  of  the  territory  and  organize  as  two  distinct 
societies  or  townships.  The  suggestion  met  with  immediate  favor  and 
was  hastily  adopted  by  those  present,  the  reverend  gentlemen  them- 
selves drawing  up  articles  of  separation,  as  follows  : — 

“ We  agree  that  the  Quinebaug  shall  be  the  division  to  the  centre  of  Peags- 
comsuck  Island  and  from  the  centre  of  that  island  [a  line]  due  east,  a quarter 
of  a mile — thence  a line  run  straight  to  the  south  bounds  of  town  a mile 
eastward  from  Quinebaug  Kiver,  and  in  whichever  part  the  great  cedar 
swamp  shall  fall,  the  inhabitants  on  both ‘sides  shall  have  liberty-  to  use 
the  timber.  Both  sides  paying  for  the  ministry,  only  the  west  side  not  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  charge  for  the  meeting-house  now  built  on  the  east  side — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side  to  procure  a minister  for  themselves  as  soon 
as  the  lines  are  run.  East  side  joining  with  them  in  application  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  for  the  grant  of  a separate  township,  on  west  side. 


James  Dean. 
Thomas  Williams. 
William  Johnson. 
William  Marsh. 
John  Fellows. 
Benjamin  Clark. 
Edward  Yeomans. 
John  Spalding. 


James  Fitch. 
Samuel  Cleveland. 
Obadiah  Johnson. 
Kobert  Green. 


James  Noyes. 


EAST  SIDE  SETTLERS. 

Joseph  Spalding. 
Benjamin  Spalding. 
Edward  Spalding. 
James  Welch. 

Phillip  Bump. 

Matthias  Button. 
Thomas  Pierce. 

Thomas  Stevens,  Sen. 

WEST  SIDE  SETTLERS. 

Josiah  Cleveland. 
Elisha  Paine. 

Richard  Adams. 
Thomas  Brooks. 

WITNESSES. 

G.  Saltonstall. 


Thomas  Stevens,  Jr. 
Jacob  Warren. 
Stephen  Hall. 
Joshua  Whitney. 
John  Smith. 

William  Douglas. 
Benjamin  Palmer. 
Nathaniel  Jewell. 


Benjamin  Rood. 
Isaac  Cleveland. 


Salmon  Treat. 


Dec.  24,  1702.” 

This  agreement  so  suddenly  arranged  was  faithfully  carried  out  a’s 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  perplexities  and  difficulties.  Thomas 
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Williams  was  selected  as  “ the  man  to  act  in  behalf  of  inhabitants 
of  the  east  side  in  running  the  dividend  line  to  be  the  bounds  between 
the  inhabitants  of  east  and  west  sides — line  to  be  perfected  by  March 
ensuing.  ” With  the  prospect  of  a permanent  settlement  now  bright- 
ening, the  town  appointed  a committee,  Jan.  21, 1703,  “to treat  with 
Mr.  Coit  for  his  encouragement  to  settle  here  and  be  the  constant 
minister,  ” and  offered  him  “ a lot  over  Moosup’s  River  and  £80,  to 
carry  on  his  building,  £40  a year  and  more  when  able.  ” Mr.  Coit 
accepted  the  lot  over  Moosup,  “ provided  it  be  on  any  good  ways  that 
are  passable” — and  also  the  £80  to  carry  on  his  building,  “provided 
he  can  procure  a settlement  elsewhere  that  may  suit  him,  which  if  he 
can’t  and  do  slay  here,  the  town  must  seek  some  other  way  ; also  the 
£40  salary,  and  desires  some  of  it  shall  be  in  money.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  agreement  of  the  preceding  December,  May  13, 
1703,  the  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court: — 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  west  of  Plainfield  having  been  in  a long  labarynth 
of  difficulties  by  reason  of  a tedious  river  that  is  between  us  and  them  and  we 
have  modeled  and  begun  to  get  timber  for  our  meeting-house  and  purchased 
and  set  out  a lot  for  our  minister  and  ask  to  be  confirmed  as  a town. 

William  Johnson.  Elisha  Paine.  James  Deane. 

Obadiah  Johnson.  Samuel  Cleveland.  Thomas  Williams.” 

In  response  to  this  and  a petition  from  Plainfield,  that  a dividing 
line  might  be  stated  between  the  east  and  west  side  inhabitants,  the 
division  was  allowed — b;it  fearing  that  the  line  proposed  would  prove 
very  prejudicial  to  the  field  on  the  east  side — the  Assembly  ordered, 
“ That  the  river  should  be  the  dividing  line  from  the  north  to  the  south 
bound  of  the  town,  ” and  also,  “That  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  side 
should  pay  towards  the  ministry  in  proportion  to  their  estates  till  they 
had  an  orthodox  and  approved  minister  orderly  settled  amongst  them. 
Freedom  from  payment  of  country  rates  was  also  granted  for  two 
years.  This  change  of  boundary  line,  cutting  off  from  the  western 
inhabitants  their  share  of  the  valued  cornfields,  excited  much  dissatis- 
faction and  fresh  remonstrance,  and  in  October  the  Court  allowed  the 
line  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  dividing  line  of  the  town 
and  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  have  the  privileges 
of  a township — its  name  to  be  Canterbury. 

This  separation  being  effected,  Plainfield  was  enabled  to  give  Mr. 
Coit  a formal  call  and  finish  its  meeting-house.  This  edifice  when  ac- 
ce])ted  was  but  a rude  frame  with  temporary  floor  and  seats.  October 
29,  1703,  a committee  was  appointed,  “To  take  care  for  the  better 
seating  of  the  meeting-house  at  y®  town’s  charge.  ” In  December,  it 
was  voted,  “ To  have  the  meeting-house  floored  and  a body  of  seats 
and  a pulpit  made,  all  to  be  done  decently  and  with  as  much  speed  as 
may  be,  the  ceiling  to  extend  at  present  only  to  the  girths  ; the  previous 
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coinraittee,  William  Johnson,  Joseph  Spalding  and  Benjamin  Palmer, 
to  get  this  vv^oi'k  done  at  the  town’s  charge.  ” In  addition  to  what  had 
been  previously  offered  Mr.  Coit,  he  was  now  promised  equal  privileges 
with  other  land-owners  in  the  purchase  made  of*  Owaneco  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants.  A committee  was  appointed,  “to  see  the 
several  town  acks  that  are  in  the  clerk’s  custody  and  take  care  that 
such  as  they  think  fit  are  entered  in  a suitable  book  and  the  rest  of 
them  presented  to  the  town  as  there  might  be  occasion.  ” The  various 
town  acts  which  up  to  this  date  had  been  kept  on  scattered  bits  of 
paper,  were  now  regularly  arranged  and  recorded. 

The  division  of  Plainfield  territory  into  equal  and  regular  allotments 
and  its  distribution  atnong  such  inhabitants  as  fulfilled  the  required 
conditions  were  accomplished  in  1701;  the  recipients  throwing  up  their 
previous  purchases  into  the  common  stock  and  receiving  each  an  al- 
lotment with  pi’omise  of  future  divisions.  Thomas  Pierce,  John  Fel- 
lows and  Benjamin  Palmer  were  a committee  to  lay  out  the  first 
allotments.  A broad  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  Quinebaug,  extending 
from  the  north*  side  of  Moosup’s  River  to  the  cedar  swamps — the  great 
corn-valley  of  Plainfield — was  reserved  as  a General  Field  for  the  use 
of  all  the  inhabitants.  William  Marsh,  Joshua  Whitney  and  John 
Smith  were  ap})ointed  to  proportion  the  enclosing  fence  to  the  several 
proprietors.  Forty  hundred-acre  lots  were  ordei  ed  to  be  laid  out  east 
of  Egunk  Brook  “and  if  there  be  not  sufficient  land  there  sat  down, 
the  remainder  to  be  laid  north  side  of  Moosup’s  River”  or  “west  of 
the  Fdat  Rock  if  it  be  needful.” 

“February  28,  1704.  We,  the  under- written,  petition  the  town  of  Plainfield, 
that  we  may  have  the  g-rant  of  our  allotments  and  additions  equally  privileged, 
each  with  other  from  the  town.  Samuel  Shepard,  .John  Smith,  Benjamin 
Smith,  John  Fellows,  Ebenezer  Harris,  William  Douglas,  Thomas  Stevens, 
Sen.,  Thomas  Pierce,  James  Kingsbury,  Edward  Yeomans,  Joshua  Whitney, 
Stephen  Hall,  John  Spalding,  Edward  do.,  Benjamin  Palmer,  Nathaniel 
Jewell,  Thomas  Stevens,  Jr.,  Matthias  Button,  Jacob  Wari’en,  Timothy 
Pierce,  Joseph  Parkhurst,  Thomas  Williams,  James  Deane,  Joseph  Spalding.” 

The  same  day  the  subscribers  by  virtue  of  the  Court’s  grant  had 
their  lots  and  additions  granted  to  be  “equally  privileged.” 

To  these  twenty-four  proprietors  others  were  soon  added.  A 
number  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  at  first  reluctant  to  resign  their 
lands,,  afterwards  came  into  the  arrangement,  though  Isaac  She])ard 
and  two  or  three  others  never  relinquished  their  individual  ownership. 
Each  family  retained  its  original  homestead  and  care  was  taken  to  ac- 
commodate all  with  accessible  allotments.  A lot  was  laid  out  to  Wil- 
liam Douglas  “at  the  brook  west  of  his  house  running  into  Mill  Brook 
— the  remainder  of  his  purchase  being  yielded  up  to  the  general  use  of 
the  town.  ” James  Deane  gave  to  the  use  of  the  town  his  land  east- 
side  of  Mill  Brook,  “hoping  that  it  might  tend  to  the  speedy  and 
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quiet  settlement  of  the  town,  though  much  to  his  loss.  ” Ephraim 
Wheeler  threw  up  his  purchased  laud,  retaining  the  lot  north  of 
jMoosup’s  River,  on  which  he  was  settled.  William  Gallup  was  allowed 
a lot,  “ provided  he  bring  his  family  to  it  in  some  reasonable  time  and 
there  settle  his  family  Peter  Crery,  also,  “ ])rovided  he  do  speedily 
settle  his  family  upon  it John  Gallup,  Jr.,  was  granted  “ the  lot  he 
now  lives  on  John  Gallup,  Sen.,  “a  lot  adjoining  his  son’s.”  Matthias 
Rutton  was  allowed  to  have  his  hundred  acres  in  two  parts,  one  of  them 
to  be  between  his  house  lot  and  Moosup’s  River,  “ so  that  it  be  not  any 
hindrance  to  the  setting  up  a corn  mill  on  said  river.”  Samuel  Howe, 
John  Deane  and  other  new  inhabitants  were  each  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  an  allotment,  by  paying  three  pounds  in  money  into  the  town 
treasury. 

This  division  being  distributed,  the  town  voted,  August  27,  “ That 
all  the  intervals  adjoining  to  the  north  end  of  the  intervals  called  Judge 
Ti  ■acy’s  and  so  up  Quinebaug  River  to  Moosup’s  and  so  up  Moosup’s 
to  the  place  called  The  Seven  Wonders,  and  so  up  both  sides  Moosup’s 
to  the  General  Field  fence,  shall  be  laid  out  into  four -acre  divisions  so 
far  as  it  will  go  and  to  be  to  the  upper  end  inhabitants,  and  the  south 
inhabitants  to  have  as  much  laid  out  elsewhere — Thomas  Stevens, 
Sen.,  John  Smith  and  Edward  Yeomans,  committee.  ” This  division 
was  laid  out  and  drawn  by  lot  by  forty  proprietors,  October  19,  1704. 
The  remarkable  locality\lesignated  “ The  Seven  Wonders  ” has  not 
been  identified.  It  was  assigned  to  William  Marsh  and  described  as 
near  Moosup  Round  Hill  and  the  lower  fordway  of  Moosup’s  River,  not 
far  from  “ a birch  swamp  in  a hollow,  bound  round  with  hills.  ” To 
record  these  various  allotments  and  divisions  and  other  town  proceed- 
ings, James  Deane,  the  faithful  town-clerk,  was  “ engaged  to  provide 
three  suitable  books  for  the  town  and  to  make  suitable  alphabets  to 
them — one  book  to  record  town  acts,  one  for  births,  mari'iages  and 
deaths,  and  one  to  record  the  laws,  and  also  to  make  an  alphabet  for  the 
present  book.”  For  this  work,  which  was  performed  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  Mr.  Deane  was  excused  from  paying  anything  towards 
the  meeting-house. 

The  peace  and  tranquillity  inaugurated  by  the  division  of  the  town 
and  its  orderly  laying  out  were  soon  broken.  An  over-measurement  of 
the  Tracy  land  was  detected,  by  which  some  forty  acres  were  wrongly 
appropriated,  which  the  town  at  once  seized  and  made  over  to  Jeremy 
and  other  Indians,  who  raised  a fine  crop  of  corn  upon  it.  The  Tracy 
heirs  protested  against  this  seizure  and  signified  their  determination  to 
take  possession  of  the  corn  Avhen  it  was  ready  for  harvest.  Early  in 
Sei)tember  a rumor  reached  Plainfield  that  the  Norwich  people  were 
coming  iq)  to  clear  the  Indian  corn  field.  As  it  was  a time  of  Indian 
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alarm  and  disturbance,  and  very  necessary  to  avoid  any  occasion  of 
complaint  and  ill-feelings,  Smith,  the  constable,  was  ordered  by  the 
town  authorities  to  gather  the  corn  at  once  and  deliver  it  to  the  select- 
men for  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  Indians.  Benjamin  Palmer 
and  Ebenezer  Harris  were  employed  to  assist  the  constable  and  had 
gathered  tlie  corn  into  heaps  ready  to  be  carried  away,  when  up  rode  a 
number  of  gay  young  gentlemen  from  Norwich — Joseph  Tracy,  John 
Waterman,  William  and  Jabez  Hide,  Albert  Huntington,  Caleb  Bushnell 
and  others — all  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  alFray,  who  at  once  seized 
the  corn  and  began  loading  it  into  the  wagons,  and  in  reply  to  the  con- 
stable’s warning,  declared  that  they  would  have  it.  The  constable 
then  in  her  Majesty’s  name  required  them  to  desist,  but  they  went  on 
gathering  up  the  corn  and  when  cited  to  appear  before  Major  Fitch, 
declai-ed  “That  if  Major  Fitch  should  send  as  many  warrants  as  there 
were  straws  in  the  stubble  they  would  take  no  notice  of  them.”  Con- 
stable Smith  then  rode  away  to  re[)ort  proceedings  at  head-quarters, 
and  returned  with  a S})ecial  writ  of  assistance  and  carried  the  young 
gentlemen  before  the  Honorable  Major,  who  ordered  the  constable  to 
take  them  into  custody  and  take  them  before  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, inqjressing  what  men  and  horses  were  needed  for  this  service. 
Smith  with  Palmer  and  Harris  accordingly  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  off  with  the  prisoners,  but  long  before  they  reached  Norwich  the 
young  men  made  their  esca})e  and  galloped  away.  The  officers  pursued 
them  to  James  Bushnell’s  tavern,  where  some  of  them  “ had  brought 
up,”  when  the  constable  reproved  them  for  their  riotous  conduct  and 
again  summoned  them  to  attend  upon  the  Governor,  “ but  they  refused, 
mounted  their  horses,”  saucily  bade  the  officers  “ good  night,”  and  ran 
away. 

This  affair  caused  Plainfield  much  trouble,  expense  and  incon- 
venience. Smith  was  arrested  next  day,  on  a charge  of  “illegal  seizing 
and  delivering  to  Benjamin  Palmer,  townsman,  a certain  parcel  of  In- 
dian corn,  b}'  virtue  of  an  unlawful  writ,”  and  after  several  trials  before 
various  courts  was  sentenced  to  pay  £18  and  costs.  The  General 
Court,  upon  petition  of  the  defendant,  reversed  this  decision.  May, 
1706,  remitted  the  execution  of  judgment,  and  ordered  that  both  parties 
should  “bear  each  the  charges  they  have  expended.” 

The  Indian  war  of  1704  subjected  Plainfield  to  stringent  restrictions 
and  new  outlays.  With  other  frontier  towns  it  was  “ not  to  be 
deserted its  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  ])lace  ; com- 
pelled to  support  guard-houses  and  scouts,  and  provide  equipments  and 
ammunition.  A train-band  company  was  formed  in  May,  with  Thomas 
Williams  for  ensign,  Samuel  Howe  for  sergeant.  Guards  were  stationed 
about  the  meeting-house  on  Sunday  and  watch-houses  maintained  in 
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exposed  parts  of  tlie  town.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  propitiate 
the  favor  of  the  Quinebaugs,  who  continued  as  ever  peaceable  and 
friendly,  notwithstanding  the  hazard  and  danger  incurred  when  their 
corn  was  taken  away  from  them  and  “ the  dangerous  consequences 
that  then  threatened  the  whole  country  by  provoking  the  natives  to 
desert  the  place  and  fall  off  to  the  enemy.'’ 

With  all  these  various  affairs  the  settlement  of  the  minister  was  not 
neglected.  Finding  in  April,  1704,  that  the  committee  chosen  to  com- 
})lete  the  meeting-house  had  not  proceeded  in  that  work,  “ ensign  W il- 
liams,  Joseph  S})alding  and  Jacob  Warren  were  directed  to  carry  on 
the  same  and  get  what  debts  were  due  the  town  and  improve  for  the 
same.”  October  19,  Sergeant  flowe  with  Williams  and  Spalding  were 
chosen  “ to  order  the  settlement  of  the  pulpit  and  where  a pew  shall  be 
made  and  the  manner  of  it,  and  also  foi’  ordering  a body  of  seats  and 
how  they  shall  be  made  and  settled.”  It  was  also  voted,  “ To  invite  the 
Reverend  Messrs.  Noyes,  Saltonstall  and  Treat  to  be  helpful  to  the 
town  in  carrying  on  a day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,”  preparatory  to 
the  formation  of  the  church  and  ordination  of  the  minister.  This  hav- 
ing been  accomplished  on  a day  appointed  by  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  “pul- 
pit settled  on  the  south  side  of  the  meeting-house,”  the  town  voted 
December  25,  1704,  “That  next  Wednesday-com-seven — night  be  ap- 
pointed for  ordination,”  and  early  in  Januaiy,  1705,  a church  was 
gathered  in  Plainfield  an^d  Air.  Coit  ordained  as  its  minister.  No  re- 
cord is  preserved  of  church  organization  or  covenant.  Ten  males  con- 
stituted its  original  membei’ship.  Its  first  deacons  were  Jacob  Warren 
and  William  Douglas. 


XIX. 

QUINEBAUG  LAND  SETTLEMENT.  VARIOUS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

WITH  land  laid  out,  a church,  minister  and  meeting-house.  Plain- 
field  was  far  from  being  settled.  The  loss  of  her  western 
territory  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  her  various  bounds  gave  her 
great  uneasiness.  The  original  layers-out  of  the  town  had  failed  to 
complete  their  work,  and  none  of  its  Vioundanes  were  satisfactorily 
determined.  Though  she  had  freely  and  voluntarily  relinquished  to 
Canterbury  the  valley  south  of  Peagscomsuck  Island,  she  now  fell 
back  from  her  agreement,  and  insisted  ujion  the  first  grant  of  the 
General  Court,  making  the  Quinebaug  the  boundary  between  the 
towns.  Preston  encroached  much  fiiither  on  the  south  than  to  a cer- 
tain red  oak  tree,  which  should  have  sufficed  her.  To  make  up  these 
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losses  on  the  south  and  west,  there  was  still  vacant  territory  on  the 
north  and  east  that  might  be  annexed  to  her,  and  to  secure  this  became 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  town.  April  27,  1704,  being  “ sensible 
that  they  were  in  great  need  of  enlargement,  partly  by  Preston  extend- 
ing too  far  north  and  Canterbury  coming  upon  us  on  the  west  side,” 
the  town  voted  to  petition  for  enlargement — “ William  Marsh  to  go 
with  petition  and  discourse  with  the  honored  governor  as  to  en- 
largement and  do  with  hiin  as  far  as  he  can,  as  he  may  find  it  needful 
on  y®  town’s  behalf.”  Major  Fitch  was  desired  “ to  join  with  them 
concerning  Preston  as  upon  choice  he  did  formerly  with  Tiiomas 
Williams.”  As  the  result  of  this  action,  the  General  Court,  May  10, 
1705,  received  the  following  petition: — 

“ Whereas,  the  honorable  Court  has  been  pleased  to  permit  inhabitants 
east  of  the  Quinebaiig  to  be  distinct  and  a town  by  ourselves,  the  breadth 
whereof  at  the  south  end  doth  not  exceed  six  miles  east  from  said  Quinebaug, 
if  said  river  be  continued  as  our  west  border,  which  we  do  not  doubt  seeing 
ye  honorable  Court  has  been  pleased  sp  to  state  it,  in  May,  this  time  two  years 
past,  for  we  do  look  upon  it,  yt  ye  grants  of  onr  Hon.  Court  are  like  y®  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable,  and  we  dare  not  entertain  such 
diminutive  thoughts  of  our  Honorable  Rulers,  y^  they  will  aet  like  children  to 
grant  a thing  one  Court  and  y"  to  take  it  away  y®  next  (if  they  were  able). 
And  as  for  the  breadth  of  our  town  at  the  north  end  it  doth  not  exceed  two  and 
three-quarter  miles,  which  we  verily  persuade  ourselves  this  Hon.  Court  will 
not  determine  a suHiciency  for  us,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  bear  a part  to 
all  public  charges  which  will  be  needful,  especially,  inasmuch  as  it  is  with  the 
Hon.  Court  to  grant  us  a further  enlargement  without  any  real  i)rejudice  to 
any  grant  or  plantation  yt  already  is  or  may  hereafter  be  granted ; therefore 
beg  you  to  grant  yt  our  bounds  may  extend  east  to  ye  dividing  line  between 
Rhode  Island  and  ys  Colony,  which  is  esteemed  three  miles  or  less  from  our 
present  east  bounds,  and  but  a small  part  of  it  good  for  improvement, 
generally  a barren  pine  land;  also,  pray  to  be  enlarged  three  miles  north,  and 
then  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  as  we  are  always  willing  so  we  shall  be 
able,  to  maintain  public  charges  in  church  and  commonwealth — but  if  the 
Court  think  our  request  too  much,  though  we  are  fully  satisfied  they  would 
not  if  acquainted  with  our  circumstances,  we  will  leave  it  to  your  Honors  to 
grant  what  they  make  think  convenient,  so  as  to  maintain  necessary  charges 
as  becomes  Christians,  and  humbly  pray  that  bounds  east  and  north  may  be 
settled  according  to  law,  and  Preston  bounds  likewise  settled  and  bounds 
next  to  river  further  confirmed,  and  oblige  your  poor  petitioners — 

Stephen  Hall.  Kathaniel  Jewell. 

James  Deane.  Benjamin  Palmer. 

William  Marsh.” 

No  action  is  reported  upon  this  ])etition,  nor  upon  another  the 
following  year  asking  for  a new  sui'vey  of  (lie  Preston  bound. 

While  thus  negotiating  for  enlargement,  the  town  continued  her  dis- 
tribution of  present  possessions.  In  February,  17d5,  a coinniitlee  was 
appointed  “to  finish  tlie  laying  out  the  divisons  of  meadows — i.  e.,  five 
and  one-fourth  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  and  those  that  have  not  had 
their  part  to  make  their  pitch  and  present  it  to  the  committee.”  It  was 
also  voted,  “Tiiat  all  the  land  in  Plainfield  wdthout  the  General  Field 
to  be  laid  out  into  five  equal  j)arts — Stephen  Hall,  Joshua  Whitney, 
John  Smith,  William  Marsh  and  Joseph  Parkhurst  a committee  to  do 
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it.”  A committee  was  also  chosen  to  lay  out  leading  ways  into  the 
General  Field  and  a way  to  Canterbury.  A mill  had  been  some  time 
in  0])eration  on  iVIill  Brook,  and  a cart-bridge  over  it,  and  now  the  high- 
way leading  to  it  was  turned  eastward  “to  miss  the  two  floAvs  and 
Avith  as  much  conveniency  as  may  be,  lead  to  the  north  part  of  Plain- 
field.”  A highway,  six  rods  wide,  Avas  laid  out  from  Preston  line  to 
the  extent  of  the  north  bounds  of  the  toAvn,  with  tAVO  crossings  at 
Moosup’s  Rwer  for  public  convenience.  Connecting  Avith  this  road 
Avas  a higliAATiy  through  the  General  Field,  betAveen  John  Spalding’s  and 
Thomas  Pierce’s,  and  “ so  over  the  bi-ook  on  the  Avest  side  of  Moosup’s 
Hill  to  Moosup’s  River  and  so  doAvn  the  river.”  A corn-mill,  set  up  on 
this  riv^er  by  Isaac  Wheeler,  in  1705  or  1706,  making  it  needful  for  the 
tOAvn  to  have  a common  Avay  thither,  “ Deacon  WaiTen  Avas  appointed 
to  act  in  that  affair;  Avhere  it  may  be  most  beneficial  and  convenient 
for  the  town  and  least  prejudicial  to  any  particular  person.”  A road 
Avas  laid  out  by  the  inhabitants  of  Moosup  for  their  OAvn  convenience, 
from  the  north  bound  of  the  tOAvn  to  this  mill,  “beginning  noilh  side 
of  Joseph  Parkhurst’s  house,  and  thence  by  trees  marked  to  the  east 
of  Isaac  Shepard’s  house,  and  so  east  by  Sergeant  Howe’s  house, 
through  Isaac  and  Plphraim  Wheeler’s  lot  to  Moosup’s  River.”  The 
proper  care  and  culture  of  the  public  cornfield  called  for  frequent  enact- 
ments, and  in  April,  1706,  the  toAvn  voted,  “That  there  shall  no  coavs, 
cattle  or  horses  be  sufferecf^to  go  in  the  General  Field,  at  liberty,  from 
the  first  of  April  to  the  fourth  of  October,  upon  the  ])enalty  of  six- 
jience  a head,  and  if  any  cattle  go  upon  the  grain,  the  oAvners  to  pay 
five-pence  per  head  to  the  OAvners  of  the  grain  as  they  shall  be 
found  in.” 

As  the  title  to  the  lands  of  Plainfield  Avas  still  unsettled  and  fresh 
laAV-suits  and  contentions  constantly  arising,  another  attempt  was 
made  in  1706,  to  settle  the  unhappy  differences  betAveen  the  Honorable 
Governor  and  Major  James  Fitch,  and  six  competent  gentlemen  Avere 
commissioned  by  the  General  Court  to  repair  to  the  place  of  difference 
and  there  to  inform  themselves  of  the  true  state  of  that  matter,  medi- 
ate between  the  })arties  and  endeavor  an  amicable  compromise  ; with 
sufficient  pOAA’er  to  search  records  and  examine  eAudences — AAffiile  all 
actions  at  hiAV  d(*pending  between  the  parties  Avere  ordered  to  be  sus- 
])ended  till  after  this  investigation,  Avhen  it  was  hoped  that  the  cause  of 
these  actions  and  suits  and  of  all  their  troubles  and  A^exalions  Avould  be 
brought  to  a final  issue. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  ap])ointed  commissioners — 
Joseph  Curtis,  Ksc}.,  Rev.  James  Noyes,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Captain 
Abraham  Fowler  and  Captain  Matthew  Allen  proceeded  cai-efully  to 
investigate  the  Quinebaug  land  claims,  examining  the  grants  and  the 
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bounds  tberein  specified,  and  taking  testimony  from  Quinebangs, 
JMohegans,  Narragansets,  Pequots  and  Ni])mucks — the  aged  John 
Acqiiitamog,  of  Woodstock,  testifying  that  he  was  present  at  the  time 
of  Winthrop’s  purchase,  aud  saw  the  ti'ucking-cloth,  red  cotton,  wam- 
pum, tobacco-pipes,  &c.,  given  by  the  Governor  to  Aguntus  in 
payment.  The  commissioners  adjudged  that  llyems’  deed  to  Winthrop 
was  defective,  “(i-)  That  it  is  without  any  valuable  consideration. 
(2.)  With  respect  unto  the  uncertain  quantity  of  land  therein  conveyed, 
having  but  one  certain  boundary,  Pawtucket,  and  one  probable  bound, 
a fort  on  Egunk  Hill.”  They  found  that  the  General  Court  had  allowed 
the  Governor  s purchase,  which  had  its  weight ; but  they  also  found 
that  Uncas’s  east  bounds,  as  settled  by  the  General  Court’s  committee, 
take  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Quinebaug  Country  and  runs  to  the 
aforesaid  Falls,”  or  Pawtucket,  and  that  the  Court  had  granted  leave 
to  dispose  of  it  to  Owaneco,  and  had  confirmed  his  sales  of  land  to 
Major  Fitch  and  others.  With  what  now  appears  the  vital  poirit  of 
the  whole  controversy — the  right  of  either  Hyems  or  Uncas  to  hold  or 
convey  the  land — the  commissioners  had  no  concern,  and  probably,  as 
at  the  previous  investigation,  it  was  provided  that  what  was  done  by 
them  “ should  not  confirme . or  invalidate  the  title  of  any  Indian 
sachem.” 

Having  examined  all  facts  that  came  within  their  instructions,  the 
commissioners  next  endeavored  to  effect  the  “ amicable  compromise,” 
and  easily  persuaded  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  brothei-,  who  must 
have  seen  that  their  claim  was  not  legally  tenable,  to  renounce  their 
right  to  the  remaining  lands  at  the  Quinebaug  to  the  Government  of 
Connecticut,  upon  condition  of  receiving  each  a thousand  acres,  one  in 
the  north  part  of  Plainfield,  and  the  other  of  Canterbury  townshi]^.  A 
settlement  ujmn  this  basis  was  assented  to  and  concluded,  October, 

1 706,  between  the  Honorable  Governor  and  the  Council  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  General  Court,  and  the  usual  legal  instruments  of 
quit-claim  and  confirmation  interchanged  and  rc'corded.  At  the  same 
date,  upon  the  request  of  the  proprietors  and  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Plainfield,  the  Assembly  granted  them  a Patent  for  confirmation  of 
the  lands  in  their  township  under  the  seal  of  the  Colony.  This  happy 
termination  of  their  many  conflicts  and  difficulties  greatly  rejoiced  the 
inhabitants  of  Plainfield.  The  bounds  of  their  town  were  now  first 
laid  down  and  accurately  described  by  Captain  John  Prents,  the 
surveyor  of  New  London  County.  The  Quinebaug  River  was  made  the 
west  bound  of  the  town,  and  the  Preston  line  settled  to  present  satisfac- 
tion. The  instruments  confirming  this  amicable  settlement  were  received 
with  appropriate  formalities.  Their  old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  was 
invited  “to  go  to  the  Governor  and  take  the  deed  from  the  Governor 
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to  the  town,  in  tlie  town’s  belialf,  and  to  deliver  the  bill  to  his  Honor 
the  Gov^ernor  upon  his  Honor  delivering  the  deed  to  the  person  sent 
by  the  toAvn.”  The  person  sent  was  William  Marsh,  who  received  the 
deed  from  ]\Ir.  Noyes  and  ])resented  it  to  the  town  authorities.  January 
1,  1707,  it  was  voted,  “That  the  present  to wiu committee  keep  the 
town’s  Patent  until  the  town  orders  it  otherwise  ; ” also,  “ That  what 
the  town  owes  to  Mr.  Caleb  Stanley,  Lieutenant  Hollister  and  the 
County  Surveyor  for  laying  out  the  town  and  attaining  the  deed  of  the 
Governor  and  attaining  a patent — the  town  Avill  take  care  and  pay  as 
soon  as  may  be.” 

Tliis  settlement,  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Plainfield,  gave 
great  ofience  to  Major  Fitch  and  other  Quinebaug  ]iroprietors  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  May,  1707,  most  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  “ a certain  pretended  patent  or  deed  of  settlement 
of  all  the  lands  in  Plainfield  and  part  of  the  lands  in  Canterbury  to  a 
certain  number  of  persons  particularly  named,”  Avhich  conveyance  they 
declared  to  be  “ unjust,  unequal,  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  law, 
justice  and  equity:’' — 

“1.  Contrary  to  the  nature  of  granting  townships,  namely,  to  grant  to 
particular  men  the  whole  in  fee  simple,  thereby  to  exclude  others  coming  in- 
to said  towns  or  the  impeopliug  the  place  and  putting  a stop  to  the  increase 
and  growth  of  the  Colony. 

2.  Patent  unjust,  in  that  much  of  the  laud  granted  to  your  petitioners  in 
Plainfield  is  comprehended  in  it. 

3.  Wrong,  erroneous  and  unjust,  in  that  it  includes  several  particular 
men’s  lands  and  estates,  which  tiiej^  had  bought  by  good  purchase  of 
Owaueco. 

4.  Contains  lands  that  were  in  controversy. 

Finally,  we  may  say  that  if  you  do  not  see  cause  to  vacate  said  unjust  and 
illegal  deed,  yt  it  can  in  no  Avise  take  aAvay  the  lands  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects, 
or  those  such  Avho  have  a good  aud  perfect  title  from  a good  authority  under 
the  Corporation  seal,  and  more  than  twenty  years  passed,  nor  hoAAmver,  Avill  it 
in  laAv  disable  this  Colony  or  aii}^  authority  therein  to  try  any  ditterence  about 
the  titles,  the  whole  Colony  being  bound  by  AA^arrants  in  said  patent — the  laud 
to  the  grantees  aud  their  heirs  for  ever.” 

To  tliis  violent  remonstrance  from  the  irascible  JMajor,  Avas  added  a 
request  from  the  selectmen  of  Canterbury  that  their  bounds  might  not 
be  altered  as  established  in  1702-3 — wherefore,  to  prevent  any  trouble 
or  damage  to  that  township  or  other  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Assembly 
declared  “the  said  patent  to  be  void,”  and  ordered  “a  neAv  patent  to  be 
granted  according  to  usual  form,  if  desired.  Cost  allowed  to  Canter- 
bury contra  Plainfield  is  £l.  Is.  cash  and  £2.  4s.  7d.  pay.” 

Whethei’  “ desired  ” or  not,  the  neAv  patent  Avas  not  made  out,  and 
Ifiainfield  continued  to  hold  possession  of  all  the  land  east  of  the 
Quinebaug,  defending  herself  in  actions  brought  against  her  by  her 
Canterbury  neighbors  and  ordering  a land-rate  to  pay  the  executions 
obtained  by  them,  leaving  it  to  tlie  selectmen  to  draAV  on  some  persons 
and  mitigate  the  rate  of  others  “ as  they  see  cause.”  The  land  division 
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ordered  two  years  before  was  now  perfected  and  distributed — all  the 
land  in  Plainfield,  exclusive  of  the  meadows  and  General  Field  being 
divided  into  five  sections,  called  “ eighths.”  The  first  and  most  south- 
ernmost included  John  Gallup,  Sen.,  John  Smith,  Ebenezer  Harris, 
John  Fellows,  Peter  Crary  and  son  and  Ben  Adam  Gallup.  The  second 
eighth — north  of  and  adjoining  the  first — was  taken  up  by  Henry 
Stevens,  Deacon  William  Douglas,  William  Gallup,  Joseph  Coit,  Tho. 
Stevens,  J un.,  and  Samuel  Shepard.  In  the  third,  north  of  the  second, 
were  Benj.  Palmer,  Joshua  Whitney,  Nathaniel  Jewell,  Stephen  Hall, 
Thomas  Williams,  Benjamin  Spalding,  Sen.,  Timothy  Pierce  and 
Joseph  Spalding.  The  fourth  division,  abutting  south  on  the  third 
and  north  on  Moosup  River,  comprised  Thomas  Stevens,  Sen., 
James  Kingsbury,  Ed.  Yeomans,  William  Marsh,  Jacob  Warren, 
John  Spalding,  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Pierce  and  Edward  Spalding  ; 
“ while  Matthias  Button,  Ephi-aim  and  Isaac  Wheeler,  Samuel  Howe, 
James  Deane,  Joseph  Parkhurst  and  John  Yeomans  belonged  to  the 
fifth  eighth,  north  of  Moosup,”  whose  bounds  began  at  the  Indian  Ford- 
way and  extended  west  to  the  Quinebaug.  Yarious  meadows,  de- 
signated as  Snake,  Apple-tree  and  Half,  were  laid  out  in  divisions  of 
five  and  one-fourth  acres  to  each  proprietor.  Black  Hill  was  also  laid 
out  and  distributed,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  acres  bound  over  to 
Thomas  Williams  and  Joshua  Whitney,  in  security  for  four  pounds  in 
money  lent  to  the  town.  William  Green,  Robert  Williams  and  Francis 
Smith  were  allowed  each  a hundred  acres  and  house-lot  near  Egunk 
Hill,  they  bearing  their  proportion  of  charge  for  maintaining  an  ortho- 
dox ministry  and  other  town  charges  and  paying  the  town  certain 
specified  sums  of  money.  January  2,  1707,  it  was  voted,  “That there 
be  forty  twelve-acre  divisions  laid  out  within  the  General  Field,  which 
is  the  third  twelve-acre  division  within  said  field,  and  also  a second 
division  of  interval  in  sixty  proportions,  each  man  making  his  pitch 
according  to  his  draft.”  Twenty  acres  of  laud  were  freely  granted  to 
Thomas  Kingsbury,  “ providentially  cast  into  Plainf  eld  aftei  long 
captivity,  having  lost  all  that  he  had  by  the  enemy.”  Liberty  was 
also  given  to  Indian  Thomas  “ to  prepare  three  acres  of  land  that  he 
had  already  broken  up,”  and  Ephraim  Warren  was  allowed  “to  enjoy 
his  labor  in  getting  fencing  stuff  in  cedar  swamp  without  molestation 
from  the  town.”  John  Fellows  was  appointed  “to  have  inspection  of 
cedar  swamps,  and  if  any  one  not  belonging  to  the  town  take  timber 
or  rails  to  seize  the  same  and  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  town.”  As 
Canterbury  men  continued  to  appropriate  cedar  and  valley  land  by 
virtue  of  the  original  compact,  a committee  of  five  men  was  chosen, 
July  8,  1707,  “ To  consider  some  way  which  may  be  most  beneficial 
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to  defend  the  town’s  rights  or  for  the  defence  of  persons  orderly  settled 
in  the  town.” 

Now  that  Plainfield  had  come  into  full  possession  of  her  territory, 
she  was  deemed  competent  to  bear  her  part  of  public  charges.  The 
list  of  estates  presented  in  October,  1707,  valued  them  at  £1,265;  her 
inhabitants  were  about  fifty.  John  Fellows  was  sent  as  her  first  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  in  May,  1708.  Thomas  Williams  was 
now  lieutenant  of  her  train-band  ; Timothy  Pierce,  ensign.  October, 
1708,  her  estates  were  valued  at  £1,890  ; her  male  inhabitants  num- 
bered fifty-five. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  Plainfield  in  their  first  mutual  agree- 
ment had  charged  the  selectmen  to  take  special  care  in  the  matter  ot 
schools,  no  public  provision  was  made  for  them  till  December,  1707, 
when  “ part  of  the  country  land  was  allowed  for  the  encouragement  of 
a school,”  and  Lieutenant  Williams,  Joseph  S[)alding  and  Deacon 
Douglas  directed  “ to  take  care  that  there  be  one.”  A year  later,  the 
town  voted,  “ To  send  to  Mr.  James  Deane  to  see  if  we  can  agree  with 
him  to  be  schoolmaster,”  who  agreed  to  undertake  that  office  for  half  a 
year,  “ for  what  the  county  allows  and  what  parents  and  masters  of 
children  shall  agree  with  me  for.” 

Mr.  Coit  was  married  soon  after  his  settlement  to  Miss  Experience 
Wheeler,  of  Stonington,  and  continued  to  officiate  in  the  pastoral  office 
to  general  satisfaction,  fn  1708,  a contribution  was  ordered  for  him 
above  his  salary,  “ Palmer  and  Button  to  see  what  each  will  give,”  and 
in  the  following  year  his  salary  was  “increased  to  £60,  in  grain  and. 
provision  pay  as  yearly  stated  by  General  Court — Nthose  paying  money 
to  have  one-third  abated.” 

The  care  of  the  numerous  “ ways  ” about  the  town  involved  much 
charge  and  labor,  and  so  many  complaints  were  brought  that,  February, 
1707,  the  town  voted,  “ That  if  any  person  com[)lains  to  the  committee 
for  want  of  a convenient  way,  the  committee  taking  a view  and  finding 
that  complaint  was  made  without  cause,  the  person  so  complaining  shall 
pay  the  committee  for  their  time.”  The  Quinebaug  and  Moosup  Rivers 
were  still  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the  town.  The  Shepards  had  control 
of  the  best  crossing  places  and  used  it  for  their  own  advantage.  Com- 
plaint being  made  that  Isaac  Shepard  endeavored  to  hinder  persons 
passing  Moosup  River  where  it  was  thought  to  be  most  convenient, 
the  town  appointed  a committee  “ to  see  'where  the  river  might  be 
most  conveniently  cros’t  and  lay  out  a convenient  by-way  across  it.” 
Attempts  were  repeatedly  made  to  bridge  the  “ tedious  ” and  trouble- 
some Q^iinebaug.  Committees  were  appointed  to  discourse  with  the 
selectmen  of  Canterbury  concerning  the  best  way  or  ways  for  crossing. 
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and  a bridge  was  actually  accomplished  in  1709,  probably  by  private 
enterprise  as  no  town  action  is  reported. 

The  increase  in  the  yield  of  grain  making  more  mills  needful,  James 
Hilliard,  in  1709,  received  from  the  town  several  acres  of  land  north  of 
Moosup  for  his  encouragement  to  maintain  a sufficient  corn-mill,  “ the 
grantee,  to  the  best  of  his  endeavor,  to  maintain  a sufficiency  of  corn- 
meal  for  the  use  of  the  town.”  To  protect  their  fields  from  the 
depredations  of  birds  it  was  voted,  That  they  who  bring  black -birds’ 
heads  to  any  one  of  the  selectmen  shall  be  allowed  by  the  town  one 
penny  a head,  provided  they  be  killed  before  the  15th  of  May;  for  a 
crow,  sixpence  per  head.”  Any  one  that  killed  a rattle-snake  and 
brought  the  tail  with  some  of  the  flesh  on  it,  was  allowed  twopence  per 
tail.  Indian  Jeremy  and  his  brother  David,  having  killed  two  wolves, 
were  each  allowed  ten  shillings  for  encouragement  of  such  work. 

Cattle,  though  not  troublesome,  required  occasional  restraint,  and  a 
pound  was  ordered  in  1708,  “in  the  senter  of  the  town,  near  the 
meeting-house.”  A rate  was  levied  for  “the  pound,  stox  and  bords 
for  meeting-house.”  Money  was  also  given  to  the  selectmen  to  buy  a 
“ book  of  records,  a black  staff  and  waits  ” for  the  town.  A committee 
was  chosen  to  discoui’se  with  those  men  who  had  served  as  a guard 
upon  the  Sabbath  and  agree  with  them,  and  John  Deane,  their  sergeant, 
was  allowed  nine  pounds  of  powder  out  of  the  town  stock  for  their 
use. 

In  1710,  it  was  voted,  “That  the  present  meeting-house  be  decently 
finished,  by  finishing  the  seats  below  and  sealing  also,  and  also  the 
sealing  above  and  making  the  galleries  and  all  to  be  made  decent  and 
comfortable  to  meet  in,  to  attend  upon  the  public  worship  of  God.” 
Every  householder  in  town  was  required  to  give  to  the  Widow  Samans 
“ one  peck  of  Indian  corn  a year  in  consideration  for  her  to  sweep  the 
meeting -house ; so  long  as  she  doth  it,  the  come  to  be  carried  to  her.” 
It  was  also  agreed,  “ That  the  place  which  has  been  for  several  years 
improved  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  shall  abide  and 
remain  for  that  use,”  and  a committee  was  chosen  “ to  see  and  appoint 
what  quantity  of  land  might  be  needful,  and  also  to  stake  a convenient 
way  for  the  inhabitants  to  go  unto  the  same  as  they  have  occasion,  and 
also  to  appoint  a place  for  the  Indians  to  bury  their  dead.”  This 
Indian  Burying  Ground,  rendered  so  needful  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
Quinebaugs,  was  situated  in  the  easteim  part  of  the  town,  in  a j)lace 
where  it  is  said  chiefs  and  Sagamores  and  many  previous  generations 
of  the  tribe  had  been  deposited. 

As  all  the  available  public  land  was  now  distributed,  such  new  in- 
habitants as  from  time  to  time  appeared  purchased  their  farms  and 
homesteads  from  previous  proprietors.  Daniel  Lawrence  settled  south 
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of  Plainfield  village  about  1708,  and  became  a prominent  public  man. 
Sons  of  proprietors,  as  they  came  to  man’s  estate,  were  admitted  inhabit- 
ants. In  1709,  John  Hutchins,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Ephraim  Fellows, 
Ephraim  Kingsbury,  Beiij.  Spalding,  Jun.,  Henry  Stevens,  Jun.,  Edward 
Spalding,  Jun.,  and  John  Hall  had  liberty  to  vote  for  town  officers. 
James  Deane  still  served  as  town-clerk.  Thomas  Williams  was 
appointed,  in  1700,  a Justice  of  Peace  for  the  County  of  New  London. 
The  representatives  serving  during*  this  period  were  John  Fellows, 
Thomas  Williams,  Joshua  Whitney  and  John  Smith.  In  1711,  Plain- 
field  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a full  tiain-band,  Thomas  Williams 
being  confirmed  as  captain,  Timothy  Pierce  as  lieutenant,  and  William 
Douglas  as  ensign,  and  a rate  was  ere  long  ordered  to  pay  for  “ the 
cullers  and  to  procure  other  necessary  banners  for  the  company.” 

A fourth  twelve-acre  division  was  laid  out  in  the  General  Field  and 
“ lots  drawn  for  it”  at  a public  meeting,  February  7,  1710..  A new 
committee  was  also  chosen  to  act  in  fencing  this  Field,  which  agreed, 
“ That  all  the  proprietors  should  maintain  their  divisions  of  fence,  lots 
not  disposed  of  done  at  the  town’s  cost.”  North  proprietors  to 
secure  the  north  and  northeast  end  against  y®  river  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  our  General  Field  to  the  mouth  of  Blackwell’s  Brook  ; 
Benjamin  Spalding  and  all  south  of  him  secure  to  the  new  bridge,  and 
that  part  of  the  fence  between  Robert  Green’s  and  Tracy’s  ; proprietors 
south  of  the  new  bridge^  secure  that  part  of  the  field  from  Major 
Fitch’s  Neck  to  Norwich  line.” 

The  public  travel  through  Plainfield  had  now  become  very  great,  so 
that  the  governments  of  both  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were 
constrained  to  provide  for  its  better  accommodation.  In  1711,  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  ordered,  “ That  a highway  should 
be  laid  out  from  Providence  through  Providence,  Warwick  and  West 
Greenwich  to  Plainfield.”  Representations  were  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut,  that  travelers  from  the  westward  to  Boston 
and  Providence  met  with  great  difficulty,  and  were  exposed  to  great 
danger  for  want  of  a suitable  country  road  through  Plainfield,  both 
from  the  centre  and  south  parts  of  the  town  to  its  eastern  bounds, 
whereupon  it  was  enacted,  October,  1712,  “That  the  selectmen  of 
Plainfield  do  take  immediate  care,  by  a jury  or  otherwise  as  the  law 
directs,  to  lay  out  the  two  roads  above-mentioned  within  their  own 
town  ; and  also,  that  the  said  selectmen  continue  the  said  country  road 
or  roads  up  to  the  river  lying  about  one  mile  and  a half  to  the  eastward 
of  Francis  Smith’s — to  be  done  at  the  chai’ge  of  this  Government 
so  far  as  it  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  bounds  of  the  said  town.” 

William  Marsh,  John  Fellows  and  Thomas  Stevens  were  appointed 
by  the  town  to  carry  out  this  enactment,- and  straitway  laid  out  a high- 
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way  from  the  Qiiinebaug  River  to  the  east  bouiicl  of  the  town,  crossing 
the  “ third  eighth  ” and  the  site  of  Plainfield  village.  The  land  needful 
was  given  by  the  proijrietors — Joshua  Whitney,  Benjamin  Spalding, 
NathanielJewell,  Daniel  Lawrence,  John  Hall  and  John  Smith, — “in 
considei’ation  that  it  is  convenient  and  necessary  for  travelers,  being 
the  nearest  and  best  way  to  and  from  Providence,  Boston,  Rhode 
Island,  Nari’aganset  and  many  other  places,  and  convenient  for  town 
and  country.”  “ A m’iry  slough,  eastward  from  Daniel  Lawrence’s,”  was 
transformed  into  “ a good  and  sufficient  causeAvay  ” by  the  labor  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  road  was  laid  out  four  rods  wide  and 
eight  rods  at  some  parts  of  Egunk  Hill  for  the  convenience  of  loaded 
carts.  The  committee  continued  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  town  to 
the  Moosup  ford-way,  where  a safe  and  sufficient  bridge  was  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  by  Miles  Jordan  and  Francis 
Smith,  in  1714.  Rhode  Island’s  part  of  this  highway  was  completed 
the  same  year  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  so  that  communication 
with  Providence  and  other  large  towns  was  very  greatly  facilitated. 


XX. 


BOUNDARY  QUARRELS.  NEW  MEETING-HOUSE.  MORTALITY. 
HOUGH  Plainfield  was  now  apparently  peaceable  and  thriving. 


with  lands  equally  laid  out  and  many  public  improvements,  she 
had  never  ceased  to  quarrel  over  boundary  lines  and  press  petitions  for 
enlargement.  The  laying  out  of  the  township  of  Killingly,  in  1708, 
effectually  precluded  all  further  hopes  of  addition  on  the  northward, 
though  Plainfield  did  not  submit  without  oppqsition  and  remonstrance 
and  various  negotiations  in  reference  to  the  bounds.  The  point  was 
settled  by  an  enactment  of  the  Assembly,  October,  1709,  that  Plain- 
field’s north  bound  “ should  be  and  remain  as  the  same  was  run  and 
settled  by  Captain  John  Prentts,  surveyor.” 

The  vacant  territory  on  the  east  still  greatly  excited  the  cu|)idity  of 
Plainfield  proprietors,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  secure  its  annexa- 
tion. After  their  own  lands  were  parceled  out,  they  took  possession 
of  its  commons  for  pasturage,  and  its  few  inhabitants  were  protected 
and  cherished  and  allowed  to  particii)ate  in  the  privileges  of  the  town. 
Petition  after  petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court,  showing  that  the 
lands  were  good  for  nothing  and  yet  they  could  not  live  without  them, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  unavailing. 

With  Canterbury,  Plainfield  maintained  an  incessant  border  warfare. 
That  township  had  never  submitted  to  the  Court’s  decree,  robbing  her 
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of  a valued  part  of  her  promised  territory,  and  continued  to  take  her 
share  of  the  hay  and  help  herself  to  cedar  rails  according  to  the 
original  compact.  Plainfield  api)ointed  a committee  to  defend  the 
town’s  rights,  with  power  to  recover  rails  and  withstand  prosecution, 
against  which  vote  William  Marsh,  Joseph  Spalding,  Ebenezer  Harris 
and  James  Kingsbury  had  the  honesty  and  fairness  to  protest — “ if  the 
town  intends  the  rails  which  were  gotten  by  Canterbury,”  showing 
that  they,  at  least,  still  recognized  the  original  agreetnent.  Plainfield 
assumed  full  jurisdiction  of  all  the  land  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  laying 
out  divisions  and  ordering  fences  at  pleasure ; while  Canterbury 
retaliated  by  pulling  down  fences  and  carrying  off  hay  and  grain. 
Innumerable  lawsuits  were  carried  on  between  the  contending  parties. 
Samuel  Adams,  Obadiah  Johnson,  Tixhall  Ensworth  and  Robert  Green 
were  arrested  for  taking  from  Greenwich  Plain  a parcel  of  grain,  and 
though  judged  “ not  guilty,”  had  to  give  account  of  grain.  Gallup 
and  Smith  complained  of  Ensworth,  also,  for  carrying  off  fence  and 
recovered  “two  loads  of  posts  and  rails,  with  costs.”  The  Tracys  sued 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Canterbury,  for  rail-timber,  while,  at  a later  stage  - 
in  the  controversy.  Major  Fitch,  Elisha  Paine,  Samuel  Cleveland,  John 
Dyer,  and  nearly  all  the  prominent  men  of  Canterbury,  were  indicted  JO 
“ for  stealing  loads  of  hay,”  and  had  each  to  pay  ten  shillings  to  the 
Treasury  and  twenty  shillings  to  John  Smith.  At  length,  after  ten  lU 
years  of  wrangling  and  confusion,  the  General  Court,  in  a revision  and 
settlement  of  various  disputed  bounds,  ordered  the  line  between  Plain- 
field  and  Canterbury  to  be  re-stated,  “ pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  opr 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  town  of  Plainfield, 


made  on  December  24,  1702.”  The  line  was  then  run  by  John  Plumb, 
county  surveyor,  in  1714-15,  a quarter  of  a mile  east  from  the  centre  of 
Peagscomsuck  Island,  and  thence  in  a straight  line  to  the  south  bound 
of  the  town.  This  so-called  settlement  only  increased  the  confusion 
and  disorder,  Plainfield  resolutely  refusing  to  yield  her  accustomed 
jurisdiction,  and  Canterbury  assuming  not  only  jurisdiction  but  owner- 
ship of  the  land  accruing  to  her.  Open  war  was  waged  by  the  contend- 
ing townships  and  many  acts  of  Border-ruffianism  perpetrated  on  both 
sides.  After  some  years  of  strife  and  litigation,  Plainfield  thus  ap- 
pealed to  the  General  Court : — 


UI 

a; 

mi 

UM 


“Oct.  12,  1721.  We,  your  poor  petitioners,  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of, 
ye  town  of  Plainfield,  humbly  showeth : That,  whereas,  notwithstanding  a ‘ 
supposed  agreement  made  by  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  in  respect  to  a dividing  line  between  them,  when  this  agreement  came 
to  be  laid  before  ye  Hon.  Assembly  for  confirmation  y®  Hon.  Court  granted 
the  [Quinebaug]  River,  and,  whereas,  the  Court  had  not  granted  us  any 
fee  in  our  first  grant,  doth  show  as  looking  upon  it  as  not  to  lie  in  them — We,  ^ 
your  huml)le  petitioners,  did  propose,  at  no  small  cost,  to  purchase  this  BZ. 
property  of  the  Hon.  WinLhrops,  who,  many  years  before,  had  purchased  of 
the  natives,  which  purchase  had  been  approved  by  King  Charles  of  blessed 
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memory,  and  then  we  got  confirmation  from  the  Gen.  Assembly  and  proceeded 
to  lay  out  onr  land,  &c.  But  now  we  are  sorry  to  bo  obliged  to  expose  the 
nakedness  of  onr  neighbors  of  Canterbury,  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
covered  with  a mantle  of  love,  as  far  as  we  could  with  a good  conscience,  but 
they,  without  giving  any  notice  for  the  establishing  of  a line  according 
to  first  agreement,  and  the  General  Court,  not  so  well  considering  what 
they  had  done  before,  granted  the  line  according  to  first  agreement.  And, 
whereas,  our  Canterbury  neighbors,  not  sufficiently  checked  for  their  first 
fault  as  contrary  to  law,  but  too  much  countenanced,  took  encouragement,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  sin  to  grow  from  bad  to  worse,  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the 
lion.  Assembly  with  a most  abominable  falsehood — all  which  is  greatly  to 
our  hurt,  especially  in  the  use  Canterbury  is  making  of  the  same,  as  may  be 
evident : 

1.  Since  the  new  line  was  fixed,  Canterbury  people  came  up  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  when  all  our  grain  was  standing,  and  pulled  up  the  fence  from  the 
General  Field,  thus  laying  the  field  open  to  be  destroyed  by  all  sorts  of 
devouring  creatures  to  our  unaccountable  damage. 

2.  Some  have  come  upon  us  in  a riotous  and  disorderly  manner  when  we 
were  making  hay  on  lands  that  we  had  honestly  bought  and  been  possessed  of 
many  years,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  some  of  us  and  dragged  us  down  to 
New  London  by  force,  without  writ  or  warrant,  and  feloniously  carried  away 
our  hay  that  we  had  mowed. 

3.  Some  have  carried  off  our  corn  that  we  had  planted  and  tilled  for  the 
support  of  ourselves  and  families. 

4.  Some  have  had  their  corn  reaped  and  carried  away,  hay  mown  and  carried 
away,  and  have  not  known  by  whom  till  Canterbury  people  have  boasted  of 
doing  it  under  pretence  of  this  line,  so  that  they  have  to  gather  corn  before 
it  is  ripe;  all  which  are  not  fancies  of  the  brain  but  real  matters  of  fact. 

Further,  the  records  of  this  land  are  in  Canterbury — an  intolerable  hardship 
to  be  laid  on  ye  King's  subjects  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a Christian  govern- 
ment. We  beg  the  Hon.  Court  to  help  us  in  our  distressing  difliculties  and 
establish  the  first  grant,  for  these  reasons  : — 

1.  It  was,  upon  due  consideration,  granted  and  patented  to  us  by  this  Court, 
and  thereby  established  to  us  according  to  law. 

2.  In  that,  according  to  the  Court’s  fears,  if  that  Canterbury  doth  come  to 
the  said  supposed  line,  it  will  not  only  be  hurtful  but  totally  ruinating  to  our 
General  Field,  which  is  our  greatest  dependence  to  support  our  families  and 
charges  in  church  and  state. 

3.  Township  so  small  without  it  that  we  cannot  support  ourselves  and 
church. 

4.  If  we  should  have  it,  yet  Canterbury  will  be  much  bigger  than  we 
shall  be, 

5.  Seeing  what  Canterbury  has  done  hath  been  by  under  hand  dealing  and 
falsehood,  and  hath  made  such  bad  use  of  the  same  and  hath  refused  to  fulfil 
agreements — we  pray  the  General  Assembly  to  take  off  the  incumbrance 
which  Canterbury  has  caused  to  be  laid  upon  our  patent;  but  if  we  cannot 
prevail  and  Canterbury  must  come  to  the  proposed  line,  to  say  whether  the 
fee  did  ever  lie  in  them  and  whether  they  have  granted  the  same  to  Canter- 
bury, which  we  suppose  contrary  to  y^  intent  of  the  Court. 

Eph.  Wheeler.  John  Hall. 

John  Crery.  Eph,  Kingsbury. 

Ed.  Spalding.” 

To  this  latter  query,  the  Assembly  replied,  that  the  transfer  of  land 
“ did  not  convey  the  fee  but  only  powers  and  privileges  ; ” ordered, 
“ That  Plainfield  records  should  be  in  no  wise  invalidated  by  the  act 
of  division,”  and  ignored  the  remainder  of  the  memorial. 

Before  Plainfield  had  submitted  to  her  loss  in  the  Quinebaug  Valley, 
she  was  called  to  battle  for  the  vacant  land  eastward.  It  was  rumored 
that  this  Colony  land,  so  ardently  coveted,  w^as  about  to  be  annexed  to 
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the  Volunteer’s  Land,  south  of  it.  A number  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens — Thomas  Williams,  Jacob  Warren,  Joshua  Whitney  and  Johii 
Fellows — hastened  with  a jietition  to  the  General  Court,  October  3, 
1715,  praying  that  Prentt’s  former  survey  might  be  established  for  their 
bounds  and  this  land  east  annexed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  Richard 
Williams,  Miles  Jordan,  John  Smith  and  others,  “ living  east  of  Plain- 
field,  hearing  that  their  land  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  Volunteers,” 
most  earnestly  protested,  “ by  reason  of  that  town  being  so  large 
already  that  some  of  the  settlers  live  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
meeting-house  spot — a long  Sabbath-day’s  journey,” — and  begged  to 
be  annexed  to  Plainfield,  as  every  way  more  convenient.  In  response 
to  these  and  contrary  requests  from  the  people  of  Volimtown,  the 
General  Court  ordered,  “ That  the  surveyor  of  the  County  of  New 
London  do,  if  either  of  the  said  towns  will  be  at  the  charge  of  it, 
survey  the  lands  lying  east  of  Plainfield,  south  of  Killingly,  north  of 
Volimtown  and  to  the  east  bounds  of  the  Colony,  and  lay  a plot  of  the 
same,  with  an  account  of  the  quality,  before  the  General  Court  . . . 

that  they  may  be  able  to  resolve  of  the  future  manner  of  the  regulating 
of  the  same.”  This  work  having  been  done  by  the  New  London  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  John  Plumb,  the  Plainfield  petitioners  renewed  their  request 
for  the  land  the  following  October,  but  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  them 
and  the  vacant  land  was  left  unappropriated  for  several  years. 

Thus  foiled  on  every  '^ide  in  her  attempt  to  secure  enlargement, 
Plainfield  next  sought  relief  by  appropriating  lands  within  her  own 
borders  included  in  the  grants  of  Major  Fitch  from  Owaneco,  and 
hitherto  allowed  to  that  gentleman  and  his  grantees.  This  attempt  to 
seize  land  long  held  in  peaceable  possession,  called  forth  a storm  of 
indignation  from  Major  Fitch  and  his  adherents,  and  many  frantic 
petitions  to  the  General  Court.  These  infant  settlements  were  all  like 
children,  running  crying  to  their  parents  with  every  want  and  com 
plaint,  but  none  equalled  Plainfield  in  the  number,  variety  and  irnpor 
tunity  of  its  petitions.  The  outraged  settlers  whose  lands  were  nov 
threatened  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  10,  1716,  in  thi 
piteous  strain : — 

“ Unto  whom  shall  the  oppressed  apply  themselves?  In  the  first  place 
they  sigh,  they  groan  and  send  up  their  cries  unto  the  Lord  God,  who  in  hi 
holy  word  directs  in  such  cases  to  apply  ourselves  unto  the  earthly  judges 
our  rulers  and  fathers.  Thence  it  is,  we,  with  deepest  humility  as  on  ou 
bended  knees,  lay  before  you  our  miserable,  deplorable,  undone  conditior 
unless  God  or  our  King  or  your  compassionate  selves  will  relieve  us. 

The  case  is  this  : We  have  settled  ou  the  south  part  of  Plainfield  man 
years  since,  which  lands  we  purchased.  We  find  tliat  the  plow  lands  au 
meadows  at  the  west  part  of  our  lots  had  been  purchased  of  the  natives  ac 
confirmed  by  seal  to  Major  Pitch  and  some  others  in  1686,  and  he  having  bougl 
the  others  out,  laid  out  our  allotments,  about  fourteen  in  number — some  fift; 
some  sixty  rods  wide  and  about  two  miles  long, — so  that  we  have  improvab 
laud  lying  west  of  us;  and  to  the  east  out-lots,  pasture  and  commonage,  wii 
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timber,  wliich  Major  Fitch  caused  to  bo  laid  out  to  promote  plantation  work’ 
which  allotments  were  recorded  (we  suppose)  more  than  twelve  years  since 
and  now  stand  on  Plainfield  l)ook,  and  many  of  the  allotments  were  laid  out 
by  Thomas  Williams  and  dames  Deane. 

And,  secondly,  we  inform,  that  several  of  us  have  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  done  our  proportion  in  town  diarizes,  both  as  to  settling  minister  and 
public  building’s ; yet  hath  the  town  of  Plainfield  voted  to  lay  out  both  our 
plow  lands  on  the  west  and  our  out-lots  on  the  east,  and  hath  appointed 
men  to  lay  them  out,  which  is  done  and  recorded,  nor  do  they  allow 
and  lay  out  to  us  any  lands  in  them,  so  that,  as  we  hnmldy  conceive, 
their  presumptuously  so  acting,  if  still  allowed  of  and  countenanced,  we 
and  our  families  are  and  must  be  undone.  We,  therefore,  pray  for  a patent  of 
our  lands  lying  east  of  the  former  patent,  according  to  each  one’s  lawflil 
purchase;  not  prejudicing  any  town’s  legal  right.  Protest  signed  by  several, 
and  if  some  others  had  opportunity,  they  might  have  signed  what  we  here 
show,  and  that  twelve  years  since  we  declared  against  the  unjust  and  illegal 
proceedings  of  Plainfield,  contrary  to  their  grant  for  town  privileges. 

James  Fitch.  Elisha  Paine.  James  Deane. 

James  Welch.  Thomas  Harris.  John  Deane. 

Philip  Bump. 

Some  proprietors  had  not  opportunity  to  sign  and  some  are  children.” 

The  town  authorities,  in  justification  of  this  measure,  referred  to 
“the  Great  Troubler  of  Israel  ” as  causing  all  the  trouble  by  complain- 
ing of  them  as  beyond  their  lines,  but  neitlier  plea  nor  response  received 
any  attention  from  the  obdurate  fathers,  who  left  their  troublesome 
children  to  fight  out  their  own  battles.  A committee  was  apjjointed  to 
attend  the  surveyor  upon  Major  Fitch’s  notification — Joshua  Whitney 
and  others  .protesting  against  the  persons  chosen,  “ lest  they  should  do 
some  irregular  act  that  would  not  be  justifiable.”  William  Gallup  and 
John  Smith  were  directed  “ to  go  to  New  London  and  take  advice  of 
the  Honored  Governor  and  others,”  by  whose  mediation  the  matter 
was  probably  settled. 

All  these  losses  and  squabbles  did  not  prevent  growth  and  public 
improvements.  New  inhabitants  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Thomas 
Williams  was  now  town-clerk  ; Timothy  Pierce,  tavern-keeper  ; Samuel 
Douglas,  school-master  ; and  Samuel  Blunt,  the  mantosweej)  the  meet- 
ing-house, having  twenty  shillings  per  year  for  his  pains.  William 
Deane  received  permission  to  make  a dam  across  Moosup  River,  by  his 
house,  for  setting  up  mills.  In  1716,  John  VYatson  was  “improved 
to  keep  school — the  deacons  and  selectmen  to  order  the  school  and 
receive  the  money.”  It  was  next  agreed,  “that  the  school  should  be 
kept  in  three  places,  a suitable  place  provided  for  the  school-master  to 
quarter  at  and  a house  suitable  to  accommodate  each  part  during  the 
time  of  the  school  being  continued  ib  that  part,  to  be  provided  at  the 
charge  of  each  part,  and  if  any  neglect  to  provide  such  place  the 
committee  to  order  the  school  master  to  go  to  the  next  part.  School 
to  be  kept  first  over  Moosup  River  ; next  in  middle  ; next  in  south 
part.” 

In  1717,  a movement  was  initiated  for  the  erection  of  a new  meeting- 
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the  Volunteer’s  Land,  south  of  it.  A number  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens — Thomas  Williams,  Jacob  Warren,  Joshua  Whitney  and  John 
Fellows — hastened  with  a petition  to  the  General  Court,  October  3, 
1715,  praying  that  Prentt’s  former  survey  might  be  established  for  their 
bounds  and  this  land  east  annexed  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  Richard 
Williams,  Miles  Jordan,  John  Smith  and  others,  “ living  east  of  Plain- 
field,  hearing  that  their  land  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  Volunteers,” 
most  earnestly  protested,  “ by  reason  of  that  town  being  so  large 
already  that  some  of  the  settlers  live  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
meeting-house  spot — a long  Sabbath-day’s  journey,” — and  begged  to 
be  annexed  to  Plainfield,  as  every  way  more  convenient.  In  response 
to  these  and  contrary  requests  from  the  people  of  Voluntown,  the 
General  Court  ordered,  “ That  the  surveyor  of  the  County  of  New 
London  do,  if  either  of  the  said  towns  will  be  at  the  charge  of  it, 
survey  the  lands  lying  east  of  Plainfield,  south  of  Killingly,  north  of 
Voluntown  and  to  the  east  bounds  of  the  Colony,  and  lay  a plot  of  the 
same,  with  an  account  of  the  quality,  before  the  General  Court  . . . 

that  they  may  be  able  to  resolve  of  the  future  manner  of  the  regulating 
of  the  same.”  This  work  having  been  done  by  the  New  London  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  John  Plumb,  the  Plainfield  petitioners  renewed  their  request 
for  the  land  the  following  October,  but  no  answer  was  vouchsafed  them 
and  the  vacant  land  was  left  unappropriated  for  s’everal  years. 

Thus  foiled  on  every x^side  in  her  attempt  to  secure  enlargement, 
Plainfield  next  sought  relief  by  appropriating  lands  within  her  own 
borders  included  in  the  grants  of  Major  Fitch  from  Owaneco,  and 
hitherto  allowed  to  that  gentleman  and  his  grantees.  This  attempt  to 
seize  land  long  held  in  peaceable  possession,  called  forth  a storm  of 
indignation  from  Major  Fitch  and  his  adherents,  and  many  frantic 
petitions  to  the  General  Court.  These  infant  settlements  were  all  like 
children,  running  crying  to  their  parents  with  every  want  and  com- 
plaint, but  none  equalled  Plainfield  in  the  number,  variety  and  impor- 
tunity of  its  petitions.  The  outraged  settlers  whose  lands  were  now 
threatened  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  10,  1716,  in  this 
piteous  strain  : — 

“ Unto  whom  shall  the  oppressed  apply  themselves?  In  the  first  place, 
they  sigh,  they  groan  and  send  up  their  cries  unto  the  Lord  God,  who  in  his 
holy  word  directs  in  such  cases  to  apply  ourselves  unto  the  earthly  judges, 
our  rulers  and  fathers.  Thence  it  is,  we,  with  deepest  humility  as  on  our 
bended  knees,  lay  before  you  our  miserable,  deplorable,  undone  condition; 
unless  God  or  our  King  or  your  compassionate  selves  will  relieve  us. 

The  case  is  this : We  have  settled  on  the  south  part  of  Plainfield  many 
years  since,  which  lands  we  purchased.  We  find  that  the  plow  lands  and 
meadows  at  the  west  part  of  our  lots  had  been  purchased  of  the  natives  and 
confirmed  by  seal  to  Major  Fitch  and  some  others  in  1686,  and  he  having  bought 
the  others  out,  laid  out  our  allotments,  about  fourteen  in  number — some  fifty, 
some  sixty  rods  wide  and  about  two  miles  long, — so  that  we  have  improvable 
land  lying  west  of  us ; and  to  the  east  out-lots,  pasture  and  commonage,  with 
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timber,  which  Major  Fitch  caused  to  be  laid  out  to  promote  plantation  work’ 
which  allotments  were  recoriled  (we  suppose)  more  than  twelve  years  since 
and  now  stand  on  Plainfleld  l)ook,  and  many  of  the  allotments  were  laid  out 
by  Thomas  Williams  and  James  Deane. 

And,  secondly,  we  inform,  that  several  of  us  have  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  done  oiir  proportion  in  town  charijes,  both  as  to  setilini?  minister  and 
public  buildings ; yet  hath  the  town  of  Plainlield  voted  to  lay  out  both  our 
plow  lands  on  the  west  and  our  out-lots  on  the  east,  and  hath  appointed 
men  to  lay  them  out,  which  is  done  and  recorded,  nor  do  they  allow 
and  lay  out  to  us  any  lands  in  them,  so  that,  as  we  hnmbly  conceive, 
their  presumptuously  so  acting,  if  still  allowed  of  and  countenanced,  we 
and  our  families  are  and  must  be  undone.  We,  therefore,  pray  for  a patent  of 
our  lands  lying  east  of  the  former  patent,  according  to  each  one’s  lawful 
purchase;  not  prejudicing  any  town’s  legal  right.  Protest  signed  by  several, 
and  if  some  others  had  opportunity,  they  might  have  signed  what  we  here 
show,  and  that  twelve  years  since  we  declared  against  the  unjust  and  illegal 
proceedings  of  Plainfield,  contrary  to  their  grant  for  town  privileges. 

James  Fitch.  Elisha  Paine.  James  Deane. 

James  Welch.  Thomas  Harris.  John  Deane. 

Philip  Bump. 

Some  proprietors  had  not  opportunity  to  sign  and  some  are  children.” 

The  town  authorities,  in  justitication  of  this  measure,  referred  to 
“the  Great  Troubler  of  Israel  ” as  causing  all  the  trouble  by  complain- 
ing of  them  as  beyond  their  lines,  but  neitlier  plea  nor  response  received 
any  attention  from  the  obdurate  fathers,  who  left  their  troublesome 
children  to  tight  out  their  own  battles.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
attend  the  surveyor  upon  IVLajor  Fitch’s  notification — Joshua  Whitney 
and  others  .protesting  against  the  persons  chosen,  “ lest  they  should  do 
some  irregular  act  that  would  not  be  justifiable.”  William  Gallup  and 
John  Smith  were  directed  “ to  go  to  New  London  and  take  advice  of 
the  Honored  Governor  and  others,”  by  whose  mediation  the  matter 
was  probably  settled. 

All  these  losses  and  squabbles  did  not  prevent  growth  and  public 
improvements.  New  inhabitants  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Thomas 
Williams  was  now  town-clerk  ; Timothy  Pierce,  tavern-keeper  ; Samuel 
Douglas,  school-master  ; and  Samuel  Blunt,  the  man  to  sweep  the  meet- 
ing-house, having  twenty  shillings  per  year  for  his  pains.  William 
Deane  received  permission  to  make  a dam  across  Moosup  River,  by  his 
louse,  for  setting  up  mills.  In  1716,  John  Watson  was  “improved 
:o  keep  school — the  deacons  and  selectmen  to  order  the  school  and 
•eceive  the  money.”  It  was  next  agreed,  “that  the  school  should  be 
{;ept  in  three  places,  a suitable  place  provided  for  the  school-master  to 
quarter  at  and  a house  suitable  to  accommodate  each  part  during  the 
hue  of  the  school  being  continued  ih  that  part,  to  be  provided  at  the 
•Jiarge  of  each  part,  and  if  any  neglect  to  provide  such  place  the 
•omniittee  to  order  the  school  master  to  go  to  the  next  part.  School 
o be  kept  first  over  Moosup  River  ; next  in  middle  ; next  in  south 
)art.” 

In  1717,  a movement  was  initiated  for  the  erection  of  a new  meeting- 
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remote  from  the  public  worship  of  God  but  expected  to  have  it 
much  nearer  wlien  Plainfield  should  erect  a new  meeting-house,” 
“ but  the  place  now  stated  would  only  bring  fai-ther  difficulties  upon 
them,  being  more  remote  than  formerly  and  very  difficult  traveling, 
by  reason  of  bad  ways,  stony,  spongy  and  soft  land,  never  likely  to  be 
remedied,  and  begged  for  a more  central  location,  not  only  on  their  ac- 
count, but  for  their  ])oor  neighbors  who  lived  eastwai  d on  y*^  country 
lands,”  and  also  “ somewhat  accomadable  for  our  neighbors  who  live  in 
Volunto wn  with  much  difficulty^,  living  veiy  remote  and  ever  likely  to 
be  without  the  public  means  of  grace  by  reason  of  y®  brokenness  and 
barren  rocky  land  ;”  and  if  the  Assembly  could  not  now  change  the  lo- 
cation of  Plainfield  meeting-house,  they  begged  them  “in  their  great 
wisdom  to  find  out  some  way  to  relieve  them  from  such  tedious  travel 
on  the  Sabbath,”  either  by  annexing  us  to  poor  Voluntown,  and  giving 
to  them  and  us  and  the  inhabitants  now  living  on  the  country  land  all 
}'our  interest  in  those  lands,  and  make  of  these  three  places  one  re- 
ligious society,  and  state  a place  on  the  west  side  of  Pine  Hill  for  a 
meeting-house  and  invest  them  with  customary  powers  and  privi- 
leges.” 

These  petitions,  like  most  that  came  from  Plainfield,  were  re- 
jected by  both  houses  and  the  meeting-house  remained  on  the  place  as- 
signed near  Blodget’s — half  a mile  north  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Congregational  house  o^  worship — and  slowly  attained  completion. 
In  January,  1709,  the  committee  was  directed  to  provide  stuff  for 
finishing  and  order  the  placing  of  seats,  and  in  the  following 

year,  to  take  boards  from  the  old  house  to  the  new ; dispose  of 

the  room  behind  the  fore-seats  in  the  several  galleries  to  such  per- 
sons as  will  finish  them  at  their  own  cost;  and  to  see  that 

there  be  some  way  made  under  the  eaves  to  carry  the  water  off 
from  the  sides  of  the  house.  In  September,  1720,  the  house 
was  ready  for  occupation.  John  Howe,  Deacon  Warren,  Timothy 
Pierce,  John  Crery  and  Daniel  Lawrence  were  chosen  to  seat  it ; those 
over  fifty  years  according  to  age,  others  by^  estates — allowing  one  head 
to  a seat ; pews  to  be  distributed  according  to  estates.  So  arduous  was 
the  task  of  the  committee,  that  they  were  allowed  one  pound  in  money 
for  care  and  service.  In  December,  Joseph  Lawrence  was  chosen  “ to 
take  care  of  the  boys  and  girls  Sabbath  days  and  restrain  them  from 
playing  and  profaning  the  Sabbath.”  The  seating  of  the  meeting-house 
proving  unsatisfactory,  in  1721,  it  was  voted,  that  the  first  regulations 
should  not  stand  and  new  ones  were  adopted.  A pew  was  built  at  the 
town’s  cost,  probably  for  the  minister  ; Thomas  Williams  to  build  the 
second  pew,  east  side  of  pulpit.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  boys  and 
girls  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  “ should  sit  in  the  two  hind-seats  ot 
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the  body  except  the  two  last  seats;  the  girls  on  the  women’s  side,  the 
boys  on  the  men’s — male  negroes  behind  the  boys;  female  negroes 
behind  the  girls.”  It  is  evident  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  both 
nnmerons  and  disorderly,  as  a man  was  now  ])erched  up  in  the  gallery 
to  observe  the  young  peo{)le  below  and  restrain  them  from  doing  any 
damage  to  the  meeting-house  “ by  0])ening  the  windows  or  any  wise 
damnifying  the  glass  and  if  any  (him  or  her),  did  profane  the  Sabbath 
by  laughing  or  behaving  unseemly,  he  should  call  him  or  her  by  name 
and  so  reprove  them  therefor.”  These  arrangements  being  perfected 
and  the  new  meeting-house  fairly  accomplished,  the  relics  of  the  first 
were  sold  at  vendue  for  twelve  pounds  sterling.  Mr.  Coit  continued  to 
labor  faithfully  and  acceptably,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  new 
meeting-house,  had  twenty  pounds  added  to  his  salary.  A slight  “ un- 
easiness” was  developed  the  following  year,  and  removed  by  the  con- 
ciliatory efforts  of  a mediatory  committee. 

In  1717-18,  John  Stoyell,  one  of  the  most  noted  school- masters  of 
the  day,  was  employed  by  several  persons  in  the  middle  of  the  town  to 
instruct  their  own  children  and  others  for  twelve  months.  The  town 
accordingly  ordered  all  the  school  money  for  the  year  to  be  delivered  to 
these  persons  and  made  it  the  public  school  for  the  whole  town,  the  cost 
to  each  child  being  four-pence  a week  beside  the  public  money.  In 
1719,  Henry  Wake  was  school-master  three  months  at  Edward  Spald- 
ing’s quarter,  receiving  for  service  his  diet  and  five  pounds.  In  1721, 
Mr.  Walton  maintained  perambulatory  schools  in  the  different  neighboi- 
hoods,  the  town  paying  him  twelve  pounds,  finding  board  and  keeping 
a horse  for  him.  In  1720,  the  town  was  divided  into  to  school  dis- 
tricts north  and  south  of  meeting-house,  each  to  order  its  own  schools. 
In  May,  1722,  the  first  school-house  was  ordered — forty  or  fifty  rods 
from  the  meeting-house  on  the  country  -road,  and  in  1725,  two 
others  were  completed — one  at  the  south  end  between  James  Deane’s 
and  Thomas  Smith's  ; one  at  the  north,  near  Joseph  Shepard’s. 

The  bridge  over  the  Quinebaug  having  now  been  carried  away, 
Samuel  Shepard,  living  on  the  public  road  near  a convenient  place  for 
crossing,  was  at  considerable  charge  to  provide  a ferry-boat  sufficient  to 
"carry  a horse  and  man  and  was  allowed  by  the  Assembly,  May,  1722, 
“to  keep  said  ferry  for  the  space  of  five  years  next  coming;  and  the 
fees  thereof,  are  stated  to  be  four-pence  for  horse  and  niati.”  No  other 
public  ferry  was  allowed  between  the  towns,  Shepard  was  to  keep  good 
and  suitable  vessels  for  transportation  over  the  ferry  and  attend  to  its 
service. 

Notwithstanding  her  repeated  rebufis  and  failures,  Plainfield  con- 
tinued to  make  application  for  the  country  land  eastward,  accruing  to 
her,  as  she  persistently  maintained  both  by  manifest  destiny  and  present 
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possession.  In  1719,  a special  effort  was  made  and  John  Fellows  and 
Timothy  Pierce  appointed  to  press  their  claims  for  this  land — as  no 
more  than  a lawful  equivalent  for  their  land  on  the  Quinebaug — and 
even  offered  forty  pounds  for  it.  A committee  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Court,  which  after  viewing  the  land  and  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances  recommended  its  annexation  to  the  town- 
ship of  Vohmtown  then  struggling  for  existence.  This  advice  was 
followed  and  the  contested  country  land  incorporated  into  the  more 
needy  township — Plainfield  still  I’efusing  to  accept  the  situation  and 
resolutely  retaining  its  commons  for  pasturage.  Even  as  late  as  1723, 
she  })rotested  “ against  the  new  addition  to  Voluntown  which  takes  759 
acres  lying  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Plainfield  included  in  Win- 
throp’s  deed”  and  obtained  a fresh  committee  to  inquire  into  facts. 

The  difficulties  with  Canterbury  were  not  removed  even  when  the 
question,  of  fee  was  settled  in  Plainfield’s  favor,  and  both  towns  contin- 
ued “to  fight  it  out  on  that  line”  for  many  years.  Coniinittees  were 
long  requisite  “ to  see  persons  tliat  pull  down  or  demolish  Canterbury 
fence,”  and  numerous  petitions  vainly  urged  the  re  statement  and  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  line.  Tiie  General  Field,  so  needful  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants,  gave  endless  trouble  and  vexation  ; its 
fencing  was  maintained  with  great  labor  and  difficulty  and  its  proper 
care  and  clearing  necessitated  the  employment  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-three  “field-drivers” — a public  town  office  instituted  about  1720. 

Plainfield’s  unhap[)y  land  bind  boundary  quarrels  not  only  retarded 
her  growth  and  prosperity,  but  developed  much  recklessness  and  law- 
lessness among  its  inhabitants.  Reports  of  many  disorders  and  irregu- 
larities are  found  in  New  London  Court  records : acts  not  only  of 
insurbordination  and  violence  but  of  scandalous  immoralities.  A son 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  was  severely  punished,  “for  falsifying  cer- 
tain bills  of  credit”  and  “ uttering  them  so  falsified,”  while  a prominent 
resident  of  the  towm,  convicted  of  improper  intimacy  with  the  wife  of 
one  of  its  oldest  and  most  respected  cilizens,  was  sentenced — “To  be 
whipped  twenty-five  stripes  on  his  naketl  body  ; burnt  on  the  forehead 
with  the  letter  A by  a hot  iron  and  to  wear  a halter  about  his  neck 
on  the  outside  of  his  garment  during  his  abode  in  this  Colony  so  that 
it  may  be  visible,  and  when  found  without  it,  upon  proper  infor- 
mation, to  be  whipped  again  and  pay  charge  of  prosecution.” 

No  record  is  left  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  Plainfield  church 
during  this  period.  Joshua  Whitney  was  elected  to  the  deacon’s  office, 
upon  the  decease  of  William  Douglas  in  1719.  Thomas  Williams,  one 
of  Plainfield’s  most  active  ])ublic  men,  died  m 1723.  Timothy  Pierce 
succeeded  him  in  the  ca[)taincy  of  the  train  band  and  other  public  offices, 
served  as  representative  from  1717  to  1726;  in  1718,  was  appointed 
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justice  of  the  peace;  in  1725,  justice  of  the  Quorum  for  Xew  London 
County,  and  judge  of  tlie  Ih'obate  Court  in  tlie  district  of  Windham. 
In  1725,  Plainfield  was  visited  by  a “ very  distressing  sickness  and 
great  mortality,”  so  that  they  could  not  get  help  among  themselves  to 
attend  the  sick  but  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  other  towns  for  aid.  About 
twenty  persons  were  buried  in  town  within  a few  months,  including 
some  of  its  first  and  leading  citizens,  viz.  John  Hall,  Samuel  Shepard, 
James  Deane,  Benjamin  Palmer,  Matthias  Button,  Ephraim  Wheeler, 
Ifiiillip  Bump  and  Samuel  Howe.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
Qiiinebaug  Country  were  now  rapidly  passing  away — not  so  much  from 
any  violent  disease  as  from  their  change  of  habits,  and  especially  from 
excessive  use  of  liquor,  from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  restrain 
them. 


XXL 

CANTERBURY. 

CANTERBURY,  when  endowed  with  town  privileges,  October, 
1703,  had  but  few  inhabitants  — only  ten  west-side  residents 
signing  the  articles  of  separation  — but  their  character  and  circum- 
stances made  amends  for  the  smallness  of  their  number.  Most  of 
them  were  men  of  means  and  position,  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  and  well  fitted  to  initiate  and  carry  on  the 
settlement  of  the  new  township.  Major  Fitch,  as  “ lord-proprietor” 
of  much  of  the  land,  had  probably  the  sole  sway  for  a time,  but 
Elisha  Paine,  the  Adamses,  Clevelands  and  Johnsons,  were  men  of 
energy  and  public  spirit  and  soon  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
Their  residences  were  in  the  east  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  Quine- 
baug  valley.  The  privilege  of  Rowlands  Brook,  a short  distance 
northwest  from  Peagscomsuck,  was  granted  to  Samuel  Adams  in 
1703,  for  building  and  maintaining  a corn-mill.  Suitable  “ways”  con- 
nected the  settlement  with  Norwich,  Windham  and  distant  Wood- 
stock.  Obadiah  Johnson,  living  near  the  Quinebaug  opposite  Isaac 
Shepard’s,  was  allowed,  in  1703,  to  keep  a house  of  public  entertain- 
ment— “ provided  he  keeps  good  order” — and  here  town  meetings  were 
held  and  public  business  transacted. 

No  record  of  the  organization  of  town  government  is  preserved,  but 
it  was  doubtless  soon  effected.  The  first  town -clerk  was  probably  Eli- 
sha Paine;  the  first  selectmen,  William  Johnson,  Samuel  Adams  and 
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Eleazer  BroY'n.  The  first  recorded  public  act  of  the  town  was  its  pro- 
test against  the  breacli  of  the  articles  of  separation,  making  the  Quine- 
baug  River  the  boundary  line  between  the  townships  instead  of  a line 
due  south  from  tlie  centre  of  Peagscomsuck  Island — a change  which 
Canterbury  never  consented  to  and  which  caused,  as  we  have  seen, 
endless  confusion  and  contentions. 

The  absence  of  early  records  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  town,  but  it  was  probably  very  slow  for  several  years. 
The  tenure  of  the  land  was  ])rejudical  to  its  growth  and  best  interests. 
“Before  we  were  a town,”  reports  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  “Major  Fitch, 
Richai-d  Bushnell  and  the  Tracys  had  swept  up  all  the  good  land  ujion 
the  Quinebaug,  with  all  the  other  good  land,  wheresoever  it  lay,  and 
all  for  a song  or  a trifle  ; so  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  poor  rocky 
hills  and  hungry  land  such  as  no  wise  man  under  Heaven  Avould  have 
ventured  to  settle  upon.”  Settlers  were  encouraged  to  come  by  a 
promise  of  good  land  upon  reasonable  terms  if  they  would  settle  a town, 
but  found  themselves  deceived  and  deluded.  Land  titles  were  obscure 
and  conflicting  and  some  tracts  had  been  sold  and  re-sold  by  Owaneco 
till  it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was  the  rightful  owner,  and  often  sub- 
duing and  cultivating  such  rough  lands  as  were  left  them,  the  settlers 
had  often  to  pay  off  successive  claimants  or  be  sued  from  Court  to 
Court  to  their  great  costand  damage.  Mr.  Adams  declares,  that  he 
“ bought  first  of  Major  Fitch  ; then  of  Captain  Mason  and  Owaneco  ; 
third  of  Captain  John  Mason,  so  as  to  avoid  all  trouble,  and  lastly  of 
Captain  Bushnell  ; and  in  addition  to  all  this,  was  harassed  by  suits 
with  the  Tracys.”  Other  settlers  met  with  equal  difficulties  in  securing 
land  and  titles,  and  had  to  pay  oppressive  rents  and  heavy  rates  and 
charges. 

With  these  obstacles  and  difficulties,  population  increased  but  slowly. 
Eleazer  Brown  of  Chelmsford,  bought  land  at  Wanungatuck  of  the 
Tracys  in  1704.  Jonathan  Ashley,  Benjamin  Baldwin  and  Henry 
Smith  ai)pear  among  the  inhabitants  in  1705.  Samuel  Butts  of  Dor- 
chester settled  near  Wanungatuck  in  1706,  and  John  Pelton  and 
Jeremiah  Plympton,  Charles  and  Paul  Davenport  of  Dorchester, 
bought  land  in  the  south  of  Canterbury,  “ with  buildings  and  fences,” 
of  Jeremiah  Fitch  the  same  year. 

As  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Quinebaug  River  to  attend  re- 
ligious Avorship,  had  been  the  chief  gi-ound  of  town  organization,  the 
Canterbury  people,  as  soon  as  practicable,  procui’ed  a minister  and 
established  regular  religious  services,  prepared  limber  and  made  some 
arrangements  for  building  a meeting-house.  In  1705,  Robert  Green, 
for  thirty  shillings,  made  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  three 
and  a half  acres  of  land  on  a hill  near  his  house,  “ to  build  and  erect  a 
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nioetino'-hoiise  on,  or  for  training,  or  any  other  use  tlie  said  inhabitants 
of  Canterbury  shall  see  cause  for,” — a plot  still  known  as  Canterbury 
Green.  The  number  ot‘  settlers  was  still  so  small  that  they  felt  unecpial 
to  the  great  work  of  building  a house  of  worshij)  and  settling  a min- 
ister without  increase  of  territory  and  population.  A strip  of  unappro- 
j)riated  land  on  the  north  was  found  to  be  as  essential  to  their  existence 
and  jirosperity,  as  “the  country  land  east”  to  their  Plainfield  neighbors. 
Some  of  the  residents  of  this  land — Richard  Adams,  John  Woodward, 
Edward  Spalding  and  Jabez  Utter — were  anxious  to  join  with  them 
in  establishing  i-eligious  worshii).  After  one  or  two  fruitless  appeals, 
for  assistance  and  enlargement,  ]\Iajor  Fitch  and  Elisha  Paine  tlms 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  : — 

“ Whereas  two  yeai*s  ago  you  were  pleased  to  grant  us,  the  inhabitants  of 
Canterbury,  to  be  a town  separate  from  Plaintield,  yet  although  it  was  not  at 
first  our  seeking  or  desire  yet  being  over-persuaded  and  advised  by  the  Reve- 
rends Messrs.  Noyes,  Saltonstall  and  Treat  to  yield  unto  said  desires  and  otters 
of  our  neighbors  on  y^  east  side  of  the  Quinebaug,  according  to  an  agreement 
that  has  been  before  you  more  than  once;  and  since,  also  we  did  petition  this 
Assembly  for  that  which  is  so  highly  necessary,  viz.  to  put  your  sanction  to  an 
agreement  for  the  etpial  and  just  way  of  raising  our  public  charges,  partly  on 
lands  unimproved  (as  hath  been  the  reasonable  custom  in  new  places,  until  our 
meeting-house  and  ministerial  house  be  built).  We  also  petitioned  for  ye  en- 
largement of  our  town  bounds  northward  up  to  Captain  Blackwell’s  south  line 
— it  being  about  two  and  a half  or  thi’ee  miles.  As  to  these,  our  so  reasona- 
ble requests,  the  honorable  and  considerate  Lower  House  did  once  and  again 
in  two  several  General  Assemblies  grant  our  request,  but  once  and  again  it 
was  stopped  and  lodged  in  y^  Upper  House,  for  what  just  reason  we  know 
not.  But  if  any  be,  we  humbly  pray  we  ina}’^  be  informed  of  it ; and  that  which 
makes  it  seem  yet  more  strange  to  us,  is,  that  in  all  such  grants,  particular 
persons’  property  is  secured.  Honored  Gentlemen  and  since  it  is  so  that  we 
have  gotten  timber  for  a meeting-house  and  are  treating  with  a jmung  min- 
ister to  settle  with  us,  who  has  been  some  time  with  us,  so  as  that  now  its 
verily  the  case  with  us,  if  that  this  Honorable  Assembly  do  not  grant  our  de- 
sires, y®  House  of  God  will  not  be  built  and  no  minister  settled.  That  your- 
selves may  be  more  sensible  of  our  condition,  we  have  made  choice  of  our 
loving  neighbors.  Major  James  Pitch  and  Mr.  Elisha  Paine,  to  otter  this  our 
third  petition,  who  are  ye  Queen’s  103ml  subjects  and  your  willing  and  humble 
servants.  May,  1705.” 

The  Assembly,  tl)ereu])on,  ai)proved,  ratified  and  confirmed  the 
metliod  agreed  upon  for  levying  lates  and  referred  the  request  for  en- 
largement to  the  Genei’al  Court  in  October,  which  failed  to  consider 
it — whereupon  Canterbuiy,  in  her  zeal  to  possess  this  land,  came  again 
to  the  Honorable  Assembly,  May  6,  1706,  with  her  fourth  application, 
humbly  showing  : — 

“ Whereas  formerly,  so  now  we  humbly  pray  that  there  be  a grant  of  an  en- 
largement on  our  town  bounds  at  the  north  end  up  to  Captain  Blackwell’s 
south  line,  which  is  about  three  miles  and  in  reason  can  not  be  added  to  any 
other  town  neither  is  it  capable  of  being  a town  by  itself — 

The  Honorable  Deputies  were  so  just  as  to  grant  our  reasonable  desire  but 
how  or  why  it  stopped  in  the  Worshipful  Upper  House,  we  know  not  and  ’tis 
so  much  the  more  strange  to  us  in  that  all  such  grants  property  is  to  be  se- 
cured so  that  no  person  can  be  damnified.  We  pray  you,  kind  gentlemen,  to 
consider  our  condition;  our  town  about  four  miles  wide;  Norwich  on  ye 
south;  Windham  on  y®  -west  and  Plainfield  on  the  east — so  that  there  is 
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no  other  way  for  an  enlargement  but  this  strip  of  land  which  we  have 
thus  prayetl-i’or;  without  ye  expectation  of  which  we  would  never  have 
undertook  to  be  a town;  without  which,  all  our  hitherto  endeavors  to  be 
a town,  is  like  to  come  to  iioughi;  our  timber  we  have  got  for  a meeting- 
house is  likely  to  lie  and  rot— the  people  will  do  nothiiig  more  about  it  because 
of  our  straightness;  no  minister  dare  venture  to  settle  amongst  us  unless  we 
be  enlarged;  our  inhabitants  that  love  religion  are  drawing  off  and  our  lands 
are  like  to  tall  in  such  men’s  hands  as  care  not  for  the  gospel — so  that  ere  long 
there  will  not  be  so  much  as  the  name  of  religion  in  this  place.  Now  your 
granting  unto  us  that  which  was  so  just  and  reasonable  on  your  part  and  ab- 
solutely necessary  on  our  part  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  the  God  of  justice 
and  mercy  would  be  pleased  to  bless  and  direct  you,  so  that  we,  and  all  the 
new  plantations  who  are  going  forward  to  build  God’s  house  and  settle  a min- 
ister, may  have  occasion  to  bless  God  for  you  and  your  administrations.  So 
prays  your  willing  and  obedient  servants,  the  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  by 

Elisha  Paine, 

William  Johnson, 

Eleazer  Brown,  Select-men. 

Captain  Joseph  Wadsworth  and  Captain  Nichols  of  Hartford,  with  our 
neighbors  Major  Pitch  and  Tixhall  Plnsworth,  chosen  to  appear  and  manage 
this  petition.” 

Undismayed  by  the  dejilorable  consequences  threatened,  the  ‘‘Wor- 
shipful Upper  House  ” still  refused  to  grant  this  petition  for  reasons 
hereafter  indicated.  The  failure  of  attempts  to  secure  jurisdiction  of 
the  valley  land  has  been  already  related,  and  the  southern  and  western 
bounds  of  Canterbury  were  equally  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
southeim  line  was  easily  rectitied,  but  the  western  remained  in  con- 
troversy for  nearly  half  a century.  Canterbury  assumed  the  original 
bound  prescribed  by  Uig3as  and  laid  down  by  the  first  surveyors  of 
Joshua’s  Tract.  Windham  maintained  the  true  south  line  run  by  her 
own  committee.  The  gore  between  these  lines  was  claimed  by  both 
towns.  It  has  been  stated  by  many  historians,  even  by  Trumbull, 
usually  so  accurate,  that  “ Canterbury  originally  belonged  to  Wind- 
ham,” but  this  is  manifestly  inq)0ssible,  as  the  territory  of  Windham 
was  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  will  to  aline  south  from  Appaquage, 
and  by  the  orders  of  Uncas,  who  had  chai'ge  of  its  laying  out,  the  line 
was  run  a little  west  of  south,  following  Ni])muck  Path  rather  than  the 
compass.  The  bitter  and  protracted  contest  for  the  land  between  these 
rival  boundaries  probably  led  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  territory  was 
in  conflict  and  that  Canterbury  had  once  belonged  to  Windham.  In 
1704,  Windham  appointed  a committee  to  treat  with  Canterbury  people 
respecting  their  bounds  and  not  to  agree  with  them  further  west  than  a 
certain  s|)ecitied  point.  Canterbury  not  agreeing  to  anything  but  the 
original  line,  the  committee  was  directed,  “ to  run  a south  line  from 
Appaquage  and  fix  boundaries,”  and,  a few  years  later,  proceeded  to 
lay  out  the  disputed  land  and  assume  its  jurisdiction.  The  first  Canter- 
bury settlers  in  this  vicinity  were  8te})hen  Cook,  Richard  and  Benoni 
Woodward  and  Joseph  Hide,  who  purchased  land  on  Little  River  in 
1703.  Jonathan  Hide  and  Stephen  Frost  soon  after  settled  in  this 
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section.  George  Lilly,  who  purchased  land  between  Nipmuck  Path 
and  Little  River  in  1710,  was  claimed  by  Windham. 

In  1707,  Canterbury  organized  her  first  military  company;  William 
Johnson,  ensign.  In  1708,  she  was  released  from  the  payment  of 
country  rate  to  the  Colony,  on  condition  that  the  money  due  “be 
improv^ed  by  them  for  the  building  a meeting-house  in  their  town 
within  one  year  next  coming.”  In  1709,  she  gave  in  a list  of  thirty- 
five  male  ijihabitants  and  £1,619.  10s.  taxable  estates. 

With  the  aid  thus  afforded,  CanteiLury  was  able  in  time  to  complete 
her  meeting  house,  even  without  the  land  north  which  had  been 
deemed  so  indispensable.  A house  for  the  minister  was  also  provided, 
and,  in  1711,  the  town  received  liberty  from  the  Assembly  “to  gather 
a chui'ch  and  call  a minister  to  office  amongst  them,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  gosjxd  and  the  order  of  discipline  established  by  this 
Government.”  The  minister  called  was  Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook,  son  of 
Rev.  Josei^h  Estabrook,  of  Concord,  a graduate  of  Harvard  in  1696, 
who  had  been  some  years  preacdiing  in  Canterbury  to  general  accept- 
ance. Nothing  is  known  of  the  terms  of  settlement.  “The  church 
was  constituted  June  13,  1711” — Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting,  Coit,  John 
Woodward,  of  Norwich,  and  Salmon  Treat,  of  Preston,  officiating  in 
the  public  services.  The  covenant  adopted  was  more  elaborate  than 
those  in  the  neighboring  churches.  No  mention  was  made  of  Say- 
brook  Platform  nor  any  specific  form  of  discipline  indicated.  The 
signers  agreed,  “ to  hold  fast  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  good  manners 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,”  and  “ to  submit  to  the  discipline 
of  Christ  in  his  church  . . . that  the  woi'ship  of  God  may  be 

upheld  in  the  power  and  spiritualness  thereof  among  us.”  Samuel 
Estabrook,  Eleazer  Brown,  Elisha  Paine,  Samuel  .Cleveland,  John 
Woodward,  Richard  Woodward  and  Stephen  Frost,  signing  the  cove- 
nant, were  recognized  as  the  ‘ seven  pillars  ’ or  constituent  members 
of  the  church,  and  Mr.  Estabrook  ordained  the  same  day  as  its  pastor. 
Mr.  Whiting  gave  the  charge,  Mr.  Treat  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
Eleazer  Brown  was  soon  chosen  deacon.  Timothy  Backus,  James 
Hyde,  Josiah  Cleveland,  Richard  Adams,  Jun.,  Samuel  Butts,  Thomas 
Brown,  with  their  wives,  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams  and  one  or  two  others, 
united  with  the  church  in  1712-13,  making  the  whole  membership 
twenty  five. 

Having  thus  provided  for  religious  worship  and  ordinances,  the 
peoj)le  of  Canterbury  devoted  themselves  with  equal  earnestness  to 
the  settlement  of  their  secular  affairs,  as  the  various  quarrels  respecting 
bounds  and  land  titles  greatly  impeded  progress.  Major  Fitch  had 
already  moved  to  the  Assembly  for  liberty  to  survey  and  settle  the 
western  boundary  line,  and  upon  further  representations  from  Elisha 
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Paine  and  8ainuel  Adams — sent  as  deputies  by  Canterbury  in  May, 
1711 — of  the  uncoinforlable  state  and  condition  of  the  ])eople,  “by  reason 
of  their  divers  claims  and  controversies  about  tlieir  lands  in  that  town, 
and  about  their  titles  to  the  same  and  division  thoi’eof,  and  by  reason 
that  several  persons  there  liave  bought  and  purchased  of  the  Indians  or 
others,  one  and  the  same  parcel  in  maTiy  places,” — the  Assembly, 
“ being  minded  and  willing  to  make  a quiet,  peaceable  and  just  settle- 
ment of  the  said  lands,”  appointed  William  Pitkin,  Esq.,  Messrs  John 
Elliott,  Solomon  Tracy,  Samuel  Adams  and  Samuel  Butts,  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  be  a committee  to  advise  and  assist  in  stating, 
dividing  and  settling  said  land.  Yet,  with  all  their  care,  no  perma- 
nent settlement  was  then  effected.  ()ba<]iah  Johnson  and  Samuel 
Adams  offered  to  throw  up  to  the  town  one  third  of  their  purchase 
from  Owaneco,  accommodating  the  town  with  minister’s  lot  and 
ministry  lot,  the  remainder  to  be  divided  between  the  inhabitants,  and 
have  all  surveyed  and  [)arceled  out,  taking  advice  from  two  or  three 
Indians — pi'ovided  this  purchase  was  confirmed  to  them.  The  town  so 
fill’  accepted  this  offer  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land  near  the  meeting- 
house and  thiity  in  the  west  of  the  town  were  laid  out  to  Mr. 
Estabrook,  but  no  further  division  was  accomplished  for  some  years. 

At  the  instigation  of  Major  Fitch,  the  disputed  lines  between 
Windham  and  Canterburv  were  thoroughly  investigated  in  1710-11. 
Bushnell  and  Leffingwell,  who  had  assisted  in  the  first  survey 
of  Joshua’s  Tract,  both  testified  that  they  were  sent  by  Uncas 
to  measui-e  eight  miles  south  from  Appacpiage  by  Ni])niuck  Path, 
that  they  then  understood  that  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Path 
was  Owaneco’s,  and  did  know  that  the  Legatees  never  by  all  their 
actions  nor  in  their  viewing  the  lands  for  a patent,  supposed  “ that 
they  had  any  title  on  the  east  side  of  said  path.”  The  General 
Assembly,  after  hearing  their  reports  and  testimonies,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  original  line,  running  from  Appaquage  to  a white 
oak  tree  marked  with  the  letter  B,  ought  to  be  the  dividing 
line  between  the  towns,  and  therefore  empowered  and  ordeied  the 
worshipful  Matthew  Allen,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Plumb,  May,  1712, 
“ to  endeavor  to  find  out  and  renew  the  said  line,  and  extend  it  to 
Norwich  bounds  and  renew  and  refresh  the  same  with  proper  marks,” 
but  if  unable  to  find  this  “ antient  line  ” they  were  to  run  and  stake 
one,  according  to  the  description  of  the  same  and  the  last  Will  of 
Joshua.  The  committee  was  able  to  find  the  line  and  refresh  it,  and 
in  May,  1713,  it  wTas  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  as  the 
dividing  line  between  Canterbury  and  Windham. 

In  other  matters,  Canterbury  was  equally  successful.  A petition 
was  sent  to  the  Genei’al  Assembly,  May  5,  1712,  showing  “ that  though 
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the  town  of  Plainfield  was  once  regularly  laid  out  and  our  money  paid 
for  it,  yet  through  some  mishap,  the  return  of  the  committee  appointed 
was  lost  out  of  Court  and  never  recorded,”  and  also  that  the  Justice  of 
Plainfield  had  refused  to  swear  the  listers,  “ which,  with  the  uncertainty 
of  our  town  bounds  (not  being  recorded),  puts  us  out  of  capacity 
either  for  town  or  country  rates  ; ” and  pi  aying  “ that  the  town  bounds 
might  be  stated  and  confirmed  according  to  the  tbrmer  laying  out  by 
Messrs.  Wetherell,  Pitkin  and  Ely,  as  ordered  by  the  General  Court  in 
1699,”  and  “that  lysters  may  be  sworn,  that  we  may  the  better  per- 
form our  res})ective  duties,  and  that  for  time  to  come  there  mny  be 
some  person  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  our  town  ofiicers.” 
The  Assembly,  in  res})onse,  granted  full  power  unto  the  town -clerk  of 
Canterbury  to  administer  the  necessary  oaths  required  by  law  for  town 
officers,  and  directed  ]\[r.  John  Plumb,  New  London  County  surveyor, 
to  run  and  settle  the  bounds  of  the  town.  Mr.  Plumb  ])roceeded  to 
Canterbury  and  made  the  needful  surveys,  “ but  found  two  lines  between 
Plainfield  and  Canterbury  had  been  granted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
one,  the  Quinebaug  ; the  other,  somewhat  ditlering,  and  no  direction 
given  him  by  which  line  to  run,  whereby  he  was  at  a loss  and  ])rayed 
for  direction.”  The  Assembly  once  more  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and,  notwithstanding  a most  earnest  ])etition  from  Plainfield 
that  the  bound  might  extend  no  further  west  than  the  Quinebaug 
River,  resolved,  October,  1714: — 

“ That  the  surveyor  of  the  County  of  New  London,  upon  the  motion  and 
at  the  charge  of  the  town  of  Canterbury,  run  the  east  bounds  of  the  said 
town,  viz.,  from  the  centre  of  the  island  called  Peagscomsuck,  a due  east  line 
one  quarter  of  a mile,  and  from  thence  a straight  line  to  the  south  bounds,  to 
fall  upon  the  south  bounds  within  a mile  eastward  from  Quinebaug  Liver, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
town  of  Plaintield.  made  on  December  24.  1702,  and  compleat  the  same  and 
make  return  thereof,  as  well  as  of  .the  other  lines  of  said  town  ordered  to  be 
run  by  the  said  surveyor.” 

Not  only  did  Canterbury  thus  regain  the  jurisdiction  of  this  im- 
portant part  of  her  original  territory  and  secure  the  confirmation  of 
the  stri]>  contested  by  Windham,  but  she  was  also  enlarged  by  the 
annexation  of  land  northward,  the  Assembly  enacting,  October,  1714, 
“that  the  tract  of  land  between  the  towns  of  Canterbury  and  Plainfield 
should  be  equally  divided  and  the  southern  ))ait  belong  to  Canterbury.” 
Richard  Adams,  John  Woodward,  E'lward  Spalding  and  Daniel  Cady, 
residents  of  this  tract,  were  thus  added  to  the  inliabitants  of  Canter- 
bury. 

The  settlement  of  the  bounds  was  followed  by  an  infiux  of  ]^o])ulation. 
Some,  indeed,  were  “ vagabond  fellows,”  introduced  by  Major  Pitch, 
who  bought  and  sold  land  but  never  “ bore  any  public  charges  either 
in  church  or  commonwealth,  not  so  much  as  one  penny,”  but  others 
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were  men  of  character  and  position.  Edward  Raynesford,  of  Cam- 
bridge, purchased  land  of  Jeremiah  Plympton,  and  removed  to 
Canterbury  in  1714.  James  Bradford,  of  Norwich,  and  John  Dyer, 
brother  of  Thomas  of  Windham,  settled  in  Canterbury  in  1715.  The 
train-band  company  was  so  enlarged  that  Joseph  Adams  was  made  its 
lieutenant,  and  Edward  Spalding  ensign.  Elisha  Paine,  Samuel  Adams, 
Samuel  Butts  and  Joseph  and  John  Adams  served  successively  as 
representatives  to  the  General  Court.  As  no  justice  of  the  peace  had 
yet  been  ap’pointed  for  the  town,  the  clerk  was  vested  with  unusual 
powers,  while  Major  Fitch,  as  magistrate,  managed  other  public 
affairs. 


XXIL 

MAJOR  FITCH.  DIVISION  OF  LAND.  GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

"l^TAJOR  Fitch,  during  these  years,  was  unquestionably  tlie  leading 
•T-T_L  citizen  of  Canterbury,  though  his  pretensions  and  exactions  in- 
volved him  in  frequent  quarrels  with  his  fellow-townsmen.  In  public 
and  political  affairs  he  was  still  very  prominent,  though  often  in  collision 
with  the  government  and  its  officials.  The  Mohegan  land  claim,  by 
which  he  had  gained  possession  of  such  large  tracts  of  country, 
involved  the  Colony  in  greac  difficulty.  False  representations  of  her 
treatment  of  the  Mohegans  laid  before  the  British  Government,  had 
led  to  a thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  question,  resulting  in  the 
conviction  that  this  claim  was  untenable  and  that  the  land  held  by 
Fitch  and  Mason  under  it,  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut. A more  stringent  Indian  policy  was  now  adopted.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  take  away  lands  already  sold  and  appropriated, 
or  to  disturb  townships  previously  settled,  but  further  sales  of  Mohegan 
laud  and  the  laying  out  of  new  townships  within  this  disputed  terri- 
tory were  precluded  as  far  as  possible.  Major  Fitch  entered  into  this 
contest  with  characteristic  energy  and  impetuosity,  aided  and  abetted 
the  Masons  and  Dudley  in  their  efforts  to  secure  possession  of  the 
whole  Mohegan  and  Pequot  Country,  and  resolutely  refused  to  relin- 
quish any  part  of  his  claim.  In  1747,  he  sold  the  territory  afterward 
incorporated  as  the  township  of  Ashford  to  several  gentlemen,  but  the 
General  Court  refused  to  confirm  the  purchase.  In  1717,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  out  lots  and  make  arrangements  for  settling  a township  north 
of  Tolland,  whereupon  Governor  Saltonstall,  with  advice  of  the 
Council,  issued  the  following  ])roclaination  : — 

“ Feb.  19,  ITlf . Whereas,  1 have  been  credibly  informed  that  some 
persons,  under  color  of  the  couiiteiiance  and  approbation  of  the  Governor 
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and  Coinpaii}^  of  this  Colony,  have  presumed  to  lay  out  a certain  tract  of  land 
within  the  same,  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Enfield  on  the  west  and  Tolland  on 
the  south,  under  the  denomination  of  a township,  and  have  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  divide  the  tract  into  lots  and  invite  inhabitants,  encouraging  them  to 
make  settlements  there,  and  many  may  be  tempted  to  commit  great  trespass 
upon  the  said  land,  which,  of  right,  appertains  to  the  said  Government  and 
Colony. 

For  the  preventing  of  which  mischief,  I have  thought  good,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  signify  that  all  pretensions  whatsoever  of  any 
grant  of  leave,  labor,  conntenaiice  or  approbation  of  the  Government  for  the 
settling  of  a township  there  are  wholly  false:  that  the  said  tract  has  not  been 
granted  to  any  person  whatever,  as  also,  that  special  order  is  taken  for  the 
prosecution  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  found  to  commit  any  trespass.” 

Major  Fitch,  who  was  unwell  at  the  time  and  greatly  harassed  by 
business  peqdexities,  was  thrown  into  such  a tempest  of  rage  by  this 
prohibition  that  he  entirely  forgot  his  respect  for  the  Government  and 
position  as  a magistrate,  and  as  if  he  were  indeed  “Lord  Proprietor  of 
the  Colony,”  replied  by  the  following  counter  proclamation  : — 

“ The  Honored  James  Fitch,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  a certain  tract  of  land  to 
the  east  of  Enfield  : — 

A Proclamation. 

Whereas,  I have  seen  lit,  with  ye  advice  of  good  and  able  counsel,  to  give 
further  encouragement  for  the  seUling  of  a new  town  to  the  east  of  Enfield, 
by  informing  ye  good  men  that  hath  taken  up  lots  and  are  going  to  settle — I may 
first  observe,  That  the  land  is  certainly  within  the  stated  recorded  Mohegan 
Sachem  bounds  and  in  ye  very  foundation  as  to  property  of  Woodstock,  Pom- 
fret  and  several  other  towns,  and  hath  for  more  than  forty  years  been  owned 
in  both  Governments ; b.y  our  General  Assembly  in  times  of  Governors  Leet 
and  Treat,  who  acknowledged  the  natives’  rights  to  be  good : 3,  the  stated 
recorded  Sachem  east,  west,  north  and  south  bounds — approved  in  hingland  by 
her  Majesty’s  attorney-general  and  ye  return  of  ye  Lords  ye  commissioners, 
attested  copies  out  of  England  I have  by  me — it  not  appearing  to  them 
that  the  land  claimed  by  the  natives  was  intended  to  pass  to  ye  Corporation  of 
ye  English  Colony  of  Connecticut,  or  that  it  was  intended  to  dispossess  ye 
Indians  or  proper  natives,  who  before  and  after  the  grant  w'ere  the  possessors 
of  the  land. 

I add  not  here,  in  that  I have  been  persuaded  to  make  public  at  large  the 
which  here  I only  give  hints  of  ; as,  also,  ye  heads  of  three  noble  pleas  in 
England  to  prove  native  rights  in  Aiuerica,  that  neither  King  nor  Parliament 
can  take  it  from  them  without  agreement  or  their  consent,  Ac. 

As  to  a kind  of  proclamation  lately  come  forth  from  the  Honorable  Governor 
and  Council  in  I'ebruary  last,  I had  thought  to  have  taken  it  to  pieces,  and  I 
think  I could  have  done  it  and  cut  it  into  as  many  pieces  as  the  Protestants 
did  the  Popish  wooden  god,  but  on  second  thought  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity ye  next  General  Assembly  to  lay  this  and  other  law  cases  before  them, 
in  oi'der  to  bring  it  orderly  before  King  and  Council  if  occasion  i-ecpiires. 

Enfield,  Nardi  22,  1717. 

God  save  the  King  and  Colony  of  Connecticut  from  self-designing  and  self- 
seeking  men.” 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  most  insolent  manifesto,  a warrant  was 
issued,  sumnioning  Major  Fitch  to  appear  before  Uich  ird  Christopher, 
of  New  London,  assistant,  and  answer  for  its  “ false  and  seditious 
expressions,”  but  he — “ lame  and  not  able  to  ride  ” — refused  to  obey, 
and  sent  the  following  missive  : — 

“ To  Mr.  Richard  Christopher: 

Last  March,  you  sent  the  sheriff  with  a great  and  special  warrant  to 
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seize  me  body  and  bones  and  bring-  me  before  yourself  as  if  I had  been  a felon, 
whereupon  I presume  to  ofler  some  Canterbury  notions. 

1.  Warrant  not  legal  under  Charter  Government. 

2.  Not  customary,  a signification  to  any  person  that  hath  been  in  respect 
and  interest,  must  be  seized  bod.y  and  bones,  Ipse  facto,  in  a moment,  carried 
away — say  they — it  hath  not  been  lieai-d  in  this  Colony. 

3.  Say  they,  where  is  .ye  complainor  or  why  not  bonds  given?  'Some  will 
plainly  talk  as  that  I might  cause  you  to  be  so  served,  sent  to  Fairfield;  with 
some  other  idle  discourse. 

But  now,  worshipful,  to  say  two  or  three  words — if  not  too  much  boldness 
for  a very  little  person  under  any  circumstances  to  ofler  a word  of  advice,  it 
should  be  thus : Call  in  your  warrant — be  it  as  it  will,  and  to  one  constable 
send  a summons  for  me  to  appear  before  ye  next  Gen.  Assembly  and  I will 
appear  and  answer,  if  God  gives  me  life  and  health;  or  by  my  attornies,  men 
of  brain,  and  purses  to  manage  it  in  both  England  [and  Americaj,  and  then  I 
will  promise  to  send  or  give  the  Hon.  Council  in  New  London  a copy  of  my  com- 
plaint. I can  only  add,  that  being  informed  by  ye  sheritf  j’-ou  were  going  to 
Boston,  I was  unwilling  to  hazard  my  life  and  health  and  you  not  at  home — 
and  if  speedy  banishment  or  imprisonment  be  designed,  whether  three  or  four 
bondmen  may  not  prevent  it  at  present.  In  these  twu>  things  pray  inform  me, 
and  it  will  oblige  him  who  hath  and  will  love  and  esteem  you— though  I 
suppose  1 have  suttered  more  under  your  administration  than  any  one  in  the 
country — a friend  to  law,  justice  and  peace,  ye  defender  of  law.  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  unto,  then  I will  be  your  real  friend,  James  Fitch. 

Canterbury,  April  24,  1717. 

Sir.  If  anything  amiss  in  these  lines,  pray  ascribe  it  to  ye  great  pain  I am 
in  my  leg,  pray  excuse  me  this  time.” 

In  a ])rivate  letter  to  Governor  Saltonstall,  Major  PMch  complained 
most  bitterly  of  the  treatment  he  had  i-eceived  in  two  especial  particu- 
lars ; first,  that  the  Governor  had  himself  inquired  about  the  new 
plantation  east  of  Enfield, ^’eceived  re[)ort  of  its  j>rog'ress  and  “ made 
not  a word  of  objection  ;”  secondly,  in  that  he  had  so  largely  improved 
his  own  political  influence  for  the  governor’s  re-election — for  had  I 
let  you  out  of  my  hands,  know  assuredly  yourself  and  Mr.  Christophers 
had  been  next  year  at  liberty.”  Had  the  Governor  sent  liim  a few 
lines  with  “ y®  reason  ” there  had  been  no  need  of  a jiroclamation  which 
had  turned  some  of  his  friends.  Many  objected  that  a Council  should 
take  on  them  to  judge  men’s  bettei'S  and  charge  them  with  falseness, 
and  they  having  no  notice^  nor  time,  nor  oppoi  tunity  to  sjieak  for 
themselves.  Many  were  strongly  dissatisfled  with  the  Council  in  New 
London,  but  he  had  done,  and  would  do,  all  that  he  could  to  still  the 
clamor.  Had  he  been  in  healtli,  he  had  intended  to  have  waited  upon 
his  Honor,  but  now  a “ sti'oake  of  New  London  authority  ” would  force 
him  down  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  treason.  With  regard  to  certain 
public  measures — if  the  Governor  would  say  in  two  lines  to  him  that, 
on  further  consideration,  he  siqiposed  plantation  work  should  not  be 
hindered  if  it  appear  at  the  General  Court  that  Major  Fitch  hath  aright 
as  to  })roperty  . . . then  he  would  make  things  as  easy  as  he  could  ; 

if  not,  let  them  run.  He  humbly  desired  the  Governor  or  Mr.  Chris- 
tophers to  send  him  a few  lines ; if  not,  he  should  take  the  best  advice 
he  coidd,  u[)  and  down. 
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No  answer  was  apparently  vouchsafed  to  tliese  communications.  At 
tlie  General  Assembly,  May  19,  1717,  a complaint  was  laid  against 
Major  James  Fitch  “ of  slighting,  contemning  and  contemptuously 
contiiving  to  abuse  and  ridicule  ” a proclamation  issued  by  the 
Governor,  and  of  publishing  “ a proclamation,  wherein  are  contained 
false,  scandalous,  abusive,  undutiful  and  contemptuous  expressions,” 
whereupon — “ upon  consideration  that  when  the  sheritf  was  sent  to 
arrest  Major  Fitch,  he  was  lame  and  not  able  to  ride  ” — ordered : — 

“ That  a messen^ijer  be  sent  express  with  a warrant,  signed  by  the  secretary, 
to  arrest  the  said  Fitch  and  have  him  before  the  Assembly  now  sitting,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  law  directs,  and  that  the  pretence  of  lameness  shall  not  be 
allowed  of  or  hinder  the  execution  of  said  writ  but  what  is  approved  to  be  a 
sufficient  obstruction  to  travelling  by  some  known  surgeon,  or,  in  want  of 
such,  by  other  or  judicious  person  as  can  be  found.” 

This  requisition  was  passed  in  the  Upper  House  but  dissented  from  in 
the  Lower.  Committees  of  conference  were  appointed,  but  before  any 
decision  had  been  reached  a message  was  received  from  the  offender. 
The  impulsive  major,  left  to  his  own  meditations,  had  been  led  to  see 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  and  thus  acknowledged  it  to  the 
Assembly  : — 

“ Whereas,  1 did  very  precipitately  and  indiscreetly  at  Enfield,  write,  give 
out  and  publish  an  advertisement  in  the  form  of  a proclamation,  containing 
several  unsuitable  expressions  and  reflections  upon  the  Government,  and 
matters  and  things  appearing  to  me  now  with  another  face  than  at  that  time 
when  I labored  under  great  temptations,  do  now  freely  confess  that  I have  in 
so  doing  acted  very  indiscreetly  and  disrespectfully,  and  am  heartily  sorry  and 
condemn  myself  therefor  and  ask  forgiveness  of  his  Honor  and  of  this  Honora- 
ble Assembly,  promising  that  for  the  future  I will  maintain  a good  circum- 
spection and  carry  a better  deportment,  and  if  it  shall  please  you  to  grant 
my  prayer  herein  will  lay  me  under  great  and  lasting  obligations. 

May  27,  1717.’ 

The  Upper  House,  after  hearing  this  confession,  proposed  to  impose 
a fine  of  twenty  pounds,  which  fine,  for  so  high  a misdemeanor,  was 
reduced  to  so  low  a sum  in  consideration  of  Major  Fitch’s  humble 
acknowledgment.”  The  Lower  House,  having  considered  the  full 
and  ingenuous  acknowledgment,”  voted  “ the  confession  sufficient,” 
and  both  Houses  finally  concurred  in  an  unconditional  discharge. 

Major  Fitch,  with  all  his  faults,  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a firm  friend 
of  popular  liberty,  contending  “as  strenuously  against  Governor  Salton- 
stall  and  the  Council  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Lower  House  ” 
as  he  did  thirty  years  earlier  against  the  encroachments  of  Andross,  nor 
did  he  allow  his  personal  feelings  and  prejudices  to  hinder  him  from 
promoting  what  he  deemed  the  public  good.  He  was  a friend  of  pro- 
gress, ready  to  initiate  and  cany  on  public  improvements;  a friend  of 
education,  endowing  Yale  College  in  1701  with  over  six  hundred  acres 
of  land,  in  what  was  afterward  Killingly,  and  furnishing  glass  and 
nails  foi*  the  first  college  edifice  in  New  Haven. 
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In  private  life,  Major  Fitcli  was  genial,  generous,  hospitable,  agree- 
able in  manners  and  conversation,  but  somewhat  over-convivial  in  his 
habits,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  compelled  to  make  confessions  to  the 
Church,  as  well  as  to  the  State.  In  spite  of  censures  and  occasional 
suspension  from  communion,  he  retained  tlu-ough  life  his  connection 
with  the  church  of  Norwich,  though  ever  ready  to  do  his  part  in  sus- 
taining public  worship  at  Canterbury.  The  homestead  at  Peagscom- 
suck  was  long  a noted  business  and  social  centre.  Of  his  numerous 
sons,  only  Daniel  and  Jabez  remained  in  Canterbury.  His  daughter 
Abigail,  married  in  1715  to  John  Dyer,  and  Jerusha,  married  to  Daniel 
Bissel,  also  resided  in  Canterbury. 

The  declining  years  of  Major  Fitch  were  embittered  by  personal  and 
political  controversies  and  pecuniary  embarrassment.  His  large  pos- 
sessions were  of  little  real  value  to  him.  A tract  of  land,  four  miles 
square,  in  Ashford,  and  another,  two  miles  square,  in  the  southwest  of 
Pomfret,  were  early  taken  from  him  by  Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Boston, 
“ on  execution  of  judgment  for  debt.”  Other  large  tracts  were  sold 
for  a trifle ; the  Government  refused  to  confirm  the  sale  of  others,  and 
he  was  moi-e  than  once  obliged  to  put  his  Peagscomsuck  establishment 
out  of  his  hands  to  save  it  from  creditors.  Owaneco,  the  former  sachem 
of  Wabbaquasset,  the  claimant  of  Mamosqueag  and  the  Quinebaug 
Country,  once  so  courted  and  flattered  by  the  foremost  men  of  the 
Colony,  was  in  his  later'years  a drunken  vagabond,  roaming  about  the 
country  with  his  squaw  and  praying  for  chaiity  in  the  following 
doggerel,  written  for  him  by  Richard  Bushnell: — 

“ Oneco,  King,  his  queen  doth  bring 
T.o  beg  a little  food. 

As  they  go  along,  their  friends  among, 

To  try  how  kind,  how  good. 

Some  pork,  some  beef,  for  their  relief; 

And  if  you  can’t  spare  bread 

She’ll  thank  you  for  pudding  as  they  go  a gooding. 

And  carry  it  on  her  head.” 

Owaneco  died,  it  is  believed,  in  1715,  and  his  son,  Caesar,  succeeded 
him  as  “ Prince  and  Sacliem  of  Mohegan.” 

In  1718,  Canterbury  resumed  her  efforts  to  secure  a more  regular 
and  orderly  division  of  tlie  land  within  her  borders.  In  making  these 
new  arrangements,  a book  was  ordered  for  the  selectmen  and  town  acts 
and  proceedings  were  thenceforth  duly  recorded.  Its  first  report  of 
town -meeting  was  on  December  10,  1717,  more  than  fourteen  years 
after  town  organization.  John  Woodward  was  chosen  moderator; 
Samuel  Adams,  constable;  Joseph  Adams,  town-clerk  and  first  select- 
man ; Edward  Spalding,  second  selectman ; Elisha  Paine,  third ; 
Samuel  Butt,  fourth;  Henry  Smith,  fifth.  John  Woodward  and 
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Solomon  Tracy  were  elected  grand-jurors;  Samuel  Spalding  and  John 
Eus worth,  fence-viewers ; John  Dyer  and  Edward  Kaynsford,  listers. 
Paul  Davenport  was  surveyor ; Deliverance  Brown,  collector  ; Robert 
Green,  pound-keeper;  Richard  Pellet,  tavern-keeper.  William  Baker 
was  made  responsible  “ for  deceiuty  of  meeting  house.”  It  was  voted, 
“ That  the  act  made  for  the  killing  of  rattlesnakes,  April  24,  1716, 
should  stand  in  force  the  present  year ; ” also,  “ That  a highway 
be  laid  out,  from  the  country  road  that  leads  to  Norwich  to  the 
country  road  that  leads  to  Windham.”  March  4,  1718,  the  town 
ordered,  “that  there  should  be  a school  kept  in  this  town  six 
months,  viz.,  two  months  at  y®  upper  end  of  y®  town  and  two  months 
in  y®  west  row  and  two  months  at  the  lower  end,  at  one  place  or  more 
as  either  party  shall  agree.”  In  1719,  the  selectmen  were  empowered 
“ to  be  a committee  to  get  y®  meeting-house  glazed  at  the  town’s 
charge.”  A committee  of  three  was  also  appointed,  “to  view  the 
country  road  from  Norwich  line  to  y®  upper  end  of  this  town,  and  to 
renew  the  bounds  and  monymets  of  said  roade  and  to  make  their 
return  to  said  town  by  the  first  of  April  next,  with  y®  point  of  com- 
pass from  bound  to  bound,  at  y®  town’s  charge.”  It  was  voted,  “ That 
those  persons  y‘  had  served  y®  town  in  laying  out  highways  or  peram- 
bulating y®  town’s  bounds  in  times  past  that  had  not  been  paid,  and  for 
time  to  come  y®  towne  on  y®  like  occasions,  shall  have  two  and  six-pence 
per  day  and  no  more.  Sheep  were  permitted  to  go  on  the  commons 
without  a keeper,  and  a rate  of  a half-penny  upon  the  pound  allowed 
for  the  relief  of  John  Jones,  novy  under  the  doctor’s  hands.” 

The  settlement  of  the  land  was  achieved  with  much  labor  and  diffi- 
culty. As  a preliminary  step,  it  was  voted,  June  25,  1718,  “That  all 
the  inhabitants  that  were  settled  in  this  town  in  the  year  1712,  that  have 
purchased  any  land  of  the  natives  or  of  any  other  person,  their  purchase 
not  exceeding  three  hundred  acres,  shall  have  a confirmation  of  their 
lands  as  mentioned  in  their  deeds — except  such  inhabitants  which  deeds 
or  grants  Enterfear  on  each  other.  Also,  those  claitning  above  three 
and  under  five  hundred  acres,  provided  they  quit  the  right  in  the  rest 
of  land  belonging  to  town.  Same  privilege  granted  to  inhaliitants  of 
north  addition.”  The  selectmen  were  greatly  impeded  in  their  efforts 
by  what  they  styled  “a  wicked,  pretended  deed  of  nine  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,”  claimed  by  “ honest  Solomon  and  Daniel  Tracy,  who, 
when  public  charges  were  laid  upon  out-lands,  were  so  wise  as  to  claim 
none,  but  now  cannot  live  without  they  can  ruin  seven  or  eight  families 
and  raze  the  foundations  of  the  town.”  Whether  they  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  claim  is  not  apparent.  A large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants received  confirmation  of  their  lands  from  the  town  authorities. 
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After  laboring  for  five  years  to  bring  affairs  into  order,  the  town  voted 
in  January,  1723  : — 

“ tVhereas,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  said  town,  known  by 
ye  name  of  ye  Thirds,  which  land  was  formerly  given  by  deed  to  said  town 
by  Messrs.  Samuel  Adams  and  Obadiah  Johnson,  in  -consideration  of  ye  town 
granting  to  said  Adams  and  Johnson  the  other  two-thirds  of  their  purchase; 
the  above  two-thirds  some  do  profess  to  lay  claim  unto  within  ye  town,  Avhich 
ye  town  in  general  not  approving  of,  but  after  searching  ye  records  and  con- 
sidering ye  matter,  do  pass  a vote  that  it  shall  remain  to  ye  town  in  general 
and  that  it  shall  be  divided  according  as  ye  town  shall  agree  hereafter.” 

This  proposal  to  take  away  land  that  had  long  been  allowed  to  them 
was  at  first  earnestly  opposed  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  Johnson  and 
others  to  whom  they  had  sold  lands,  “ because  they  had  disposed  of  it 
already  to  particular  })ersons,”  but  after  further  discussion  an  amicable 
settlement  was  effected,  and  on  February  26,  1723,  “the  proprietary 
inhabitants  convened  together,  in  order  to  a i-egular  settling  of  our 
properties  and  proportionating  to  each  proprietor  inhabitant  his 
proportion  in  our  undivided  lands  or  commons.”  It  was  agreed  and 
voted  : — 

“ That  those  who  were  settled  inhabitance  and  paid  to  ye  building  of  ye 
meeting-house  and  minister’s  home  shall  have  one  share  and  one  half-share  in 
said  undivided  land;  those  who  were  settled  when  our  patent  was  given  and 
paid  rates  in  ye  town  to  have  one  share  in  said  undivided  lands,  and  those  who 
settled  since  ye  patent  was  given  and  now  live  within  ye  bounds  of  our  patent 
to  have  a half-share.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  none  shall  accrue  any  right 
by  this  vote  but  such  as  are  now  settled  within  ye  bounds  of  our  patent, 
neither  those  that  have  granted  these  rights  to  their  individual  lands  to  ye 
town,  and  also,  that  there  sl^iall  be  no  advantage  taken  by  this  vote  to  hinder 
us  from  granting  any  lands  in  a general  way.” 

Edward  Kaynsford  and  Elisha  Paine  immediately  entered  their  pro- 
test against  this  vote,  “ as  it  belonged  to  those  jiroprietary  inhabitants 
established  by  the  patent  of  1710,  and  not  to  the  town  in  general  town- 
meeting to  make  division  and  dispossession  of  land  and  to  admit  pro- 
prietors.” No  others  objecting,  a committee  was  chosen  to  search  the 
list  and  apportion  the  divisions  according  to  the  town  vote.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  out  to  general  satisfaction  and  on  April  30, 
1723,  the  long-contested  Canterbury  land  was  ecjually  distributed. 
Those  who  received  one  and  a half  shares  as  first  settlers  and  planters 
were  Major  Fitch,  Elisha  Paine,  John  Pike,  Thomas  Brown,  John 
Adams,  Samuel  Adams,  Sen.,  Samuel  Cleveland,  Sen.  and  Jun.,  Robert 
Burwell,  Richard  Pellet,  Robert  Green,  Joseph  and  Obadiah  Johnson, 
Richard  Woodward,  Stephen  Frost,  David  Munrow,  William  and 
Timothy  Backus,  Benjamin  Baldwdn,  Tixball  Ensworth,  Samuel  and 
Henry  Adams,  Jun.,  Joseph  Adams,  Solomon  Tracy,  Samuel  Butt, 
Joseph  Smith  and  Joseph  Cleveland, — twenty-seven  in  all.  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Spalding,  John  Welch,  Edward  Cleveland,  Jun.,  Richard  Smith, 
James  Bradford,  Ephi'aim  Davis,  David  Raynsford,  Nathaniel  Bond, 
Henry  Adams,  Sen.,  David  Adams,  Deliverance  Brown,  Thomas 
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Adams,  Benjamin  Fasset,  Abraham  Paine,  Elisha  Paine,  Jim.,  Daniel 
Fitch,  Janies  Hyde,  John  Port,  John  Dyer,  Moses  Cleveland,  John 
Ensworth,  John  Cady  and  John  Carter  received  each  one  share  as  pro- 
prietors under  the  patent.  The  later  settlers,  who  had  but  a half- 
share, were  David  Carver,  Thomas  Davenport,  Joseph  Adams,  Sen., 
Solomon  Paine,  Henry  Cleveland,  Theophilns  Fitch,  John  Bacon, 
Jonathan  Davis,  Jacob  Johnson,  John  Baldwin,  Isaac  Cleveland, 
Edward  Raynsford,  Joseph  Ensworth,  Richard  Gale,  Jabez  Fitch, 
Nathaniel  Robbins,  Aaron  Cady  and  Samuel  Cook.  The  whole 
number  of  land-proprietois  in  the  township  was  thus  sixty-eight — of 
whom  some  eight  or  ten  were  non-resident.  Many  of  the  later  pi’o- 
prietors  were  sons  of  the  first  planters.  John  Bacon  of  Norwich 
bought  land  west  side  of  Rowland  Brook  of  Timothy  Backus  in  1720. 
Samuel  Parish,  Sen.,  bought  land  and  settled  in  the  west  of  Canterbury 
in  1724. 

From  the  scantiness  of  public  4-ecords,  little  can  be  gathered  of  the 
progress  of  the  town.  In  1720,  a full  military  company  was  organized 
with  Joseph  Adams  for  captain,  Edward  Spalding  for  lieutenant  and 
Daniel  Came  for  ensign.  Captain  Adams  was  now  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  town,  chosen  every  year  as  deputy  and  in  1724  was  appointed 
a justice  of  the  peace.  Schools  received  considerable  attention,  though 
as  yet  no  school-houses  were  provided.  A school-master  was  employed 
to  perambulate  the  town,  teaching  “ one  month  at  y®  Widow  Ens- 
worth’s  ; one  month  at  John  Fitch  s ; one  at  Deliverance  Bi'own’s  ; one 
at  Nathaniel  Bond’s  and  one  at  David  Adams’s.”  Twenty  shillings 
a month  were  allowed  out  of  the  school  money  and  if  a suitable  person 
could  not  be  procured  for  that  price,  those  who  sent  their  children  were 
to  pay  their  proportion  of  “over-plush.”  In  1726,  the  town  was 
arranged  in  three  sections,  “ a school  to  be  kept  three  months  in  each 
squadron.”  A committee  was  appointed  to  lay  out  highways  where 
they  were  wanting,  and  two  additional  [lounds  instituted.  A burying- 
cloth  of  black  broadcloth  was  also  provided  at  the  town’s  charge. 

The  unwillingness  of  Plainfield  to  relinquish  any  land  east  of  the 
Quinebaug  and  the  resultant  irregularities  and  disorders  have  been 
already  detailed.  In  the  border  warfare  maintained  for  so  many  years 
between  the  sister  townships,  Canterbury  bore  her  full  share.  Her 
citizens  were  frequently  called  to  account  for  hay  and  grain  forcibly 
carried  olf  and  other  acts  of‘  aggression  and  retaliation.  Nor  were  her 
settlers  always  at  peace  among  themselves  or  obedient  to  the  whole- 
some laws  of  the  Colony.  Even  such  prominent  men  and  active  church 
members  as  Elisha  Paine  and  Obadiah  Johnson  were  not  exemplary 
in  behavioi',  the  latter  complaining,  “ That  Paine  had  struck  him 
with  a club,  knocked  him  down  and  thrown  a hatchet  at  him.”  The 
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complaint  was, not  sustained  and  Paine  recovered  cost  of  prosecution. 
Paul  Davenport  was  also  unable  to  procure  the  conviction  of  Samuel 
Ashley  “ for  saying  that  he  did  say  that  the  said  Ashley  was  drunk  at 
an  Indian  house.”  It  is  said  that  the  same  Davenport  had  much 
authority  over  the  Indians  and  when  they  becatne  too  uproarious  with 
drink  in  their  cam|)-ground  near  his  dwelling,  he  would  march  in 
among  them  with  his  cane  and  beat  them  into  quiet.  If  himself 
obliged  to  break  the  laws  of  the  land  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  pen- 
ality, as  is  evident  from  his  appearing  voluntarily  before  the  Court  at 
New  London  and  “ acknowledging  himself  guilty  of  a breach  of  the 
law  by  riding  from  Providence  to  Canterbury  on  the  Sabbath-day,  paid 
the  tine  of  twenty  shillings.” 

The  church  of  Canterbury  was  harmonious  and  prosperous,  though 
its  mernhership  increased  less  rapidly  than  in  adjoining  towns,  owing 
probably  to  the  disreputable  character  of  some  of  its  early  inhabitants, 
— the  “ vagabond  fellows,”  who  would  bear  no  public  charges.  The 
influence  of  the  religious  revival  in  Windham  in  1721,  extended  to  Can- 
terbury, so  that  Elisha  and  Solomon,  sons  of  Elisha  Paine,  Sen.,  and 
many  other  young  people,  were  brought  into  the  church,  and  its  mem- 
bership doubled  within  a few  years.  Mr.  Estabrook  was  a man  of 
wisdom  and  learning  and  much  respected  throughout  the  Colony.  The 
annual  Election  Sermon  was  preached  by  him  in  1718.  After  the 
death  of  Deacon  Eleazer  thrown  in  1720,  Timothy  Backus  and  Thomas 
Brown  were  appointed  deacons.  Strict  discipline  was  maintained  in 
the  church,  as  was  manifested  by  the  following  votes  and  resolu- 
tions; March  8,  1715,  “The  church  of  Canterbury  being  under 
fears  and  suspicious  that  those  of  us  that  have  borne  office  in  the  town 
and  have  been  under  oath,  have  been  negligent  in  the  execution  of 
their  office  and  discharge  of  their  oath,  we  do  in  pursuance  of  the  sixth 
article  of  our  covenant : resolve — That  if  any  one  of  us  are  or  shall 
be  chosen  into  any  civil  office  and  take  oath  for  the  execution  of  said 
office,  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  endeavor  fiithfully  to  execute  the 
offices  our  oaths  oblige  us  to  and  to  im])rove  the  power  we  are  invested 
with  for  the  sui)pression  of  sin  and  the  promotion  of  religion.”  It  was 
also  voted  in  1717,  “That  no  complaint  shall  be  brought  to  open  hear- 
ing in  the  church  unless  it  be  committed  to  writing  and  signed  by  the 
cornplainor,  provuded  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  hinder  the 
Pastor’s  attending  goc^pel  order  in  inquiring  into  misdemeanors  when 
there  is  no  complaint,  or  of  particular  brethren’s  informing  of  scandals 
y'  do  not  ])ai‘ticularly  concern  themselves.”  In  1718,  it  was  decided 
“ that  all  baptized  persons  were  under  the  watch  of  the  church  and  that 
it  had  ])ower  to  deal  with  such  in  case  they  offend.” 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  malignant  distemper  which  so  heavily 
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afflicted  Piainfield  in  1725-26,  extended  to  Canterbury — but  one 
special  case  of  suffering  is  reported,  so  severe  as  to  call  relief  from  the 
General  Assembly.  xVnna  the  wife  of  Gershom  Matt — apparently  a 
transient  resident — after  the  birth  of  triplets,  “ which  through  God’s 
mercy  were  all  living,”  languished  long  under  distressing  and  expen- 
sive sickness ; pleurisy,  dropsy  and  a dangerous  irnposthume,  succes- 
sively, seizing  on  her ; her  infants,  meanwhile,  out  at  nurse,  at  a great 
expense  ; and  lastly  her  husband  was  attacked  by  sore  sickness  and 
“ brought  very  low  and  nigh  the  dust  of  death  by  which  series  of 
adverse  providences  they  were  reduced  to  great  want  and  straits,  and 
petitioned  that  a brief,  craving  the  contribution  and  charity  of  good 
})eople  in  such  towns  as  should  be  deemed  meet,  might  be  granted  for 
their  relief  in  this  distress — a mode  of  relief  not  uncommon  before 
the  days  of  newspapers.  The  Governor  and  Council  in  New  Haven, 
October  16,  1725,  thereupon, — 

“ Ordered,  That  a brief  be  therefore  granted,  and  that  it  be  directed,  and  it 
is  hereby  granted  and  directed  to  pass  into  and  through  ihe  towns  and  respect- 
ive congregations  in  New  London,  Groton,  Stonington,  Preston,  Norwich, 
Lebanon,  Canterbury,  Plainfield,  Pomfret,  and  Killingly  for  the  end  aforesaid; 
and  that  the  money  collected  by  said  brief  be  transmitted  to  the  Keverend 
Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook  of  said  Canterbury  and  by  him  delivered  for  the  relief 
of  the  said  poor  distressed  family.” 
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township  next  following  Canterbury  in  date  of  organization 
was  Killingly,  laid  out  north  of  Plainfield  in  1708,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Connecticut,  in  the  wild  border  land  between  the  Quine- 
baug  and  Rhode  Island.  This  region  was  early  known  to  the  whites 
as  the  Whetstone  Country,  but  long  left  neglected.  Rough  hill  ranges, 
alternating  with  marshes  and  sand-flats,  offered  poor  inducements  to 
purchasers  and  settlers.  It  lay  remote  from  any  public  thorouglifare  of 
travel,  and  its  settlement  would  probably  have  been  delayed  still  later 
had  it  depended  merely  upon  individual  fancy  or  selection.  But  the 
Whetstone  Country,  though  sterile  and  unattractive,  had  one  great 
advantage.  It  was  owned  by  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  and  not  by 
individuals  or  corporations.  While  Mohegan  land-claims  had  swallowed 
up  a great  portion  of  Windham  County  territory,  this  northern  section 
east  of  the  Quinebaug  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The 
wild  Whetstone  Country  was  thus,  after  a time,  cherished  and  protected 
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and  brought  as  soon  as  ])ossible  into  notice  and  market.  The  land,  if 
])Oor,  was  good  enough  to  give  away,  or  pay  to  creditors,  and  many 
civil  and  military  services  were  requited  by  grants  of  land  in  this 
I’egion.  Its  first  white  proprietors  were  thus  the  leading  men  in  the 
Colony.  Governors  Haynes,  Treat  and  Saltonstall  ; Majors  Fitch  and 
Mansfield ; the  Reverend  Messrs.  Hookei’,  Pierpont,  Whiting,  Buck- 
ingham, Andrews,  Noyes,  Woodbridge  and  Russel  ; the  Hon.  Giles 
Hamlin,  Matthew  Allen  and  Caleb  Stanley,  had  grants  of  land  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Connecticut  and  were  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  Killingly.  The  grant  to  Governor  Haynes  was  given  as 
early  as  1612  ; that  to  the  Rev.  John  Whiting  in  1662,  but  the  greater 
number  at  a later  period.  No  particular  spot  or  bounds  were  design 
nated  in  these  grants,  which  simply  allowed  a certain  number  of  acres 
to  be  taken  up,  “without  any  })i‘ejudice  to  any  particular  township  or 
former  grant.”  The  land  “ was  all  before  them  where  to  choose,”  and 
the  first  cornel’s  chose  the  best  localities.  Measurements  were  in  all 
cases  extremely  liberal. 

Tlie  first  to  take  posses -iion  of  land  in  the  Whetstone  Country  under 
these  gi’ants,  were  those  notorious  “land-grabbers,”  Major  James  Fitch 
and  Captain  John  Chandler.  A gi-ant  of  “ fifteen  hundred  acres,  to  be 
taken  up  together  and  lyeing  beyond  New  Roxbury,  near  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Colony  line,”  was  confirmed  to  Major  Fitch  by  the 
General  Court,  October,  1690,  who,  with  his  usual  dispatch  and  dis- 
crimination, at  once  selected  and  had  laid  out  to  him  the  best  land  in 
the  whole  section,  viz.  : the  interval  between  the  Quinebaug  and 
Assawaga,  extending  from  their  junction  at  Acquiunk  to  Lake  Masha- 
paug,  and  also  the  valley  east  of  the  Assawaga,  as  far  north  as 
Whetstone  Brook.  Captain  John  Chandler,  of  Woodstock,  was  next 
in  the  field,  buying  up  land  granted  to  soldiers  for  services  in  the 
Narraganset  War  as  indemnity  for  losses.  Two  hundred  acres,  pur- 
chased by  him  from  Lieutenant  Hollister,  were  laid  out  at  Nashaway, 
the  point  of  land  between  the  Quinebaug  and  French  Rivers,  and 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  General  Court  in  1691.  A great  part  of  the 
valley  land  adjoining  French  River  and  a commanding  eminence  two 
miles  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  then  known  as  Rattlesnake  and  afterwards 
as  Killingly  Hill,  were  s})eedily  appropriated  by  Captain  Chandler.  The 
other  grantees,  less  familiar  with  the  country  and  less  expei’ienced  in 
land-grabbing,  found  more  difficulty  in  taking  up  their  grants.  The 
land  was  savage,  remote  and  difficult  of  access.  Roads  and  convey- 
ances were  both  lacking.  Wild  streams,  deep  marshes  and  tangled 
forests  impeded  exploration.  Surveyors  were  scarce,  costly  and  not 
always  capable  of  wise  selection.  Indians  were  numerous  and  now 
somewhat  turbulent  and  refractory.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Andrews 
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siicceed(',d  in  obtaining  the  laying  out  of  his  grant  of  two  hundred 
acres  in  1692 — west  of  Rattlesnake  Hill,  “bounded  three  sides  by 
wilderness.” 

In  1 693,  the  future  Killingly  received  its  first  known  white  settler — 
Richard  Evans — who  purchased,  for  twenty  pounds,  a two-hundred- 
acre  grant  of  the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven,  and  is  described 
in  the  deed  as  “ late  of  Rehoboth,  but  now  resident  of  the  said  granted 
premises.”  Little  is  known  of  this  first  settler  of  Killingly  beyond 
the  fact  of  his  early  settlement.  The  bounds  of  his  farm  cannot  now 
be  identified.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  wilderness,  about  a mile  east  of 
the  Quinebaug  and  three  miles  from  Woodstock,  just  south  of  Wood- 
ward’s and  Saffery’s  line.  It  was  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
subsequent  township  of  Killingly ; was  afterwards  included  in  the 
“ South  Neighborhood  ” of  Thompson,  and  now  forms  a part  of  the 
town  of  Putnam.  Mr.  Evans  was  accompanied  by  a grown  son, 
Richard  Evans,  Jun.,  and  in  time  built  two  homesteads  and  made 
various  improvements.  His  establishment  served  as  a landmark  for 
all  the  surrounding  region,  matiy  tracts  of  land  being  identified  by 
distance  or  direction  from  Richai’d  Evans. 

In  1694,  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Russel  selected  and  secured  two  hundred 
acres,  “ five  miles  southeast  from  Woodstock,  east  of  the  Quinebaug  ; 
lands  that  bound  it,  not  taken  up.”  Seventeen  hundred  acres,  scattered 
about  “on  Five-Mile  River,  southeast  from  Richard  Evans,”  were  con- 
firmed to  Janies  Fitch,  Moses  Mansfield,  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham  and 
Samuel  Rogers,  in  1695.  This  was  “the  wild  land  in  Killingly” 
granted  by  Major  Fitch  to  Yale  College.  Tfie  Indian  troubles  follow- 
ing after  this  date  checked  further  land  operations  in  the  Whetstone 
Country.  For  several  years  no  sales  or  surveys  are  reported,  and 
Richard  Evans  remained  apparently  its  sole  white  inhabitant  till  the 
close  of  the  century. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  business  and  speculation  revived.  In 
1699,  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Russel  sold  his  two  hundred  acres,  “east  side 
of  Quinebaug,  alias  Aspinock  River,  according  to  the  Indian  name,’’ 
to  Peter  and  Nathaniel  Aspinwall,  Samuel  Perrin  and  Benjamin  Griggs, 
all  of  Woodstock,  for  twenty  pounds.  This  valley  of  the  Quinebaug,  ex- 
tending from  the  Great  Falls,  now  in  Putnam,  to  Lake  Mashapaug,  and 
known  as  Aspinock,  had  now  attracted  the  attention  of  Woodstock’s 
business  men.  Turpentine  was  gathered  here  in  large  quantities  from 
its  numerous  pine  trees  by  that  noted  trader,  Janies  Corbin.  James  and 
Joseph,  sons  of  John  Leavens,  were  thus  employed  by  him  in  1700. 
The  younger  brother,  Joseph,  on  one  occasion  strayed  off  alone,  and 
while  felling  a tree  was  suddenly  attacked  and  wounded  in  the  thumb 
by  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil — a venomous  rattlesnake. 
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No  help  was  near,  the  young  man  was  in  imminent  danger,  but  with 
great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  he  hacked  otf  the  bitten  thumb 
with  his  axe  and  then  dispatched  his  assailant.  His  very  peculiar 
chirograpliy  corroborates  the  truth  of  this  legend,  as  also  the  sobri- 
quet, “ Old  One  Thumb,”  afterwards  given  him  by  the  Indians. 

Despite  this  misha]),  the  young  Leavens  brothers  decided  to  settle 
in  Aspinock.  They  were  joined,  and  perhaps  preceded,  by  onr  old 
friend  Peter  Aspinwall,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Woodstock 
authorities  in  1691,  “ to  lay  out  a road  to  the  Quinebaug,  where  it  may 
be  most  convenient  to  make  a bridge  and  lay  out  a road  to  Providence.” 
He  laid  the  road  between  the  Quinebaug  and  Mill  Rivers  to  a point  just 
below  the  Great  Falls,  which  he  deemed  a convenient  place  for  fording 
or  bridging,  and  thence  southeasterly,  winding  around  the  base  of 
Rattlesnake  Hill.  While  engaged  in  this  arduous  work.  Lieutenant 
Aspinwall  took  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls,  and  was 
greatly  hindered  and  burdened  helping  travelers  across  the  river. 
Communication  between  Woodstock  and  Providence  was  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  opening  of  this  way,  and  also  that  between  Hartford  and 
Boston,  many  travelers  preferring  it  to  the  old  Connecticut  road 
through  Woodstock.  In  1703,  Lieutenant  Aspinwall  represented  to 
the  General  Assembly,  “ That  for  a long  time  the  want  of  a bridge 
over  the  Quinebaug,  in  or  near  the  road  to  Boston,  has  been  a grievous 
burden  and  affliction,  as  :well  to  travelers  as  to  the  complainant,  who 
lives  on  the  east  side ; not  being  always  fordable,  exceedingly  high  and 
swift  ” — and  offered  to  build  a bridge  and  take  care  of  it  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  good  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Upper  House  but  refused  by  the  Lower,  so  that  the  Quinebaug  was 
left  unbridged  for  twenty  years. 

Lieutenant  Aspinwall  then  removed  his  residence  to  his  Russel  pur- 
chase, south  of  the  Providence  road,  a mile  southeast  of  the  Falls,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  settlement  of  Aspinock.  In  1703,  he 
purchased  of  Caleb  Stanley  two  hundred  acres  of  land  abutting  south 
on  Mashapaug  Lake.  The  land  adjoining  it  westward  and  extending 
to  the  Quinebaug  was  laid  out  to  Thomas  Buckingham,  and  sold  by 
him  to  Captain  Johi]  Sabin,  of  Mashamoquet,  whose  daughter  Judith 
married  young  Joseph  Leavens,  and  received  this  beautiful  valley  farm 
as  her  marriage  portion.  James  and  Peter  Leavens  bought  up  land 
grants  and  also  settled  in  this  vicinity.  Other  settlers  soon  followed 
Aspinwall  and  the  Leavenses.  Jonathan  Eaton  purchased  land  between 
the  Quinebaug  and  Mill  Rivers,  on  the  Woodstock  road,  in  1703,  and 
was  the  first  permanent  inhabitant  of  what  is  now  Putnam  village. 
James,  Daniel  and  Nicholas  Cady  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  removed 
to  the  valley  of  the  Quinebaug  about  1704,  buying  land  of  Chandler 
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and  AndrevYS.  In  1704,  John  Allen  of  Marlborough,  a gentleman 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  of  ample  means,  with  sons  to  settle,  pur- 
chased the  Stanley  farm  of  Peter  Aspinwall,  and  there  put  up  “ a tene- 
ment of  housing  and  other  accommodations.”  These  several  settlers 
were  the  pioneers  and  planters  of  Killingly,  settled  on  or  near  the 
Quinebaug,  mostly  between  the  Falls  and  Mashapaug  Lake,  styling 
themselves  in  their  various  land-deeds  “inhabitants  of  a place  called 
Aspinock,”  three,  four  and  five  miles  from  Woodstock.  Most  of  them 
were  young  men,  full  of  life  and  energy.  Lieutenant  Aspinwall  was 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  settlement,  often  employed  by  the  Colony 
in  surveys  and  public  services.  In  1704,  he  was  appointed  ranger 
of  the  woods  in  eastern  Connecticut  and  commanded  various  military 
expeditions.  Large  numbers  of  the  Niprnuck  Indians  still  frequented 
their  ancient  haunts  and  were  in  the  main  peaceable  and  friendly  but 
troublesome  and  extortionate,  roving  about  in  large  companies  and 
demanding  food  and  lodging  from  the  settlers. 

With  the  erection  of  a settlement,  land  traffic  became  more  lively. 
Grants  were  laid  out  and  quickly  taken  up  by  purchasers,  at  prices 
ranging  from  twenty  pounds  to  “ three  hors  and  one  kine.”  A thousand 
acres  to  the  heirs  of  Governor  Haynes,  three  hundred  to  the  heirs  of 
Joseph  Haynes  and  three  hundred  to  Robert  Treat  were  “pitched 
upon  ” by  Captain  Chandler  in  1707,  and  laid  out  by  John  Prents. 
Giles  Hamlin’s  grant  was  sold  to  John  Allen  and  laid  out  at  Potta- 
quatic,  on  the  then  northern  boundary  of  Connecticut.  Rattlesnake 
Hill  was  also  purchased  by  John  Allen  of  Captain  Chandler.  James 
Leavens  bought  much  land  in  various  localities  and  set  up  a sawmill 
on  the  Assawaga,  near  the  Rhode  Island  line.  Richard  Evans,  the 
first  settler,  had  now  two  houses  on  his  plantation,  with  orchards, 
tannery  pits  and  a fulling-mill.  “ Grinding  ” and  other  supplies  needful 
for  these  “Borderers”  were  procured  in  Woodstock. 

The  first  settler  south  of  Lake  Mashapaug  was  James  Danielson  of 
Block  Island,  who,  in  1707,  purchased  of  Major  Fitch  “the  neck  of 
land  ” between  the  Quinebaug  and  Assawaga  Rivers,  for  a liundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  The  high  price  of  this  land  shows  that  its  value  was 
then  appreciated.  Mr.  Danielson  had  served  in  the  Narraganset  war, 
and  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  received 
the  township  of  Voluntown  in  recompense  for  their  services.  Tradition 
tells  us  that  he  passed  through  the  Whetstone  Country  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Nipmucks,  and  stopping  to  rest  his  company  on  the  in- 
terval between  the  rivers,  was  so  pleased  with  the  locality  that  he  then 
declared,  that  when  the  war  was  ended  he  should  settle  there.  Xotliing 
more  is  known  of  him  till  thirty  years  later,  when  he  buys  the  land 
from  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  “extending  up  stream  to  the  middle 
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of  the  long  interval.”  Tradition  adds,  that  he  first  traded  with  the 
natives,  receiving  for  a tride  all  that  he  could  see  from  the  top  of  a 
high  tree,  but  found  that  Major  Fitch  had  forestalled  him.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son at  once  took  possession  of  his  purchase,  built  a garrison  house  near 
its  southern  extremity  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  new  settlement.  No  other  settler  appeared  for  some 
years  in  his  vicinity.  The  land  south  from  Acquiunk  was  held  by 
Plainfield  proprietors  under  their  })urchase  from  Owaneco,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  for  many  years  to  bring  it  into  market. 

Though  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Aspinock  and  its  vicinity  was 
still  small,  their  remoteness  from  the  seat  of  Government  and  inde- 
pendent mode  of  settlement  made  town  organization  very  needful.  No 
band  of  proprietors  was  there  to  manage  and  dispose  of  land,  and  the 
numerous  deeds  of  ti-ansfer  had  to  be  recorded  in  Hartford,  Plainfield 
and  Canterbury.  The  need  of  proper  public  officers  was  also  im- 
perative, and  in  May,  1708,  town  organization  was  thus  allowed  and 
inaugurated  : — 

“This  Assembly  grants  a township  to  the  eastward  of  Woodstock  and  a 
patent  thereof;  the  bounds  whereof  to  be  northerly  on  the  line  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Province  (it  being  by  estimation  about)  five  miles  from  the  line 
between  this  Colony  and  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  river  called 
Assawaug;  easterly  on  the  said  line  between  the  said  Colonies;  southerly, 
partly  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Plainfield  and  partly  on  a line  to  be  con- 
tinued east  from  the  northeast  corner  bounds  of  Plainfield  to  the  said  line 
between  the  said  Colonies  ;'4he  said  northern  boundary  of  Plainfield  being 
settled  by  order  of  the  General  Court,  May  the  11th,  1699,  and  westerly  on 
the  aforesaid  river;  the  said  township  being  by  estimation  about  eight  online 
miles  in  length  and  five  or  six  miles  in  breadth,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 

Always  provided.  That  no  person  now  inhabiting  on  said  land,  or  any  other 
persons  dwelling  without  this  Colony  who  have  purchased  any  lands  within 
the  said  township,  that  shall  not  give  due  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  this 
Colony  for  the  upholding  the  worship  of  God  and  paying  of  all  public 
charges,  shall  have  no  benefit  by  this  act.  And  provided,  also,  that  no 
township,  nor  any  persons  who  have  heretofore  had  any  lands  lying  within 
the  said  township  granted  to  him  and  legally  laid  out,  shall  be  any  ways  preju- 
diced by  this  act  nor  any  part  thereof.  And  this  Assembly  desires  the 
Hon’ble  Governor  to  commissionate  Lt.  Aspinwall,  or  some  other  suitable 
person,  to  train  and  command  the  soldiers  in  the  said  township,  and  to  give  a 
name  to  the  said  town,  and  also  appoint  the  figure  of  a brand  for  their  horses. 
It  is  also  desired  that  the  Hon’^ie  Governor,  Major  Fitch,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Christophers,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  give  advice  and  direction  for  the 
calling  and  settling  of  a minister  in  the  said  town  as  need  shall  require. 

And  this  Assembly  grants  to  the  Governor  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within 
the  said  township. 

And  it  is  also  provided,  that  what  country  lands  lye  within  the  aforesaid 
tract  granted  to  be  a township  not  already  laid  out,  "those  that  have  country 
grants  have  liberty  to  take  them  up,  provided  they  do  it  within  one  year  next 
coming. 

Captain  John  Chandler  is  appointed  to  bound  out  the  said  lands. 

And  this  Assembly  leaves  it  to  the  Hon’ble  the  Governor,  with  the  Secretary, 
to  sign  a patent  unto  Col.  Robert  Treat,  Major  James  Fitch,  Capt.  Dan. 
Wetherell,  Mr.  Joseph  Haynes,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew,  Mr.  George  Denison, 
Mr.  James  Danielson,  David  Jacobs,  Samuel  Randall,  Peter  Aspinwall,  Joseph 
Cady,  in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  proprietors;  provided  it  wrong  no  person 
or  persons’  just  and  legal  rights.” 
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The  stringent  provision  for  seeming  obedience  to  the  Colony  laws 
for  upholding  the  worship  of  God,  was  called  out  by  the  movement 
then  in  progress  for  remedying  defects  in  the  discipline  of  the  churches 
of  Connecticut  and  securing  a firmer  religious  establishment — this  very 
Assembly  requiring  the  ministers  and  managers  to  meet  in  Saybrook 
“to  draw  a form  of  ecclesiastic  discipline.” 

No  report  of  the  organization  of  town  government  is  preserved,  nor 
is  there  any  record  of  town  acts  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence. 
Selectmeil  were  duly  appointed  and  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  Books  were  procured  for  recording  land-deeds— David  Church 
serving  as  town-clerk.  Joseph  Cady  was  chosen  lieutenant  and  John 
Winter  ensign  of  the  soldiers  or  train  band,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  unsuitable  person  the  graceful  Indian  Aspinock  was  exchanged 
for  barbarous  Killingly.  In  October  of  1708,  the  Court  granted 
“ liberty  to  the  inhabitants  of  Killingly,  to  survey  and  lay  out  one 
hundi-ed  acres  of  land  within  their  township  for  the  use  and  encourage- 
ment of  a minister  to  settle  there  and  carry  on  the  worship  of  God 
among  them.”  A hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  first  settled  minister 
was  also  pledged  to  the  town  by  Captain  Chandler,  in  presence  and 
with  concurrence  of  the  selectmen. 

The  growth  of  the  new  town  was  very  rapid  despite  its  poverty  and 
remoteness.  Land  was  cheap  and  open  to  purchasers.  Grantees 
hastened  to  take  up  their  rights  and  sell  them  out  to  settlers,  so  that 
population  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  in  'the  richer  neighbor- 
ing towns  owned  by  corporations  and  large  land-holders.  The  land 
north  of  Danielson’s,  extending  from  the  middle  of  “ the  long  interval” 
to  Lake  Mashapaug,  was  conveyed  by  Major  Fitch  to  John,  Nathaniel 
and  Nicholas  Mighill  ; a farm  east  of  the  lake  was  sold  to  John 
Lorton  ; David  Church  of  Marlborough,  and  William  Moffat  settled 
in  the  Quinebaug  valley,  adjoining  James  Leavens.  Many  grants  were 
bought  up  by  Nicholas  Cady  north  of  Rattlesnake  Hill,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Richard  Evans,  and  sold  by  him  to  George  Blanchard  of 
Lexington,  Thomas  Whitmore,  William  Price,  John  and  Samuel 
Winter,  John  Bartlett,  William  Robinson  and  others,  who  at  once  took 
possession  of  this  northern  extremity  of  the  town.  So  near  were  they 
to  the  mystical  Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s  Line,  that  they  often  ran  over 
it  into  the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  and  Captain  Sampson  Howe,  who 
settled  at  Nashaway  in  1708,  though  clearly  beyond  the  limits  of  Con. 
necticut,  was  ranked  among  the  inhabitants  of  Killingly.  Far  in  the 
east,  northeast  of  Rattlesnake — then  known  as  Killingly — Hill,  a 
settlement  was  begun  by  Isaac  Cutler  and  his  son  Jonathan  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  purcliased  of  James  Leavens,  in  1709,  land  on  a brook 
running  into  the  Assawaga,  with  a dwelling-house  and  part  of  a saw- 
mill. 
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Within  the  time  allotted,  the  grantees  had  taken  up  their  land,  and  on 
October  13,  1709,  on  the  payment  of  forty  pounds  through  Captain 
Chandler,  a patent  of  the  remaining  lands  in  Killingly  was  granted  by 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut  to  its  proprietors,  viz.: 
Colonel  Robert  Treat,  Major  James  Fitch,  Captain  John  Chandler, 
Joseph  Otis,  James  Danielson,  Ephraim  Warren,  Peter  Aspinwall, 
Joseph  Cady,  Richard  Evans,  Sen.  and  Jun.,  John  Winter,  Stephen 
(dap,  John  and  William  Crawford,  George  Blanchard,  Thomas  Whit- 
more, John  Lorton,  Jonathan  Russel,  Daniel  Cady,  William  Price, 
William  Moffat,  James  and  .Joseph  Leavens,  John,  Nathaniel  and 
Nicholas  Mighill,  John  Bartlett,  Samuel  Winter,  Ebenezer  Kee,  Isaac 
and  Jonathan  Cutler,  Peter  Leavens,  Sampson  Howe,  John  Sabin, 
John  Preston,  Philip  Eastman,  David  Church,  Thomas  Priest, 
Nicholas  Cady,  John,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Jabez  and  Isaac  Allen. 
Nearly  one4hird  of  these  forty-four  patentees  were  non-resident,  so 
that  Killingly  numbered  at  this  date  about  thirty  families. 


XXIY. 

LAND-TAX.  CHESTNUT  HILL.  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION.  SOUTH 
KILLI^^GLY  SETTLEMENT. 

Killingly  was  thus  in  1709,  an  organized  township,  owning  its 
land  and  enjoying  to  an  unusual  degree  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  Government.  Only  a small  part  of  its  large  territory  was  yet 
occupied.  Its  inhabitants  were  mostly  gathered  within  the  Quinebaug 
valley  and  in  the  open  country  north  of  Killingly  Hill.  “A  gangway” 
leading  from  Plainfield  to  Boston  extended  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  town,  connecting  by  a cross  road  with  the  ways  to  Hartford  and 
Woodstock  at  the  fording-place  below  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Quine- 
baug. Its  condition  may  be  inferred  from  the  tradition,  that  when 
James  Danielson’s  negro  was  sent  to  Boston  with  a load  of  produce, 
he  had  made  so  little  progress  after  a day’s  journey  as  to  go  home  to 
spend  the  first  night.  The  Providence  way  after  encircling  the  base  of 
Killingly  Hill  wound  back  far  to  the  north,  past  Isaac  Cutler’s,  enabling 
the  inhabitants  to  procure  boards  from  his  sawmill  and  helping  build 
up  that  remote  section.  Mr.  Cutler  was  early  allowed  to  keep  a house 
of  public  entertainment  and  his  tavern  was  noted  as  the  last  land-mark 
of  civilization  on  the  road  from  Connecticut  to  Providence.  Other 
jjarts  of  the  town  were  only  accommodated  with  rude  bridlepaths.  A 
grist-mill  was  set  up  by  Janies  Danielson  and  supplied  such  inhabitants 
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as  were  rernole  from  Woodstock.  Several  of  the  settlers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Woodstock  church  and  many  frequented  its  house  of  wor- 
ship but  were  so  remiss  in  paying  their  dues  that  a committee 
was  ordered  to  report  their  failure  to  the  Government  of  Connecticut. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  town,  was  to  settle  religious  ordinances 
among  themselves — manifested  by  “ the  humble  request  of  Lieuten- 
ant Peter  Aspinwall  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Killingly  to  the 
General  Court  convened  at  New  Haven,  October  12,  1710,  showing: — 

That  whereas  said  town  having  been  legally  convened  did  pass  a vote,  That 
the  non-residents  of  said  town  should  bear  a proportion  in  a tax  laid,  or  to  be 
laid,  of  fifteen  shillings  on  the  hundred  acres  of  all  the  divided  lands  through- 
out said  town  for  the  building  a meeting-house,  a minister’s  house  and  for 
settling  a minister — the  inhabitants  humbly  move  that  the  General  Assembly 
would  pass  their  sanction  on  this  vote,  which  will  be  a lightening  of  their 
burdens  and  no  urgent  imposition  on  the  non-residents.  Thus  in  humble 
confidence  of  your  favor  in  passing  your  order  with  respect  to  the  premises 
ever  imploring  the  divine  blessing  to  attend  the  great  and  honorable  Court, 
we  subscribe  ourselves  your  humble  petitioners.” 

This  request  was  graciously  granted  and  power  given  to  levy  this 
rate  upon  the  land  of  any  proprietor  who  should  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay.  Freedom  from  the  payment  of  Colony  rates  had  been  previously 
accorded — the  sum  levied  to  be  improved  for  building  a minister’s 
house  and  meeting-house.  A minister  was  soon  procured — Mr.  John 
Fisk  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  a son  of  Reverend  Moses  Fisk  and  a graduate 
of  Harvard  College  in  1702.  Religious  services  were  now  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town.  July  16,  1711,  the  town  agreed  to  give  Mr. 
Fisk  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  for  his  encouragement  to  set- 
tle in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  James  Leavens  and  Sampson  Howe 
were  appointed  a committee  to  lay  out  this  land ; Eleazer  Bateman  and 
Ephraim  Warren  to  survey  it.  Two  hundred  acres  were  laid  out  to 
him  on  French  River,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Killingly  as  it  after- 
wards proved.  Seventy-five  acres  for  the  homestead  were  selected 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Killingly  Hill,  and  seventy-five  on  Assa- 
waga  or  Five-Mile  River.  Stated  religious  seiwices  were  proba- 
bly held  after  this  date  by  Mr.  Fisk,  though  some  years  passed 
before  his  settlement.  Special  services  were  held  September  9,  171 1, 
when  the  sacrament  was  administered  by  Mr.  Estabrook  of  Canterbury 
and  three  children  were  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  the  erection  of  the  meeting-house  and  minister’s 
house,  but  no  records  concerning  them  have  been  preserved. 

Immigration  was  still  progressing.  In  1711,  a Massachusetts  ColQiiy 
took  possession  _of  Chestnut  Hil]^  an  extensive  rise  of  land  in  the 
east  of  the  town,  with  steep  sides  heavily  wooded  and  a broad  open  • 
plateau  on  the  summit.  This  fine  site  was  included  in  the  grants  laid 
out  to  John  and  Joseph  Haynes,  Timothy  Woodbridge  and  Governor 
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Treat ; sold  by  them  to  John  Allen ; by  him  to  Captain  John  Chandler, 
who  sold  the  whole  tract — twenty-fonr  hundred  acres  for  £312 — to 
Eleazer  and  Thomas  Bateman  of  Concord,  Samuel  and  Thomas  Gonld, 
Nathaniel  Lawrence,  Ebenezer  Bloss,  Thomas  Richardson  and  Ebene- 
zer  Knight,  joint  proprietors.  John  Brown,  Moses  Barret,  Josiah 
Ih-octor,  Daniel  Carrol,  Samuel  Robbins,  Daniel  Ross  and  John  Grover 
were  soon  after  admitted  among  the  Chestnut  Hill  proprietors.  Most 
of  these  purchasers  became  valued  citizens  of  Killingly.  Home  lots 
were  laid  out  on  the  hill  summit  ; the  remainder  of  the  land  was  held 
in  common  for  many  years.  A road  was  laid  over  the  hill-top,  and 
carried  on  to  Cutler’s  mill  and  the  Providence  way.  The  remainder  of 
Haynes’s  grant  was  laid  out  east  of  Assawaga  River,  bordering  south 
on  Whetstone  Brook  and  was  ])urchased  by  Nicholas  Cady,  who  in 
1709,  removed  his  residence  to  this  more  southern  locality.  This 
tract,  together  with  Breakneck  Hill  on  the  east  and  much  other  land  in 
this  vicinity,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim  Warren,  son  of  Deacon 
Jacob  Warren  of  Plainfield  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Killingly 
centre.  The  Owaneco  land  in  the  south  of  Killingly,  held  by  Plain- 
field  gentlemen,  was  still  unsettled  and  undivided,  though  many  rights 
were  sold  and  bartered.  Edward  Spalding  bought  the  rights  of  James 
Kingsbury  and  William  Marsh,  for  £l.  10s.  each.  In  1708,  l\[i<dtael  i 
Hewlett  purchased  Parkhurst’s  right  for  one  pound  ; Jacob  Warren 
sold  his  right  to  this  land  to  Nicholas  Cady  in  exchange  for  land 
north  of  Whetstone’ Bro^k,  southwest  from  Chestnut  Hill,”  in  1710. 
Thomas  Stevens,  at  the  same  date,  sold  his  share  to  Ephraim  Warren 
of  Killingly.  John  Hutchins  bought  out  the  rights  of  Nathaniel  Jew- 
ell and  Samuel  Shepard. 

In  the  north  part  of  Killingly,  settlement  was  rapidly  advancing. 
William  Lamed,  a young  adventurer  from  Framingham,  bought  land 
of  Winter  in  1712.  The  two  Richard  Evanses  now  sold  their  home- 
steads and  removed  to  Providence.  The  northern  farm  was  purchased 
by  Samuel  Converse  of  Woburn  in  1710  ; the  southern  establishment 
— “a  tenement  of  houses,  barn,  orchard,  tanning  pits,  fulling-mill”  with 
about  three  hundred  acres  of  land — was  sold  to  Simon  Bryant  of  Brain- 
tree for  £224,  who  to  his  other  valuable  possessions  added  aemn 
blooming  and  capable  daughters.  James  Wilson  of  Lexington  bought 
land  of  Converse,  adjoining  Bryant,  and  Samuel  Lee  also  settled  in  this 
thriving  neighborhood. 

In  1713,  the  long-disputed  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  was  rectified.  Woodward’s  and  Sattery’s  Line  abrogated 
and  a new  line  run  some  six  or  seven  miles  northward.  Killingly 
at  once  assumed  that  this  new  Colony  bound  was  now  her  northern 
boundary-line  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  annexed 
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territory,  whereupon  the  Governor  anrl  Council,  who  had  other  plans 
for  its  disposal,  sent  the  following  order  : — 

January  7 , 171].  This  board  baing  iiiforinad  that  the  town  of  Kellingly 
purpose  to  lay  out  lands  as  within  the  township  of  Kellingly,  up  to  the  line 
of  this  Colony  as  lately  run  by  the  commissioners  for  that  end  appointed, 
whereas  the  grant  of  that  township  which  bounds  them  by  the  north  line  of 
this  Colony,  was  made  at  a time  when  a line  from  Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s 
first  station  to  Bissel’s  house  on  Connecticut  River  in  Windsor  was  the  only 
line  between  this  Colony  and  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  which  had  been 
run  by  the  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  there  was  no  other  line  at 
the  said  time  to  be  given  them  as  the  north  bounds  of  said  town  : by  which 
line  they  had  the  full  extent  of  miles  from  south  to  north,  given  them  for  the 
extent  of  their  township ; — and  there  being  now  by  the  late  running  of  the 
line,  a tract  of  land  within  this  Coloii}^  to  the  northward  of  the  said  township 
of  Kellingly  sufficient  to  make  a township  and  to  which  the  town  of  Kellingly 
can  have  no  right  by  their  grant  of  the  said  township. 

It  is  agreed,  that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Kellingly  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  strictly  charged,  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  said  town  in  a town 
meeting  for  that  end  to  be  by  them  forthwith  called,  that  they  do  not  presume 
to  make  or  lay  out  any  grants  of  land  to  the  northward  of  the  antient  line  run 
by  Woodward  and  Satfery  to  Bissel’s  house  afore  said,  as  they  will  answer  the 
contrary.” 

In  spite  of  this  prohibition  Killingly  continued  to  encroach  upon  the 
land  northward,  and  not  only  laid  out  land  but  assumed  jurisdiction 
and  presianed  to  assess  its  inhabitants. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years’  release  from  the  payment  of 
country  rate,  the  meeting-house  was  scarcely  begun  and  the  minister 
yet  unsettled.  The  settlers  labored  under  great  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements. Much  of  their  land  was  poor  and  rough,  hard  to  subdue 
and  cultivate.  Money  was  scarce,  inhabitants  widely  scattered  and 
many  public  works  to  be  acconi[)lished.  l\[r.  Fisk  continued  to  officiate 
in  the  ordinary  Sabbath  service,  and  the  neighboring  ministers — • 
Messrs.  Coit,  Estabrook  and  Dwight — at  times  administered  the  sacra- 
ment and  baptized  many  children.  In  1713,  Killingly  sent  her  first 
repi-esentative  to  the  Assembly — Mr.  Peter  As})inwall — but  made  no 
provision  for  paying  colonial  rates.  The  selectmen  were  thereupon 
enjoined  to  provide  a list  of  polls  and  ratable  estates,  but  when  among 
them  were  included  inhabitants  north  of  Killingly’s  prescribed  limits, 
Governor  Saltonstall  was  required — “to  order  the  selectmen  of  the 
said  town  not  to  enter  in  the  said  list  any  polls  or  estates,  living  and 
being  above  nine  miles  to  the  northward  of  a line  parallel  to  the 
north  bounds  of  the  town  of  Plainfield,  or  to  the  south  bounds 
of  the  said  town  of  Killingly : the  grant  of  the  said  township 
of  Killingly  limiting  the  same  not  to  be  above  nine  miles  to  the 
northwards  of  the  said  south  bounds.” 

In  the  summer  of  1714,  the  meeting-house  was  raised  and  covered. 
Its  site  “avas  east  of  the  Plainfield  road,  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  south 
of  the  present  East  Putnam  meeting  house.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
size  and  appearance,  or  of  the  circumstances  of  its  building.  In  the 
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ensuing  suinnier  it  was  made  ready  for  occupation  and  preparations 
made  for  church  organization.  September  15,  1715,  was  observed  in 
Killingly  as  a day  of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  preparatory  to  the 
gathering  of  a church  and  the  ordination  of  a pastor.  Mr.  Estabrook 
conducted  the  services  in  the  morning,  preaching  from  Heb.  XII : 28. 
Mr.  Dwight  officiated  in  the  afternoon — taking  for  his  text.  Canticles 
VIII : 8.  Mr.  Peter  Aspinwall  and  Simon  Bryant  then  repaired  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  in  behalf  of  “a  company  of  communicants 
or  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Killingly,”  thus  petitioned  : — 

“It  having-  pleased  Almighty  God  in  his  mercifnl  providence  to  bring  his 
own  work  so  far  forward  among  us,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  great  dif- 
ficulties we  have  met  in  forming  our  new  plantation,  as  to  unite  our  hearts  in  the 
choice  of  the  Keverend  John  Fisk  to  be  the  minister  of  this  town — of  whose 
accomplishments  for  the  evangelical  service  we  have  had  experience  for  a con- 
siderable season  to  our  great  satisfaction,  and  with  whom  we  have  agreed  for 
a settlement  in  the  ministry  among  us.  And  as  there  appears  among  us  a 
competent  number  of  persons  to  form  themselves  into  a particular  church  of 
Christ,  that  we  may  have  the  aforesaid  gentleman  installed  into  the  pastoral 
office  over  us,  and  the  blessed  institutions  of  Christ  dispensed  to  us,  and 
also  being  informed  of  our  duty  and  obligation  established  by  law  to  endeavor 
the  countenance  of  the  Government  over  us  that  the  communicants  here  may 
coalesce  into  a church  estate  and  fellowship — we,  therefore,  your  humble  pe- 
titioners, attectionately  pray  this  Great  and  General  Court  in  their  great  wis- 
dom and  extensive  benignity  to  exert  their  authority  for  our  benefit  as  the  law 
directs,  by  passing  an  act  that  the  brethren  in  full  communion  among  us  may 
enjoy  the  leave  and  approbation  of  this  Honorable  Assembly  for  embodying 
into  church  estate,  that  so  a gospel  candlestick  may  be  erected  in  the  fields  of 
the  wood,  with  a burning  and  shining  light  fixt  in  it,  to  the  glory  of  our 
ascendfed  Lord  and  for  the  comfort  and  edification  of  ourselves  and  latest 
posterity — which  good  wouNk  we  iiave  appointed  (God’s  gracious  providence 
permitting)  to  accomplish  very  speedily.” 

This  request  being  granted, — “ October  19,  1715,  a church  was  pub- 
licly gathered  in  Killingly  and  John  Fisk  ordained  the  pastor  oj  it.” 
Mr.  Dwight  of  Woodstock,  opened  the  service  with  prayer.  Reverend 
Mr.  Baxter  of  Medford,  preached  from  Romans  1 : 16.  Reverend  Mr. 
Thatcher  of  Milton,  gave  the  charge  to  the  minister  and  made  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  prayers  ; Mr.  Estabrook  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship';  part  of  a psalm  was  sung.  John  Fisk,  .James  Danielson, 
Peter  Aspinwall,  James  Leavens,  Sampson  Howe,  Eleazer  Balman, 
Richard  Blosse,  George  Blanchard,  Isaac  Jewett,  Thomas  Gould  and 
Stephen  Grover  united  in  chm-ch  fellowship — Danielson,  Aspinwall, 
Leavens,  and  Howe  bringing  letters  from  the  church  of  Woodstock; 
the  others  from  different  Massacliusetts  churches,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Gould  and  Stephen  Grover,  who  were  admitted  by  the  Council. 
The  original  covenant  adopted  by  tlie  church  has  not  been  preserved. 
Sixteen  additional  communicants  were  admitted  into  the  church  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  At  the  lecture  preparatory  to  its  first  commun- 
ion, December  29,  1715,  Peter  Aspinwall  and  Eleazer  Balman  were 
chosen  deacons.  The  first  marriage  recorded  by  the  young  minister 
was  that  of  William  Lamed  to  Hannah,  the  first  of  the  seven  notable 
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daughters  of  Simon  Bryant.  Mr.  Fisk  was  himself  inanued  November 
26,  1717,  to  Abigail,  daugliter  of  Reverend  Neliemiah  Hobart  of  New- 
ton, Mass.,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook  of  Canterbury.  The  only 
incident  of  his  domestic  life  that  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the  burning 
of  his  house  and  all  its  contents  one  Sabbath,  when  the  family  were 
attending  public  worship.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Fisk  was  acceptable 
and  prosperous,  and  large  numbers  were  added  to  the  church.  His 
pastoral  charge  comprehended  also  the  inhabitants  north  of  Killingly, 
who  were  allowed  to  pay  chui-ch  rates,  if  not  other  town  charges.  Mr. 
Fisk  was  remarkably  minute  and  methodical  in  the  registry  of  church 
records,  keeping  separate  lists  of  those  uniting  with  the  church  by 
profession  and  by  letter  and  of  those  owning  the  covenant.  Very  full 
lists  of  marriages  and  baptisms  were  preserved  by  him,  which  acquired 
additional  value  from  the  total  lack  of  town  records  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry.  Of  the  salary  and  settlement  allowed  to  him 
nothing  further  is  known,  save  that  the  hundred  acres  of  land  given  by 
Captain  Chandler  to  the  first  settled  minister  of  Killingly,  “ which 
land  by  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  appertains  to  John  Fisk” — 
were  laid  out  to  him  in  1721,  west  of  Five-Mile  River,  a half-mile 
east  of  the  meeting-house. 

The  population  of  Killingly  continued  to  increase.  Daniel  Cady 
removed  to  the  south  part  of  Pomfret;  Nicholas  Cady  to  Preston,  but 
others  took  their  places.  Robert  Day  settled  south  of  Whetstone 
Brook  in  1717.  Nell-Ellick  Saunders — afterwards  called  Alexander — 
bought  land  of  the  non-resident  Mighills  in  1721,  near  Lake  Masha- 
paug,  which  soon  took  the  name  of  the  new  resident-proprietor. 
Joseph  Covill,  Philip  Priest,  Andrew  Philips  and  John  Comins  of 
Charlestown,  were  admitted  among  the  Chestnut  Hill  company. 
John  Hutchins  of  Plainfield  is  believed  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  the  north  part  of  the  Owaneco  Purchase  about  1720.  In 
1721,  Jacob  Spalding,  then  just  of  age,  received  from  his  father, 
Edward  of  Plainfield,  a deed  of  “the  twenty-first  lot  in  Plainfield 
Purchase,  cornering  on  Horse  Hill.”  Jacob  at  once  built  a forti- 
fied house  and  established  himself  there  with  his  young  wife,  the 
first  settlers  of  South  Killingly  and  the  only  white  inhabitants  within 
many  miles.  Unoccupied  Colony  land  stretched  north  and  south  of 
them  and  Rhode  Island’s  barbarous  border  land  lay  at  the  east. 
Wild  beasts  abounded  and  still-  wilder  savages,  wandering  Nip- 
mucks,  Quinebaugs  and  Narragansets,  craving  food  and  shelter,  now 
kind  and  friendly,  then  cross  and  quarrelsome,  but  in  the  main  submis- 
sive'to  the  whites.  Jacob’s  triumph  over  the  Indian,  wlio  attempted 
to  make  him  pay  twice  for  a deer-skin  soan  after  his  settlement, 
secured  for  him  permanent  respect  and  authority.  The  drunken 
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savage  mislaid  tbe  bill  and  forgot  the  payment,  and  after  a fruitless 
demand,  persuaded  some  of  Ins  friends  to  go  with  him  to  kill  Jacob. 
They  found  him  busily  engaged  shingling  the  roof  of  his  new  barn 
The  Indian  again  demanded  pay  for  the  skin.  -Jacob  refused,  where- 
upon the  Indian  raised  his  bow  and  sent  an  arrow  to  bring  him  to  terms. 
Jacob  jumped  to  the  other  side  the  ridgepole;  his  assailant  followed 
him  below,  and  so  they  went  on,  dodging  back  and  forth  over  and  around 
the  barn,  till  the  wearied  Indian  stopped  to  refresh  himself  with  some 
tobacco,  and  pulled  out  from  his  pouch  the  very  tenor  hill  paid  by  his 
antagonist.  He  stood  amazed  and  conscience-stricken.  The  other 
Indians  burst  out  against  him — “He  was  a liar  and  Jacob  an  honest 
man.”  According  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  “they  would  have 
killed  him,  but  Jacob  came  down  from  the  barn  and  interceded  for  the 
man’s  life others  say,  that  Jacob  referred  his  punishment  to  the  chief 
Indian,  who  had  him  tied  up  to  a tree  and  soundly  dogged. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  su])plies  in  ihis  remote  settlement  was  a 
serious  annoyance  to  these  yoimg  settlers.  In  the  lii’st  summer  they 
broke  up  land,  raised  grain  ami  stock,  but  ere  the  winter  was  over 
there  was  nothing  left  for  themselves  or  their  cattle,  and  the  snow  was 
so  deep  that  supplies  could  not  be  brought  to  them,  and  their  only 
resource  w’as  to  return  to  Plainfield, — “ so  starting  the  'oxen  ahead  to 
break  out  a path,  the  cows  followed  and  then  Mr.  Spalding  and  his 
family.”  Even  after  som'b  years  settlement,  with  children  to  feed,  they 
often  suffered  from  scarcity  of  food,  and  various  privations.  The  only 
accessible  gilst-mill  was  that  on  the  Moosup,  five  miles  distant,  a whole 
day’s  journey  through  the  winter  snow  diifts,  so  that  Mr.  Spalding 
was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  when  he  carried  his  gi*ain  there.  On 
one  such  occasion  the  family  was  very  short  of  provisons.  An  enor- 
mous beef  bone,  which  had  perhaps  served  as  basis  for  many  messes  of 
bean-porridge,  was  given  over  to  the  children,  picked  clean  and  scraped 
over  and  over,  and  again  laid  up  lest  every  particle  of  flesh  or 
gristle  had  not  been  removed.  Night  came  on.  The  children  went  to 
sleep  ; the  anxious  mother  watched  and  listened.  Indians  had  been 
around  through  the  day  unusually  insolent  and  troublesome,  and  she 
had  given  them  what  food  she  could  spare  through  the  window — a 
square  hole,  closed  with  a sliding-board — but  had  not  suffei’ed  them  to 
enter.  Now,  she  was  sure  she  heard  them  prowling  about  the  house. 
She  listened  more  intently.  After  a time,  she  was  certain  that  she 
heard  some  one  climbling  up  to  the  window,  intending  doubtless  to 
break  in  and  assault  her  and  her  sleeping  children.  She  looked  around 
the  room  for  some  defensive  weapon  and  her  eye  caught  the  great  beef- 
bone.  Quick  as  a flash  she  seized  it,  opened  the  window  and  hurled  it 
with  all  her  strength  into  the  face  of  an  advancing  Indian.  He  gave 
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a most  horrible  howl,  dropped  to  the  ground  and  fled  with  all  the 
company,  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  this  most  extraordinary 
projectile,  and  fearing  worse  things  were  in  store  for  them.  The 
prowess  shown  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  in  this  and  other  ren- 
contres, put  an  end  after  a time  to  these  annoyances  and  brought  their 
unruly  neighbors  under  some  degree  of  subjection.  Other  settlers  in 
time  removed  to  this  neighborhood,  but  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
was  very  slow  for  several  years. 

In  1721,  the  town  of  Killingly  laid  out  and  distributed  its  first  divis- 
ion of  public  lands, — Peter  Aspinwall,  James  Leavens  and  Joseph 
Cady,  committee.  About  eighty  projuaetors  received  shares  of  this 
land,  showing  a large  increase  of  population.  No  record  is  preserved 
of  the  terms  and  extent  of  this  division.  During  this  year  the  train- 
band  was  reorganized.  Mr.  Jose])h  Cady  chosen  captain ; Mr.  Eph- 
raim Warren,  lieutenant ; Mr.  Thomas  Gould,  ensign.  Peter  Aspin- 
wall, Simon  Bryant,  George  Blanchard,  Thomas  Whittemore  and 
Ephraim  Warren  served  successively  as  representatives.  Peter  Aspin- 
wall was  chosen  a justice  of  the  peace  in  1716  ; Joseph  Leavens  in 
1725.  Of  the  progress  of  schools,  roads  and  many  public  affairs  in 
Killingly,  no  knowledge  can  be  obtained.  A burial  ground  south  of 
the  Providence  road  was  given  to  the  town  by  Peter  Aspinwall  at  an 
early  date. 
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^HE  territory  north  of  Killingly,  known  to  the  Indians  as  Quinna- 


J-  tisset,  now  incorporated  into  the  township  of  Thompson,  remained 
for  many  years  in  its  aboriginal  condition.  Part  of  this  tract  was 
granted  by  the  Massachusetts  Government  to  its  native  proprietors. 
Black  James  and  his  associates,  and  was  conveyed  by  them  to  Stough- 
ton and  Dudley,  laid  out  in  farms  in  1684,  and  then  left  for  thirty 
years  to  wild  beasts  and  savages.  Thompson  and  Freak,  the  largest 
land-holders,  were  non  resident  Englishmen,  and  Dudley  and  Stoughton 
too  much  occupied  with  public  affairs  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  a 
remote  and  contested  section,  wliich  they  could  not  but  know  must  in 
time  revert  to  Connecticut.  New  Roxbury  grew  up  into  a thriving 
township,  settlements  were  initiated  in  Mashamoquet  and  Aspinock, 
Killingly  was  laid  out  southward,  and  still  Quinnatisset  was  left  to 
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solitude  and  desolation,  traversed  only  by  Indian  hunters  and  passing 
travelers.  Its  fort  and  wigwam  had  fallen  into  ruins,  forests  had  over- 
grown its  once  open  hill -tops,  its  surveyor’s  lines  were  over-run  with 
thickets  and  brambles,  the  bounds  that  marked  the  farms  were  de- 
cayed and  obliterated.  The  old  Connecticut  Road,  spanning  its  north- 
west corner  and  the  “ gangway  to  Boston,”  braved  by  valorous 
Plainfield  and  Killingly  settlers,  were  long  the  only  vestiges  of  civiliza- 
tion in  this  benighted  region. 

The  first  known  settler  within  Quinnatisset  limits  was  one  Eleazer 
Spalding  of  Woodstock,  who,  without  purchase  or  license,  took  pos- 
session of  land  laid  out  to  Josiah  Cotton  on  the  Quinebaug  and 
occupied  it  for  many  years,  in  spite  of  remonstrance  and  attempted 
ejection.  Other  “squatters  ” may  have  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock.  The  first  regular  and  datable  settler  within  the  liinits  of  the 
present  Thompson,  was  Richard  Dresser  of  Rowley,  who,  after  a year’s 
trial  of  the  new  settlement  at  Mashamoquet,  purchased  of  Captain 
John  Chandler  in  1707,  for  £120,  “the  place  called  Nashaway.”  This 
name,  originally  designating  the  point  of  land  between  the  Quinebaug 
and  French  Rivers,  was  also  extended  to  the  land  west  of  this 
point,  on  which  JVJr.  Dresser  settled.  The  road  from  Woodstock  to 
Providence  passed  near  his  dwelling,  which  was  a little  south  of  the 
site  of  the  present  West  Thompson  village.  Richard  Dresser  married 
Mary  Peabody  of  Rowley,  in  1708,  and  their  son,  Jacob,  born  in  1710, 
was  the  first  white  male  cKild  born  within  Thompson  territory.  In 
1708,  Richard  Dresser  sold  “the  land  between  the  rivers  ” to  Sampson 
H owe  of  Roxbury,  who  took  immediate  possession  and  was  at  once 
claimed  as  an  inhabitant  of  Killingly,  becoming  one  of  its  most 
prominent  and  useful  citizens.  The  land  west  of  the  Quinebaug  was 
never  claimed  by  that  township. 

Isaac  Jewett  of  Rowley  and  John  Younglove  soon  followed  Samp- 
son Howe,  settling  further  north  between  the  rivers,  on  land  purchased 
of  Jabez  Corbin  in  1711.  Their  farms  were  much  infested  with  bears, 
wolves  and  Indians,  and  a log  fort  or  garrison  found  needful  for 
protection.  The  first  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Quinnatisset  Hill  was 
Samuel  Converse  of  Woburn,  who  secured  a deed  of  land  from  Richard 
Evans  in  ] 71 0,  and  with  his  wife  and  five  sons  settled  about  a mile 
south  of  the  hill -top.  The  Killingly  settlers  were  near  him  on  the 
south,  but  northward  to  the  old  towns  of  Oxford  and  Mendon  the 
country  was  a savage  wilderness,  its  rude  paths  only  designated  by 
marks  on  tree  trunks.  Mr.  Converse’s  dwelling-house  stood  near  the 
Boston  road,  and  furnished  rest  and  entertainment  to  many  a passing 
traveler. 

By  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  boundary  line  in  1713,  the  land 
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north  of  Killingly  was  allowed  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Massa- 
chusetts was  forced  to  admit  that  Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s  line  ran 
some  miles  south  of  the  bound  prescribed  by  her  patent,  and  in  tlie 
course  of  settlement  it  was  also  found  that  the  south  |)art  of  the  town 
of  Woodstock  and  nearly  half  of  Thompson’s  and  Freak’s  farms  lay 
south  of  this  erroneous  Colony  line.  That  Connecticut  had  a lawful  riglit 
to  the  fee  as  well  as  jurisdiction  of  this  land  no  one  could  deny,  but  beset 
by  enemies  at  home  and  abroad  she  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  the 
stronger  Colony,  and  allowed  Massachusetts,  by  formal  agreement  and 
covenant,  to  keep  the  towns  laid  out  by  her  in  Connecticut  territory, 
and  the  various  grantees  to  retain  possession  of  this  land,  receiving 
as  equivalent  an  equal  number  of  acres  in  distant  localities.  Under 


this  arrangement,  Connecticut  yielded  : 

To  the  town  of  Woodstock,  50,419  acres. 
To  Joseph  Dudley,  1,500  “ 

To  the  heirs  of  Robert  Thompson,  2,000  “ 

“ “ “ Thomas  Freak,  2,000 

“ “ “ William  VV’hiting,  1,000  “ 

To  John  Gore,  500  “ 

To  Gardner  and  Gambling,  each,  500  “ 

To  John  Cotton,  500  “ 

To  John  Collins,  500  “ 

To  Black  James  and  Company,  2,228  “ 


The  land  between  the  Quinebaug  and  Woodstock,  appropriated  by 
Major  Fitch  as  a part  of  Wabbaquasset,  had  been  purchased  by  Captain 
John  Chandler,  and  much  of  the  land  between  the  Quinebaug  and 
French  Rivers  was  also  in  the  possession  of  Woodstock  gentlemen. 
The  land  east  of  the  French  River  not  covered  by  previous  grants  and 
claims,  reverted  to  the  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

The  holders  of  land  under  grants  from  Massachusetts  hastened  to 
identify  and  appropriate  their  possessions.  Dudley,  Stoughton  and 
even  Black  James  secured  their  portions  at  once,  but  the  other  grantees 
met  many  obstacles.  A corner  of  Gore’s  had  been  taken  up  by  Samuel 
Converse ; Cotton’s  was  forcibly  held  by  Spalding ; Whiting’s  was 
reported  under-measured,  and  the  boundaries  of  Thompson’s  and 
Freak’s  weie  so  defaced  and  overgrown  that  even  the  practiced  eye  of 
Captain  John  Chandler  failed  to  discover  them.  At  length,  with  the 
assistance  of  Colonel  William  Dudley  and  Benjamin  Gambling,  who 
had  aided  in  the  original  survey,  “ a tree  mai'ked  F ” was  found  on 
P^'ort  Hill,  and  measuring  from  it  they  came  upon  other  marked  trees 
and  monuments  and  were  able  to  identify  and  refresh  the  bounds  of  the 
five  thousand-acre  tract.  The  Thompson  land  was  then  confirmed  to 
Joseph  Thompson  of  England;  Ph’eak’s  farm  to  Josiah  Wolcott  of 
Salem  and  his  wife  Mary,  niece  of  Thomas  Freak,  and  the  other 
grantees  received  confirmation  of  their  grants  from  the  Government  of 
Connecticut. 
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Qiiinnatisset,  when  thus  assumed  by  Connecticut,  was  mostly  a savage 
wnlderness;  its  few  settlers,  Dresser,  Howe,  Jewett,  Younglove,  Converse 
and  the  scjuatter,  Spalding — scattered  along  its  southern  and  western 
borders.  The  best  part  of  its  land  was  taken  up  by  non-residents,  and 
a town  organization  was  deemed  by  these  gentlemen  essential  for  the 
security  and  settlement  of  their  property.  “ Josiah  Wolcott,  in  his 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  Major  Robeit  Thompson  and  other  pro- 
prietors of  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  lying  in  the  northeast  of 
Connecticut,  east  of  Woodstock,  north  of  Killingly,”  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  for  a township  in  1714.  The  Assembly  considered 
the  request ; found  that  “ from  the  south  line  of  Killingly  to  the 
ancient  supposed  bounds  of  this  Colony  is  eleven  miles,  and  from 
thence  to  the  now-established  line  is  seven  miles,  but  not  knowing  the 
width”  deferred  decision.  In  May,  1715,  Mr.  Wolcott  again  petitioned 
“ for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  lands  and  making  a plantation,” 
having  information  from  Captain  Chandler,  John  Plumb  and  others 
that  the  tract  north  of  Killingly  was  amply  sufficient  for  a township. 
The  Upper  House  granted  the  township,  “ provided  Killingly  be 
allowed  nine  miles,”  but  the  Lower  dissented.  Killingly  had  already 
manifested  her  determination  to  appropriate  this  land,  and  fears  were 
entertained  of  wronging  that  needy  township.  The  petition  for  the 
annexation  of  the  vacant  land  northward,  presented  by  Peter  Aspin- 
wall  in  1716,  met,  howevei’y^with  flat  rejection.  The  Colony  could  not 
decide  what  to  do  with  her  new  territory.  Its  inhabitants  apparently 
preferred  absorption  in  Killingly  ; its  non-resident  land-holders,  an 
independent  township.  The  lack  of  local  organization  and  officers 
subjected  these  gentlemen  to  encroachments  and  losses,  and  debarred 
them  frotn  ])rosecutions  and  trials.  A forcible  representation  from 
Captain  Chandler  in  1717  of  these  wrongs  and  inconveniences,  pro- 
cured the  annexation  of  the  land  east  of  Woodstock  to  the  county  of 
New  London,  while  Killingly  was  pacified  by  liberty  to  levy  rates 
therein  for  her  minister. 

The  unorganized  and  somewhat  lawless  condition  of  the  Quinna- 
tisset  country  did  not  prevent  settlement.  Its  first  settler  after 
annexation  to  Connecticut  was  probably  Samuel  Morris  of  Marl- 
borough, son  of  the  first  Edward  Morris  of  Woodstock,  who,  after 
some  years  residence  in  an  old  settled  township,  purchased  in  1714,  of 
the  Hon.  Joseph  and  Madame  Rebecca  Dudley,  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  land  west  of  the  Myanexet,  alias  Quinebaug  River — the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  New  Boston — and  there  established  himself  with  his 
family.  A house  with  fortifications  was  soon  erected,  land  subdued  and 
many  improvements  initiated.  The  vicinity  of  Black  James  and  the 
remaining  Nipmuck  Indians  made  defences  and  precautions  needful  for 
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a time*,  but  Mr.  Morris  soon  gained  influence  and  authority  over  them, 
and  was  dignified  with  tlie  honorary  title  of  governor.  A blast  of  the 
conch-shell,  it  was  said,  would  bring  an  hundred  Indians  to  the  aid  of 
Governor  Morris.  The  various  })ublic  enterprises  achieved  by  Mr. 
Morris  won  him  much  respect  and  consideration  through  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  first  permanent  bridge  across  the  Quinebaug 
River  was  completed  by  him  in  1718,  at  the  fording-place  of  the  old 
Connecticut  Road,  and  was  exceedingly  “ convenient  and  beneficial  to 
travelers.”  More  than  a mile  of  this  road  passed  through  his  land 
and  was  greatly  improved  by  him,  and  kept  in  order.  Two  smaller 
bridges  were  also  built  by  him  in  this  vicinity,  and  much  money  ex- 
pended in  clearing  the  channel  of  the  river.  For  these  various  public 
services  and  improvements,  Mr.  Morris  was  freed  for  ten  years  from 
payment  of  country  taxes.  He  was  also  allowed  the  privilege  of 
attending  public  worship  in  Woodstock,  where  he  paid  rates  and 
helped  build  its  second  meeting-house,  and  was  rewaVded  by  one  of  the 
chief  seats  in  that  pretentious  edifice. 

Settlers  soon  also  took  possession  of  land  on  the  French  River,  David 
Shapley  and  Samuel  Davis  buying  farms  of  Captain  John  Chandler  in 
1715.  Henry  Ellithorp  next  settled  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Grosvenor  Dale,  north  of  Davis.  Samuel  Converse,  for  fifty  pounds, 
conveyed  “a  part  of  High  Plain,  near  Quinnatisset,  to  Urian  Horsmor 
of  Woodstock,  in  1716.  James  and  Jeremiah  Horsmor  also  bought 
land  of  James  Leavens  and  Peter  Aspinvvall,  east  of  French  River. 
In  1716,  Josiah  Wolcott  made  the  first  sale  of  land  on  Quinnatisset 
Hill,  conveying,  for. two  hundred  pounds,  four  hundred  acres  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  to  Captain  John  Sabin  of  Pomfret,  and  agreeing 
“ to  defend  said  Sabin  in  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  premises, 
so  that  he  be  not  forcibly  ejected.”  This  guaranty  was  called  out  by 
the  belligerent  attitude  of  Killingly,  who,  having  discovered  that 
Thompson,  Wolcott  and  Gore  had  encroached  upon  her  lawful  limits, 
threatened  forcible  seizure.  Captain  Sabin,  backed  by  Wolcott,  was 
however,  too  formidable  to  be  molested,  and  he  soon  made  over  his 
purchase  to  his  son,  Hezekiah,  who  put  up  a house  and  settled  there 
with  his  family,  the  first  resident  proprietor  of  Quinnatisset — now 
Thompson  Hill.  The  red  tavern,  long,  occupied  by  Mr.  Sabin,  became 
one  of  the  most  noted  way-marks  between  Boston  and  Hartford.  The 
remaining  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  Freak’s  Farm  were  held  many 
years  by  Esquire  Wolcott.  Gore’s  five  hundred  acres  south  of  Wolcott’s, 
known  as  the  Quinnatisset  Farm,  were  sold  by  him  to  Ebenezer 
Newell  of  Roxbury,  and  after  several  transfers  passed  into  the  hands  of 
its  first  settlers,  John  Cooper  and  Benjamin  Russel. 
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The  country  north  of  Quinnatisset  Hill  was  also  opened  to  settle- 
ment. Wliiting’s  thousand-acre  farm,  south  of  Lake  Chaubongum, 
after  securing  its  complement,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Sjpnpson  Howe 
and  Comfort  Starr  of  Dedham,  in  1715,  and  laid  out  in  farms  to  be 
sold  or  rented.  Two  thousand  acres  of  land  granted  to  Governor 
Saltonstall  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1714,  “ among  the  broken  land 
lying  between  or  among  the  grants  to  Massachusetts  gentlemen,”  were 
laid  out  east  of  Whitney’s  farm,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Colony. 
Daniel  Ross  of  Killingly  and  Comfort  Starr  soon  purchased  each  live 
hundred  acres  of  this  land — the  latter  selling  farms  to  James  Atwell  and 
Jatfrey  Peabody,  and  reserving  for  himself  a homestead  a little  west  of 
what  is  now  called  Brandy  Hill.  The  first  resident  of  this  hill  was 
probably  Benjamin  Bixby  of  Topsfield,  who  built  himself  a house  in 
1719,  east  side  of  the  road  to  Boston.  This  settler  experienced  quite 
unusual  casualties.  His  house,  as  the  last  out-post  of  civilization  on 
the  road  from  Connecticut,  was  much  frequented  by  travelers,  Indians 
and  lawless  borderers.  On  one  occasion,  Mrs.  Bixby,  when  alone, 
refused  to  give  liquor  to  a drunken  savage,  whereupon  he  shot  her  in 
the  thigh,  wounding  her  severely.  This  outrage  greatly  alarmed  the 
few  inhabitants  of  this  remote  Border-land,  es})ecially  as  it  was  a time 
of  much  Indian  alarm  and  violence,  and  a report  of  it  was  speedily 
sent  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  who  immediately  took  measures  for 
the  discovery  and  punishme^nt  of  the  perpretator.  It  was  found  that 
he  had  been  at  Mohegan,  “ entertained  there  and  conveyed  away.” 
The  Mohegans  were  warned  “ to  abstain  from  drink,  which  puts  men 
upon  saying  and  doing  things  that  are  provoking,”  and  charged  “ that 
they  don’t  walk  with  arms  any  more  than  English  men  into  English 
houses  or  settlements,”  whereby  such  “ unhappy  accidents  might  be 
prevented.”  It  was  also  ordered,  October  3,  1720  : — 

“That  the  clerk  of  the  Council  do  write  to  Richard  Bushnell,  Esq.,  to 
deliver  to  Beujaiiiiii  Bigsby  of  Killingly  what  estate  the  said  Bnslmell  has  in 
his  hands  belonging  to  the  Indian  that  shot  said  Bigsby’s  wife.” 

Scarcely  had  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Bixby  recovered  from  this  misad- 
venture when  she  was  “ visited  by  the  awful  providence  of  Heaven,” — 
being  sti-uck  by  lightning  in  a terrific  thunder  shower  and  very  seriously 
injured  and  disabled.  This  double  calamity  called  out  the  sympathy 
and  compassion  of  all  the  surrounding  country,  and  such  tender  concern 
“ for  these  misfortunes  was  expressed  by  Governor  Saltonstall,  through 
Lieutenant  Peter  Aspinwall,  that  Mr.  Bixby  was  constrained  to  express 
by  letter  “ his  grateful _ acknowledgment  of  his  Honor’s  undeserved 
kindness,”  and  further  inform  him  “ that  his  wife  continued  in  very 
difficult  circumstances  and  was  unlikely  to  recover  the  usual  soundness 
of  her  limbs  under  another  year,  if  ever.”  With  other  “material  aid,” 
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offered  to  Mr.  Bixby  in  his  misfortunes,  “ seventeen  pounds  were  for- 
warded by  the  Indians  at  New  London,”  probably  in  atonement  of  tliat 
“ unhappy  accident  ” of  shooting. 

Poltaqnatic — now  Quaddic — southeast  of  Qiiinnatisset  Hill,  was  laid 
out  in  1716,  on  a grant  to  Giles  Hamlin,  and  after  various  transfers 
was  purchased  in  1719,  by  its  first  resident  proprietor — Henry  Green 
of  Malden — who,  with  eight  sons,  at  once  took  possession  of  this  wild 
region.  A rough,  rocky  wilderness  extended  many  miles  around  it, 
abounding  in  wild  beasts  and  game.  A large  colony  of  beavers  held 
possession  of  the  Assawaga  or  Five-xMile  River,  and  had  constructed  a 
very  effective  and  substantial  dam  at  the  present  mill-site.  Mr.  Green  and 
his  numerous  sons  soon  established  themselves  in  comfortable  quarters, 
broke  up  land,  put  uj)  log  houses  and  a sawmill — borrowing  the 
beavers’  dam  till  a better  one  could  be  provided — and  aided  much  in 
opening  and  settling  the  wild  I'egion  around  them.  He  was  followed 
in  1721,  by  John  Hascall  of  Middleborough,  who  purchased  five 
hundred  acres  granted  to  Joseph  Collins  of  Guilford — laid  out  north  of 
Thompson  and  south  of  Saltonstall  land — but  having  the  misfortune  to 
burn  his  house  down  soon  after  its  completion,  he  then  removed  his 
family  and  residence  to  the  extreme  northwest  of  the  Colony-land,  on 
the  tract  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  John  Collins.  The  Joseph  Collins 
tract  was  sold  by  Hascall  to  John  King  of  Taunton,  who  retained  it 
for  life  without  taking  personal  possession,  and  whose  name  still  clings 
to  a small  lake  within  its  borders. 

A hundred  acres  east  of  Hascall’s,  extending  nearly  to  Rhode  Island 
line,  were  sold  by  James  Leavens,  in  1721,  to  Edward  Munyan  of  Salem. 
Mr.  Munyan  was  a weaver  by  trade,  who  had  emigrated  from  England 
about  1700,  but  finding  little  demand  for  his  labors,  removed  with 
wife,  son  and  two  daughters  to  this  remote  wilderness.  The  journey 
was  long  and  laborious ; roads  very  poor ; streams  seldom  bridged. 
Six  cows,  ten  sheep  and  four  hogs,  to  stock  the  farm,  shared  the  perils 
of  the  way.  Oxen  were  hired  at  the  different  villages  to  convey  the 
cart  of  household  goods  from  one  settlement  to  another.  The  old  oak 
tree  under  which  they  encamped  the  night  of  their  arrival,  was  found 
covered  with  wild  turkeys  in  the  morning.  A dense,  unbroken  forest 
stretched  eastward  many  miles  into  Rhode  Island.  The  Greens  and 
Hascalls  were  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  they  siq)posed  them  to  be 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  region.  Wolves  chased  and  worried  the 
cattle  ; pine-knots  were  burned  through  the  night  to  scai’e  away  wild 
beasts  and  Indians.  A log  house  was  built  during  the  summer  and  land 
adjoining  broken  up  and  planted  with  corn,  from  which  in  the  autumn 
three  apronfuls  of  ears  were  harvested  by  the  daughters.  Two  Salem 
families  soon  followed  Mr.  Munyan  into  the  wilderness — William 
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MofFatt,  who  purcliased  fifty  acres  of  James  Leavens,  and  Samuel 
Letter,  who  apparently  scpiatted  on  King’s  tract.  In  1722,  Henry  and 
Ebenezer  Green  sold  to  Jonathan  Clough  of  Salisbury,  a hundred  acres 
of  land  running  southeast  of  a little  footpath  leading  from  Fort  Hill  to 
Simon  Biyant’s.  A farm,  “south  side  of  Pottaquatic  Hill,  near  Jona- 
than Clough’s  house,”  was  soon  after  sold,  by  the  same,  to  Nathaniel 
Merrill,  a settler  favored  like  Simon  Bryant  with  a bountiful  supply  of 
daughters. 

Gardner’s  and  Gambling’s  tract,  north  of  Wolcott’s,  was  sold  to 
Jose})h  Ellis  and  Nathaniel  Wight  in  1721 — Ellis  taking  the  east  and 
Wight  the  western  section.  Jacob  Bixby,  nephew  of  Benjajiiin, 
Abraham  Burrill  of  Lynn,  John  Wiley  of  Heading,  Israel  Joslyn  of 
Salem,  Nath.  Brown  of  Killingly,  James  Coats  of  Dudley  and  Philip 
McIntyre,  all  settled  north  of  Quimiatisset  Hill  between  1721  and  ’26  — 
buying  farms  of  Ellis,  Wight,  Howe  and  Starr.  Nathaniel  Crosby  of 
Cambridge,  settled  near  the  French  River  in  1722,  on  land  bought  of 
Sampson  Howe.  Richard  Uphani  of  Malden,  purchased  first  division 
land,  east  of  French  River  of  Isaac  Jewett  in  1726,  and  conveyed  the 
same  and  other  subsequent  punLases  to  his  son  Ivory.  The  wild  land 
west  of  the  Quinebaug,  owned  by  Woodstock  residents,  was  first 
settled  by  John  Dwight,  son  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight,  who  secured 
a large  tract  from  Jabez  Corbin  in  1726.  Previous  to  this  ])urchase,  he 
had  established  himself  pi'qbably  on  the  “ wild  land  ” owned  by  his 
father,  and,  with  Sampson  Howe,  built  a cart-bridge  over  the  Quine- 
baug at  great  charge,  but  failed  to  secure  help  from  government  for 
this  service. 

Over  thirty  families  were  thus  settled  on  the  country  land  north  of 
Killingly  in  1726.  No  town  privileges  had  been  allowed  them,  but 
such  as  were  unlawfully  accorded  by  Killingly,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  them  under  her  jurisdiction  and  secure  possession  of  this  vacant 
territory.  Its  inhabitants  participated  in  her  secular  as  well  as 
religious  privileges,  and  were  allowed  to  vote  in  town-meetings,  pay 
taxes  and  hold  public  offices.  Sampson  Howe,  Benjamin  Bixby, 
Henry  Green,  Hezekiah  Sabin  and  others  were  active  in  town  affairs. 
A few  of  the  residents  west  of  the  Quinebaug  attended  church  in  Wood- 
stock,  but  a greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  connected  with  the 
church  in  Killingly,  attended  public  worship  in  its  distant  meeting-house, 
and  had  their  children  baptized  by  its  worthy  minister.  Schools,  roads, 
pounds  and  other  public  improvements  were  not  attempted  by  this 
irregular  government. 

Killingly’s  persistent  attempts  to  secure  possession  of  this  land 
occasioned  much  trouble  and  confusion.  Two  hundred  acres  promised 
by  the  town  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  were  laid  out  in  Thompson’s  land. 
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and  Hascall  and  Spalding  were  encouraged  in  their  unlawful  appropria- 
tion of  Cotton’s  and  Collins’  grants.  In  1721,  the  selectmen  of  Killingly, 
Avithout  permission  from  Government,  proceeded  to  lay  out  this  Colony 
land  and  apportion  it  among  her  own  inhabitants  and  its  consenting 
residents.  The  Massachusetts  Government  wrote  to  Connecticut  in 
behalf  of  Cotton  and  Collins,  and  received  assurance  that  their  claims 
should  be  made  up  to  them  in  the  ungranted  land  near  Woodstock. 
In  1726,  Paul  and  William  Dudley,  Josiah  Wolcott  and  Samuel  Morris 
represented  to  the  General  Court,  “ that  Killingly,  by  what  right  they 
knew  not,  had  laid  out  large  quantities  of  land  north  of  her  prescribed 
bound,  which  was  unjust  and  destructive  of  their  rights,”  and  begged 
relief.  Joseph  Leavens  and  Joseph  Cady  were  summoned  to  answer 
in  behalf  of  Killingly  pro})rietors,  and  insisted  that  the  land  thus  laid 
out  was  included  within  their  patent.  The  Court  pronoimced  their 
plea  sufficient,  but  oi'dered  patents  to  be  granted  and  executed  to  such 
grantees  “ as  shall  show  grants  and  surveys  made  by  Massachusetts.” 
Though  this  decision  admitted  Killingly’s  claim  to  Connecticut’s  share 
of  this  Colony  land,  she  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  persisted  in  her  efforts 
to  recover  the  tracts  allowed  to  Massachusetts  grantees. 
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HE  township  of  Pomfret,  though  later  organized  than  that  of 


Killingly,  preceded  it  in  date  of  settlement,  its  purchase  and 
laying  out  quickly  following  that  of  Woodstock.  Its  territory  was 
included  in  the  Wabbaquasset  Country,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  Major  Fitch  in  1684.  The  first  pioneers  “sent  to  spy  out  Wood- 
stock  ” brought  back  so  good  a report  of  a fair  land  stretching  south- 
ward into  Connecticut,  that  a number  of  Roxbury  gentlemen  Avere 
induced  to  attempt  its  purchase.  Negotiations  were  promptly  o}>ened 
with  Major  P"itch,  and  on  May  1,  1686,  a deed  of  transfer  Avas  executed, 
conveying,  for  thirty  pound.s,  to  Samuel  Ruggles,  Sen.,  John  Chandler, 
Sen.,  Benjamin  Sabin,  John  Grosvenor,  Samuel  Haggles,  Jun.,  and 
Joseph  Griffin,  all  of  Roxbury,  “15,100  acres  of  Wilderness  land,  to 
be  surveyed,  laid  out  and  bounded  unto  them  in  the  Wapaquaset 
Country  in  Connecticut  Colony,  in  such  place  and  regular  form  as  the 
aforesaid  grantees  shall  choose,  or  adjoining  unto  a certain  plantation 
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granted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massaclinsetts  unto  Iloxbury  ; already 
determined  to  lye  near  the  patent  division  line  in  the  said  Wapaquaset 
and  Nipmuck  Country.  Said  Fitch  covenanting  that  he.  is  lawfully 
seized  of  said  land  as  part  of  a far  greater  tract  from  Owaneco  ; that 
said  company  shall  make  choice  of  the  place,  &c,.,  within  three  years, 
provided  that  to  the  twelve  persons  to  be  named  as  grantees  there  be 
added  two  shares  for  Fitch  and  his  heirs,  so  as  the  whole  number  be 
fourteen  shares,  between  whom  the  whole  tract  shall  be  equally  divided, 
and  that  all  divisions  shall  be  by  lot — the  said  Fitch  having  liberty  to 
take  his  fourteenths  in  one  or  two  lots  at  pleasure.” 

This  deed  was  signed  in  presence  of  John  Blackwell  and  Wait 
Winthro}),  and  acknowledged  by  James  Fitch,  May  6,  1686,  before  Mr. 
William  Stoughton,  assistant.  “ Owaneco  and  Josiah,  his  eldest  son 
and  heir,  did  declare  their  consent  to  this  grant.  May  30,  1686,  in 
presence  of  John  Blackwell  and  John  Post.”  The  six  purchasers 
named  in  the  deed  at  once  proceeded  to  designate  their  associates, 
viz. : — 

“ Whereas,  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  mentioned  and  ex- 
pressed by  name  as  purchasers  of  a tract  of  laud  at  Wabbaquasset  Hills  in 
the  Nipmuck  Country,  and.  whereas,  other  six  persons  being  joint  purchasers, 
this  certifies  that  we  do  nominate  John  Pierpont,  John  White,  John  Ruggles, 
cord-wainers,  John  and  Samuel  Gore  and  Thomas  Mowry. 

Samuel  Ruggles,  Sen.  John  Grosveuor. 

John  Chandler,  Sen.  Samuel  Ruggles,  Jun. 

Benjamin  Sabin.  . Joseph  Griffin. 

^ ■ May  6,  1686.” 

These  twelve  proprietors  were  then  all  residents  of  Roxbury,  though 
John  Chandler  and  Benjamin  Sabin  were  preparing  to  remove  to  New 
Roxbury.  John  Grosveuor,  who  with  his  family  had  emigrated  from 
Cheshire,  England,  in  1680,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  company 
to  Norwich  to  pay  Major  Fitch  the  purchase  money.  During  the 
summer,  the  fifteen  thousand  acres  were  selected  and  laid  out  south  of 
New  Roxbury  on  the  iVIashamoquet  River,  and  the  tract  was  thence- 
forth designated  as  the  Mashamoquet  or  Roxbury  purchase.  A patent 
of  a township,  including  this  purchase  and  land  adjacent,  was  granted 
by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Connecticut,  July  8,  1686,  to  John 
Blackwell,  James  Fitch,  Samuel  Craft,  Nathaniel  Wilson,  the  Masha- 
moquet proprietors  and  others  not  named,  for  the  New  Plantation  in 
the  Wabbaquasset  Country,  and  in  the  following  October,  liberty  was 
given  “ to  Major  Fitch,  Lieutenant  Ruggles  and  others  of  Roxbury  to 
settle  a plantation  in  those  parts,  they  attending  those  things  most 
accommodable  to  tlie  plantation  and  orders  of  the  Colony,  in  which 
case  Major  J.  Tolcott  and  Captain  Joseph  Allyn  are  to  be  advised 
with.” 

Land  south  of  the  Mashamoquet  Purchase  was  sold  by  Major  Fitch 
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to  Captain  Jolin  Blackwell  of  England,  a noted  Puritan  and  friend  of 
the  Commonwealth,  son-in-law  of  General  Lambert,  treasurer  of  Crom- 
well’s army  and  member  of  Parliament  during  his  administration. 
Captain  Blackwell  was  one  of  those  exemjited  from  the  general  ])ardon 
at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  accession  of  James 
11.  came  over  to  New  England,  commissioned  by  some  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Dissenters  “to  inquire  if  they  may  be  w’^elcome  there  and  may 
reasonably  expect  that  liberty  they  ])romise  themselves  and  others.” 
Captain  Blackwell  was  waianly  welcomed  in  Boston,  made  a justice  of 
the  peace  and  much  connected  in  public  affairs.  In  1685,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  him  a ti’act  of  land  eight  miles  square, 
“in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  England,” 
and  also  a share  in  the  new  township  of  Oxford,  but  he  decided  to  settle 
his  colony  within  the  wilds  of  Connecticut  and  secured  from  Major 
Fitch,  May  28,  1686,  a deed  of  live  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  “containing  the  Newichewanna  Hills  and  other  lands 
adjoining,  lying  west  off  the  Quinebaug  and  south  of  Tamonquas, 
alias  Mashamoquet  River.”  Tiiis  land  was  confirmed  to  him  “after 
he  made  his  choice,”  November  11,  1686,  by  Major  Fitch,  Owaneco 
and  Josiah,  in  presence  of  Hez.  Usher,  William  Blackwell,  Thomas 
Hooker  and  John  Hubbard, — the  Mashamoquet  proprietors  and  other 
patentees  of  the  newly  granted  townships,  agreeing,  “That  Black- 
well’s part  of  5,750  acres,  situated  in  the  southeast  angle  thereof, 
shall  be  accounted  a separate  tract  by  and  of  itself,  to  hold  to  him,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  so  that  neither  the  rest  of  the  purchasers,  nor  their 
survivors  or  heirs,  sliall  challenge  to  have,  hold  or  enjoy,  any  joynt  or 
separate  interest,  title,  power  or  jurisdiction  or  })rivilege  of  a township 
or  otherwise,  howsoever,  or  within  the  same  fi’oni  henceforth  for  ever.” 
But  even  this  provision  for  the  indej)endence  of  his  projected  colony 
did  not  satisfy  Captain  Blackwell,  and  October  19,  1687,  he  secured 
from  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut,  confirmation  of  his  })urchase, 
and  also  a patent  for  a separate  township  including  it,  to  be  laid  out 
south  of  Mashamoquet  Brook,  six  miles  from  east  to  w^est  and  seven 
miles  from  north  to  south — the  five  thousand  acre  tract  to  be  an 
entire  town,  called  Mortlake.  This  name  was  given  by  Captain 
Blackw'ell  in  memory  of  the  village  of  Mortlake  in  Surrey,  England, 
the  residence  of  General  Lambert  and  a favorite  resort  of  Cromwell’s 
followers. 

The  purchasers  of  these  tracts  were  desirous  to  enter  upon  immedi- 
ate possession.  The  Mashamoquet  proprietors  were  fi]*st  in  the  field 
and  on  March  9,  1687,  met  together  to  consult  upon  the  settlement  of 
their  Purchase.  Public  affairs  were  then  very  threatening  ; a revolu- 
tion was  imminent  and  delay  was  apprehended  to  be  of  dangerous 
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consequence.  The  consent  and  compliance  of  Major  Fitch  to  any 
ari’angernents  they  might  make  were  judged  essentially  necessary,  and 
as  a meeting  of  all  the  proprietors  with  him  could  only  be  obtained 
> with  great  difticulty,  and  all  concerns  relating  to  the  way  and  manner 
of  division  might  be  more  easily  settled  by  a smaller  number,  their 
‘‘truely  and  beloved  friends,  Samuel  lluggles.  Sen.  and  Jim.,  John 
White,  Samuel  Gore  and  John  Grosvenor,”  were  requested  and  author- 
ized “ to  treat  with  Major  Fitch  in  and  concerning  all  matters  relating 
to  said  lands.”  These  gentlemen  I'eported,  April  7,  That  half  the  land 
was* to  be  at  once  laid  out;  that  Major  Fitch  had  already  received  1,080 
acres,  east  side  of  the  Purchase,  and  that  all  the  purchasers  were  now 
to  have,  each  540  acres  laid  out  to  him,  and  the  remainder  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  twelve  proprietors  and  Major  Fitch. 

Before  this  division  was  effected,  Andross  assumed  the  government  of 
Connecticut,  and  attempts  to  ap})ro})riate  the  Purchase  were  deferred 
till  some  years  after  his  de{)osition.  May  30,  1693,  the  proprietors 
asrain  met  to  make  arrangements  for  distribution.  Some  changes  and 
additions  were  found  needful.  The  original  south  bound  of  the  Purchase 
was  a line  run  due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mashamoquet,  but  as 
Capt.  Blackwell  had  been  allowed  that  river,  with  all  its  meerings  and 
veerings  for  his  northern  boundary,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  it, 
and  thus  lost  a portion  of  their  territory.  It  was  voted,  “ That  a line 
be  run  west  side  of  the  ti^ct  to  take  in  as  much  land  as  Captain  Black- 
well  has  taken  out  of  the  southeast  corner,  and  that  two  or  three  of  the 
best  parcels  be  taken  up  and  sub-divided  so  that  each  may  have  one 
half  his  dues,  being  live  hundred  and  forty  acres — to  be  done  by 
Benjamin  Sabin  and  John  Chandler  with  John  Gore.”  The  latter, 
unable  to  take  the  long  journey  at  this  time,  thus  transfers  the  work  to 
the  Woodstock  surveyor: — 

“ Mr.  Butcher  : My  other  occasions  obstructing  iny  coming  up  to  your  town 
before  winter  to  sub-divide  Mashamoquet  Purchase  and  there  being  a neces- 
sity of  having  it  done  with  what  convenient  speed  may  be,  these  are  to  request 
ijou  to  do  it ; and  in  doing  thereof,  I would  have  you  attend  the  instructions 
above  specified.  Sir,  I have  formerly  acquainted  you  with  what  terms  I was 
to  do  it  upon,  which  will  be  made  good  to  you  and  I hope  with  some  ad- 
dition which  Lieutenant  Ruggles,  also,  gives  hopes  of,  which  is  all  at  present 
from  your  friend  and  servant,  John  Gore.” 

The  survey  and  divisions  were  accomplished  during  the  winter, 
and  on  March  27,  1694,  nearly  eight  years  after  the  date  of  jiurchase, 
the  several  proprietors  met  in  Roxbury  to  receive  their  respective 
shares.  John-  Grosvenor — who  died  September  27,  1691,  “ in  y®  49th 
year  of  his  age” — was  represented  by  his  widow ; Samuel  Ruggles, 
Sen.,  deceased,  by  his  heirs,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Ruggles ; Samuel 
Gore,  deceased,  by  his  heirs  ; John  Pieipont,  by  Jacob,  Benjamin  and 
Daniel  Dana  of  Cambridge,  purchasers.  The  remaining  proprietors 
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were,  probably,  present  in  person,  and  the  allotments  were  distributed 
in  the  following  order  : 


7.  John  Chandler. 

8.  Jacob,  Ben’j.  and  Daniel  Dana. 
8.  Benjamin  Sabin. 

10.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Buggies. 

11.  JoJin  White^ 


1.  Esther  Grosvenor. 

2.  Thomas  Mowry. 

3.  John  Buggies. 

4.  John  Gore. 

5.  Samuel  Gore’s  heirs. 

6.  Samuel  Buggies. 


12.  Joseph  Griffin. 


The  recipients  thus  certified  their  satisfaction  : — 

“ The  proprietors  of  Mashamoquet,  having  empowered  Mr.  John  Butcher 
to  divide  the  one-half  thereof  amongst  them,  and  he  having  performed  the 
same  and  exhibited  a plot,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  proprie- 
tors, have  drawn  lots  and  do  approve  of,  allow,  and  rest  satisfied  with  our 
several  shares.” 

The  Purchase,  as  then  laid  out,  extended  from  Woodstock  line  on 
the  north  through  the  centre  of  the  granted  township.  Its  eastern 
bound  ran  through  Bark  Meadow,  east  of  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill. 
Its  western  bound  was  not  clearly  defined  at  this  period.  As  the 
plot  drawn  by  Mr.  Butcher  is  not  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  identify 
the  lots  laid  out  by  him.  These  lots  were  subsequently  re-surveyed, 
confirmed,  and  equivalents  and  additions  laid  out  to  them  by  John 
Chandler,  Jun.,  and  a copy  of  his  careful  “Plott”  is  here  given. — \_See 
Lithograph.'] 

The  proprietors,  it  will  be  seen,  received  lots  in  diflferent  localities  that 
each  might  have  his  portion  of  U23land,  lowland  and  meadow.  John 
Gore  probably  received  the  whole  of  his  fine  farm  upon  the  Mashamo- 
qiiet,  at  the  first  division.  The  large  domains  of  Mrs.  Grosvenor  and 
Mr.  Mowry  in  the  west  of  the  Purchase,  include  lands  laid  out  at  the 
second  division.  The  double  lines  on  the  plot  doubtless  indicate 
highways. 

The  Mashamoquet  Purchase  was  thus  i-eady  for  occupation,  but  the 
Indian  war  still  delayed  its  settlement.  The  Wabbaquassets,  scattered 
by  King  Philip’s  War,  had  returned  after  the  settlement  of  Woodstock 
to  their  native  haunts  upon  the  Quinebaug  and  Mashamoquet,  and 
though  in  the  main  friendly  and  peaceable  were  sometimes  persuaded 
to  join  with  the  savage  Mohawks  in  bloody  forays  and  incursions.  It 
was  in  this  time  of  peril  and  panic,  when  the  Woodstock  settlers  were 
huddled  together  in  garrisons  and  none  of  the  Mashamoquet  proprietors 
dared  to  take  possession  of  their  property,  that  one  man  had  the 
courage  to  cross  the  line  and  establish  himself  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Connecticut  within  the  limits  of  the  granted  township.  Captain 
John  Sabin,  the  first  known  settler  of  the  township  of  Pomfret,  was, 
like  the  first  settler  of  Killingly,  a native  of  Rehoboth,  and  either 
brother  or  cousin  to  Benjamin  Sabin  of  Woodstock.  One  hundred 
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acres  of  land,  “near  New  Roxbnry,  alias  Woodstock,  supposed  to  be  in 
Connecticut,  bounded  north  by  Woodstock,  west  by  Purchase,  east  by 
land  between  it  and  Quinebaug  River,  south  by  land  belonging  to 
James  Fitch” — were  conveyed  by  Fitch  to  Sabin  for  nine  pounds,  June 
22,  1691.  How  soon  Captain  Sabin  took  possession  of  this  land  is  not 
indicated,  but  prior  to  the  disturbances  of  1696,  he  had  built  himself  a 
house  with  fortifications  and  gained  much  influence  and  authority  over 
the  Indians.  During  the  Indian  war  he  rendered  much  service  to  the 
inliabitants  of  Woodstock  and  also  to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  “ by  standing  his  ground,”  protecting  the  frontier  and 
engaging  his  Indian  neighbors  in  the  service  of  the  English.  The 
Wabbaquassets  “would  not  be  ordered  by  any  but  by  virtue  of  author- 
ity from  Connecticut,”  and  thus  Captain  Sabin  as  a resident  of  that 
Colony  was  placed  in  autliority  .over  them  after  the  alarm  of  1696,  and 
left  in  command  of  the  military  forces  in  Woodstock.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  his  discovery  of  fresh  combinations  and  consultations 
among  the  Indians  called  out  Mason’s  expedition  to  Woodstock, 
detailed  in  a previous  chapter.  The  services  rendered  by  Sabin  and 
the  consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  are  best  portrayed  in  the  sub- 
joined letter,  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Bellemont,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut : — 

' “ Boston,  1700. 

I have  been  made  sensible  of  the  good  service  done  by  Mr.  John  Sabin, 
an  inhabitant  within  yourbgovernment,  referring  to  the  Indian  affairs — he 
having  created  that  confidence  in  them  of  his  friendship  as  to  be  trusted  with 
their  secrecy,  and  that  during  the  late  troubles  and  war  he  did,  at  his  own  great 
charge  and  expense  to  the  almost  ruining  of  his  estate,  subsist  and  succor  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Wabbaquassets  within  a fortification  about  his 
own  house,  whereby,  he  not  only  prevented  their  defection  but  also  rendered 
them  serviceable  to  the  English,  and  has  since  made  discovery  of  the  combi- 
nation and  consults  had  among  the  Indians  to  make  a new  resurrection  and 
rebellion  and  to  commit  fresh  hostilities  upon  his  Majesty’s  English  subjects. 
I understand,  he  was  encouraged  by  your  Government  to  hold  his  part  iii  the 
war  and  that  he  should  have  allowance  for  his  charge  and  expense  upon  the 
Indians,  which  not  being  adjusted  aud  paid  before  the  peace,  he  is  now  neg- 
lected. I cannot  but  account  it  very  impolitic  to  lose  so  useful  and  public- 
spirited  a man,  or  that  he  be  discouraged  by  ingratitude,  much  more  .by  injus- 
tice. I pray  in  his  favor,  that  you  will  eflectually  recommend  his  services  and 
expenses  to  the  considei-ation  of  your  General  Assembly  for  a suitable  recom- 
pence  to  be  made  him.  I shall  not  fail  to  qndeavor  some  gratification  for  him 
from  this  Government— Your  humble  and  faithful  servant, 

Bellemont,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Governor  Winthrop.” 

Upon  hearing  this  letter,  the  General  Court  ordered  “ That  Mr.  John 
Sabin  upon  the  consideration  mentioned  . . . shall  be  allowed  the 

sum  of  five  pounds  out  of  the  public  treasury.” 
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DURIXG  the  Indian  war  the  family  of  Captain  Sabin  were  the 
only  white  inhabitants  of  the  future  Pomfret  now  known  to  us, 
though  it  is  possible  that  Benjamin  Sitton,  styling  himself  of  “ Masha- 
moquet  in  Ni[)mug  Country,”  who  purchased  of  the  Danas  in  1698, 
“ fifty  acres  of  wilderness  land  at  a place  called  Mashamoquet,  bound- 
ed west  by  Windham  Rode,”  was  also  a resident.  Some  land  sales 
were  effected  during  thi-i  period.  Land  in  the  Quinebaug  Valley  was 
sold  to  Sabin  by  Fitch  and  Owaneco.  Two  hundred  acres,  bounded 
north  on  Sabin’s  first  purchase,  the  full  breadth  of  the  land,  were  sold 
by  Major  Fitch  to  Samuel  Paine  of  Rehoboth  in  1695.  Philemon 
Chandler,  of  Andover,  nephew  of  Deacon  John  Chandler  of  Wood- 
stock,  purchased  a Mashamoquet  allotment  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Ruggles,  in  1696.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  sales  multiplied  and 
settlers  straggled  in.  Nathaniel  Gary  removed  to  the  new  settlement 
probably  as  early  as  1698,  settling  on  land  east  of  the  Purchase, 
received,  according  to  tradition,  for  his  services  as  chain-bearer  in 
laying  out  that  tract,  having  all  he  could  encompass  in  an  hour’s  nimble 
running.  Tlie  payment  of  twelve  pounds  secured  him,  in  1699,  a deed 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  “southeast  from  Woodstock,”  in  what 
was  afterwards  called  the  Gary  neighborhood.  The  land  between  the 
Purchase  and  the  Quinebaug,  the  whole  length  of  the  township,  was 
owned  by  Major  Fitch,  who  is  said  to  have  once  offe^’ed  it  to  John 
Grosvenor  for  fifteen  pounds.  Ilis  sons,  John  and  Leicester,  gave  a 
much  larger  sum  in  1698,  for  four  hundred  acres  of  this  valuable  land, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mashamoquet  to  a brook  at  the  north 
end  of  the  interval.  Farms  east  of  the  Purchase  were  sold  by  Major 
Fitch  to  Samuel  Allen  and  Samuel  Gary  in  1699.  Three  hundred  acres 
on  the  Quinebaug,  just  below  its  junction  with  Mill  River — now  in- 
cluded in  the  Perrin  Farm — are  said  to  have  been  purchased  from  the 
Wabbaquasset  proprietors  at  a very  early  date  by  Sam.  Perrin,  Benj. 
Griggs  and  Peter  Aspinwall,  then  of  Woodstock,  and  were  confirmed 
to  them  by  Major  Fitch  on  the  payment  of  twelve  pounds  in  1702. 
The  remaining  land  between  the  Quinebaug  and  the  Purchase,  from 
Woodstock  line  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mashamoquet,  was  purchased  by 
Captain  John  Chandler  for  twenty  pounds  in  17J1. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  Purchase  limits  was  prior  to  1700. 
One  of  the  first  settlers  was  Ttiomas  Goodeil,  who,  after  a brief  sojourn 
in  Woodstock,  bought  land  of  Deacon  Chandler  in  1699.  He  is  said 
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to  have  come  up  alone  to  the  new  township  to  put  up  a house  and  pre- 
pare for  his  fimily,  but  that  his  wife  became  uneasy,  took  her  spinning- 
wheel  in  hand  and  came  up  to  look  for  him  in  mid-winter,  and  by  the 
aid  of  teams  and  chance  Woodstock  travelers  made  the  long  journey 
in  safety.  Mrs.  Esther  Grosvenor  removed  to  Mashamoquet  in  1700. 
Her  oldest  son,  William,  was  gnuluated  from  Harvard  in  1695,  and 
had  settled  in  Charlestown.  Her  other  sons,  John,  Leicester,  Joseph, 
Ebenezer  and  Thomas,  and  one  daughter,  Susanna,  came  with  her  to 
the  new  country.  A noble  inheritance  awaited  them,  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Mashamoquet,  embracing  the  site  of  the  u})per  part  of  the 
present  Pomfret  village  and  the  hills  eastward  and  westward.  Tlie 
road  to  Hartford  and  Windham  passed  through  their  land,  near  their 
first  residence,  which  was  on  the  western  declivity  of  Prospect  Hill, 
near  the  site  afterwards  occupied  by  Colonel  Thomas  Grosvenor’s  man- 
sion-house. Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  a woman  of  great  courage  and 
energy,  and  though  delicately  reared  in  England,  endured  cheerfully 
the  labors  and  privations  of  the  new  settlement.  Like  Mrs.  Ripley  of 
Windham,  she  was  skillful  in  tending  the  sick,  and  was  long  the  only 
medical  practitioner  in  the  settlement.  Her  sons,  just  entering  man- 
hood, aided  in  bringing  their  large  domains  under  cultivation,  and  early 
identified  themselves  with  the  growth  and  interests  of  the  towmship. 
Susanna  Grosvenor  w^as  married  in  1702  to  Joseph  Shaw  of  Stonington. 
Their  wedding,  attendecL^by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Dwdght,  is  the  first 
reported  in  Mashamoquet. 

Philemon  Chandler  removed  early  in  the  century  to  his  lot  on  the 
Wapaquians,  in  the  south  of  the  Purchase.  Deacon  John  Chandler  of 
Woodstock  died  in  1702,  leaving  to  his  youngest  son,  Joseph,  “the 
lot  in  Mashamoquet,  lying  upon  the  line,  and,  if  he  see  cause,  all  the 
Mashamoquet  lands.”  The  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres  upon  the 
line  were  valued  in  the  appraisal  of  the  goods  at  £20 ; two  hundred 
acres  on  Mashamoquet  Brook  at  £l 2 ; Purchase  lands  stilb  undivided 
at  £26.  The  lot  on  the  Mashamoquet  w^as  purchased  in  1704  by 
Nathaniel  Sessions — probably  son  of  Alexander  Sessions  of  Andover — 
wLo  at  once  took  possession  of  it.  In  1705,  the  little  settlement  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin  of  Wood- 
stock,  with  his  sons,  Stephen,  Benjamin,  Nehemiah,  Ebenezer,  Josiah 
and  Jeremiah.  Deacon  Sabin  selected  for  his  homestead  a farm  ad- 
joining Philemon  Chandler’s,  and  settled  his  sons  on  land  purchased  of 
Samuel  Gore’s  heirs  and  others.  In  1706,  Joseph  Chandler  sold  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  w^est  of  Sessions  on  the  Mashamoquet  to 
Richard  Dresser  of  Rowdey,  wdio  conveyed  the  same  the  following 
year,  together  wdth  a small  dw^elling-house  built  upon  it,  to  Abiel  Lyon 
of  Woodstock.  Mr.  Lyon  at  once  occupied  this  dw^elling,  and  set  up  a 
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sawmill  on  the  Mashamoquet.  Joseph  Chandler  married  in  1708 
Susanna  Perrin  of  Woodstock,  and  settled  on  the  “lot  on  the  line,” 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  Part  of  this  lot  and  other  land  border- 
ing on  Woodstock  were  purchased  and  occupied  by  Edward  Payson  of 
Roxbury  in  1708.  Ebenezer  Truesdell,  after  a short  residence  in  the 
Quinebaug  Valley,  bought  land  and  a house  of  Thomas  Goodell,  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  Purchase,  now  included  in  Abington.  In 
1709,  Joseph  Tucker,  Samuel  Gates  and  John  Hubbard  also  bought 
land  and  settled  in  the  south  part  of  the  Mashamoquet  Purchase. 

East  of  the  Purchase,  settlement  was  also  progressing.  Eight 
hundred  acres  on  the  Quinebaug  were  purchased  of  tlie  Grosvenors 
and  Captain  John  Chandler  by  John  Lyon  of  Woodstock  in  1705,  and 
sold  by  him,  with  mansion-house  and  barn,  to  James  Danielson  of 
New  Shoreham  for  £155,  in  170G.  Mr.  Danielson  soon  afterward  bought 
land  in  Killingly,  east  of  the  Quinebaug,  and  seems  to  have  resided  in 
both  settlements.  The  mill  privilege  of  a small  'brook  running  into 
the  Quinebaug — knoAvn  as  Bark  Meadow  Brook — was  purchased  by 
James  Sawyer  in  1709,  who  there  built  and  carried  on  the  first  grist- 
mill in  the  settlement,  Samuel  Warner  and  Samuel  Taylor  also  settle<l 
in  the  Quinebaug  valley,  on  land  purchased  from  Danielson  and  Gary. 
Griggs’  share  of  the  Perrin  land  was  secured  by  Samuel  Paine  then  of 
Woodstock,  who,  with  his  brother  Seth,  early  settled  in  this  vicinity. 

The  settlement  of  Mashamoquet  was  attended  with  comparatively 
few  hardships  Its  soil  was  good  and  easily  subdued  ; its  smooth  hills 
bare  of  trees  to  a great  extent  and  covered  with  a rank,  coarse  native 
grass,  resembling,  it  is  said,  a rye-held  in  harvest  time.  In  proof  of  the 
natural  resources  and  fertility  of  this  region,  old  settlers  were  wont  to 
relate,  that  a cow  and  calf  left  prior  to  settlement  to  foi’age  for  them- 
selves through  the  winter,  were  found  in  the  spring  not  only  alive, 
but  in  excellent  condition.  Vicinity  to  Woodstock  greatly  aided 
the  younger  settlement.  Many  of  the  settlers  had  emigrated  from  that 
township,  and  still  shared  its  business,  social,  and  religious  privileges. 
Indians  were  numerous  but  not  especially  troublesome,  though  fortresses 
were  maintained  in  various  localities  during  the  Indian  Wars.  Various 
hunting  and  fishing  privileges  were  claimed  by  them,  and  liberty  to 
levy  food  and  cider  from  the  settlers.  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  when  alone, 
was  once  invaded  by  a company,  who  threatened  to  take  the  boiling 
meat  from  the  pot,  and  made  violent  demonstrations,  but  were  kept 
at  bay  by  her  broomstick  till  the  arrival  of  her  son,  Ebenezer,  who  had 
gained  much  authority  over  them.  The  meeting- liouse  in  Woodstock 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Borderers  in  Mashamoquet,  and  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Dwight  served  for  many  years  as  their  pastor,  attending 
weddings  and  funerals  and  baptizing  many  children. 
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Tlie  first  recorded  public  recognition  of  the  Mashamoqnet  settlement 
was  in  1708,  when  its  inhabitants  were  invited  to  join  with  the  select- 
men of  Woodstock  and  Killingly  in  petitioning  for  a road  to  Provi- 
dence, and  were  also  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  send  in  their 
list  of  polls  and  estates,  that  they  might  bear  their  part  and  proportion 
of  rates  and  taxes.  The  estates  were  appraised  at  £920,  but  the  list  of 
polls  omitted.  In  1709,  “three  men  from  Massamugget”  were  directed 
to  join  in  a projected  expedition  against  Canada,  which  failed  of 
accomplishment.  In  1 7 1 0,  a military  company  was  organized,  when 
about  fifty  males  over  sixteen  yeai'S  of  age  were  reported  in  the  settle- 
ment. John  Sabin,  its  first  and  leading  citizen — who  had  previously 
enjoyed  the  honorary  title  of  Captain — Avas  now  appointed  lieutenant ; 
Ebenezer  Sabin,  ensign ; Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  sergeant  ; James 
SaAvyer,  cornet. 

In  1713,  efforts  Avere  first  made  to  secure  town  organization.  Though 
the  settlement  was  thriving  and  prosperous,  many  improvements  Avere 
needlul.  No  roads  ha<i  yet  been  laid  out,  no  bridges  erected  and  the 
Sabbath  day  journey  to  Woodstock  Avas  burdensome  and  inconvenient. 
Nathaniel  Gary  was  accordingly  sent  to  Roxbury  to  apprise  the  non- 
resident proprietors — “Mr.  Jonathan  Belcher,  attorney  for  Captain 
John  Black Avell,  and  also  Captain  Ruggles,  Joseph  Griffin,  Thomas 
MoAvry,  Edmond  Weld  and  Daniel  Dana — of  their  intention  to  be  a 
tOAvn,  AAdiich  they  all  very  Ayell  liked  and  approved  of.”  On  his  return 
Avith  this  report,  a meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  Avithin  the  tOAvn  limits 
Avas  held.  May  3,  1713,  and  the  folloAving  agreement  ado})ted : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  Massamugget,  it  being 
our  indispensable  duty,  as  Ave  \Amuld  aim  at  the  glory  of  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  regard  not  only  our  temporal  and  civil  good  but  also,  and  especially,  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  our  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  our  dear  Avives 
and  children— therefore,  to  lay  such  a foundation  and  make  such  suitable  pro- 
visions as  that  Ave  ma}"  have  a gospel  ministiy  settled  amongst  us  and  enjoy 
God  in  all  his  holy  ordinances,  the  Avhich  that  Ave  may  do — it  is  unanimously 
voted  and  agreed  to,  that  for  three  ensuing  years  all  our  public  charges  in 
building  a meeting-house  and  minister’s  house  and  settling  a minister  and  his 
maintenance  shall  be  raised  after  this  Avay,  viz.  : one-half  on  all  lands  Avithin 
the  toAvnship  as  granted  by  the  Gen.  Asseml)ly  and  noAV  belonging  to  each 
inhabitant  and  proprietor  of  the  township  so  granted,  and  the  other  half  of 
public  charge  as  aforesaid,  on  heads,  stocks  and  other  ratable  estate.  And 
Ave  also  agree  that  three  judicicjus  persons  be  appointed  to  give  us  timely 
and  seasonable  advice  in  any  matters  of  difficulty,  either  respecting  placing 
the  meeting-house,  or  Avhatever  else  may  concern  or  conduce  to  our  public 
peace  and  the  orderly  settlement  of  our  place.  We  also  agree  that  the 
Honorable  Assembly  be  petitioned  unto  to  grant  us  a freedom  from  ordinary 
country  charge  or  rates  for  three  years,  as  has  been  their  custom  and  favor  to 
all  ncAv  toAvns;  and  that  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  order  that  all  those 
inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  land  lying  in  our  township  that  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  pay  their  just  proportion  of  public  charge,  for  the  next  three 
years  ensuing — their  dues  being  suitably  demanded — that  so  much  of  their 
land  be  seized  and  disposed  of  according  to  law  as  may  ansAver  his  or  their 
just  due  and  proportion  of  public  charge  Avithin  our  township  as  aforesaid. 
Lastly,  Ave  desire  and  empower  our  loViiig  neighbors.  Lieutenant  John  Sabin 
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and  Sergt.  Leicester  Grosvenor,  liumbly  to  present  onr  petition,  and  pray  the 
Gen.  Assembly  to  put  their  sanction  hereunto. — Witness  our  hands  : 


Benjamin  Sabin. 
John  Sabin. 
Nathaniel  Gary. 
Benjamin  Sittou. 
Samuel  Gates. 
Edward  Bayson. 
Samuel  Paine. 
Seth  Paine. 


John  Cummings. 
Samuel  Warner. 
Thomas  Goodell. 
Philemon  Chandler. 
Daniel  Allen. 

David  Allen. 

Joseph  Tucker. 
Samuel  Taylor. 


Leicester  Grosvenor. 
Ebenezer  Grosvenor. 
Benjamin  Sabin,  Jun. 
Jeremiah  Sabin. 
Stephen  Sabin. 
Ebenezer  Sabin. 
Josiah  Sabin.” 


In  accordance  with  this  agreement,  Lieutenant  Sabin  and  Sergeant 
Grosvenor  aj)peared  before  the  Genei’al  Court,  May ’14,  1713,  “in 
behalf  of  y®  inhabitants  of.  a certain  tract  called  Mashmugget 
Purchase : ” — 


“ Showing — that  the  petitioners  have  for  some  time  labored  under  many 
difficult  circumstances,  by  reason  of  not  being  incorporated  and  fixed  in  an 
orderly  way,  and  are  not  only  in  a confused  condition  in  respect  to  our  civil 
concernments,  but  have  not,  nor  are  likely  to  have,  a settled  minister  to  break 
to  us,  our  wives  and  children,  ye  bread  of  eternal  life,  unless  this  Honorable 
Assembly  will  please  to  consider  our  circumstances  and  have  compassion  and 
grant  that  ye  Mashamoquet  Purchase,  in  conjunction  with  Capt.  Blackwell’s, 
(part  of  said  Purchase  and  in  one  angle  of  it),  as  by  a map  of  the  whole 
purchase,  which  is  seven  miles  north  and  south,  and  six,  east  and  west, 
appears — may  be  one  town  as  at  the  first — and  also  grant  a name,  horse  brand 
and  freedom  from  rates.  Also,  beg  them  to  put  their  sanction  to  our  unani- 
mous agreement,  relating  to  raising  wherewith  to  defray  public  charges. 
John  Sabin  and  Leicester  Grosvenor  empowered  to  present  this  petition  : — 
Humbly  pray  the  Hon.  Assembly  to  afford  us  such  a stroke  of  their  authority 
and  such  favor,  countenance  and  eiicourageinent  that  we  may  be  speedily 
settled,  and  pray  that  the  blessings  of  Heaven  may  be  showered  down  upon 
their  persons,  families  and  estates,  and  that  the  Lord  their  God  would  be 
pleased  to  direct  them  in  all  their  weighty  affairs.” 


In  addition  to  the  signers  of  the  agreement,  the  following  names 
were  affixed  to  this  petition  : — ^ 


Ebenezer  Truesdell. 
Benjamin  Goodell. 
Joseph  Sabin. 
Nathaniel  Sessions. 


Josiah  Sessions. 
John  Hubbard. 
Thomas  Grosvenor. 
Joseph  Grosvenor. 


James  Danielson. 
Abiel  Lyon. 
Samuel  Gary. 
Joseph  Chandler. 
David  Bishop. 


The  Assembly,  upon  hearing  this  petition,  at  once  ordered : — 


“ That  the  said  inhabitants,  as  soon  as  they  have  procured  a minister  to  live 
and  preach  among  them,  shall  for  the  space  of  four  years  next  ensuing,  and 
have  hereby  granted  them  full  power  (as  inhabitants  of  other  towns  may)  to 
make  rates,  and  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  building  a meeting-house, 
minister’s  house  and  settlement,  with  his  maintenance,  as  the  major  part  shall 
judge  fit;  that  the  said  sum  or  sums  may  be  raised  two-thirds  on  the  real 
estate  or  land  within  the  bounds  of  said  Massamugget  and  one-third  on  heads 
and  stocks  and  other  rateable  estate.  . . . And  it  is  also  ordered,  that  the 

said  Massamugget  shall  be  called  Pomfret,  and  the  brand  for  horses  shall  be 
this  figure,  p.” 

May  27,  1713,  Messrs.  Sabin  and  Grosvenor  made  return  of  their 
proceedings  and  the  grant  of  the  Court,  at  the  first  public  town- 
meeting of  the  inhabitants  of  Pomfret.  Lieutenant  Sabin,  Sergeant 
Grosvenor  and  Ensign  Sabin  were  elected  selectmen  for  the  new 
township;  Philemon  Chandler,  clerk.  No  further  proceedings  are 
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recorded.  Tlie  first  object  of  the  town  was  to  secure  a more  accurate 
determination  of  its  boundary.  A surv^ey  was  ordered  and  completed, 
March  20,  1714.  Tlie  bound  of  the  town,  as  then  laid  down,  began  at 
a stake  by  Qninebaug  River  between  the  upper  and  lower  Falls, 
thence  west  six  miles,  thence  south  seven  miles,  thence  east  over  the 
top  of  a hill  called  “ Gray  Mare,”  to  the  Qninebaug,  its  eastern  bound. 
The  manor  of  Mortlake,  and  also  ])art  of  the  township  granted  to 
Captain  Blackwell,  were  included  within  its  limits.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  organization  of  Fomfret,  it  will  be  necessary  to  gain  more 
definite  knowledge  of  this  part  of  its  territory  and  the  Blackwell 
township. 


XXYIII. 

BLACKWELL’S  TRACT.  ADAMS’  TRACT.  SALE  AND  SETTLEMENT 
OF  MORTLAKE.  EXPULSION  OF  MARY  UTTER. 
ATTEMPTED  ANNEXATION. 

MORTIjAKE,  as  we  have  seen,  was  purchased  by  Captain  or  Sir 
John  Blackwell,  for  the  establishment  of  a colony  of  English 
and  Irish  Dissenters,  who  were  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  King 
James.,  The  course  of  public  events  frustrated  this  scheme.  During 
the  administration  of  An(lross  no  settlement  was  possible,  and  after 
the  Revolution  it  was  no  longer  needful.  Religious  liberty  under  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  could  be  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  Blackw.ell  him- 
self soon  returned  to  his,native  land,  making  no  attempt  to  settle  or 
improve  his  purchase,  and  thus  for  nearly  thirty  years  Mortlake  was 
left  a wilderness.  The  land  adjoining  it,  included  in  the  township 
granted  to  Captain  Blackwell,  accrued  to  Major  Fitch  as  a part  of  the 
Wabbaquasset  Country.  A tract  two  miles  square  in  its  southwest 
corner  was  taken  from  him  in  1695,  by  Simon  Stoddard  of  Boston,  in 
execution  of  judgment  for  debt.  In  1703,  Richard  Adams  of  Preston 
obtained,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  from  Major  Fitch,  a deed  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  wilderness  land,  south  of  Blackwell’s  tract.  Its 
bound  began  at  the  junction  of  the  Five-Mile  and  Qninebaug  Rivers  ; 
extending  west  on  Blackwell’s  line,  to  a pine-tree  marked  B,  by  the 
side  of  Blackwell’s  Brook,  and  beyond  it ; thence  south  four  hundred 
and  eighty  j)erch,  thence  east  to  the  Qninebaug,  where  Beaver 
Brook  empties  into  it.  Richard  Adams,  Jim.,  appears  to  have  made 
a settlement  on  this  tract  even  before  the  deed  of  conveyance  was 
executed  and  was  the  first  settler,  within  the  limits  of  the  township 
granted  to  Blackwell,  and  the  present  town  of  Brooklyn.  His  wife 
was  a daughter  of  Daniel  Cady  of  Aspinock.  Their  homestead  was  in 
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the  depths  of  a dense  wilderness,  nmch  infested  with  wild  beasts  and 
Indians,  about  a mile  southeast  of  the  site  of  the  present  Brooklyn 
Green.  A colony  of  beavers  held  possession  of  the  brook  adjoining. 
Their  nearest  neigh boi’s  were  the  Shepards  across  the  Quinebaug  in 
Plainfield ; the  nearest  settlements  were  Plainfield  and  Peagscomsuck, 
and  miles  of  j)athless  forest  sej)arated  them  from  the  few  settlers  of 
Mashamoquet.  Richai’d  Adams  was  numbered  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Plainfield  in  1701  ; in  1703,  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  claimed  for  many  years  as  an  inhabitant  of  that  towtiship. 

A strip  of  land  south  of  the  Adams  tract  was  ])urchased  of  Major 
Fitch,  by  John  Allen  of  Aspinock,  in  1703,  and  conveye<i  by  him 
in  1705,  to  his  son  Isaac,  who  soon  took  personal  possession.  John 
Woodward  settled  south  of  x\llen  and  north  of  Canterbury  line  in  1706. 
In  1707,  Edward  Spalding  of  Plainfield,  bought  land  north  of  Canter- 
bury bounds  at  the  foot  of  Tatnick  Hill,  and  there  settled  with  his 
family.  These  four  families  were  for  several  years  the  only  white 
inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  Blackwell’s  patent.  In  1706,  a rumor 
that  Major  Fitch  was  petitioning  to  have  their  lands  included  within 
Canterbury  ])recincts  gave  these  settlers  nmch  anxiety.  Richard 
Adams  was  deputized  to  go  to  the  General  Couit  and  “ give  liglit  and 
information  that  the  court  might  not  be  misled  to  do  what  would  be 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants,  and  also  interfere  with  the 
foi’iner  grant  to  Captain  Blackwell.”  Tagious  sickness  and  long 
weakness”  prevented  Mr.  Adams  from  fulfilling  this  commission,  but 
before  he  was  “ able  to  ride  half  so  far  as  Hartford,”  he  sent  a memo- 
rial to  the  General  Court  showing  : — 

“That  Captain  Blackwell  had  been  granted  a town  seven  miles  square 
under  the  name  of  Mortlake,  which  if  laici  out  would  reach  Canterbury  bounds 
or  near  it  ; that  it  was  judged  four  miles  from  tiie  north  bound  of  Canterbury 
to  the  place  they  have  ordered  Canterbury  meeting-house  to  be,  and  that  for 
us  to  be  taken  from  where  the  middle  of  Mortlake  may  be  or  near  it  and  stated 
in  Canterbury  and  thereby  expected  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles  every 
Sabbath  day  to  Canterbury  meeting-house,  will  be  extremely  burthensome 
when  we  might  as  well  be  stated  in  Mortlake  and  not  hall*  so  far  to  go  to 
meeting,  and  begs  the  Court  to  consider  the  case  and  not  state  us  to  Canter- 
bury without  giving  notice.” 

This  request  was  granted  and  Richard  Adams  and  his  neighbors 
were  left  unstated  to  any  township  for  several  years — a few  isolated 
families,  remote  from  settlements  and  civilization.  They  paid  i-ates  to 
Canterbury  and  attended  religious  worship  there  when  practicable. 
Communication  with  the  outside  world  was  dithcult  and  sometimes 
dangerous.  The  road  from  Canterbury  to  Woodstock  passed  near 
Edward  Spalding’s  residence,  which  soon  became  a place  ot*  entertain- 
ment for  travelers — his  hrst  barrel  of  rum  coming  up  from  N’orwich  on 
horse-back,  lashed  between  two  poles  and  dragged  behind  the  rider. 

Tlie  Adams  tract  was  divided  after  a time  into  eight  equal  and 
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parallel  allotments,  running  from  east  to  west  and  made  over  to  the 
seven  cliildren  of  Richard  Adams  of  Preston — Richard,  Junior,  receiv- 
ing a deed  of  the  two  lower  allotments  in  1712.  Twenty-tive  hundred 
acres  west  of  the  Adams  tract  were  secured  by  Captain  John  Chandler 
in  1707.  The  several  tracts  held  by  Fitch,  Blackwell,  Stoddard  and 
Chandler  were  left  vacant  and  neglected  till  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Blackwell,  when  the  Mortlake  manor  fell  to  his  son,  and  was  sold  by 
him  to  Jonathan  Belcher  of  Boston,  April  3,  1713.  Mr.  Belcher — 
who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  })ublic  men  of 
his  day — governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  founder  of 
Princeton  College,  was  then  just  entering  active  life  and  engaging  in 
extensive  business  operations.  He  had  already  secured  mining  privi- 
leges in  several  Connecticut  townships,  and  now  with  characteristic 
promptness  and  energy  undertook  the  settlement  of  Mortlake.  Cap- 
tain John  Chandler  was  at  once  employed  to  lay  out,  survey  and  take 
possession  of  this  territory.  He  found  a wild  and  savage  wilderness, 
with  one  rude  bridle-path  running  through  it  from  north  to  south,  and 
one  family  of  white  inhabitants  settled  on  a small  clearing.  To  this 
squatter,  Jabez  Utter,  “for  his  labor,  charge  and  expense,  in  build- 
ing, fencing,  clearing,  breaking  up,  improving  and  subduing  seventy 
acres,”  Belcher  granted  a deed  of  the  land  thus  taken  up  and  the  use  of 
thirty  acres  adjoining,  but  upon  further  consideration  preferred  to  free 
his  purchase  from  every  incumbrance  and  secured  a quit-claim  deed 
from  him.  Unfavorable  re[)orts  of  the  character  of  his  self-elected  ten- 
ants may  have  influenced  this  decision.  The  Utters  were  one  of  those 
lawless,  disreputable  families  often  found  hanging  about  the  outskirts 
of  civilization.  Charges  of  petty  pilfering  and  even  of  highway  rob- 
bery were  alleged  against  them,  and  at  about  the  time  that  Belcher 
took  back  his  land  deed,  Jabez  Utter  was  arraigned  before  the  County 
Court  at  New  London,  for  stealing  “ a two-year-old  black  horse  from 
Daniel  Cady.”  He  was  declared  guilty  and  sentenced  to  pay  Cady  ten 
pounds  and  the  horse ; if  unable  to  pay,  make  satisfaction  by  service  at 
the  rate  of  eight  pounds  a year:  also,  to  pay  the  County  Treasury  forty 
shillings  or  be  whipt  ten  stripes  on  his  naked  body,  and  also  pay  the 
charge  of  his  prosecution,  and  stand  committed  till  said  charge  be  paid. 
His  wife  Mary,  a woman  of  great  spirit  and  resolution,  remained  in 
charge  of  their  little  home  in  the  wilderness,  and  when  summoned  by 
Captain  Chandler  to  relinquish  it,  i)Ositiyely  declined  to  yield  posses- 
sion. Captain  Chandler  brought  a suit  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Belcher, 
“that  the  said  Jabez  Utter  do  deliver  one  hundred  acres  of  land,”  andi 
went  on  with  the  survey  and  division  of  Mortlake.  A highway  was  laid 
out  from  north  to  south.  Two  noble  farms  or  manors,  called  Kings- 
wood  and  Wiltshire,  were  laid  out  for  Mr.  Belcher’s  own  occupation. 
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“ For  the  promoting  of  public  good  and  the  better  settling  of  the 
land,”  large  tracts  were  sold — fourteen  hundred  acres  on  the  Quine- 
baug  to  Governor  Saltonstall,  five  hundred  acres  to  Samuel  Williams 
of  Koxbury  and  three  hundred  to  Mr.  Belcher’s  brother-in-law,  Wil- 
liam Foye.  A public  training-field  was  reserved  between  one  of 
Foye’s  farms  and  Nantasket  Bi  ook.  About  twelve  hundred  acres  were 
left  in  forest  and  meadow  for  future  disposal. 


PLOT  OF  MORTLAKE. 


k.  Kingswood.  t.  Training-field.  /.  Foy’s  land.  s.  Saltonstall’s  tract,  w.  Wilt- 
shire. X.  William’s  land.  v.  Vacant,  r.  Hoad  to  Woodstock,  q.  Quinebaug 
River,  m.  Mashamoquet. 

The  laying  out  of  Mortlake  was  accomplished  in  1714,  but  before  its 
farms  and  manors  were  made  over  to  the  several  owners  it  was  neces- 
sary to  free  it  from  all  incumbrance.  The  Court  had  judged,  that  Utter 
should  give  up  to  Belcher  “ land  and  appurtenances,  houses,  fences  and 
other  improvements,”  and  he  had  “surrendered  by  yielding  the.  lease.” 
The  sheriff"  of  New  London  County  was  sent  to  demand  possession  of 
the  premises  of  Mary  Utter,  but  the  fearless  frontier-woman  had  barri- 
caded doors  and  windows,  and  resolutely  refused  compliance.  Seeing 
no  resource  but  foi’cible  ejection,  Captain  Chandler  entrusted  the  aff'air 
to  his  oldest  son,  John,  then  just  of  age,  who  accepted  the  commission 
with  great  alacrity.  News  of  the  coming  contest  spread  through  all 
the  surrounding  country  and  all  the  wild  young  fellows  in  the  ditferent 
towns  hastened  to  join  in  this  raid  upon  the  one  lone  Mortlake  woman. 
On  the  19th  of  January,  1715,  a great  company  came  to  the  little  log 
hut  in  the  clearing — young  Chandler  with  the  sheriff’ ; Edward  Morris, 
Jahn  Frizzle  and  Jacob  Parker  from  Woodstock  ; James  Danielson, 
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Jun.,  from  Killiiigly ; DnviJ  Bishop  an<l  Benjamin  Franklyn,  from 
Pomfret  ; Samuel  and  John  Bice,  from  Ashford  ; John  Felton  and 
Jeremiah  Plimpton  from  Canlerl)ury,  and  others — bringing  with  them 
drums,  clubs,  axes  and  all  things  needful  for  a siege.  Though  her  hus- 
band was  in  prison  and  a family  of  little  children  around  her,  Mary 
Utter  was  ready  to  resist  them.  The  sheriff  again  demanded  possession 
and  declared,  “ That  if  she  did  not  surrender  he  would  besiege  her  to 
death.  Mrs.  Utter  replied  that  she  did  not  care  for  him  or  his 
authority.  ‘Yesterday,’  says  young  Chandler,  ‘the  sheriff  made 
demand  on  Captain  Belcher’s  account,  with  an  execution,  but  now  I am 
come  on  yny  father^  account  to  make  demand  of  it,  and  lolll  h'lve  it, 
else  we’ll  starve  you  to  death,  and  your  daughters  shall  die  in  the 
house.’  ” 

Even  this  fearful  threat,  and  the  dreaded  name  and  authority  of 
Ca])tain  John  Chandler,  did  not  daunt  the  stout  heart  of  Mary  Utter, 
whereupon  the  young  men  })roceeded  to  pull  down  her  fences  and  put 
up  a fort  or  barricade  to  command  both  doors,  from  which  they  battered 
the  house  with  stones  and  other  ndssiles,  and  becoii.ing  more  and  more 
uproarious  Avith  drink  and  frolic,  “ set  up  ensigns  or  banners,  colors  of 
divers  sorts,  one  of  red  and  another  of  blue,  upon  their  fort,  and  said  they 
did  it  in  defiance  of  King  George,  and  drank  a health  to  King  Janies,” 
and  went  about  beating  their  drums,  shouting  and  carousing  till  late  in 
the  night,  committing  many  high  and  heinous  enormities,  treasons, 
profaneness  and  other  grievous  wickedness,”  “ and  once,”  says  poor 
Mary,  “ as  I looked  out  of  the  Avindow,  John  Pelton,  like  an  inhuman 
bruit,  spat  in  my  face,  and  the  others  laughed  at  it.”  After  a brief 
interval  of  comparative  quiet  about  midnight,  “ as  it  grew  toAvards  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  they  revived  their  noise,”  and  marched  round 
and  round  the  house,  beating  their  drums  and  singing  |)salni-tunes,  and 
presently  young  Chandler  made  proclamation,  “ That’  noAV  yve  have 
got  the  victory  ! noAv  the  day  Avas  our  OAvn ! ” — Avhereupon  they  raised 
poles  against  the  house  and  CJiandler,  Pelton  and  Edward  Morris 
A’^aulted  on  top  and  came  doAvn  through  the  chimney  into  the  chamber, 
opened  the  doors,  and  admitted  the  sheriff,  who  thus  at  length  gained 
forcible  })ossession  of  the  little  log-house  so  valiantly  defended  by  its 
mistress.  Even  then,  Mary  Utter  would  not  quit  Avithout  a struggle, 
and  had  to  be  pushed  and  dragged  and  flung  down  backward  out  of 
the  door,  but  in  the  afternoon,  she  tells  us,  lier  assailants  finally  con- 
quered and  “drove  me  away  from  my  home,  and  drov^e  my  children 
Avith  me  into  the  Avilderness,  and  set  a giiaixl  about  me  till  neai-  sun-set, 
and  then  left  us  there  to  perish  Avithout  any  shelter  but  the  lieavens, 
nor  anything  to  refresh  nature.”  IIoav  she  obtained  relief  and  shelter 
does  not  apj>ear.  Perhaps  she  found  her  Avay  through  the  Avoods  to 
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the  liospitable  house  of  Richard  Adams,  or  some  chance  traveler  may 
have  aided  her  to  Edward  Spalding’s.  However  this  may  have  been, 
two  days  latei’,  Jannary  21,  1715,  she  was  able  to  tell  her  ])itifnl  story 
to  a magistrate  and  as  “ his  ^Majesty’s  distressed,  forlorn  subject,” 
enter  complaint  against  the  various  ])ai'ties  concerned  in  her  ejection. 
In  the  iMay  following,  her  com|)laint  was  brought  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  Worshipful  Captain  Rushnell  ordered,  “to  in- 
quire into  the  premises  and  proceed  against  the  otfenders  according  to 
law,”  but  as  the  leaders  in  the  affair  were  without  tlie  limits  of  Con- 
necticut no  action  was  t:iken.  Jabez  Utter,  after  lying  in  prison  a 
considei-able  time,  and  “ not  getting  any  way  to  answer  tlie  charges  of 
his  prosecution  for  horse-stealing,”  was  allowed  to  work  them  out  in  the 
service  of  Elisha  Paine  for  eight  pounds  a year,  and  when  that  was 
served  out,  he  was  delivered  over  to  Daniel  Cady,  according  to  sentence. 
A suit  subsequently  brought  against  him,  “ for  taking  up  public  land  in 
Canterbuiy,”  is  the  latest  record  concerning  the  first  white  inhabitant 
of  Mortiake. 

A more  serious  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  Mortlnke  was  its 
political  status.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  was  transferi-ed  with  the 
land  title,  and  Belcher’s  purchase  recogiiized  as  a distinct  township  by 
the  Government,  but  fhis  separate  independent  township  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  another  distinct  township.  The  original  south 
bound  of  Pomfi’et  crossed  Gray  Mare  Hill,  and  was  afterwards  removed 
a mile  southward.  To  remedy  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  this  com- 
plication, Mr.  Belcher  proposed  to  annex  his  township  to  Pomfret  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

“ 1.  That  his  two  farms  should  be  called  Kingswood  and  Wiltshire. 

2.  That  he  and  his  heirs  male  be  made  capable  of  serving,  if  chosen  by 
Pomfret,  as  deputies,  although  not  actually  resident. 

3.  That  the  inhabitants  of  his  land,  for  encouragement  of  keeping  good 
houses  of  entertainment,  be  free  from  impost. 

4.  That  the  same  should  be  exempt  or  discharged  from  offices  of  charge  in 
the  town  of  Pomfret,  or  Colony  of  Connecticut. 

5.  That  one  of  the  said  inhabitants  shall  always  be — if  he  will  accept  it — a 
townsman  or  selectmen,  provided  that  when  there  is  more  than  one,  Pomfret 
shall  elect  whichever  they  please. 

6.  In  all  votes  or  meetings  of  town,  Mortiake  proprietors  shall  have  a right 
of  voting  according  to  the  proportion  said  manors  bear  to  town  in  (piantity  of 
land — the  petitioner  having  so  paid  his  proportion  of  charge  towards  the 
settlement  of  Pomfret. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  Mortiake,  as  to  militia,  to  be  solely  depending  on  the 
government  f»f  the  Colony. 

8.  That  no  person  shall  have  liberty  of  hunting. 

9.  Though  the  six  thousand  acres  have  been  voted  by  the  lion.  Court  to  be 
a township,  in  and  of  itself,  by  name  of  Mortiake — yet,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Pomfret,  the  petitioner  now  desires  that  the  same  be  annexed  to 
Pomfret,  and  always  for  the  future  be  and  remain  a part  of  that  town.” 

This  proposition  w.as  laid  before  the  inhabitants  of  Pomfret  at  a 
town-meeting,  October  4,  1714,  who  agreed  to  it,  and  consented  tliat 
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Mr.  Belcher  should  ap])ly  to  the  General  Court  for  confirmation.  The 
U])})er  House  granted  his  prayer  with  several  exce})tious  and  emenda- 
tions ; the  Lower  House  consented  only  to  the  first  and  last  articles. 
Mr.  Belcher,  thereupon,  the  same  day,  October  14,  declared  : — 

“ That  yoiu’  memorialist  having  purchased,  with  a considerable  sum  of 
money,  a tract  of  land  belonging  to  Captain  John  Blackwell,  which  he  had 
held  with  3’e  privilege  of  township  by  ye  name  of  Mortlake  by  an  act  of  this 
Colony,  and  being  willing,  for  encouragement  of  the  town  of  Pomfret,  to 
which  said  Mortlake  lies  veiy  convenient  to  be  annexed,  to  part  with  and  dis- 
claim all  such  privileges  as  now  do  or  may  hereafter  appertain  to  it  did,  in 
petition,  declare  my  consent  that  the  said  Mortlake  should  be  annexed  to  and 
become  a part  of  Pomfret,  upon  certain  conditions,  desiring  that  some  small  part 
of  these  privileges,  which  he  might  more  fully  have  claimed  in  said  Mortlake 
had  he  reserved  and  kept  it  distinct  from  Pomfret — might  be  secured  to  him 
by  act  of  Assembly,  within  said  town.  And  your  memorialist,  having  full 
consent  of  ye  town  of  Pomfret,  made  no  doubt  but  that  the  Assembly  would 
easily  have  allowed  him  these  privileges,  upon  his  consenting  that  Mortlake 
should  be  entirely  annexed  to  Pomfret  and  be  divested  of  the  name  and  privi- 
lege of  a township  formally  annexed  to  it — which  the  memorialist  was  more 
willingly  induced  to  do  bv  a representation  made  to  him  b,y  the  town  of  Pom- 
fret, that  unless  the  said  Mortlake  was  added  to  their  town  they  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  necessar}"  aftairs  of  the  town,  or  make  a conlfortable 
settlement  there— but  forasmuch  as  the  Assembly  has  not  thought  lit  to  allow 
the  said  privilege,  he  cannot,  without  apparent  wrong  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  forego  the  just  rights  he  has  to  have  and  hold  Mortlake  as  a distinct 
town,  with  all  ye  privilege  appertaining  to  it  as  such,  and  for  that  end  does 
in  this  manner  lay  l)efore  the  Assembly  his  claim  of  right  to  Mortlake  as  a 
distinct  township,  made  so  b\'  act  of  Assembly,  thereby  to  obviate  all  incon- 
venience arising  by  any  after  act  at  the  motion  o^  Pomfret  or  any  other 
person,  for  ye  making  of  Mortlake  to  become  a part  of  Pomfret  or  any  other 
town,  or  to  be  brought  under  the  laws,  duties  or  regulations  of  ye  same  with- 
out consent  of  the  memorialist,'  his  heirs,  &c.  And,  particular!)'-,  your 
memorialist  must  insist  upon  it  and  declare  against  it,  as  what  he  cannot  but 
believe  will  be  judged  by  all  indifferent  men  as  directly  opposed  to  his  just 
rights,  that  ye  said  Mortlake  should  for  the  future  be  reckoned  or  taken  as 
any  part  of  \'e  town  of  Pomfret — since  all  his  transactions  with,  and  conces- 
sions to,  said  Pomfret  have  been  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Assemblj^ 
would  allow  him  certain  privileges,  which  would  further  oblige  him  to  be,  as 
he  always  is,  with  the  greatest  regard  and  respect, — Your  most  obedient, 

Jonathan  Belcher.” 

This  forcible  representation  called  out  from  the  Lower  House  the 
resolution,  “ That  the  vote  of  both  houses  granting  the  first  and  last 
condition,  be  not  improved  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Belcher.”  Further 
negotiations  were  held  with  Pomfret.  A letter  was  sent  to  the  select- 
men of  that  town,  renewing  the  offer  to  unite  the  township  of  Mort- 
lake to  their  town  forever,  upon  receiving  ceitain  privileges  for  his 
farms  or  manors.  A town-meeting  was  called,  December  27,  1714, 
when  the  demand  was  considered  and  fully  debated,  and,  by  a very 
clear  vote,  it  was  decided : — 

“That,  on  condition  the  town  of  Mortlake  be  united  to  this  town  forever, 
to  be  always  hereafter  one  entire  township,  to  be  called  Pomfret,  the  town 
unanimously  consent  and  agree  that  the  inhal)itants  of  Kingswood  and  Wilt- 
shire shall  enjo^v  the  following  privileges,  viz.  : — 

I.  The  privilege  of  voting  in  any  town-meeting  about  town  attairs,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  the  said  farms  bear  to  said  town  in  quantity  of  land,  it 
being  as  one  to  lifteen. 
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II.  That  no  vote  of  the  town  shall  conclude  any  inhabitant  of  the  manor 
to  any  chargeable  or  burdensome  public  olHce  unless  they  be  willing  to  accept 
the  same,  saving  one  selectman  out  of  Kingsvvood. 

III.  The  militia  to  depend  solely  on  the  Governor  of  the  Colony.” 

These  conditions  were  not  accepted.  The  privilege  of  voting  in 
town-meeting  as  one  to  fifteen,  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Belcher  a suf- 
ficient compensation  for  the  loss  of  jurisdiction,  and  so  tlie  matter 
rested.  Mortlake  tvas  left  in  its  original  status,  as  manorial  property, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a townsliip  : its  government  vested 
in  an  individual  and  not  in  a corporation.  The  land  south  of  it  in- 
cluded in  the  township  patented  to  Captain  Blackwell,  was  divided 
between  Canterbury  and  Pomfret  in  1714. 


XXIX. 


MINISTEK  AND  MEETING-HOUSE.  CHURCH  ORGANIZATION. 
SECOND  LAND  DIVISION. 

^HE  first  care  of  Pomfret,  after  securing  confirmation  of  bounds, 


^vas  to  settle  religious  worship.  October  28,  1713,  the  town 
voted  : — 

“ To  give  an  orthodox  minister,  such  an  one  as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
people,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  money  for  and  towards  buying  his 
land  and  building  his  house:  also,  to  break  up  four  acres  of  land  and  plant 
two  with  an  orchard;  and  for  his  salary,  fifty-five  pounds  in  money  for  the  first 
year,  until  such  time  as  there  shall  be  sixty  families  settled  in  the  town,  and 
then  seventy  pounds  a year  ever  after,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  his  minis- 
terial relations  to  us — and  Ebenezer  Sabin  and  Samnel  Warner  are  chosen  to 
go  and  bring  a minister  to  preach  and  settle  here.  And  it  is  voted,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  shall  make  their  application  to  Mr  Ebenezer  Williams  of 
Roxbury,  and  show  him  a copy  of  the  votes  respecting  the  settling  of  a 
minister  here,  and  if  he  will  accept  of  what  is  offered  and  come  and  be  our 
minister,  they  shall  seek  no  further;  but  if  he  may  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come,  then  they  shall  make  their  address  to  such  others  as  shall  seem 
advisable.” 

In  pursuance  of  their  commission,  Messrs.  Sabin  and  Warner 
hastened  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Williams,  but  he,  “ being  newly  come  off 
from  a journey,  could  not  be  ])revaile<l  upon  to  come,”  w^hereat  the 
town,  November  19,  “ expressing  their  great  value  for  the  said  Mr. 
Williams,  desired  he  might  be  further  addi-essed  by  letter,  to  come  and 
preach  with  us  for  the  space  of  six  months.”  This  invitation  was 
accepted,  and,  December  23,  1713,  Mr.  Williams  arrived  in  Pomfret 
and  began  his  ministrations,  and  soon  made  himself  so  agreeable  to  the 
people  that  long  before  the  six  months  had  expired,  they  were  every 
way  willing  to  accept  of  him  for  their  minister.  His  boarding-place 
was  with  Captain  John  Sabin,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  town, 
then,  according  to  tradition,  the  only  framed  house  in  the  settlement. 
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Public  religious  services  were  held  ou  the  Sabbath  iu  some  couveuieut 
residence.  December  22,  ITKl,  the  town  voted,  “That  there  should 
be  a meeting-house  built  with  all  convenient  speed.”  Deacon  Benjamin 
Sabin,  Cajitain  John  Sabin  and  Philemon  Chandler  were  chosen  com- 
mittee in  that  behalf,  with  ample  power  in  all  respects.  February  16, 
1714,  voted,  “That  the  meeting-house  shall  be  set  on  White’s  Plain, 
at  such  part  of  it  as  the  committee  hereinafter  named  shall  determine, 
viz.  : Captain  and  Dea(‘on  Sabin,  Cornet  Sawyer,  Xathaniel  Gary, 
Leicester  Grosvenor,  Abiel  Lyon,  Nathaniel  Sessions,  Ebenezer  Trues- 
dell  and  Joseph  Chandler.”  At  the  same  meeting,  a formal  call  was 
given  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  people  agreeing,  “that  if  the  said  Mr. 
Williams  doth  like  the  town,  and  will  and  shall  settle  here  in  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  they  will  give  him  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  in  money,  towards  buying  his  land  and  building  his  house,  and  for 
his  salary  sixty  pounds  yearly,  for  four  years,  and  after  that  to  rise  twenty 
shillings  yearly  until  it  shall  come  to  seventy  pounds,  and  there  to  stand 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  his  ministerial  labors  among  us.”  And, 
Mr.  Williams  being  personally  present,  for  several  weighty  and  serious 
considerations,  him  thereunto  moving,  “freely,  faithfully  and  sincerely 
promised  to  settle  in  Pomfret  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  endeavor 
to  discharge  aright  all  the  duties  belonging  to  his  profession.”  Two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  reserved  for  the  encouragement  of  preaching, 
were  made  over  to  Mr.  Wiliimns,  June,  1714,  by  James  Fitch,  Samuel 
Ruggles  and  the  other  Mashamoquet  proprietors,  each  one  a propor- 
tionable share. 

Having  thus  liberally  provided  for  their  jiastor,  the  people  engaged 
with  great  spirit  in  building  their  meeting-house.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  work  Avas  inaugurated.  Some  of  the  building  committee,  “ finding 
it  difficult  to  discharge  their  duty  in  that  respect  by  reason  of  living 
remote  and  out  of  the  way,  so  that  othei’s  Avere ' exposed  to  and  over- 
burthened  Avith  an  over  proportion  of  care  and  trouble  ” — Leicester 
Grosvenor  and  Samuel  Warner  Avere  joined  AAUth  them.  A rate  of 
three  hundred  pounds  Avas  voted  to  defray  the  charges  of  building.  A 
single  hand  aa^-is  allowed  tAvo  and  sixpence  a day  and  subsist  himself ; a 
man  .and  team,  for  ordinary  Avork,  five  and  sixpence  a day  ; for  going 
to  Ashford  or  Stoddard’s  Cedar  SAA^amp,  eight  shillings  per  day.  The 
house  Avas  raised  April  27,  and  covered  during  the  summer.  It  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the 
site  of  the  ])resent  Congregational  Church  edifice.  A burial  spot, 
adjacent,  Avas  selected  by  an  esi>ecial  committee.  At  a toAvn  meeting, 
x\ugust  27,  1714,  it  AA^as  voted,  “That  the  meeting-house  shall  be 
carried  no  further  at  present  than  to  have  the  floor  laid,  the  jiulpit  set 
up,  the  dooi’s  made  and  hung,  the  Avindows  finished,  and  the  body  of 
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seats  and  the  minister’s  pew  made.  Fifty  pounds  were  added  to  tlie 
rate  to  be  levied. 

“Voted,  That  Mr.  Belcher  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a pew  in  our  meeting- 
house, next  ye  pulpit,  at  ye  west  end  of  it. 

That  Captain  Chandler  (John  of  Woodstpck)  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a 
pew  at  the  northwest  corner  of  our  meeting-house. 

It  was  also  considered,  that  Captain  Sabin  shall  have  liberty  to  build  for 
himself  a pew  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  meeting-house. 

Also,  that  Lieutenant  Samuel  Williams  have  the  same  privilege.” 

In  the  autumn,  tlie  house  was  completed  so  far  as  had  been  specified, 
and  was  probably  opened  for  public  worship  and  town-meetings. 
December  6,  1714,  various  new  officers  were  chosen.  Deacon  Sabin, 
Ensign  Grosvenor,  Cornet  Sawyer,  Jonathan  Hide  and  Nathaniel  Gary 
were  appointed  selectmen  ; Nathaniel  Sessions,  constable  and  tavern- 
keeper  ; Benjamin  Sitton,  collector  ; Philemon  Chandler,  grand-juror  ; 
Joseph  Tucker  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  fence-viewers  ; William  and* 
Samuel  Gary,  listers;  Nathaniel  Johnson,  sealer;  John  Hubbard  was 
ordered  to  build  a strong  pound  for  horses.  During  this  winter,  town- 
meetings  were  infrequent  and  ill  attended,  so  that  in  March,  1715,  it 
was  found  needful  to  vote  that,  “ insomuch  as  the  inhabitants  in  time 
past  have  wholly  failed  in  attendance  or  come  very  unseasonably,  and 
others,  loth  to  act  without  the  conference  of  their  neighbors,  have  long 
waited  until  there  was  not  time  orderly  to  dispatch  business,  therefore, 
that  so  many  as  assemble  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  prefixed 
may  proceed  to  business,  and  the  laws  as  binding  as  if  all  were 
present.”  It  was  also  voted,  “ That  non-residents  that  own  land  shall 
have  free  liberty  to  vote  at  our  town-meetings  in  all  matters  that  con- 
cern them.”  The  military  company  had  now  been  fully  organized, 
with  John  Sabin  for  captain,  Philemon  Chandler  for  lieutenant  and 
Leicester  Grosvenor  for  ensign,  and  the  latter  gentleman,  “ chosen  and 
pitched  upon  to  treat  with  Windham  gentlemen  about  the  line  and 
bounds  of  our  township.”  All  other  public  matters  were  deferred  till 
the  completion  of  the  meeting-house. 

^May  9,  1715,  the  town  voted,  “That  the  space  in  the  meeting-house 
at  the  west  end,  between  the  stairs  and  door,  be  a place  for  boys  to  sit 
in.  Also,  that  Lieutenant  Chandler  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a \)ew 
for  himself  and  family  in  our  meeting  house,  at  the  south  side,  between 
the  great  door  and  the  next  window.  Also,  that  Benjamin  Sitton  shall 
have  liberty  to  build  a pew  for  himself  and  family  in  the  meeting- 
house, adjoining  to  the  east  of  Lieutenant  Chandler’s.  Also,  granted 
liberty  to  Messrs.  James  Danielson,  Senior  and  Junior,  to  build  a pew 
at  the  south  side  of  the  meeting-house,  to  the  west  of  the  great  door. 
Also,  that  Edward  Payson  shall  have  liberty  to  build  a pew  next  to 
Mr.  Danielson’s,  between  that  and  the  stairs,  provided  that  they  all 
finish  them  by  the  last  of  September  next,  and  take  in  and  cause  all 
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their  families  to  sit  tliere,  if  it  may  be  with  convenience.  Two 
thousand  feet  of  boards  were  also  voted  for  and  towards  building  the 
meeting-house. 

May  19,  Deacon  Sabin,  Lieutenant  Chandler,  Samuel  Warner,  En- 
sign Grosvenor,  Abiel  Lyon  and  Jonathan  Hide,  were  chosen  a com- 
mittee to  treat  with  Mr.  Williams  about  his  ordination.  September 
14,  voted,  “That  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Williams  be  on  the  26th  day 
of  October.  Also,  that  an  ordination  dinner  be  ptrovided  for  forty 
|)ersons,  viz. : ministers  and  messengers  of  the  churches.  Also,  that 
the  aforesaid  gentlemen  be  entertained  as  much  as  necessary  before 
ordination  at  the  town’s  charge.  Also,  that  Deacon  Sabin,  Samuel 
Warner,  Edward  Payson,  Jonathan  Hide,  Nath.  Sessions  and  Ebenezer 
Truesdell,  be  a committee  xo  take  care  that  a good,  dinner  be  pro- 
vided, and  all  things  carried  on  in  good  order.”  These  arrangements 
being  perfected  and  liberty  received  from  the  General  Court,  the 
church  was  organized,  October  26,  1715,  and  Ebenezer  Williams 
ordained  as  its  pastor,  but  unfortunately  no  record  of  the  proceedings, 
of  the  day  was  preserved.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest  and 
joyfulness,  and  doubtless  drew  together  a large  concourse  of  people. 
The  young  pastor  was  already  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock  and  much 
respected  throughout  the  adjoining  region.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Williams  of  Roxbury,  and  nepheAV  of  the  Reverend  John  Wil- 
liams of  Deerfleld,  so  n^ted  for  his  captivity  by  the  Indians.  He 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1709,  and  was  tAventy-five  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  settlement.  Eleven  of  the  male  residents  of 
Pomfret  joined  Avith  Mr.  Williams  in  church  felloAvship.  Benjamin 
Sabin  and  Philemon  Chandler  Avere  elected  its  deacons.  The  “ good 
dinner”  ordered  for  the  forty  ministers  and  messengers  AA^as  provided 
by  Captain  John  Sabin,  who  received  from  the  toAvn,  “ten  pounds  in 
money  in  the  whole”  for  payment.  In  the  folloAving  May,  a rate  of 
£130  Avas  ordered,  for  and  towards  defraying  charge  of  the  meeting- 
house. December,  1716,  a committee  Avas  cliosen  for  fencing  in  the 
meeting-house.  It  Avas  also  agreed,  that  the  meeting-house  should  be 
seated  according  to  the  rates  they  have  paid — having  respect  to  age 
and  dignity.  Ensign  Grosvenor,  Deacon  Philemon  ('handler  and  Ed- 
ward Payson,  committee.  Also,  “ that  Nathaniel  Gary  should  have 
liberty  to  build  a house  in  the  higlnvay  for  himself  and  family  to  sit  in 
Sabba-days.”  This  “ Sabba-day  house”  accorded  to  Mr.  Gary  is  the 
only  one  knoAvn  Avithin  Windham  County  limits,  though  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Noav  England.  It  was  a small  house 
built  tight  and  warm,  with  an  ample  fire-place  and  a few  seats  and 
benches.  Fuel  Avas  kept  in  ]-eadiness  and  a fire  kindled  by  the  first 
comers  on  Sunday  morning,  and  there  Mr.  Gary  and  his  family  and 
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other  friends  and  neiglibors  conld  warm  and  refresli  tiieniseU^es  after 
their  cold,  bleak  ride  before  assembling  for  worship  in  the  tireless, 
tVeezing  meeting-house.  At  noon-time  they  gathered  again  in  the  cozy- 
room  for  warmth  and  lunch,  and  again  after  service  to  prepare  for  the 
journey  homeward. 

Having  thus  satisfictorily  provided  for  their  s[)iritual  wants,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pomfret  turned  their  attention  to  secular  affairs.  The 
next  thing  needful  after  a meeting-house  was  facilities  for  reaching  it, 
and  those  of  Pomfret  were  most  lamentably  deficient.  No  roads  had 
been  regularly  lahl  out  by  town  authorities  and  the  only  means  of 
communication  were  rough  bridle-paths.  The  Mashamoquet  proprie- 
tors had  the  entire  control  of  their  lands,  comprising  more  than  half 
the  inhabited  land  of  the  town,  and  to  them  belonged  the  care  of  mak- 
ing roads  through  their  property.  Only  half  the  Purchase  was  as  yet 
laid  out  to  them  ; the  remainder  was  lying  in  common,  undivided  and 
uncultivated.  A new  division  was  proposed  with  suitable  highways, 
and  after  long  preliminary  discussion,  a proprietors’  meeting  was  held 
in  Pomfret,  November  1,  1716 — the  first  recorded  after  the  distribution 
of  1694.  Ten  “ whole  shares  men,”  were  present.  Some  new  proprie- 
tors ap})eared — Captain  John  Chandler  of  Woodstock,  on  the  right 
of  Samuel  Gore  ; Captain  John  Sabin  on  that  of  Samuel  Ruggles ; 
Edmond  Weld  for  John  White.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
following  votes  were  passed  : — 

“1.  That  the  meeting  is  lei^al. 

2.  That  our  second  division  shall  be  in  not  less  than  three  parcels  or  lots 
and  more  at  discretion  of  committee. 

3.  That  all  the  highways  shall  continue  and  be  confirmed  and  that  each  lot 
shall  have  a highway  to  it — said  highway  six  rods  wide  from  north  to  south, 
and  four  rods  from  east  to  west. 

4.  The  committee  shall  survey  our  whole  purchase  and  settle  the  bounds  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred  acres. 

5.  The  committee  shall  state  needful  highways  to  each  lot  in  second  di- 
vision. not  above  four  rods  wide. 

6.  That  Philemon  Chandler  shall  be  proprietors  ’ clerk. 

7.  That  Captain  John  Sabin,  Leicester  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Timothy  Ruggles, 

(and  in  case  of  their  death  or  impossibility  of  attendance),  William  Sharpe,  be 
the  committee  to  act  the  business  voted  on  at  this  meeting.  , 

8.  Second  division  to  be  ready  by  December  1. 

9.  Highways  altered  at  discretion. 

10.  The  committee  have  power  to  decide  all  particulars,  which  we  have  not 
before  the  breaking  up  of  this  meeting. 

11.  Are  to  make  out  four  hundred  acres  a share  if  possible  ; if  not  to  seek 
after  the  lost  land. 

12.  Whole  proprietors  are  to  stand  law-suits. 

13.  Captain  Chandler,  Mr.  Dana  and  the  heirs  of  Captain  Samuel  Ruggles 
to  have  fifteen  shillings  apiece  for  being  committee  last  year. 

14.  That  the  committee  have  four  shillings  per  day  and  pay  for  chairman 
and  surveyor,  all  under  oath. 

15.  That  Mr.  Williams’  grant  be  added  to  our  share  in  the  plot. 

16.  That  the  proprietors  that  dwell  in  Pomfret,  on  condition  that  the  Roxbury 
proprietors  will  leave  the  writings  at  Pomfret  shall  have  attested  copies  of 
writings  from  time  to  time  at  the  cost  of  Pomfret  proprietors,  sent  to  Edmund 
Weld  of  Roxbury. 

17.  Timothy  Ruggles  to  draw  all  the  votes.” 
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Tlie  time  allotted  for  the  new  division  was  found  quite  insufficient. 
The  lost  land  was  not  recovered  without  great  difficulty.  The  western 
bound  of  the  purchase  had  never  been  accurately  defined  and  some  of 
the  original  lots  had  been  over- measured.  A meeting  of  Mashamo- 
quet  proprietors  was  held,  April  10,  1718,  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel 
Sessions,  tavern-keeper.  Ensign  Grosvenor  was  chosen  modei’ator,  John 
Chandler,  Jun.,  was  ap})ointed  surveyor  and  directed  to  join  with 
Nathaniel  Sessions,  James  Corbin  and  Ebenezer  Sabin,  in  running  the 
extreme  bounds  of  the  tract  and  see  what  was  to  lay  out.  The  shares 
accruing  to  Major  Fitch,  to  be  laid  out  “ adjoining  to  land  Samuel 
Warren  now  lives  on.”  Surveyor  to  have  ten  shillings  a day  and  each 
of  the  committee,  five.  The  survey  was  made  according  to  direction, 
Mr.  Corbin  assisting  on  account  of  his  owning  the  land  west  in  Ashford. 
This  western  bound  has  not  been  completely  identified,  but  it  was  paral- 
lel with  the  western  bound  of  the  town  and  not  far  i-emoved  from  it. 
October  22,  the  committee  reported,  “ That  the  quantity  of  land 
expressed  in  the  deed  from  Major  Fitch  would  fall  short  of  y®  comple- 
ment if  the  lines  be  restrained  to  six  miles  south  froiii  north  bounds 
and  will  not  yield  four  hundred  acres  to  each  share,  and  that  they  had 
accordingly  drawn  a plot  which  would  carry  the  purchase  to  Mr.  Stod- 
dard’s south  tract.”  The  plot  was  exhibited  and  gave  satisfaction — 
the  proprietors  voting,  “ To  take  the  land  according  to  plot  exhibited, 
and  that  what  land  lies  soufli  of  six  miles  from  north  bounds,  be  laid 
out  in  twelve  equal  shares,  and  that  the  lots  formerly  laid  out  be  again 
surveyed,  and  if  too  great,  allowance  to  be  made.”  Charge  for  survey- 
ing was  to  be  paid  by  each  proprietor  in  equal  proportions — none  hav- 
ing any  benefit  from  the  division  till  they  had  paid  their  part  of  the 
charge.  The  division  thus  ordered  was  completed  during  the  winter 
and  distributed  May  13,  1719,  by  lot,  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  John  Sabin  on  right  of  Samuel  Kuggles. 

2.  Daniel  Dana  and  Company. 

3.  Joseph  Chandler — on  right  of  Deacon  John  Chandler. 

4.  John  Mowrey,  on  right  of  Thomas  Mowrey,  deceased. 

5.  William  Sharpe  for  John  liuggles  heirs. 

6.  Captain  John  Chandler  on  right  of  Samuel  Gore. 

7.  Edmond  Weld  for  John  White. 

8.  Ebenezer  Sabin  on  right  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin. 

9.  Thomas  Buggies  for  Captain  Samuel  Buggies. 

10.  Ensign  Leicester  Grosvenor. 

11.  Joseph  Otis  for  John  Gore. 

12.  Joseph  Griftiu. 

The  charge  for  this  survey,  division  and  plot  was  £51.  Is.  which 
was  divided  among  the  proprietors  and  paid  before  the  lots  Avere 
drawn.  Of  the  twelve  original  })roprietors  of  Mashamoquet  none  were 
now  living,  but  Benjamin  Sabin  and  Joseph  Griffin.  Of  the  twelve 
recipients  of  the  second  division,  only  Captain  Sabin,  Joseph  Chandler, 
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Ebenezer  Sabin  and  Leicester  Grosvenor  were,  apparently,  then  resi- 
dents of  Poinfret,  tlioiigh  .Joseph  Griffin,  and  Samuel  and  Isaac,  sons 
of  Jacob  and  Benjamin  Dana,  soon  afterward  removed  there.  This 
second  division  was  laid  out  in  the  west  of  the  town,  and  is  now 
included  in  the  parish  of  Abington. 


XXX. 

NEW  INHABITANTS.  IMPROVEMENTS.  SOUTH  ADDITION. 
PETER  DAVISON. 

The  opening  of  new  territory  was  followed  by  a fresh  influx  of 
population.  Sales  and  transfers  of  land  became  more  frequent,  and 
many  families  were  added  to  the  settlement.  Jonathan  Hide,  William 
Hamlet,  Abiel  Cheney,  Jonathan  Dana,  Archibald  ]\[cCoy,  Ebenezer 
Holbrook,  Jehoshaphat  Holmes,  Samuel  Perrin  and  Daniel  Waldo 
api)ear  as  residents  of  Pomfret,  prior  to  1720  ; William  Sharpe,  Samuel 
Sumner,  John  and  James  Ingalls,  soon  after  that  date.  Hide 
bought  Purchase  land  of  Truesdell ; Hamlet  removed  from  Woburn  to 
an  allotment  laid  out  to  Samuel  Ruggles,  comprising  the  hill  still 
known  as  Hamlet’s  ; Cheney’s  first  residence  was  south  of  the  Masha- 
moquet,  on  land  bought  of  Major  Fitch,  east  of  Newichewanna  Brook  ; 
Holmes  was  still  farther  southward.  McCoy’s  homestead  was  the  fifth 
lot  of  the  square,  bought  of  Captain  John  Sabin  in  1716  ; Waldo’s,  east 
side  of  the  highway,  farther  northward,  on  land  bought  of  Captain 
Chandler.  A beautiful  triangular  farm,  bordering  on  the  Mashamo- 
quet,  laid  out  first  to  Samuel  Gore  and  sold  successively  to  Captain  John 
Chandler,  Thomas  Hutchinson  and  Franeis  Clark,  was  purchased  by 
John  Holbrook  of  Koxbury,  whose  son,  Ebenezer,  took  ])ossession  of 
it  in  1719.  The  Perrin  farm  on  the  Quinebaug,  early  secured  by 
Samuel  of  Woodstock,  was  occupied  first  by  his  son  Samuel,  who  there 
built,  it  is  said,  in  1714,  the  fine  mansion  so  long  known  as  “the  old 
Perrin  House.”  Jonathan  Dresser,  brother  to  Richard  of  Nashaway, 
bought  land  of  Nathaniel  Gary  in  1717.  About  1720,  William  Shar})e 
with  his  wife  Abigail,  daughter  of  Jolin  White,  one  of  . the  original 
proprietors  of  Mashamoquet,  and  theiu  seven  sons,  three  daughters  and 
^LilaughteiiijJmshand — Samuel  Gridlev— removed jto  Pomfret,  settling 
upon  a second-division  lot  between  Goodell’s  and  Grosvenor’s  in  what 
is  now  the  north  part  of  Abington.  Two  years  later,  Samuel  Sumner, 
son  of  George  Sumner  of  Roxbiiry,  took  pos.session  of  the  sixth  lot  of 
the  square,  purchased  of  Captain  Sabin — building  his  house  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Quaker  meeting-house,  and  marrying  Elizabeth  Griffin, 
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IM’obabl}'  daughter  of  Josepli,  the  Mashamoquet  proprietor.  The  young 
Ingalls  brothers,  who  came  up  MUth  their  widowed  mother,  Hannah 
Ingalls  from  Andover,  bought  a second-division  lot  in  the  southwest  of 
the  Purchase,  and  made  them  a home  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness. 
Joseph  Craft  appears  at  about  this  date  as  a resident  of  the  west  part  of 
Pomfret.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  land  was  secured  by  an  early 
grant  from  Major  Fitch,  as  the  name  of  Samuel  Craft  appears  among 
the  original  grantees  of  the  town  and  no  subsequent  deed  has  been  dis- 
covered. Some  sales  of  land  were  also  made  to  non-residents.  Several 
tracts  were  sold  by  Captain  Chandler  to  Jonathan  Waldo  of  Boston. 
Eight  hundred  acres  of  second-division  land,  south  of  the  Mashamoquet 
and  west  of  Newiche wanna  Brook  were  sold  by  Major  Fitch  in  1714, 
to  John  Dyer  of  Canterbury,  and  by  him  conveyed  to  Col.  Thomas 
Fitch  of  Boston.  The  striji  of  land  west  of  the  Purchase,  embracing 
about  two  thousand  acres,  was  made  over  by  Major  Fitch  to  his  son 
Daniel  in  1719.  The  market  price  of  the  Pomfret  land  varied  greatly 
in  different  localities.  Holbrook’s  four  hundred  acres  cost  him  as  many 
pounds  ; Sumner’s  purchase  was  more  than  a pound  and  a half  an  acre  ; 
Hamlet’s  but  half  a pound  ; Dyer  for  eight  hundred  acres  gave  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  while  a hundred  and  forty  acres  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town  was  secured  by  Samuel  Pellet  for  ten 
pounds. 

These  new  inhabitants  of^omfret  were  mostly  men  of  character  and 
property,  and  at  once  identified  themselves  with  the  growth  of  the  town. 
Jehoshaphat  Holmes  was  soon  chosen  town-clerk,  Samuel  Gridley 
served  as  clerk  both  for  town  and  pi’oprietors,  Abiel  Cheney  was 
licensed  as  tavern-keejier,  Shar[)e,  Holbrook  and  other  new  inhabitants 
were  appointed  to  various  public  services,  and  “ Father  Coy”  opened 
his  house  for  public  meetings.  Several  weighty  matters  were  now 
under  consideration.  Eftbrts  had  long  been  made  to  secure  better  trav- 
eling communication  with  Providence,  the  most  accessible  market-town 
for  this  section.  The  existing  bridle-path  could  not  accommodate 
teams  or  vehicles.  The  building  a sufiicient  cart-road  was  a very 
laborious  enterpilse,  far  greater  than  the  construction  of  a modern 
railroad.  Eastward  of  Killingly  the  country  was  for  many  miles 
savage  and  unbroken,  a rude,  rocky,  sterile  wilderness.  The  move- 
ment was  initiated  in  1708,  and  the  road  completed  and  opened 
in  1721,  under  the  supervision  of  Nathaniel  Sessions,  wlio  him- 
self brought  over  it  the  first  load  of  West  India  goods  to  Pom- 
fret. The  load,  like  the  j)ath  preceding  it,  crossed  the  Quinebaug 
just  below  the  Falls  at  the  old  foniing-place  first  opened  by  Peter 
Aspinwall,  who,  soon  after  1700,  begged  the  j)rivilege  of  building 
a bridge  there.  Another  attempt  was  made  a few  years  later  to 
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bridge  tliis  formidable  stream,  and  a petition  sent  to  tlie  General 
Assembly  by  Pliilemon  Cliandler,  Leicester  Grosvenor,  Xatbaniel 
Sessions  and  others,  showing  tiuit  the  fording-place  was  often  danger- 
ous an-d  sometimes  impassable,  but  no  relief  was  granted.  Captain 
John  Sabin  next  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  son, 
achieved  a substantial  bridge  “ over  the  Quinebaug  at  y®  falls  near 
I’omfret,  in  1722.”  Joshua  Ripley  and  Timothy  Pierce  were  a})- 
jiointed  by  the  General  Court  to  view  this  bridge,  who  reported  it 
“ built  in  a suitable  place,  out  of  danger  of  being  carried  away  by 
floods  or  ice,  the  highth  of  the  bridge  being  above  any  flood  yet 
known  by  any  man  living  there,  and  think  it  will  be  very  serviceable 
to  a great  part  of  the  government  in  traveling  to  Boston — being  at 
least  ten  miles  the  nearest  way  according  to  their  judgment.”  The 
cost  of  this  bridge  was  £1 20,  for  which  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  the  common  lands,  on  the  east. side  of  Connecticut  River,  were 
allowed  Captain  Sabin,  “ on  condition  he  keep  the  same  in  repa’ir  four- 
teen years  next  coming.” 

The  first  representative  sent  by  Pomfret  to  the  General  Assembly 
was  Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin,  in  May,  1719.  His  son  Ebenezer  was 
sent  in  the  following  October;  Daniel  Waldo  in  1729;  Captain  John 
Sabin  was  sent  in  October,  1720,  and  several  years  afterwards,  accom- 
panied successively  by  Abiel  Lyon,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  William  Sharpe^ 
Benjamin  and  Eleazer  Sabin.  Captain  Sabin  was  appointed  a justice 
of  the  peace  in  1724.  Pomfret’s  list  of  estates,  presented  in  1723, 
amounted  to  £o,o88. 

In  the  matter  of  schools,  Pomfret  showed  great  remissness,  making 
no  public  provision  for  them  till  January  28,  1720,  when  the  town 
voted  to  have  a school-house. 

“1.  Set  up  near  the  meeting-house. 

2.  Twenty-four  feet  by  ninteteen  and  seven  feet  stud. 

3.  To  stand  north  of  the  pound,  within  ten  rods  of  it. 

4.  To  be  finished  by  next  J\Iichaehnas-coine-twelve-mouth,  which  will  be  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1721.  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Abiel  Lyon  and  Nathaniel 
Sessions,  committee.” 

This  vote  was  not  carried  out.  The  Michaelmas  of  1721,  found  no 
school-house  in  progress.  Difliculties  had  arisen.  One  school-house 
for  the  whole  towm  was  thought  insuflicient.  The  settlers  south  of 
Mortlake  asked  for  their  share  of  the  money  separate  ; the  northern 
inhabitants  also  preferred  nearer  accommodations.  After  three  yeai’S 
delay  the  house  was  begun  as  specified  in  the  vote,  but  in  April,  1 723, 
the  town  voted,  “ That  the  school-house  shall  not  be  finished.”  This 
decision  was  strongly  opposed  by  a large  minority.  A protest  showing 
that  a rate  had  been  made  and  paid  by  most,  and  that  the  subscribers 
looked  upon  it  but  reasonable  that  the  money  should  be  used  for  the 
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end  cjilled  for,  was  signed  by  Philemon  Chandler,  Jonathan  Hide, 
Samuel  Dana,  Abiel  Lyon,  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  Samuel  Paine,  Joseph 
and  Nathaniel  Sessions,  James  Taylor,  William  Hamlet,  Joseph  Griffin, 
JosejJi  Craft,  Arcliibald  McCoy,  William  Sharpe,  Seth  Paine  and 
others.  In  August  another  meeting  was  held  and  the  matter  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  It  was  voted  : — 

“ 1.  That  the  school-house  shall  be  finished  with  all  convenient  speed. 

2.  Query-  'Whether  the  town  will  agree  upon  this  method  as  to  the  places 
where  the  school  shall  be  kept  in  the  town ; namely : tliat  the  school  be 
kept  one-half  of  the  time  in  the  school-house  already  built,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  time  some  where  farther  nortliward,  in  some  house  which  that  neigh- 
borhood shall  provide  and  the  whole  maintained  in  the  same  public  manner? 
Answer;  Yes. 

3.  Query.  Whether  the  town  will  allow  those  that  live  south  of  Governor 

Saltonstall’s  land,  their  proportion  of  rate  . . . towards  building  a 

school-house  for  themselves,  provided  they  first  erect  a school-house ; also 
their  proportion  of  all  rates  that  shall  hereafter  be  made  towards  the  mainte- 
nance, provided  they  keep  a school  among  themselves?  Answer;  Yes.” 

Ebenezer  Sabin,  Jonathan  Hide  and  William  Sharpe  were  appointed 
a committee  to  see  the  school-house  finished.  Schools  were  thus 
simultaneously  established  in  the  north,  south  and  centre  of  the  town, 
and  provision  made  for  raising  money  for  their  support  according  to  law. 
The  train-band  company  had  been  previously  re-organized.  “ March 
11,  1721.  By  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Governor — the  soulderie  of 
the  town  of  Pomfret  on  a public  training-day,  made  choice  of  a 
lieutenant  and  ensign  to  fill-up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  dismission 
of  Lieut.  Philemon  Chandler,  who  for  some  years  had  been  chosen  and 
served  in  that ‘office.”  Leicester  Grosvenor  was  accordingly  chosen 
lieutenant ; Nath.  Sessions,  ensign. 

• Various  minor  matters  were  also  considered  and  settled.  A rate  of 
three  pounds  was  allowed  for  procuring  weights  and  measures  and  a 
black  staff.  A penny  a head  was  allowed  for  destroying  blackbirds  ; 
twopence  each  for  squirrels,  woodpeckers  and  blue  jays,  and  twopence 
a tail  for  rattlesnakes, — Nathaniel  Sessions,  William  Williams,  Samuel 
Gridley  and  Jehoshaphat  Holmes,  to  receive  and  keep, an  account  of  the 
creatures  destroyed.  A larger  number  of  town  officers  was  now  needed 
and  elected.  In  December,  1724,  the  selectmen  chosen  were  Captain 
John  Sabin,  Leicester  Grosvenor,  Nathaniel  Johnson,  Ebenezer  Sabin 
and  Nathaniel  Sessions.  For  constable,  Ebenezer  Truesdell;  grand- 
juror,  Kichai  d Adams  ; collectors,  Joseph  Sessions  and  Ezekiel  Cady  ; 
listers,  Samuel  Warner,  Abiel  Cheney  and  Samuel  Dana;  surveyors, 
Benjamin  Sabin  and  Samuel  Paine. 

Little  is  known  of  church  affairs,  owing  to  the  entire  lack  of  records. 
jMr.  Williams  retained  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  people,  and  was 
greatly  esteemed  for  his  learning,  wisdom  and  piety.  His  congregation 
was  large,  embracing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  church 
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pro))fibly  received  many  accessions.  After  the  erection  of  the  second 
society  of  Windliam,  some  of  the  southwest  inhabitants  of  Pomfret 
were  allowed  to  unite  with  it,  and  a petition  was  presented,  “by  our 
Christian  neighbors  in  Windham  village,  for  a strip  of  land  in  our 
township,  which  was  bordering  on  their  precincts,  which  was  so  far 
answered  as  y‘  the  town  chose  two  persons  to  view  the  same  and 
report  to  the  town.”  The  meeting-house  still  required  attention.  The 
ofler  of  a bell  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Belcher  in  1719,  called  out  the  vote, 
“That  there  should  be  a bell  cony  [balcony]  built  at  one  end  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  preparations  made  for  the  hanging  of  a bell  which  Mr. 
Jonathan  Belcher  offers  to  bestow  upon  the  town.”  For  some  unex- 
plained cause  the  gift  was  not  received,  and  Pomfret  missed  the  honor 
of  having  the  first  church  bell  in  Windham  County.  In  1721,  liberty 
was  granted  to  Nathaniel  Sessions  and  Ebenezer  Grosvenor  to  build 
each,  a pew  at  the  east  end  of  the  meeting-house.  In  1722,  the  house 
was  re-seated — the  town  voting,  “That  the  second  seat  in  the  body 
of  the  meeting  house  and  the  fore-seat  in  the  front  gallery  shall  be 
judged  and  esteemed  equal  in  dignity ; and  that  the  third  seat  in  the 
body  and  the  fore-seat  of  the  side  gallery  shall  be  equal ; the  fourth  seat 
in  the  body  and  the  second  seat  in  the  front  gallery  shall  be  equal ; 
and  that  the  governing  rule  in  seating  the  meeting  house  shall  be,  the 
first  three  rates  which  are  made  in  the  town  on  the  last  year’s  list, 
having  respect  also  to  age  and  dignity.”  Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  comfort  of  horses,  inhabitants  having  liberty  to  build  stables  near 
the  meeting-house  on  the  north  side  of  the  same.  Fines  due  the 
town  were  ordered,  “ to  be  improved  to  repair  the  glass  of  the  meeting- 
house and  any  other  repair  that  shall  be  found  necessary,”  and  a five- 
pound  rate  allowed  to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  and  finishing  the 
seats. 

Pomfret,  for  a time,  was  so  remarkably  healthy  that,  in  five  years, 
the  only  deaths  occuri'ing  were  those  of  three  infants,  so  that  the 
burial-ground  by  the  meeting  house  was  scarcely  made  use  of  In 
1719,  the  town  voted,  “That  the  burying-place  be  removed  to  a more 
convenient  place,”  and  accepted  the  gift  of  two  acres  of  land  for  this 
use  and  servhje,  bounded^  north  by  Wapjiaquians  Brook  and  east  by  the 
highway,  from  Deacon  Philemon  Cliandler.  The  first  person  inten-ed 
in  the  new  ground  is  believed  to  have  been  Joseph  Griffin,  one  of  the 
original  Mashamoquet  proprietors,  in  1723.  He  was  followed,  in  1725, 
by  Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin,  an  eaily  Woodstock  pioneer,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  respected  citizens  of  Pomfret. 

The  condition  of  Pomfret  highways  was  still  unsatisfactory.  Within 
the  bounds  of  the  Purchase,  they  were  managed  by  its  proprietors, 
without,  by  the  town  authorities,  and  harmony  of  action  was  not 
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always  attainable.  After  iiiiich  deliberation,  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  resign  title  and  management  into  the  hands  of  the  town.  A special 
proprietors’  meeting,  warned  by  Justice  Leavens  of  Killingly,  in 
January,  1726,  was  held  March  6,  “ at  the  school-house  near  the  sign- 
post.” Those  present  were  Captain  John,  Benjamin  and  Ebenezer 
Sabin,  John,  Leicester  and  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Philemon  and  Joseph 
Chandler,  William  Sharpe  and  Edmond  Weld,  heirs  of  John  White 
and  Samuel  Dana.  Cai)tain  John  Sabin  was  chosen  moderator ; Samuel 
Gridley  chosen  clerk  by  the  major  part  of  the  proprietors  and  sworn 
by  Justice  Leavens.  After  considering  a method  to  settle  highways 
for  the  good  of  the  town  of  Pomfret  and  issuing  present  difficulties, 
the  proprietors  agreed  as  follows  : — 

“ I.  To  give  and  make  over  to  said  town  all  and  singular  highways  laid  out 
in  Purchase  in  first  and  second  divisions,  said  town  to  hold  the  same  forever, 
and  proprietors  to  quit  their  rights,  under  the  following  restrictions. 

1.  Any  of  said  ways  to  be  changed  or  altered,  selectmen  approving. 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  ways  were  laid  out  at  first  six  rods  wide,  all  shall 
be  but  four  hereafter,  save  from  meeting-house  to  school-house,  standing  by 
meeting-house  and  south  from  meeting-house  to  the  corner  of  Father  Coy’s 
land,  which  shall  remain  six,  and  upon  Wappaquians  Brook,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  burying-place — and  the  two  rods  taken  from  ways  shall  be 
divided  among  owners,  save  against  Major  Fitch’s  land,  when  it  shall  accrue 
to  the  proprietors  and  not  to  Major  Fitch. 

3.  All  ways  running  from  east  to  west  shall  be  four  rods  wide,  save  one 
or  two.” 

The  higlnvay  question  being  thus  settled,  all  previous  divisions  of 
land  were  confirmed  and  established  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
proprietors.  ^ 

Mortlake,  during  this  period,  made  little  progress.  Houses  were 
built  within  the  manors,  and  part  of  the  land  brought  under  cultivation. 
Wiltshire  WTas  rented  to  Henry  Earle.  Five  hundred  acres  in  Kings- 
wood,  with  buildings,  white  seiwant,  four  oxen,  four  cows,  two  breeding 
mares,  thirty  sheep,  harrow,  plough,  chains  and  cart,  were  leased  by 
Mr.  Belcher  to  Isaiah  and  Tliompson  Wood  of  Canterbury.  That  Mr. 
Belcher  made  even  a summer  residence  of  his  farms  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, but  he  may  have  occasionally  visited  them  and  retained  the  over- 
sight and  management  of  them.  The  pew  built  by  him  in  Pomfret 
meeting-house  was  probably  occupied  by  his  tenants.  The  bell  offered 
by  him  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  reach  it.  The  land  purchased  by 
Saltonstall  and  Foye  \vas  for  some  years  unocciqiied.  Samuel  Williams, 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer,  had,  like  Belcher,  a pew  spot  assigned 
him  in  Pomfi'et  meeting-house,  but  never  became  a permanent  resident. 
His  younger  brother,  VVilliam,  purchased  of  Belcher  a farm  west  of 
Wiltshire,  in  1719,  and  took  immediate  possession  of  it.  His  family, 
with  those  of  Belclier’s  tenants,  were  probably  for  many  years  the  only 
white  inhabitants  of  Mortlake. 

In  1714,  the  vacant  land  between  Pomfret  and  Canterbury  was 
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divided  between  these  townships,  and  thus  the  land  south  of  Mortlake, 
owned  by  Adams,  Chandler  and  Stoddard  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Pomfret.  Richard  Adams  was  chosen  selectman  in  1715,  and,  by  a 
very  clear  vote,  the  town  made  over  to  him  all  their  right  and  title  to 
his  land  as  to  property.  The  settlement  of  this  section  was  somewhat 
quickened  by  its  annexation  to  Pomfret.  Daniel  Cady  of  Killingly, 
father  of  Mrs.  Richard  Adams,  bought  six  hundred  acres  of  land  near 
Tatnick  Hill,  of  Jabez  Allen,  in  1714,  and  settled  there  with  a large 
family  of  sons  and  daughters.  Janies  Cady  of  Marlborough,  pur- 
chased land  of  Richard  Adams  in  171().  John,  Joseph  and  Daniel 
Adams  then  took  possession  of  their  allotments,  and  threw  part  of 
them  into  market.  Sixty  acres,  now  included  in  Brooklyn  village,  were 
sold  by  Josei)h  Adams  in  1718,  to  Samuel  Spalding.  John  Adams 
sold  homesteads  to  Jabez  Spicer  and  John  Hubbard  ; Daniel  Adams,  a 
farm  to  Samuel  Shead.  The  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land  between 
the  Adams  and  Stoddard  tracts  were  sold  by  Captain  Chandler  for 
£190,  to  Joseph  Otis  of  Scituate,  in  1715.  Its  eastern  half  was  sold 
out  in  farms  to  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams,  Ebenezer  Whiting, 
Samuel  Spalding,  Jonathan  Cady  and  Josiah  Cleveland,  in  1719;  the 
western  half  was  purchased  by  Stephen  Williams,  Joseph  Davison  and 
Joseph  Hoiked,  in  1723.  The  Stoddard  tract  remained  for  many  years 
in  the  hands  of  its  non-resident  owner,  save  a few  hundred  acres,  sold 
in  1719  to  Abiel  Cheney,  Benjamin  Chaplin  of  Lynn,  Samuel  Gardner 
and  Samuel  Pellet.  Chaplin  and  Pellet  also  purchased  land  of  Major 
Fitch,  and  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  southwestern  corner  of  Pomfret. 

About  twenty  fixrnilies  had  gathered  in  the  south  part  of  Pomfret  by 
1720.  Their  position  was  somewhat  peculiar.  A distinct,  independent 
township  lay  between  them  and  the  main  settlement,  and  had  to  be 
traversed  by  them  on  their  way  to  public  worship,  town-meetings  and 
trainings.  The  long  journey  over  rough  roads,  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  mend  or  alter,  was  “ exceedingly  difficult  and  next  to  im- 
possible, and  children  were  compelled  a great  part  of  the  year  to  tarry 
at  home  on  the  Lord’s  day.”  Some  of  the  residents  of  the  south  part 
of  this  region  maintained  church  relations  in  Canterbury,  so  that  the 
charge  was  divided  between  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Estabrook, 
who  visited  the  people,  watched  over  them,  and  established  a monthly 
lecture  in  the  neighborhood,  wliich  was  continued  for  some  years, 
“ but  the  good  benefit  thus  accruing  ” made  the  hearers  so  much  the 
more  anxious  to  have  the  word  of  God  dispensed  more  frequently,  and 
in  May,  1721,  the  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
from  the  inhabitants  north  of  Canterbury  and  south  of  Pomfret, 
showing  : — 

“ That  your  memorialists  are  settled  upon  a tract  of  laud  three  or  four 
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miles  wide  and  seven  miles  long,  which,  unil  late  years,  was  never  circum- 
scribed within  the  bounds  of  any  town,  now  divided  between  the  two  towns. 
That  the  families  of  said  memorialists  having  grown  more  numerous  than 
formerly,  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  next  to  impossible  to  attend  worship 
with  their  families  at  the  usual  places,  having  many  miles  to  travel,  which, 
especially  in  the  winter,  is  attended  with  great  difliculty.  That  having  been 
blessed  by  God  in  their  outvvard  circumstances,  and  in  some  good  degree 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and  though  a considerable  charge  to 
invite  and  settle  an  orthodox  minister,  yet  the  care  of  our  children  and  families 
so  requiring,  your  memorialists  shall,  with  the  gi’eatest  cheerfulness  comply 
with  the  charge,  and,  therefore,  pray  that  the  inhabitants  dwelling  between 
the  antient  lines  of  the  said  towns  of  Canterbury  and  Pomfret  may  be  a 
separate  parish  or  precinct  of  preaching,  as  soon  as  they  obtain  a gospel 
minister  to  preach. 


James  Cady. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Daniel  Adams. 
Kichard  Adams. 
John  Adams. 
Ezekiel  Cady. 
Daniel  Cady. 
Jonathan  Cady. 


Ezra  Cady. 

John  Cady. 
Daniel  Cady,  2d. 
Samuel  Spalding. 
Isaac  Allen. 
Josiah  Cleveland. 
Joseph  Holland. 
Ezekiel  Whitney. 
Henry  Smith. 


Ebenezer  Whiting. 
John  Woodward. 
Jabez  Spicer. 

Jonas  Spalding. 
John  Hubbard. 
John  Wilson. 
Samuel  Gates. 
Samuel  Shead.” 


To  this  earne.st  request,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed,  and  the  memo- 
rialists were  left  to  travel  to  their  respective  places  of  worship,  while 
Chaplin  and  Gardner  joined  with  “ their  Christian  neighbors  in 
Windham  village.'’  Undaunted  by  this  failure,  the  south  Pomfret 
residents  next  attempted  to  secure  a separate  military  co^tany,  and  a 
school  in  their  own  neighborhood.  The  school  question  was  then 
greatly  agitating  Pomfref.  The  one  school-house  ordered  by  the  town 
near  the  meeting-house,  was  deemed  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
a large  township,  and  could  not  possibly  be  reached  by  children  south 
of  Mortlake.  The  inhabitants,  assembled  in  public  town-meeting, 
September  26,  1722,  received  the  following  communication  : — 

“Honored  Gentlemen:  We,  ye  inhabitants  of  Pomfret,  south  side  of  Gov. 
Saltonstall’s  laud,  humbly  pray  you  to  consider  the  great  distance  we  live 
from  the  school-house  now  in  building,  and  pray  you  to  free  us  from  the 
charge  to  school-house,  and  may  have  part  of  the  money  which  comes  from 
the  treasury  to  keep  a free  school  among  ourselves. 

Daniel  Cady.  James  Cady.  Eichard  Adams. 

Samuel  Shead.  Ezekiel  Cady.  Samuel  Gates. 

Isaac  Adams.  Joseph  Adams. 

This  request  was  graciously  granted,  and  a school  at  once  established. 
In  October,  1723,  “ several  persons  living  upon  a tract  of  land  between 
Canterbury  and  the  south  line  of  Pomfret,  remote  from  the  training 
place  of  either  town,”  received  liberty  from  the  General  Court  to  forma 
distinct  train-band  company  by  themselves.  Samuel  Spalding  was  con- 
firmed as  lieutenant  and  Richard  Adams  as  ensign.  October  13,  1724, 
Richard  Adams,  “for  the  love  and  good-will  borne  unto  his  well-beloved 
friends  and  neighbors,  inhabitants  of  south  addition  to  Pomfret  and  north 
addition  to  Canterbury,  as  also  for  the  necessity  of  a convenient  place 
for  a training-field  and  the  setting  up  of  a school-house,  did  give  and 
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grant,  for  the  public  use  of  a training-field,  unto  the  aforesaid  inhabit- 
ants and  their  heirs,  a certain  parcel  of  land  lying  within  y®  aforesaid 
additions,  west  of  the  country  road,  containing  one  acre.”  This  land 
was  laid  out  in  the  western  part  of  Mr,  Adams’  allotment,  a mile  south- 
east of  the  site  of  Brooklyn  village.  At  the  same  date,  Daniel  Cady, 
moved  by  the  same  considerations  of  love,  good-will  and  affection  and 
“ the  necessity  of  a convenient  place  to  bury  y®  bodies  of  the  dead 
among  us,”  did  give  and  grant  a certain  tract  of  land,  east  of  Black- 
well’s Brook,  “ for  y®  public  and  necessary  use  of  a convenient  burying- 
place  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  additions  aforesaid,  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  for  ever.”  This  gift  was  laid  out  as  above  designated,  south  of 
the  site  of*  the  present  Brooklyn  village,  and  still  forms  a part  of  the 
Brooklyn  burying-ground.  With  these  improvements  achieved,  the 
inhabitants  south  of  Mortlake  were  forced  to  rest  in  patience  for  further 
development. 

Mortlake,  itself,  gave  Pomfret  much  trouble.  This  intrusive,  inde- 
pendent township  was  in  a very  lawless  and  unsettled  condition.  It 
had  no  town  government,  no  selectmen,  or  other  public  officers,  and 
all  public  improvements  depended  solely  upon  the  })leasure  of  its 
owners.  Though  within  the  territory  of  Pomfret,  it  was  entirely 
without  its  jurisdiction.  Its  inhabitants  could  neither  vote,  pay  taxes, 
record  deeds,  or  perform  military  service  in  Pomfret.  This  condition 
of  affairs  led  to  frequent  disputes  and  collisions,  and  at  length  involved 
the  town  in  a very  burdensome  and  expensive  lawsuit.  One  Peter 
Davison,  a tenant  of  Belcher’s,  died  on  his  farm  after  a brief  residence, 
leaving  a widow  and  idiot  son  of  seventeen.  It  was  a season  of  un- 
common distress  and  scarcity.  Drouth  and  frost  had  cut  off*  the  crops, 
and  the  destitute  widow  was  unable  to  procure  subsistence.  Petei’,  her 
idiot  boy,  was  very  troublesome  and  dangerous,  doing  much  mischief 
unless  great  care  was  taken.  The  few  neighbors  in  Mortlake  could  do 
little  to  relieve  her  ; there  were  no  town  officers  to  help  her,  and  in  her 
distress  and  destitution  the  widow  applied  to  the  selectmen  of  Pomfret, 
begging  that  they  would  take  care  of  her  son.  A town-meeting  was 
at  once  called,  June  22,  1725,  when  the  inhabitants  declared  it  their 
opinion,  “ That  we  are  not  obliged  by  law  nor  conscience  to  take  y® 
charge  upon  ourselves,  and  therefore  desii'e  the  selectmen  to  make  due 
return  unto  her,  and  if,  after  this,  she  do  offer  to  impose  the  same 
upon  the  town  we  desire  the  selectmen  to  follow  her  in  the  law  as  a 
tresi)asser,  at  the  town’s  charge.”  Tims  debarred  trom  Pomfret,  the 
unfortunate  Peter  was  next  dispatched  to  Norwich,  his  birth-place,  and 
there  left  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bishop.  That  town  reported 
him  as  “altogether  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  having  no 
estate,  nor  near  relative  that  hath  ability  or  can  be  obliged  to  maintain 
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liira,”  but,  “as  it  was  not  our  business,”  sent  him  back  to  Mortlake. 
Complaint  was  tlien  laid  before  the  Court  of  New  London  County, 
which  committed  poor  Peter  to  the  care  of  Jacob  Ordway  of  Mort- 
lake— servant  or  tenant  of  Belcher — and  sent  out  writs  to  Norwich 
and  Pomfret  to  appear  at  Court  and  show  why  they  should  not  take 
care  of  him. 

The  case  was  considered,  February  16,  1726,  Captain  John  Sabin 
representing  Pomfret.  Both  towns  utterly  refused  to  assume  the 
charge.  The  Court  deferred  decision  till  June,  entrusting  Peter,  mean 
while,  to  the  care  of  Justices  Pierce,  Backus  and  Adams,  desiring  that 
he  be  prevented  from  doing  mischief  and  not  be  left  in  a suffering  con- 
dition, and  if  they  could  not  find  any  one  willing  to  take  such  care  of 
him  to  make  use  of  their  authority.  Daniel  Davison  of  Mansfield,  a 
distant  relative,  was  found  willing  to  receive  mother  and  son  into  his 
family.  In  June  the  case  was  again  considered.  Both  towns  had 
made  ample  preparations  for  defence.  Pomfret  had  appointed  Captain 
Sabin  and  Lieutenant  Leicester  Grosvenor  to  represent  her,  appro- 
priating rates  previously  granted  for  schools  and  meeting-house  repairs 
to  defraying  their  charges.  It  was  shown  that  the  deceased  Peter 
Davison  had  removed  from  Norwich  to  Mansfield  when  his  son  was 
an  infant,  and  there  gained  a residence,  and  that  he  was  never  in  any 
sense  an  inhabitant  of  Pomfret.  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  neither 
Norwich  nor  Pomfret  was  boiind  to  support  the  said  idiot,  but  Mans- 
field— and  as  that  town,  with  Pomfret,  was  now  incorporated  into  a 
new  county,  they  referred  the  final  decision  of  this  troublesome  affair 
to  the  Court  of  Windham  County.  The  sum  allowed  during  this 
contest  for  poor  Peter’s  support — nine  shillings  per  week  for  sixteen 
weeks — was  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  New  London  County. 


XXXL 

ASHFORD.  LAND  PURCHASE.  SETTLEMENT.  TOWN 
ORGANIZATION.  MINISTER. 

rpiiE  territory  now  included  in  the  towns  of  Ashford  and  Eastford 
J-  formed  a part  of  the  Wabbaquasset  Country,  conveyed  to  Major 
Fitch  by  Owaneco  in  1684.  It  was  a wild  forest  region,  remote  from 
civilization,  but  known  and  traversed  from  the  early  settlement  of  New 
England,  lying  directly  in  the  route  from  Boston  to  Connecticut.  The 
first  company  of  Connecticut  colonists  encamped,  it  is  said,  on  the  hill 
north  of  the  present  Ashford  village,  and  the  old  Connecticut  Path 
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crossed  what  is  now  its  common,  but  for  three-quarters  of  a century  no 
settlement  was  attempted  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  land  laid  out 
within  the  present  townships  was  a tract  four  miles  square,  now  the 
south  })art  of  Eastford,  made  over  to  Simeon  Stoddrd  of  Boston,  in 
1695,  in  satisfaction  of  a judgment  of  Court.  Major  Fitch  was  at  the 
time  greatly  embari-assed  in  business  afiairs,  and  his  title  to  the  Wab- 
baquasset  Country  questioned ; Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  resident  of 
another  Colony,  and  neither  gentleman  was  dis})Osed  to  undertake  the 
settlement  of  this  wild  region.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut  assumed  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  thus 
enacted  : — 

“ May  9,  1706.  This  Court  being  informed  that  there  is  a good  tract  of  land 
within  this  Colony,  westward  of  the  town  of  Woodstock,  southward  of  the 
towui  of  Manstieid  and  adjoining  to  the  great  pond  called  Crystal  Fond,  that 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  a good  and  convenient  town,  which  tract  of  land 
this  Court,  being  willing  to  secure  for  such  good  people  as  shall  be  willing  to 
settle  thereon,  do,  therefore,  grant  a township  there,  of  the  extent  and  bigness 
of  eight  miles  square,  or  equivalent  thereunto.  And,  for  that  end,  do  hereby 
impower,  order  and  appoint,  Maj.  John  Chester,  Capt.  Matthew  Allen,  Capt. 
Cyprian  Nichols,  Capt.  John  Higiey,  Mr.  John  Hooker,  Mr.  Caleb  Stanley  and 
Eleazer  Kimberly,  they,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  be  a committee  to  survey  and 
lay  out  the  said  township  of  the  extent  and  quantity  as  aforesaid,  and  to  make 
return  thereof  to  this  Court  in  October  next,  for  further  coiffirmation ; and, 
also,  to  lay  out  home  lots  and  other  divisions  of  land,  and  to  order  and  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  said  town,  and  to  admit  and  settle  all  such  inhabitants 
thereon  as  are  well  approved,  who  shall,  upon  their  admission,  pay  their 
proportionable  parts  of  the  charge  of  surveying  and  settling  the  same 
according  to  their  respective  allotments.” 

This  act,  implying  the  right  of  conveyance  as  well  as  jurisdiction, 
aroused  Major  Fitch  to  immediate  action,  and,  before  the  Court’s  com- 
mittee had  time  to  carry  out  their  instructions,  he  had  sold  out  his 
share  of  the  granted  township.  In  1707,  a tract,  five  miles  in  length 
and  three  in  width,  was  purchased  for  £110,  by  John  Cushing,  Sam. 
Clap  and  David  Jacob  of  Scituate,  and  laid  out  west  of  the  Sto<ldard 
Tract,  in  the  south  part  of  what  is  now  Ashford,  under  the  name  of 
the  New  Scituate  Plantation.  Captain  John  Chandler  soon  ))urchased 
a large  part  of  this  tract  and  a strip  of  land  adjacent,  and  became  the 
chief  proprietor  of  New  Scituate.  The  whole  remaining  territory  of 
ancient  Ashford,  comprising  21,400  acres  of  land,  was  sold  by  jMajor 
Fitch  to  James  Corbin  of  Woodstock,  in  1708,  Avho  conveyed  the 
same  to  David  Jacob,  Job  Randall,  and  twelve  others,  residents  of 
Scituate,  Hingham  and  Andover,  — Mr.  Corbin  retaining  an  equal 
share  in  the  land  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

These  tracts  were  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
efforts  made  to  initiate  a settlement  in  advance  of  the  Government. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  confirmation  of  this  land  from  the 
General  Court,  and  the  proprietoi'S  evidently  considered  their  title  very 
doubtful.  In  January,  1710,  Captain  Chandler,  in  behalf  of  himself 
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and  other  ])ro})rietors  of  New  Scituate,  engao:ed  to  give  John  Mixer  of 
Canterbury,  for  four  pounds,  a good  deed  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
land ; “ but  in  case  it  should  ha})pen  that  the  right  or  claim  of  said 
company  to  said  land  should  appear  to  be  of  no  force  or  value,”  the 
money  to  be  I’eturned  to  him.  Mr,  Mixer  selected  his  land  “ at  a 
place  called  Mount  Hope,  lying  on  the  river,”  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Warrenville,  and  there  began  the  settlement  of  Ashford. 
The  Connecticut  road  passed  by  or  near  his  residence.  In  the  follow- 
ing Aiu'il,  James  Corbin  sold  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land, 
“ north  of  Stoddard  land,  on  both  sides  Still  River,”  to  John  Perry  of 
Marlborough,  who  soon  settled  upon*  it,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Eastford  village. 

The  General  Coui  t,  finding  that  settlement  had  already  commenced 
while  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  appointed  committee  in  laying 
out  the  township,  in  May,  1710,  ordered,  appointed  and  fully  em- 
powered Allen,  Stanley  and  Iligley,  together  with  Captain  Richard 
Bushnell  and  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  to  perform  this  service,  and,  in 
October,  further  enacted : — 

“ That,  for  the  better  enabling  the  said  committee  the  more  easily  to  do 
and  perform  that  work,  this  Assembly  doth  give  and  grant  unto  them,  or 
any  three  of  them  as  aforesaid,  full  power  as  they  shall  see  good,  to  order 
and  appoint  any  one  of  themselves,  or  any  surveyors  of  lauds,  to  survey  and 
lay  out  home-lots,  or  other  divisions  of  land  in  the  said  town,  for  such  persons 
as  shall  by  them  be  admitted  inhabitants  there;  and  also  to  order  and 
appoint  any  one  of  themselve^  to  be  a clerk  or  register  for  the  said  town,  for 
the  term  of  four  years  next  ensuing,  who  shall  provide  a book  for  records, 
and  therein  enter  and  record  all  such  divisions  and  surveys  of  land  which  they 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  within  the  said  town  as  aforesaid ; also,  to 
administer  to  such  clerk  by  them  to  be  appointed,  the  town-clerk  oath 
provided  by  law.  And  this  Assembly  do  order  and  enact,  that  the  said  town 
shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ashford,  and  that  the  cost  and 
charge  of  the  said  work  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by  such  persons  as  the  said 
committee  shall  receive  and  admit  to  be  inhabitants  within  the  said  town.” 

The  committee  thus  empowered  took  possession  of  the  township 
and  endeavored  to  lay  it  out  in  the  name  of  the  Colony,  but  met  with 
many  obstructions.  The  region  was  rough,  rocky  and  unattractive,  a 
great  portion  of  it  still  covered  with  dense  forest,  the  large  number 
of  ash  trees  suggesting  the  name  of  the  township.  These  forests 
abounded  in  wolves,  bears  and  various  species  of  game,  and  were  a 
favorite  hunting-ground  of  the  remaining  Wabbequassets,  fui’nishing 
large  quantities  of  furs  for  James  Corbin’s  fur  trade,  and  perhaps  led  to 
his  land  purchase.  Two  families,  five  miles  apart,  were  the  only  white 
inhabitants.  For  the  possession  of  this  land,  a fierce  contest  was  now 
pending  between  the  Government  of  Connecticut  and  the  various 
purchasers  and  greatly  impeding  settlement.  Settlers  were  loth  to 
buy  of  the  Colony  in  the  fiice  of  the  claimants-,  and  equally  reluctant 
to  buy  of  the  claimants  without  confirmation  from  Government.  In 
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May,  1711,  both  parties  appealed  to  the  Assembly;  Chandle^’  and 
Corbin  for  confirmation  of  their  purchases  and  liberty  to  settle ; the 
committee,  to  represent  their  inability  to  carry  out  their  instructions 
under  existing  obstructions.  The  Assembly,  thereupon,  desired  his 
Honor,  the  Governor,  with  advice  of  the  appointed  committee,  “ to 
take  the  town  of  Ashford  into  his  care,  appoint  and  instruct  suitable 
persons  to  treat  with  the  claimers,  to  adjust  and  compound  with  such 
as  have  any  differences  or  claims,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the  honor 
and  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  riglit  of  particular  persons, 
that  so  the  settlement  may  proceed  and  be  advanced  and  promoted.” 

Without  waiting  this  legal  adjustment,  the  claimants  hurried  on 
settlement — Philip  Eastman  of  Woodstock,  John  Pitts,  Benjamin  Allen, 
Benjamin  Russel  and  William  Ward  of  Marlborough,  buying  farms  of 
James  Corbin,  and  settling  north  of  the  Stoddard  Tract,  on  Still  River, 
in  the  summer  of  171 1.  Houses  were  built,  land  broken  up  and  a 
highway  laid  out  by  these  settlers.  In  May,  1712,  James  Corbin 
renewed  his  efforts  for  confirmation,  in  the  name  of  about  twenty 
proprietors  of  three-fourths  of  Ashford,  showing : — 

“That,  whereas,  by  advice  of  several  principal  men  of  ye  Colony,  they  did 
purchase  of  Major  Fitch  the  native  right,  with  design  to  make  a speedy  settle- 
ment— the  Gen.  Court  having  before  granted  it  to  be  a town, — and  having 
paid  considerable  sums  for  the  same,  and  some  persons  entered  upon  it, 
and,  whereas,  the  Colony  has  ordered  a committee  to  lay  out  and  settle  the 
. same  lands,  which,  if  they  be  settled  by  others  and  not  the  proprietors,  will 
be  tlie  ruin  of  said  proprietors ; therefore,  the  said  proprietors  do  pray  the 
Court  for  the  jurisdiction  right  to  be  added  unto  their  native  right,  on  condition 
of  settling  a certain  number  of  inhabitants  of  such  good  manners  and  quality 
as  shall  be  approved ; also,  said  proprietors  shall,  at  their  own  charge,  lay  out 
the  town  plot  and  other  divisions  in  due  form,  which  will  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  the  Colony  than  to  lie  waste,  or  be  settled  by  such  as  will  olfer,  and 
thus  the  gospel  may  be  there  propagated  and  maintained  for  the  use  of  those 
already  come  and  to  come  hereafter.” 

In  response  to  this  petition,  and  in  behalf  of  the  committee,  ob- 
structed in  their  proceedings  by  the  claims  of  sundry  persons,  the 
Court  ordered,  “ That  any  person  claiming  right  to  land  in  Ashford 
should  appear  at  the  Gen.  Court  in  the  following  October,  and  there 
set  forth  their  pretended  claims.”  Whether  this  injunction  was  heeded 
is  not  apparent,  but  certainly  no  right  of  jurisdiction  was  obtained. 
The  right  of  Major  Fitch  to  this  land  was  now  openly  denied,  and 
whether  the  claimants  would  succeed  even  in  holding  it  was  extremely 
doubtful.  Presuming  on  possession,  however,  they  continued  to  make 
sales  and  expedite  settlement.  William  Price,  Sen.  and  Jim.,  David 
Bishop,  Kathaniel  Walker,  John  Chubb  and  John  Ross  bought  land 
of  Corbin,  and  joined  the  eastern  settlement.  Daniel,  James  and 
I^ath.  Fuller  of  Windham,  Josiah  Bugbee  of  Woodstock,  Samuel  Rice 
and  Philip  Squier  of  Concord,  purchased  farms  in  New  Scituate  of 
Captain  Chandler.  The  Court’s  committee  also  laid  out  some  land  in 
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spite^of  obstructions,  and  sold  homesteads  to  Isaac  Kendall,  William 
Chapman,  Isaac  Farrar  and  Sinion  Burton,  who  were  styled  “ inter- 
lopers” by  the  claimants.  So  many  inhabitants  had  settled  within  the 
township,  that  in  October,  1714,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  claimants,  they  petitioned  for  further  town  privileges  and  liberty 
to  organize  government.  The  General  Court  after  considering  their 
prayer,  granted  ; — 

“ 1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  that  now  are  settled  there  or 
hereafter  may  be,  shall  have  liberty  to  meet  and  choose  a clerk  and  selectmen, 
with  other  officers  for  carrying  on  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  place,  and  for 
settling  and  maintaining,  a minister,  and  building  a meeting-house  as  in  other 
towns. 

2.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  town  shall  forthwith,  at  their  own  charge, 
procure  the  surveyor  of  the  county  of  Hartford  to  lay  out  the  bounds  of  the 
said  town  to  the  quantity  of  eight  miles  square,  according  to  the  grant  of  this 
Court. 

3.  That  all  persons  that  have  any  right  to  any  land  in  Ashford  at  this  present 
time,  shall  pay  towards  the  building  of  a meeting-house,  minister’s  house,  and 
settling  of  a minister  there,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  for  every  hundred 
acres  of  land  they  claim  within  the  said  town,  and  so  proportionably  for 
greater  or  lesser  quantities,  to  be  levied  by  a rate  made  by  the  selectmen  of 
the  said  town  within  one  year  and  a half  from  the  date  of  this  act,  collected 
by  the  constable  of  the  said  town  and  paid  to  the  committee  hereafter  in  this 
act  appointed,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  to  receive  the 
same;  which  committee  shall  determine  the  place  of  the  said'  meeting-house 
in  the  most  convenient  place  of  the  said  town,  and  take  care  that  the  money 
so  raised  shall  be  improved  to  the  use  hereby  appointed,  with  all  the  speed  that 
may  be ; and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  said  rate  by  any  person  or  persons, 
execution  shall  go  upon  the  lands  of  such  person  or  persons  within  the  said 
town,  if  no  other  estate  -belonging  to  them  be  found  within  the  precincts 
of  the  said  town,  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof. 

4.  That  each  claimer  of  land  in  the  said  town  of  Ashford,  as  aforesaid,  do, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  act,  make  an  entry  of  the  deeds,  instru- 
ments or  records  of  any  sort,  by  which  they  claim  the  same,  in  a book  to 'be 
provided  by  the  said  town  for  that  purpose,  and  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  said 
town,  in  order  the  better  to  show  each  person’s  just  proportion  of  the  tax  upon 
lands  by  virtue  of  this  act  raised,  and  for  the  better  enabling  the  said  commit- 
tee to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  this  act. 

5.  That  all  the  lands  within  the  said  town  not  claimed  and  entered  as  afore- 
said, (except  such  as  are  claimed  by  a grant  or  quit-claim  from  the  Govern- 
ment) be  and  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the  Government,  to  be  given  in 
suitable  portions  by  the  said  committee,  to  such  persons  as  within  two  years 
and  an  half  from  the  date  hereof  shall  go  and  settle  themselves  by  building 
thereon. 

6.  That  what  shall  be  further  necessary  for  the  above  mentioned  pious  uses 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  heads  and  ratable  estate  of  all  inhabitants  that  are  or 
shall  be  within  the  said  town,  within  the  time  aforesaid  of  two  years  and  an 
half,  to  be  levied  and  collected  as  in  other  towns,  and  paid  to  the  committee  as 
aforesaid,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint  to  receive  the  same, 
to  be  improved  by  them  to  the  said  uses,  with  all  convenient  speed. 

7.  That  William  Pitkin  and  Joseph  Talcott,  Esqrs.  and  Captain  Aaron 
Cook  and  Mr.  Edward  Bulkly,  or  any  three  of  them,  be  a committee  of  this 
Government,  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  committed  to  them  by  this  act ; who 
shall  be  paid  for  the  service  they  do  therein  either  out  of  the  said  tax,  or  as 
the  committee  and  the  said  town  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  agree 
otherwise. 

8.  That  the  brand  for  the  horses  of  the  said  town  shall  be  the  figure  3-” 

At  the  same  date  a quit-claim  to  10,240  acres  of  land  in  Ashford, 

bounded  four  miles  east  by  Pomfret  and  otherwise  by  waste  land,  was 
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granted  by  tlie  Assembly  to  Simeon  Stoddard  and  heirs,  of  Boston. 
The  other  non-resident  claimants — Chandler,  Corbin,  Cushing  and 
Company — complied  as  soon  as  possible  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
General  Court,  inscribing  in  the  book  of  records  speedily  procured  by 
the  town  their  various  deeds  of  purchase  from  Major  Fitch,  and  signi- 
fying their  willingness  to  pay  the  prescribed  tax  for  settling  public 
worship,  hoping  thereby  to  be  confirmed  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  claims. 

Town  organization  was  effected  as  soon  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  inhabitants  were  few  and  feeble,  dependent  solely  on 
their  own  exertions  and  resources,  and  communication  between  the  two 
settlements  very  difficult.  The  first  to^\m-meeting  was  held  early  in 

1715.  William  Ward  acted  as  moderator,  John  Mixer  was  chosen  town 
clerk  and  treasurer;  John  Perry,  constable  ; William  Ward  and  John 
Perry  were  elected  selectmen  ; AVilliarn  Ward  also  served  as  first  grand- 
jury-man  ; John  Cha})man  as  second.  William  Ward,  Philip  Eastman, 
Nathaniel  Fuller,  John  Pitt,  Benjamin  Russel,  James  Corbin  and  Isaac 
Kendall  were  chosen  to  state  and  lay  out  highways.  A book  for 
recording  town  acts  was  given  to  the  town  by  James  Corbin.  Nothing 
was  done  this  year  but  to  lay  out  land  and  highways.  February, 

1716,  it  was  voted,  “That  the  meeting-house  be  built  first — that  is, 
before  the  minister’s  house.”  That  it  should  be  forty  feet  long ; thirty- 
five  broad,  and  eighteen,  high.  That  Nathaniel  Abbot  (a  young 
settler,  who  with  his  brother  William  liad  just  arrived  from  Andover), 
should  be  master  carpenter  to  cut  and  hew  timber  for  three  shillings 
a day  and  diet ; men  assisting  to*  have  two  shillings  a day  and  oxen, 
one — William  Ward  to  oversee  the  work. 

March  13,  the  town  voted,  “ To  go  on  with  the  meeting-house,  hew 
timber  and  get  it  ready  to  raise.  That  men  who  worked  on  the  frame 
should  have  two  and  nine-pence  a day  ; William  Abbot  three  shillings 
and  his  diet,  and  that  four  and  six-pence  a week  should  be  given  to 
William  Ward,  to  diet  said  Abbot  while  at  work  on  the  frame.  Also, 
that  William  Ward,  Sen.  should  go  and  try  to  get  a minister  to  preach 
in  Ashford  a quarter  of  a year.”  Mr.  Ward  very  soon  went  out  on  this 
mission  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a minister  who  remained  a 
quarter  of  a century.  Mr.  James  Hale  of  Swanzea,  a graduate  of 
Harvard  in  1703,  is  believed  to  have  returned  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  at 
once  established  regular  religious  services  and  assumed  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  people.  April  7,  the  town  voted,  “ That  it  was  willing 
to  build  a house  for  the  minister.”  John  Mixer  was  directed  to  keep 
the  minister,  atid  Nathaniel  and  Daniel  Fuller  Jo  agree  how  much  to 
gKe  him  for  it.  July  9,  it  was  agreed,  “ That  James  Hale  be  offered 
thirty-five  pounds  for  one  year  and  if  that  don’t  content  him,  offer 
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forty  pounds  ; one-third  money,  two-thirds  provision  pay.”  William 
Ward,  John  Perry  and  John  jVlixer,  committee.  In  November,  a 
formal  call  to  settlement  was  given,  the  town  otfering  Mr.  Hale,  “ forty 
pounds  a year  for  three  years;  forty  five  pounds  the  fourth  year  ; fifty 
the  fifth  ; then  to  add  two  pounds  a year  till  it  reached  sixty  pounds ; 
one-fourth  in  money  ; the  remainder  in  other  supplies  at  money  price — 
the  ten  years  to  begin  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Hale  brought  his  family  to 
live.  Also  to  give  him  his  fire  wood  and  a hundred  acres  of  land,  upon 
choice  of  land  that  is  not  taken  up,  in  case  he  settle  here — Benjamin 
Russel  and  John  Mixer  to  be  the  men  to  oversee  getting  the  fire  wood. 
Also,  to  build  him  a house  two  stories  high  with  a twenty-foot  room 
in  it.” 


XXXII. 

LAND  CONTROVERSIES.  ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENT.  CHURCH 

FORMED. 

The  building  minister’s  and  meeting-house  and  other  public  im- 
provements were  delayed  by  a renewal  of  the  land  controversy. 
The  town  authorities  found  it  difficult  to  effect  needful  improvements, 
while  so  much  of  its  territory  was  in  the  hands  of  non-residents.  No 
highways  could  be  laid  qut,  no  land  obtained  for  public  uses  without 
the  consent  or  payment  oi  these  owners,  and  finding  that  their  title 
was  considered  very  doubtful  by  the  Government  of  Connecticut,  the 
town  determined  to  procure  its  abrogation  and  secure  itself  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land  as  well  as  its  jurisdiction.  The  first  step  taken,  March 
13,  1716,  was  in  appointing  Daniel  Fuller  and  Philip  Eastman  to  assist 
the  selectmen  in  taking  care  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  come  and 
survey  land  and  settle  upon  it  without  leave  from  said  committee.  In 
May,  John  Mixer  was  chosen  “ to  be  the  man  to  go‘  to  the  Gen. 
Court  in  behalf  of  said  town,  as  to  settlement  of  a town,”  who  May  10, 
1716,  represented  to  that  body: — 

“ That  whereas  Ashford  has  long  labored  under  great  difficulties  still  grow- 
ing and  increasing  by  reason  that  the  lands  or  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  still 
unsettled,  which  with  the  numerous  claims  of  sundry  persons  to  the  property 
of  said  lands  is  very  discouraging  and  disheartening  to  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  of  very  fata]  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  said  town  and  its 
increase  and  population  ; and  your  petitioners  can’t  find  that  the  said  pretended 
claimers  had  any  real  right,  and  pray  that  the  Assembly  would  so  order  the 
settlement  of  this  poor  plantation  that  the  inhabitants  may  be  encouraged  and 
the  Assembly  give  the  Colony  right  of  land  not  yet  granted  by  them,  to 
such  persons  as  are  thought  meet.” 

To  this  petition  the  subjoined  response  was  at  once  given  by 
Chandler  and  Corbin. 

“ That  they  were  sorry  for  Ashford’s  difficulty  in  being  unsettled  alid 
claimed  by  men  of  Ashford  in  part  and  are  much  afflicted,  also,  that  any  body 
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claims  or  desires  any  land  besides  themselves,  nor  can  they  find  that  any  body 
besides  themselves  have  any  real  right  in  said  town,  and  upon  the  premises — 
join  themselves  with  Ashford  and  refer  themselves  to  ye  great  wisdom  of  y® 
Court.  And  though  we  cannot  join  with  Ashford  in  desiring  the  act  of  170G, 
to  be  revived,  which  on  good  consideration  has  been  since  superceded  by  a 
general  settlement  with  great  care  and  cost  made  by  a consent  of  this  Court, 
and  at  great  cost  of  the  claimers  complied  with,  yet  in  the  rest  of  the  petition, 
understood  as  every  honest  man  will  understand  it,  we  heartily  comply  with 
it,  which  is,  that  the  land  claimed  maybe  confirmed  to  such  individuals  as  have 
bought  it  for  valuable  consideration  and  complied  with  the  late  settlement  of 
the  Court.” 

About  twenty  persons,  they  averred,  were  already  settled  by  the 
claimers,  and  five  more  would  have  actually  been  there  had  not  Kendall 
and  William  Chapman  been  their  hindrances.  James  Corbin  carried  on 
a lot  for  his  son,  and  had  built  and  made  considerable  improvements. 

The  General  Court  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  tlie  position  of 
affairs,  and  would  gladly  have  ousted  the  several  claimants  from  their 
possessions  in  Ashford,  but  as  they  had  promptly  complied  with  the 
terms  of  settlement,  could  not  consistently  enact  their  immediate 
ejection.  An  act,  “giving  the  land  to  the  inhabitants,”  was,  however, 
passed  in  the  Lower  House,  but  lost  in  the  Upper.  John  Mixer, 
“ defeated  of  audience,”  appealed  again  to  the  Assembly,  May  26,  and 
begged  it  “ to  consider  their  lamentable  condition  and  great  discour- 
agement to  any  to  come,  and  moveth  well-disposed  men  to  remove,  and 
pray  your  opinion  whether  the  payment  of  a tax  of  tw^enty  shillings 
shall  make  a title  to  all  that  attend  it  of  what  quantity  soever  they 
claim  and  enter,  and  pray  that  your  Honors  would  order  a committee 
of  judicious,  indifferent  men  to  come  to  our  town.”  This  request  was 
also  denied,  and  Mr.  Mixer  returned  to  Ashford  defeated  in  all  the 
objects  of  his  mission. 

This  defeat  did  not  prevent  further  agitation.  A majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  more  firmly  resolved  to  attain  possession  of  at  least  a 
part  of  their  territory.  A large  minority,  who  had  purchased  land  of 
Chandler  or  Corbin,  earnestly  opposed  them.  At  the  town-meeting  in 
October,  John  Mixer  was  again  chosen  “ to  go  to  the  General 
Asseinbly  for  a Pattern  for  the  town  of  Ashford.”  h'rom  this  vote 
dissented  John  Pitts,  William  Price,  2d,  James  Corbin,  Joseph  Bass, 
Benjamin  Allen,  Thomas  Corbin,  Kehemiah  Watkins,  David  Bishop, 
William  Watkins,  Joseph  Chubb,  Benjamin  Russel,  Samuel  Rice,  Nath. 
Fuller,  Nath.  Abbot,  Joseph  Wilson  and  Philip  Eastman.  At  the 
town-meeting,  December  81,  great  confusion  prevailed.  Uncertainty 
existed  as  to  who  were  lawful  voters.  Non-resident  land-holders 
claimed  the  right  of  voting,  and  so  sharp  was  the  dispute  that  a part 
of  the  inhabitants  withdrew,  with  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  acted  by 
themselves.  The  standing  party,  with  two  selectmen,  canied  on  the 
regular  meeting.  Wiliam  Ward,  Sen.,  was  chosen  moderator,  John 
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Mixer,  town-clerk  and  first  selectman  ; William  Ward,  second  select- 
man ; Daniel  Fuller,  third  ; Isaac  Magoon,  surveyor.  “ And  here,” 
says  the  record,  “ is  the  work  which  the  other  party  and  the  one 
selectman  did:  Nathaniel  Fuller  was  chosen  first  selectman;  John 
Perry,  the  second  ; Philip  Eastman,  the  third  ; Benjamin  Russel,  con- 
stable ; Nathaniel  Abbot,  surveyor  for  the  east  of  Ashford ; Isaac 
Kendall,  for  the  west ; Philip  Eastman,  grand  juror  for  the  east ; John 
Mixer,  for  the  west ; John  Perry,  brander  for  the  east ; Daniel  Fuller, 
for  the  west.”  At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  an  agreement  was 
effected,  and  all  the  selectmen  chosen  by  each  party  were  allowed  to 
stand,  and  a proposal  mode  to  choose  one  more  to  make  up  the  favored 
number,  seven^  but  this  amendment  was  not  formally  carried,  although 
the  conscientious  chronicler  asserts,  “that  John  Pitts  was  chosen 
selectman  by  a great  deal  bigger  vote  in  the  firmative  than  the  nega- 
tive was,”  but  failing  to  catch  the  precise  form  of  expression  he  did 
not  venture  to  record  it,  “ as  some  said  y®  word  of  y“  vote  was,  Y‘  Pitts 
should  be  seventh  selectman  ; some.  That  John  Pitts  should  be  added 
to  the  other  six  ; and  some.  That  John  Pitts  should  be  added  to  the 
rest.”  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  were  then  granted  by  the  town  to 
John  Mixer  for  his  going  to  the  General  Court  for  the  town,  “ he  to 
go  this  time  and  acquit  the  town  of  all  charge.”  Thomas  Corbin, 
Thomas  Tiffany,  Obadiah  Abbe  and  other  non-residents,  dissented  from 
this  vote  and  all  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  town  asked  or  received  a patent,  or  any 
further  order  or  permission  from  the  General  Assembly,  but,  neverthe- 
less, its  officers  proceeded  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  territory, 
without  any  regard  to  the  authority  and  ownership  of  the  claimants. 
The  land  was  first  surveyed  by  Colonel  William  Allen,  and  paid  for  by 
the  inhabitants.  A half-mile  strip,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town,  accruing  to  it  by  the  adjustment  of  the  Massachusetts  Boundary 
Line,  was  ordered,  “ To  be  laid  out  in  farms  to  the  inhabitants  y‘  paid 
for  the  laying  out  y®  township  of  Ashford — William  Ward  and  Nath. 
Fuller  to  lay  it  out.”  Seventy-five  acres  of  land  were  added  to  Mr. 
Hale’s  lot  and  the  privilege  of  taking  twenty-five  more,  where  it  suits 
him.  Grants  were  allowed  several  other  persons,  “ to  be  laid  out  where 
it  suits  them,  except  on  Pine  or  Meeting  house  HilLor  on  other  persons’ 
property.”  August  23,  1717,  William  Ward  was  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  titles  of  land  and  also  to  lay  the  circumstances  before  the 
committee,  and  a committee  was  also  appointed  to  draw  up  a memorial 
to  lay  before  the  General  Court.  As  several  of  the  inhabitants  opposed 
these  proceedings  of  the  town,  lest  it  should  invalidate  their  titles 
secured  from  Corbin  or  Chandler  and  compel  them  to  pay  twice  for 
their  homesteads,  it  was  granted  to  them,  “ That  all  lands  bought  of 
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the  claimants,  that  they  had  had  laid  out,  should  be  free  to  them, 
beside  the  equal  share  in  all  the  undivided  land.”  January  11,  1718, 
it  was  further  voted,  “ That  the  town  doth  grant  all  those  lands  that 
have  been  already  granted  to  be  free  and  clear  according  to  the  most 
free  tenure  of  East  Greenwich,  in  county  of  King,’  in  the  Realm  of 
England — provided  these  persons  give  sufficient  bonds,  with  sureties, 
to  John  Perry  and  Philip  Eastman,  who  are  appointed  to  furnish  the 
committee  with  money  to  build  the  meeting-house.”  The  lands  not 
previously  laid  out  they  proceeded  to  divide  among  the  inhabitants : — 

March  5,  1718,  voted,  To  lay  out  two  liundred  acres  of  land  to  a 
proprietor,  beginning  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  and  to  extend  east  till  each 
have  two  hundred  acres — excluding  the  north  half-mile,  which  belongs  to  a 
particular  number  of  themselves — not  intruding  on  any  farm  laid  out  by  the 
town’s  order.  It  must  be  considered  that  each  farm  is  to  be  laid  out  in 
regular  form,  and  not  to  extend  east  further  than  the  centre  line  north  and 
south.  At  the  said  meeting,  the  proprietors  agree  to  draw  for  a choice,  and 
after  they  have  laid  out  one  hundred  acres  to  each,  then  the  last  one  to  begin, 
and  so  on.” 


The  following  forty-five  persons  gave  bonds,  drew  lots  and  were 
admitted  proprietors  of  Ashford  : — 


John  Follet. 

Caleb  Jackson. 
James  Fuller. 
Joshua  Kendall. 
Nathaniel  Abbot. 
Joshua  Beckman. 
Isaac  Farrar. 

Nath.  Gary. 

Thomas  Corbin. 
Peter  Aldrich. 
William  Ward,  Sen. 
Thomas  Tiftany. 
William  Ward,  Jun. 
Joseph  Ross. 

John  Perry. 


Nathaniel  Walker. 
John  Mixer. 

Isaac  Magoon. 
Nehemiah  Watkins. 
Philip  Squier. 

E.  Orcutt. 
Nathaniel  Fuller. 
Jacob  Parker. 
William  Price. 
Obadiah  Abbe. 
Josiah  Bugbee. 
Benjamin  Miller. 
William  Fisk. 

John  Pitts. 

William  Price,  2d. 


John  Chapman. 

John  Follet,  2d. 
Philip  Eastman. 
Jacob  Ward. 

Daniel  Fuller. 
Widow  Dirnick. 
Jeremiah  Allen. 
William  Farnum. 
William  Watkins. 
Thomas  Tiffany,  2d. 
James  Tiffany. 
Joseph  Cook. 
Matthew  Fuller. 
Isaac  Kendall. 
Antony  Goffe. 


A small  number  of  these  proprietors  were  residents  of  Windham 
and  Pomfret,  the  remainder  were  then  residents  of  Ashford.  In  this 
assumption  and  division  of  territory,  the  town,  though  acting  solely  in 
its  own  name  and  authority,  undoubtedly  received  the  sanction  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  them. 

While  the  land  settlement  was  in  progress,  other  public  improve- 
ments were  initiated.  With  land  at  command,  minister’s  and  meeting- 
house were  attainable.  December  31,  1716,  it  was  voted,  “That  the 
town  will  forthwith  go  to  work  to  build  Mr.  Hale’s  house,  cut  the 
timber  and  draw  and  hew  it.”  Its  “ great  room,”  when  completed, 
probably  was  used  for  the  place  of  public  worship  till  the  meeting- 
house was  ready.  Forty  shillings  in  money  was  next  allotved  for 
building  a pound,  and  five  shillings  more  for  lock,  staples  and 
fastenings.  November  15,  1717,  voted,  “That  the  town  tvill  raise 
money,  some  way  or  other,  to  build  the  meeting-house.”  The  way 
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devised  was  by  a tax  on  each  admitted  proprietor — the  town  refusing 
to  appropriate  the  money  paid  over  for  that  purpose  by  the  claimants.” 
January  1,  1718,  voted,  “That  the  meeting-house  beset  upon  the  Pine 
Hill,  and  that  tbe  town  will  go  about  building  it  forthwith.”  This  site 
was  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Scituate,  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  is  still  occupied  by  the  Congregational  church  of  Ashford.  April 
21,  the  town  agreed,  “ To  raise  the  meeting-house  with  their  own 
strength,  and  for  every  man  to  provide  for  himself  at  the  raising — five 
shillings  fine  to  be  laid  upon  each  man  that  neglects  to  assist  in  raising 
the  same,  upon  three  days’  warning  given  by  Carpenter  Abbot.”  The 
committee  with  the  two  cai'penters,  were  directed,  “ to  pitch  the  most 
convenient  place  to  set  the  meeting  house  adjoining  or  near  the  place 
the  committee  appointed.”  The  house  was  promptly  raised  and 
covered,  and  made  ready  for  occupation  in  the  autumn.  Mr.  Hale  was 
allowed  the  first  choice  of  the  room  left  for  pews  for  a pew  for  Mrs. 
Hale  and  his  family.  In  October,  it  was  voted,  “ To  ordain  Mr.  Hale 
as  pastor  over  the  church  and  the  minister  of  this  town  some  time  this 
fall.”  Upon  application  made  to  the  Assembly  by  John  Mixer,  in 
behalf  of  the  town  of  Ashford,  leave  was  gmnted,  to  gather  a church 
and  ordain  an  orthodox  minister  amongst  them,  and  on  November  26, 
1718,  says  the  record,  “set  down  by  one  James  Hale”  : — 

“ We  were  formed  a church  in  this  town  of  Ashford,  a number  of  us,  and 
I was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  otlice  by  tlie  imposition  of  ye  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Dwight,  Mr.  Samuel  t^hiting  and  Joseph  Meachem  of  Coventry.  The 
covenant  was  signed  before  the  reverand  elders  and  worthy  messengers  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Hale,  before  the  ordination  services,  by  the  brethren 
coalescing  in  church  state,  i.  e.  James  Hale,  John  Mixer,  William  Ward, 
Joseph  Green,  Isaac  Magoon,  Matthew  Thompson,  William  Chapman,  Benja- 
min Russel,  Daniel  Fuller,  Isaac  Kendall,  John  Pitts,  Nathaniel  Fuller  aud 
John  Perry.  Nath.  Fuller  ye  same  day  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Whiting.” 

A church  meeting  was  held,  December  9,  at  which  “ several  sisters 
were  received  in  the  Lord — as  becometh  saints,” — by  letters  from  other 
churches,  ^.  e.  Sarah  Hale,  Abigail  Mixer,  Judith  Ward,  Mary  Fuller, 
Mary  Russel,  Elizabeth  Squier,  Mary  Fuller,  Mrs.  William  Chapman 
and  the  Widow  Dimick.”  December  21,  Elinor  Kendall  and  Sarah 
Bugbee  were  also  received.  John  Mixer  and  Isaac  Kendall  were 
chosen  at  first  “ to  serve  y®  Lord’s  table  in  order  to  be  proved  for  the 
deacon’s  ofiice,”  but  the  church  apparently  concluded  that  one  deacon 
w'ould  be  sufficient;  Isaac  Kendall  “resigned  up  his  interest  in 
y®  vote,  and  the  vote  was  confirmed  for  our  loving  brother  Mixer  as 
serving  on  probation  for  the  office  of  deacon.” 


That  the  several  claimants  of  Ashford  land  should  resign  their  pur- 
chases without  a struggle  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  before  the  church 
was  organized,  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Cushing,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
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and  others,  had  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  8,  1718, 
showing’ : — 

“ 1.  That  they  have  bought  land  in  1707,  of  Major  Fitch,  and  had  settled 
several  families  there,  a very  worthy  minister  of  the  a'ospel  was  settled  there 
and  a meeting-house  building,  that  they  had  recorded  deeds  of  purchase  in 
1714,  paid  £96  for  taxes  for  pious  uses,  and  now  prayed  for  confirmation  and 
patent. 

2.  That  in  Sept.,  1707,  they  came  to  address  the  Court  for  one,  but  were 
discouraged  by  particular  gentlemen,  and  thenceforward  expected  their  only 
remedy  in  Major  Fitch,  and  afterwards,  in  1712  or  T3,  were  cited  before  the 
Court,  and  concluded  to  record  their  deeds.  Things  so  standing,  a number  of 
persons  that  we  had  brought  onto  the  place  and  three  or  four  that  had 
intruded,  denied  our  claims  and  disturbed  the  peaceable  settlement,  and, 
therefore,  we  ask  confirmation;  think  there  is  no  need  of  citing  the  inhabit- 
ants, which  would  but  raise  a popular  clamor  against  us,  and  pray  for  a 
committee  of  wise,  faithful  and  judicious  persons.” 

No  immediate  answer  was  granted  to  this  petition.  In  the  following 
May,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashford,  conscious  that  their  “ free  manner  of 
settling  ” lacked  the  direct  authority  of  the  Government,  thus  told 
their  story  : — 

“ 3Iay  14,  1719.  It  becomes  us  to  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God  for  his  good- 
ness in  granting  us  the  gospel,  and  to  acknowledge  the  favor  of  this  Gen. 
Court  in  setting  us  at  first  in  a way  so  that  we  might  have  a minister,  and 
more  lately  of  giving  us  liberty  to  gather  a church  among  us ; upon  which  we 
have  a church  gathered  and  minister  ordained,  and  return  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Hon.  Court  for  this  favor.  We  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  gospel  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  particularly  through  the  religious  Constitution  of  the 
Colony,  even  as  to  the  manner  and  measure  of  enjoying;  notwithstanding,  we 
are  like  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  as  to  earthly  possessions,  and 
we  hope  it  may  be  reckoned  not  alien  from  a Christian  spirit  that  we  desire 
to  be  settled,  as  Israel  was  at  last,  in  good  outward  circumstances,  and  how- 
soever we  may  plead  for  the  free  manner  of  settling  our  town  from  the 
unexceptionable  just  way,  used  in  the  first  time  of  New  England — yet  we  need 
go  no  higher  than  our  first  grant,  if  we  may  be  settled  according  to  the  true 
and  just  and  righteous  intent  thereof,  which  we  earnestly  desire.  We  think 
we  do  well  to  choose  such  a free  state  of  settling  as  the  providence  of  God 
allows  us  at  one  time  and  another,  rather  than  to  shut  the  door  of  our  own 
liberties  against  the  same,  and  therefore  we  hope  it  may  be  well  taken  by  the  * 
Court  that  our  meeting-house  has  been  built  by  money  received  from  lands, 
without  making  use  of  the  claimers’  money,  and,  whereas,  we  have  had  our 
town  more  perfectly  surveyed  by  Col.  Matthew  Allen,  we  desire  the  whole  of 
the  contents  he  hath  surveyed  to  us  may  be  confirmed  and  a patent  also  for  all 
said  lands — (except  Mr.  Stoddard’s) — given  to  us ; had  rather  give  a reasona- 
ble sum  of  money  to  the  Treasury — e.  g.,  100  pounds,  and  fifty  more  within 
one  year  and  a half — than  to  part  with  our  lands.” 

Xlie  General  Court  having  heard  and  considered  the  memorials  of 
both  parties,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  a final  settlement  of 
the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  appointed  a committee  to  repair  to  Ash- 
ford, view  the  land  and  determine  the  matter  in  dispute,  with  liberty  of 
appeal  to  the  following  session  of  the  Court  if  in  anything  it  should 
appear  that  the  committee  dealt  too  hardly  either  with  the  claimants 
or  inhabitants. 
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XXXIIL 

LAND  SETTLEMENTS.  VARIOUS  IMPROVEMENTS.  UNHAPPY 

ACCIDENT. 

The  committee  appointed  Jby  the  General  Court — James  Wads- 
worth, Esq.,  Mr.  John  Hooker,  Captain  John  Hall  and  Mr. 
Hezekiah  Brainerd— met  in  Ashford,  September  9,  1719.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  both  claimants  and 
inhabitants,  involving  the  title  to  large  landed  estates  and  the  home- 
steads of  nearly  forty  families.  Many  prominent  gentlemen  were 
j)resent — Captain  Chandler,  Captain  Cushing  and  James  Corbin,  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  partners  ; Captain  John  Fitch  of  Wind- 
ham, and  Captain  Thomas  Huntington  of  Mansfield,  in  behalf  of  their 
resj)ective  townships.  John  Mixer,  William  Ward,  John  Perry,  Philip 
Eastman  and  Nathaniel  Fuller  appeared  as  agents  for  the  town  of 
Ashford.  The  little  settlement  was  all  aglow  with  interest  and 
excitement. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  session  were  given  to  examining  the  claims 
of  Captains  Fitch  and  Huntington,  who  insisted  that  Ashford  had 
encroached  upon  the  territory  conveyed  by  Joshua’s  Will  to  Windham 
and  Mansfield.  Fi  iday,  I\(,  the  committee  dismissed  the  whole  matter 
in  question,  on  the  ground  : — 

“ 1.  That  the  claim  was  directly  against  other  claimants,  and  doubted,  there- 
fore, if  it  was  properly  in  order. 

2.  That  when  Windham — then  including  Mansfield — took  out  their  patent, 
they  did  not  claim  that  now  claimed,  but  rather  chose  laud  on  the  other 
side. 

* 3.  That  she  had  complied  with  the  Court’s  act,  injoiuing  all  persons  liaving 

rights  of  land  to  pay  twenty  shillings  per  hundred  acres  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.” 

The  committee  next  proceeded  to  hear  the  several  pleas  of  the 
Ashford  settlers,  who  had  bought  or  taken  up  land  in  either  New 
Scituate  or  Corbin’s  tract,  but  were  interru})ted  in  their  investigations 
by  propositions  to  compromise.  Messrs.  Chandler,  Cushing  and  Clapp, 
as  agents  for  the  New  Scituate  claimants,  tendered  unto  the  inhabitants 
the  following  terms,  viz. : — 

“ That  all  the  persons  entered  in  the  list  of  proprietors  should  hold  their 
land  in  such  quantity  and  allotments  as  already  laid  out,  providing : — 

1.  That  all  and  every  of  said  persons  should  within  one  year  from  date  pay 
unto  said  claimants  or  their  order  in  the  town  of  Woodstock,  three  pounds  p^ 
hundred,  for  each  and  every  hundred  acres  taken  up  or  sold  as  aforesaid  in 
said  Scituate  upon  the  forfeiture  and  losing  all  right  to  any  such  land,  only  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  what  sales  had  been  before  made  by  said  claimers 
should  be  sufficient  for  such  persons  so  purchasing  of  the  claimants  to  pay 
such  sums  agreed  upon  to  be  the  consideration  of  such  purchase  and  no  more 
for  sach  lands,  and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  said  three  pounds  per  hundred 
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acres  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all  such  bargains  being  made  duly  evident  by 
said  claimants,  all  persons  having  not  yet  paid  the  consideration  agreed  upon, 
shall  within  one  year  pay  the  same  as  aforementioned  in  Woodstock — and  in 
default  thereof,  the  claimers  shall  enter  upon  and  hold  said  lands. 

2.  That  the  Reverend  James  Hale  shall  have  and  hold  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  that  two  hundred  acres  already  laid  out  to  him  upon  which  he  has  built, 
being  in  New  Scituate. 

3.  That  there  be  a parcel  of  land  to  contain  sixty  acres  laid  out  as  near  the 
meeting-house  in  said  Scituate  as  may  be  and  sequestered  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel  ministry  in  said  Ashford,  forever. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  ten  acres  of  land  where  the  meeting-house  now  stands 
for  the  conveniency  of  a green  or  common,  all  which  land  for  minister,  ministry 
and  common,  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  part  of  the  land  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
settlers. 

5.  That  all  necessary  highways  shall  be  laid  out.  These  terms  were  oftered 
upon  condition,  That  the  claimants  should  have,  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  laud  in 
New  Scituate  not  above  tendered  and  disposed  of  to  particular  persons,  and, 
That  the  tax  paid  by  them  for  setting  up  and  supporting  the  ministry  should 
be  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  convenient.” 

Messrs.  Mixer,  Ward,  Perry,  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
agreed  to  these  terms  on  behalf  of  Ashford,  and  prayed  the  Court’s 
committee  to  ratify  the  agreement.  The  committee  gladly  acquiesced 
in  this  amicable  arrangement  and  agreed  : — 

O O 

“ That  all  that  had  taken  land  in  New  Scituate  should  hold  it  on 
the  proposed  terms,  and  ratified  and  confirmed  unto  the  claimants  of  that 
disputed  plantation  every  part  and  parcel  of  land  not  above  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, and  agreed  that  the  tax  money  should  be  returned,  if  desired,  by  the 
General  Assembly.” 

Of  the  ninety-six  hundred  acres  comprised  in  this  tract,  5,726  had 
already  been  appropriated  by  the  inhabitants,  and  after  deducting  the 
reserves  for  minister,  ministry  and  common,  3,1574  acres  remained  to 
the  claimants,  out  of  which  all  necessary  highways  wei*e  to  be  allowed 
without  the  charge  of  purchase  by  the  town,  and  laid  out  within  a year. 
As  the  present  inhabitants,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  amounted 
to  the  full  quota  that  ought  to  be  settled  in  New  Scituate,  the  claimants 
were  discharged  from  further  settlement  except  at  discretion. 

“Monday,  September  14,  the  committee  proceeded  to  hear  the  claims 
of  James  Corbin  and  partners,  with  the  reply  of  Ashford  committee — 
and  found  that  Corbin  and  pailners  had  already  sold  a considerable  part 
of  their  claim,  a part  of  which  was  settled  and  other  ])arts  likely  to  be,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  town,  and  therefore  confirmed  the  land  unto  per- 
sons holding  under  Corbin,  i.  e.,  to  Philip  Eastman,  William  Price, 
William  Ward,  Caleb  Jackson,  Nathaniel  Walker,  John  Perry, 
William  Chapman,  Benjamin  Allen,  Benjamin  Russel,  Joseph  Chubb, 
James  Ross,  John  Pitts,  Thomas  Jennings,  James  and  Nathaniel 
Fuller,  Philip  Squier  and  Nathaniel  Abbot;  also  to  James  Corbin  four 
hundred  acres  at  Bungee  Brook  ; three  hundred  to  Benjamin  Russel  at 
Eel-pot  Brook  together  with  farms  to  Isaac  Farrar,  Simon  Burton  and 
Samuel  Rice, — amounting  in  all  to  10,770  acres.”  Six  thousand  acres 
were  still  unappropriated,  of  which  twenty-five  hundred  were  confirmed 
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to  Corbin  and  partners — to  be  taken  ii})  within  a year  in  twenty,  or 
fewer,  pieces — and  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  be  sequestered  for 
highways  and  a perpetual  commonage  for  the  free  and  common  use  of 
the  inhabitants.  Ministry  tax  to  be  returned  to  claimants ; further 
settlement  of  land  left  at  their  own  discretion. 

With  regard  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  at  the  north  of 
New  Scituate  in  dispute  betw^een  Chandler  and  Corbin,  already  taken 
up  by  the  town  as  the  site  of  their  meeting-house  and  minister’s  house, 
as  there  was  great  necessity  that  it  should  be  continued  to  the  settlers 
and  the  lines  were  not  marked  out  and  yet  uncertain^the  committee 
confirmed  the  same  to  the  town  on  condition  of  paying  for  it,  five 
pounds  per  hundred  acres,  in  default  of  such  payment  being  forfeited 
to  claimants.  Inhabitants  to  run  the  lines  within  two  months.  Captain 
John  Chandler  assisting  wdth  his  instruments — settlers  obliged  to  show 
their  bounds  to  claimants. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  to  the  General  Court, 
October  20,  1719,  accepted  and  confirmed.  Philip  Eastman  was 

the  man  appointed  by  the  town  “to  see  after  settlement  of  line,”  and 
obtain  confirmation  of  the  agreement,  and  the  selectmen  empowered 
“to  procure  a copy  of  what  the  committee  did.”  February,  1720, 
William  Ward  and  Isaac  Farrar  were  chosen  to  assist  Captain  Chandler 
in  running  the  lines  of  New  Scituate,  and  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  William  Ward,  Jo^in  Mixer  and  John  Perry  were  allowed  by 
town-act,  “ three  shillings  a day  for  tending  on  the  Court’s  committee,” 
but  afterwards  agreed  to  take  five  shillings  each,  for  their  services 
on  that  occasion.  Nathaniel  Fuller  and  Philip  Eastman  were  each 
allowed  two  pounds,  two  shillings,  “ for  tending  seven  days  on  the 
above  committee.”  May  20,  the  town  voted.  That  the  man  that  goes 
• to  Court  shall  see  what  the  General  Assernlily  will  do  concerning 
making  and  establishing  the  west  line  of  the  town.  William  Ward 
was  then  chosen  to  go  to  Court,  and  John  Mixer  “ to  draw  up  the 
minds  of  the  town  to  send  with  Mr.  Ward.”  By  persistent  efforts  the 
various  lines  were  established  and  Ashford  claims  and  contests  har- 
moniously and  equitably  settled.  Chandler  and  Corbin  received  pay- 
ment for  previous  sales  and  confirmation  of  a goodly  number  of  acres 
remaining ; the  settlers  retained  their  lands  on  moderate  terms,  and  the 
town  received  a sufficiency  for  all  public  uses. 

The  Stoddard  Tract  was  undisturbed  by  all  these  controversies. 
The  Assembly  had  early  confirmed  this  land  to  Mr.  Stoddard  and  the 
town  allowed  his  claim  and  quietly  received  his  taxes.  In  1716,  Mr. 
Anthony  Stoddard  conveyed  this  Ashford  land  to  his  sons,  Anthony, 
David  and  William,  on  condition  that  they  gave  him  sixty  pounds  in 
money,  the  first  day  of  June,  every  year  at  his  home  in  Boston.  The 
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first  settler  of  this  tract  was  Jolui  Cliapinan,  who  took  what  was  deli- 
cately called,  “irregular  possession”  in  1714,  but  was  numbered  among 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  town.  William  Chapman,  Benj,  Wilson 
and  John  Perry  bought  Stoddard  land  in  1718.  Captain  John 
Chandler  bought  the  strip  lying  west  of  the  Nachaug,  and  sold  it  out 
to  settlers.  The  remainder  of  this  land  was  long  left  vacant  and 
unimproved,  its  owners  paying  their  rates  duly  and  manifesting  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  A book  for  records  was  given  to 
the  town  by  Mr.  Stoddard  in  1719,  and  brought  up  from  Boston  by 
Philip  Squier,  who  was  allowed  four  shillings  for  the  cost  and  trouble. 

The  land  question  being  settled,  other  public  matters  claimed  atten- 
tion. Ashford  at  this  date  contained  about  forty  families,  about 
equally  divided  between  its  eastern  and  western  sections.  A good 
minister  had  been  settled  and  a house  built  for  liim  ; a church  organ- 
ized and  meeting-house  framed  and  covered,  but  little  else  had  been 
accomplished.  A large  part  of  the  territory  was  still  a savage  wilder- 
ness. Wolves  abounded  in  the  remote  sections,  and  rewaixls  were 
frequently  paid  for  their  destruction.  Schools  were  yet  lacking, 
pounds  infrequent,  roads  defective,  streams  unbridged.  The  old 
Connecticut  Path,  winding  around  through  Woodstock  with  a bi-anch 
crossing  Pornfret,  was  the  only  thoroughfare  of  travel.  No  ways  were 
as  yet  apparently  laid  out  by  the  settlers.  The  state  of  society  in 
Ashford  was  rude  and  even  barbarous.  The  claimants  had  been 
anxious  to  settle  their  lands  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  accommodated 
all  purchasers  without  regard  to  character,  and  though  there  were 
many  good  citizens  among  them,  there  was  also  a lawless  and  turbulent 
element.  Its  mode  of  settlement  had  also  given  rise  to  sectional 
jealousies.  East  and  west,  Corbin  and  Chandler  settlers  had  conflict- 
ing interests.  So  distinct  were  the  settlements  that  east  and  west 
town  officers  were  found  needful.  John  Mixer,  Nathaniel  Fuller  and 
William  Ward  were  the  leading  men  in  the  west  section  ; John  Perry 
and  Philip  Eastman  in  the  east.  The  first  tavern-keeper  chosen  by 
town  vote  was  John  Mixer. 

The  ministry  of  Mr.  Hale  was  very  acceptable  to  all  parties 
and  many  soon  united  with  the  church  or  owned  the  covenant.  In 
1719,  the  church  voted,  “ That  we  will  receive  baptized  persons  under 
the  watch  and  care  of  the  church  that  can  not  come  up  to  give  a 
reason  of  the  hoi)e  that  they  are  converted.”  The  discipline  of  the 
church  was  very  strictly  maintained  and  many  brothers  and  sisters  were 
cited  for  unneighborly  acts  and  trifling  misdemeanors,  and  forced  to 
make  juiblic  acknowledgments  or  be  suspended  from  full  oi'  “ halfway 
privileges.”  In  November,  1720,  the  church  voted,  “To  try  to  choose 
a deacon  that  might  be  together  with  Deacon  Mixer,”  but  the  major 
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part  not  agreeing  upon  one,-  they  decided  “to  rest  contented  from 
proceeding  any  fartlier  from  choosing  one  to  assist  Deacon  Mixer  to 
serve  y®  table  of  y®  Lord  in  manner  of  probation.”  At  the  same  meet- 
ing they  also  voted,  “ That  they  would  ])rovide  suitable  vessels  for  the 
table  of  the.  Lord  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  by  a free  contribu- 
tion of  money  or  engagement  for  money,  i.  e.,  one  flagon,  one  tankard, 
three  beakers,  two  platters,  a basin  for  baptism,  and  a church  book,  as 
fast  as  they  could.” 

In  1721,  the  church  and  community  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
])roposed  removal  of  Deacon  Mixer — Ashford’s  first  settler  and  most 
prominent  public  man.  A second  deacon  was  now  indispensable. 
“At  eleven,  A.  M.,  September  6,  1721,  in  the  house  of  God,”  the 
people  were  requested  “ to  choose  one  or  two  meet  persons  to  serve  as 
deacons — our  beloved  brother  Mixer  being  so  much  engaged  to  remove 
from  us.”  Isaac  Kendall  and  Joseph  Bugbee  were  then  chosen  upon 
probation,  and  after  considering  the  matter  some  three  months  accepted 
the  office,  and  were  “desired  to  go  into  the  deacon’s  seat  next  Sabbath 
and  receive  the  treasures  of  the  church  and  act  agreeable  to  the  office 
of  deacon.”  At  the  same  meeting,  “ our  brother  John  Perry”  was 
selected  “ to  set  the  psalm  with  respect  to  jiublic  singing.”  In  the 
following  spring.  Deacon  Mixer  and  his  two  daughters  were  dismissed 
to  the  church  in  Suffield.  The  “ probation”  served  by  his  successors 
was  prolonged  six  years.  ^ 

The  completion  of  the  meeting-house  cost  much  labor,  time  and 
discussion.  Various  votes  were  passed  ordering  pews  and  pew-spots 
but  none  were  satisfactory,  and  in  May,  1721,  the  town  voted,  “That  all 
acts  and  votes  cast  about  pew  room  in  Ashford  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  this  day,  shall  be  null  and  void.”  A rate  of  two-pence  for 
finishing  the  house  was  levied  and  a body  of  seats  erected.  A com- 
mittee of  five  men  was  then  appointed  to  seat  the  meeting-house 
Thanksgiving  day  after  exercise — rules  given,  1,  age  ; 2,  present  list ; 
3,  first  planters ; 4,  usefulness  in  town, — but  with  all  their  care  the 
seating  was  not  satisfactory.  In  1723,  the  question  was  reconsidered, 
and  “ pew  room  granted  to  such  persons  as  the  town  shall  think 
suitable  and  their  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever — provided  they  build 
by  October  1,  and  plaster  and  whitewash  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
meetiim- house  to  the  lower  girth.”  The  favored  few  were  William 
Ward  and  son,  Captain  John  Perry,  Nathaniel  Fuller,  Philip  Eastman, 
Thomas  Tiflany,  Jacob  Parker  and  son,  Daniel  Fuller  and  Benjamin 
Russel.  October  1,  the  men  that  have  })ews  were  allowed  eight  weeks 
more  to  finish  them,  and  a small  pew  room  granted  to  Deacon  Kendall. 
Two  shillings  were  allowed  to  Nathaniel  Fuller  “for  y®  hour-glass  that 
stands  in  y®  meeting-house.” 
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jMr.  Hale’s  salary  was  j)aid  with  considerable  promptness  but  his 
house  was  left  for  several  years  unfinished,  and  his  fire-wood  secured 
with  great  difficulty.  In  1720,  the  town  voted,  “That  every  .man 
sixteen  years  old  shall  work  one  day  in  getting  Mr.  Hale’s  firewood, 
and  those  that  did  not  work  one  day  last  year,  shall  work  two  days 
this.  Monday  after  next  is  appointed  for  every  man  to  work — October 
24 — and  those  that  neglect  it  this  year  and  last  shall  pay  sixpence; 
those  that  neglect  this  year  and  worked  last  shall  i)ay  three-pence.” 

In  1720,  the  people  of  Ashford  were  greatly  excited  and  distressed 
by  a lamentable  occurrence,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  of  their  young 
men  and  the  accusation  and  imprisonment  of  another.  John  Aplin,  a 
young  man  living  with  Joshua  Kendall,  was  passing  the  evening  with 
Joseph  Wilson  and  falling  into  dispute  over  a game  at  pennies,  went 
out  doors  with  him  “to  try  it  out.”  Grappling  each  other  as  they 
passed  through  the  door,  they  scuffled  a few  moments  and  pitched 
over  together  on  to  the  ground,  A])lin  uppermost.  Wilson  at  once 
exclaimed,  “ I am  a dead  man,”  and  so  it  proved.  Some  fatal  inward 
injury  had  befallen  him,  paralyzing  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  He 
was  unable  to  stand,  or  move  his  limbs,  and  died  in  a few  days. 
The  jurors  summoned  on  inquest,  gave  their  verdict — 

“ 'I’hat  Wilson  came  to  liis  death  by  some  strain,  or  wrench,  or  blow,  or  hill, 
or  broke  something  within  his  body.  We  all  conclude  that  was  the  occasion 
of  his  death — John  Aplin  being  with  him  when  he  received  hurt,  December 
28,  1720.”  * 

Aplin  was  at  once  indicted  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter  and 
bound  over  for  trial  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Hartford — John 
Perry,  the  Kendalls  and  others,  giving  bonds  for  his  appearance. 

This  sad  affair  excited  great  interest  and  sympathy.  Both  young 
men  were  well  known  and  respected.  Wilson  was  lately  married  and 
left  a young  wife  and  family.  Aplin  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Ken- 
dalls and  their  neighbors.  Though  it  was  evident  that  no  serious 
harm  had  been  intended,  yet  as  he  was  clearly  accessory  to  Wilson’s 
death  under  the  stringent  administration  of  law  then  prevailing, 
great  fears  were  entertained  of  his  conviction  of  the  crime.  His 
situation  called  out  universal  sympathy  and  compassion.  Aplin  him- 
self was  “grieved  and  broken  at  heart,  that  he  should  have  been  in 
such  a manner  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his  friend.”  The  dying 
man  had  absolved  him  from  intentional  blame  and  signified  his  forgive- 
ness, even  after  he  was  speechless.  His  wife  had  tried  “ to  make  it 
up  between  them  and  did  reckon  one  as  much  to  blame  as  the  other.” 
The  imprisonment  of  this  young  man  in  the  wretched,  unwarmed  jail 
through  the  inclement  winter,  and  his  possible  conviction  and  punish- 
ment, greatly  disturbed  his  fellow  townsmen,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  his  acquittal  or  a mitigation  of  sentence.  The  Reverend 
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Mr.  Hale  wrote  to  the  Governor,  “ That  it  was  a pity  the  poor  man 
should  lie  in  jail  all  winter.  There  was  something  of  anger  on  his 
part  but  no  prejudice  or  malice.”  A very  touching  account  of  Wilson's 
last  hours  was  given  by  William  Ward,  who  “heard  Aplin  put  it  to 
Wilson  about  laying  anything  to  his  charge  and  forgiving  him,  and  he 
held  up  his  hand.”  Captain  John  Fitch  of  Windham,  interested  him- 
self much  in  the  young  prisoner  and  forwarded  the  following  letter  to 
Governor  Pitkin  : — 

“Ashford,  January  4,  1721. 

May  it  please  your  Worship— There  beiuj?  liberty  granted  by  the  worship- 
ful Captain  Fitch  for  any  to  write  to  your  worship  ou  ye  behalf  of  our 
sorrowful  friend  John  Aplin  that  which  might  plead  or  encourage  the  taking 
bail  for  him  that  he  might  not  go  to  prison  there  to  abide  this  winter  and  cold 
season,  we  the  subscribers  do  humbly  write  to  your  Worship  now  on  this  said 
Apliii’s  behalf,  testifying  for  him  that  whereas  we  have  known  him  from 
childhood  and  the  more  from  his  dwelling  some  time  with  us  in  our  families 
both  formerly  and  also  since  he  came  to  this  place,  so  we  have  esteemed  him 
always  a man  of  good  knowledge  and  sense  in  religion;  of  a peaceable  and 
quiet  conversation ; ready  to  suffer  but  never  as  we  remember  to  do  an  injury 
— and  as  to  the  unhappy  accident  of  Joseph  Wilson  being  mortally  hurt  as  it 
was  judged  by  a wrench  or  strain,  we  hope  he  will  be  found  clear  from  any 
willful  premeditated  design  to  injure  said  Wilson.  We  can’t  find  by  any 
search  or  discourse  from  any  one  that  he  struck  him  any  blow  by  hand,  or  head, 
or  foot,  or  anywise.  The  compassions  of  people  are  generally  towards  him; 
sundry  are  ready  to  be  bound  for  him,  if  your  Worship  shall  please  to  con- 
sider these  things  as  to  be  encouraged  to  take  bail  for  him. 

Joshua  Kendall.  John  Thatcher. 

Susanna  Kendall.  Elizabeth  Thatcher.  ” 

Tin  •oiigh  these  representations,  Aplin  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Ash- 
ford till  his  trial  at  Hartford,  March  21,  1721,  when  he  was  acquitted 
and  discharged.  The  tenderness  and  sympathy  manifested  on  this 
occasion  pleasantly  relieve  the  bickerings  and  asperities  so  common  in 
that  rude  period. 


XXXIY. 

SUFFRAGE  DISPUTE.  SCHOOLS.  NEW  INHABITANTS.  FAMINE. 
CHANDLER’S  AND  CORBIN’S  CLAIM. 

TfMIE  peace  and  harmony  enjoyed  by  Ashford  after  the  happy  settle- 
J-  inent  of  the  troublesome  land  question  was  broken  in  1721-22, 
by  a violent  dispute  u])on  the  exercise  of  suffrage.  By  the  act  of  1714, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  then  settled  “ or  that  hereafter  may  be,” 
had  liberty  to  vote  for  town  officers  without  respect  to  the  usual  legal 
qualification,  a privilege  granted.because  of  the  small  numbers  of  settlers 
and  the  great  need  of  town  organization.  In  that  chaotic  period, 
when  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  “ irregular”  this  unusual  liberty 
made  no  trouble,  and  for  a time  after  the  more  orderly  settlement  of 
affairs  no  improper  advantage  was  taken  of  it,  but  those  not  regularly 
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admitted  as  inhabitants  apparently  abstained  from  voting.  An  attempt 
to  establish  schools  was  probably  the  exciting  cause  of  the  clamor. 
One  Arthur  Humphrey  had  removed  from  Woodstock  to  Ashford  in 
1720,  according  to  his  opponents,  a seditious,  ignorant  person  unable 
to  read  or  write,  A number  of  settlers  in  the  east  part  of  the  town 
hired  a schoolmaster  to  teach  their  children  at  their  own  charge, 
whereupon  Humphrey  “published  a false  story  about  them,”  and  soon 
excited  a popular  clamor,  rallying  all  the  young  and  inexperienced 
around  him  by  insisting  upon  their  right  to  vote  under  the  act  of 
1714,  and  became  the  leader  of  a movement  “to  quash  all  learning, 
and  keep  the  town  in  ignorance  and  as  unlearned  as  he  is  him- 
self.” So  strong  was  this  movement  that,  in  December,  1721,  “when 
all  the  world  voted,”  Humphrey  himself,  though  newly  settled  and 
every  way  unqualified,  was  elected  one  of  the  selectmen.  Four  of 
the  selectmen  i)reviously  elected  then  refused  to  serve,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  that  a number  of  the 
voters  were  destitute  of  the  necessary  legal  qualifications.  No  other 
officers  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  thus  the  town  gov- 
ernment was  left  in  the  hands  of  Humphrey  and  John  Pitts.  The 
greatest  uproar  and  confusion  followed,  and,  “ good  order  and  friendly 
society  almost  subverted.”  Humphrey  broke  up  the  school,  and 
warned  the  school  master  out  of  town,  prosecuted  the  refractory 
selectmen  to  their  great  cost  and  trouble,  and  when  the  inhabitants 
refused  to  hand  in  their  lists  levied  a rate  on  lists  so  imperfect 
“ that  some  men  with  more  than  six  thousand  pounds  estates  were  left 
out,”  and  kept  the  whole  town  in  a ferment.  In  the  spring,  a petition 
was  sent  to  the  Assembly  by  the  solid  men  of  Ashford,  showing 
“ That  the  town  officers  chosen  by  unqualified  persons  the  preceding 
autumn,  were  not  acceptable  or  capable  of  managing  affairs,  and 
praying  that  they  might  be  established  by  act  of  Court,  or  the  town 
enabled  to  choose  new  ones  among  themselves  qualified  for  carrying 
forward  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  town,  according  to  good  order 
and  laws  and  usages  of  Government.”  A paper  accompanying  this 
memorial,  set  forth  in  detail  their  various  grievances,  and  the  great 
necessity  “ of  putting  a stop  to  all  the  world  voting  in  Ashford.” 
Particular  people  could  not  educate  their  children  at  their  own  charge 
peaceably  and  quietly,  rates  duly  paid  by  honest  men  were  used  in 
collecting  other  men’s  rates  and  paying  for  warrants  ; meetings  pro  - 
nounced illegal  when  those  that  bore  the  biggest  charge  were  present. 
Lastly,  they  declared  that  there  were  already  fourteen  freemen  in  Ash- 
ford, and  eleven  more  who  might  be  made  legal  voters,  and  suggested 
“ that  twenty-five  qualified  voters  were  more  likely  to  carry  on  the 
prudential  affairs  of  the  town  according  to  good  order,  peace,  unity  and 
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Colony  laws,  than  a mixt  multitude  of  forty-eight,  qualified  and 
unqualified  together.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Pitts,  Humphrey  and  others,  claiming  to  repre- 
sent a majority  of  the  town,  prayed  that  they  might  retain  their  liberty 
to  choose  as  heretofore,  “ for  if  none  were  allowed  to  vote  but  those 
qualified  to  vote  by  law,  affairs  would  be  managed  by  very  few  hands 
and  be  to  the  discontent  of  many.”  A rate  for  the  more  easy  carrying 
on  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  town  was  requested  by  both 
parties. 

Upon  consideration  of  these  petitions,  the  Assembly  resolved,  “ That 
inasmuch  as  the  Act  of  Assembly  referred  to,  enabling  the  said  inhabit- 
ants to  choose  town  officers,  being  made  when  there  Avas  not  a reasona- 
ble number  of  inhabitants  qualified  according  to  the  most  strict  rules 
of  the  law  for  voting,  that  the  said  act  was  not  intended  to  restrain  the 
inhabitants  from  voting,  though  not  so  strictly  qualified ; and  there- 
upon affirm  all  the  former  acts  of  the  said  town  in  electing  town  officers, 
and  particularly  the  officers  chosen  in  December  last.”  Listers,  then 
chosen  by  the  town,  were  ordered,  Avith  the  assistance  of  Deacon 
Kendall  and  William  Ward,  to  make  and  perfect  the  lists,  and  it  was  * 
further  enacted,  “ That  for  time  to  come  the  said  town  proceed  in  the 
choice  of  their  town  officers  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the 
law  for  other  towns.”  Two  shillings,  annually,  on  every  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  the  space  of  foqr  years,  were  also  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry. 

This  decision  of  the  Court  pacified  the  belligerents,  and  restored 
harmony  and  order.  At  the  town-meeting  in  March,  Avhen  “ all  the 
Avorld”  still  voted,  it  was  ordered,  “not  to  be  at  th(^  expense  of  hiring 
a schoolmaster,”  but  under  the  neAV  regulations  a change  was  soon 
effected,  and  a schoolmaster  hired  by  the  town — October,  1723, — to 
keep  school  half  a year.  Other  p»ublic  matters  were  now  arranged. 
The  rate  furnished  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Hale’s  house, 
still  unfinished,  and  repairing  the  glass  of  the  meeting-house.  It  Avas 
voted,  “ To  clear  the  value  of  four  acres  about  the  meeting-house  as  it 
is  bounded,  and  keep  it  cut  doAvn  yearly,  and  any  other  places  across 
the  roads  that  are  stated.”  It  being  discovered  that  the  Windham  and 
Woodstock  farmers  Avere  much  inclined  to  pasture  their  cattle  on 
Ashford  commons,  Benjamin  Russel,  John  Pitts  and  Kath.  Abbot  Avere 
appointed  a committee,  “ To  take  care  of  the  neat  cattle  brought  into 
Ashford  to  run  in  the  summer,  and  have  a man  selected  at  each  end  of 
the  town,  and  when  they  found  any  cattle  or  sheep  not  belonging  to 
the  town  to  inquire  of  the  inhabitants  living  near  where  they  were 
found  if  they  knew  who  they  belonged  to,  and  if  they  cannot  find  the 
owner  to  drive  such  cattle  out  of  the  town.  Thomas  Tifiany  Avas, 
however,  allowed  to  keep  his  Father  Rudd’s  cattle.” 
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A lull  iiiilitaiy  company  was  formed  in  Ashford  in  1722,  with  John 
Perry  foi'  captain,  Benjamin  Russel  for  lieutenant  and  Joshua  Kendall 
for  ensign.  During  these  years,  they  suffered  much  from  Indian 
alarms.  Captain  Perry  proved  himself  an  efficient  and  courageous 
officer,  and  several  times  furnished  the  Government  important  informa- 
tion. Indians  were  forbidden  to  hunt  in  the  woods  north  of  the  road 
from  Hartford,  through  Coventry  and  Ashford,  to  Kew  Roxbury.  A 
military  watch  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  Ashford  and  a scout  main- 
tained in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 

The  population  of  ‘Ashford  steadily  increased,  several  families 
removing  there  whose  names  are  still  represented.  Joseph  Boswortli 
bought  land  of  Corbin  in  the  east  of  the  town  in  1718 ; Elias  Keyes  in 
1722.  In  1722,  Edward  Sumner  of  Roxbury — brother  of  Samuel 
of  Pomfret, — with  two  associates,  bought  a thousand  acres  of  land  of 
James  Corbin,  together  with  the  frame  of  a barn,  in  the  east  of  Ash- 
ford, adjoining  Pomfret.  As  an  inducement  to  the  purchasers  to  settle 
on  this  tract  of  wild  land,  Mr.  Corbin  further  offered  them  to  finish 
the  barn  with  boards  and  shingles,  erect  a stack  of  chimneys  and  four 
rooms,  and  to  deliver  to  them  four  barrels  of  good  cider  annually  for 
four  years,  they  finding  barrels  and  sending  them  to  his  house  in 
Woodstock.  Thomas  Eaton  of  Woodstock — brother  of  Jonathan  of 
Killingly — settled  in  Ashford  in  1723,  and  was  granted  a pew-spot. 
In  1725,  Robert  Knowlton  of  Sutton  purchased  a large  tract  of  land 
in  the  southwest  part  of  Ashford — now  included  in  the  Knowlton 
neighborhood — and  at  once  settled  upon  it  and  began  to  make  im- 
provements, laying  out  a road  on  the  east  side  of  his  farm  and  freely 
giving  it  to  the  town.  Josiah  Byles  of  Boston  bought  a hundred 
acres  of  land  on  Mount  Hope  River,  in  1726,  but  did  not  take  personal 
possession. 

The  four  years  release  from  country  tax-paying  having  expired, 
Ashford  was  summoned  in  1725,  by  the  General  Court,  to  make  a list 
of  polls  and  ratable  estates,  but  was  compelled  to  crave  a further 
exemption.  “ The  righteous  providence  of  God  in  his  dispensations  ” 
had  greatly  afflicted  the  inhabitants.  A protracted  drought  cut  off  the 
crops  the  year  preceding,  a heavy  frost  had  blighted  their  hopes  for  the 
ensuing  season,  and  in  addition  a family  in  the  towm  had  been  brought 
so  low'  by  sickness  as  to  bring  a charge  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  upon 
the  public.  Philip  Eastman  w'as  sent  to  the  Assembly  with  the  tale  of 
their  calamities,  in  the  hope  “ that  their  deplorable  circumstances  would 
move  their  Honors’  tender  hearts  to  drop  their  goodness  upon  them, 
and  excuse  them  from  paying  taxes  for  two  or  three  years.  ’ His 
request  w^as  granted,  with  the  provdso,  “ That  they  pay  one  penny 
upon  the  pound  in  their  list  for  each  year  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  in 
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addition  to  what  they  now  give  him,  and  that  they  neither  send  depu- 
ties, nor  draw  money  for  their  school  during  said  term.”  With  this 
release,  the  town  again  attempted  to  finish  the  meeting  house  and  Mr. 
Hale’s  house.  A committee  was  also  appointed  to  seat  the  meeting- 
house, regarding  first  planters,  age  and  estates.  January  6,  1726,  voted, 
“ That  the  committee  shall  compleat  their  work  by  the  first  of  March 
and  read  it  off  the  first  lecture-day  after,  and  wave  having  a school- 
master.” P^ive  men  were  allowed  to  build  a pew  in  the  liind  part  of  the 
front  gallery,  “provided  they  take  it  for  their  seat  and  do  not  Rong  the 
light  of  y®  window  nor  Rong  the  other  seats  in  the  front  gallery.” 

In  the  spring  of  1726,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashford,  with  those  of 
adjoining  towns,  suffered  greatly  from  scarcity  of  food,  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  crops  two  successive  seasons,  and  such  pitiful  stories  of 
the  destitution  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  eastern  Connecticut 
reached  Governor  Talcott,  that  he  recommended  the  Assembly  to  con- 
sider their  case  and  relieve  the  necessity.  Pie  had  just  been  informed 
“ that  a poor  man  from  Ashford  had  come  to  beg  relief,  and  in  a mourn- 
ful, afflicted  and  affecting  manner  declared  that  neither  he  nor  his 
family  had  eaten  bread  or  flesh  for  more  than  a month,  but  had  lived 
wholly  on  brakes,  roots  and  herbs,  and  wished  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances.”  Hezekiah  Braitiard  and  John  Hooker  were 
accordingly  appointed,  and  upon  their  report  and  recommendation, 
thirty  pounds  were  granted^for  the  relief  of  “poor  and  indigent  per- 
sons in  Ashford,  Voluntown  and  Willington,  who  by  fi-ost  in  the  past 
year  were  generally  cut  short  in  their  crops  and  reduced  to  a suffering 
and  almost  perishing  condition.”  The  sum  thus  granted  was  to  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  or  selectmen  of  each  town,  who 
were  to  proportionate  its  distribution. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  procure  an  addi- 
tional rate  of  five  shillings  a hundred  acres  upon  Mr.  Stoddard’s  land 
for  four  years,  and  Philip  Eastman  was  again  employed  to  press  this 
suit — if  successful,  to  have  three  pounds  when  gathered,  if  not  to  have 
nothing.  It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Stoddard  and 
his  representation  of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  the  people,  that 
the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston  was  induced  to  give  fifteen  pounds  in 
money  to  the  Rev.  James  Hale,  for  his  encouragement. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  ensure  a final  settlement  of  the 
land  controversy,  new  troubles  arose.  The  conditions  of  compromise 
had  been  faithfully  carried  out,  and  the  territory  of  Ashford  laid  out 
and  confirmed  to  the  several  parties  according  to  agreement.  The 
needful  highways  in  New  Scituate  had  not  been  laid  out  within  the 
time  specified,  and  in  May,  1725,  the  town  petitioned  to  have  the  time 
extended,  and  also  for  additional  ways  through  this  section  without 
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purchase  of  land,  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  settlement  they  did 
not  know  how  many  would  be  needed.  At  the  same  session,  James 
Corbin  preferred  a memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  alleging  that  the 
annexation  of  a strip  of  Ashford  land  to  the  town  of  Willington  had 
prevented  his  taking  up  the  twenty-five  hundred  acres  assigned  him  ; 
that  Chandler’s  New  Scituate  tract  contained  2,476  acres  more  than  the 
deed  allowed,  and  praying  that  this  surplus  land  might  be  granted  to 
him  and  a patent  executed  in  due  form.  A committee  appointed  by 
the  Court  had  already  surveyed  New  Scituate,  and  found  it  over- 
measured, and  a plot  of  the  portion  now  asked  for  had  been  made  by 
the  county  surveyor.  This  petition  was  at  once  granted  to  Mr.  Corbin, 
provided  that  in  the  following  session  the  owners  of  New  Scituate  did 
not  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary, 

Captain — now  Colonel — John  Chandler,  who  had  bought  out  the 
other  claimants  and  owned  all  that  was  left  of  this  tract,  accordingly 
appeared  before  the  Assembly  in  October,  and  in  most  forcible  and 
indignant  language  protested  against  the  transfer  of  this  land  to 
Corbin,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

“ I.  That  the  twenty-five  hundred  acres  allowed  to  Corbin  and  partners  in 
settlement  were  in  express  terms  restrained  to  their  own  claim,  and  that  he 
had  never  purchased  any  of  the  land  petitioned  for,  nor  pretended  to  claim 
any  part  of  them;  that  the  New  Scituate  purchase  was  prior  to  his,  and  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  bounds  before  he  made  his  purchase,  and  had 
never  made  any  question  about  them  either  at  the  settlement  of  the  committee 
or  at  the  Gen.  Assembly,  and  had  he  but  imagined  he  could  have  gained  any- 
thing by  objecting  against  our  lines  it  was  not  likely  he  would  have  been  silent 
for  he  did  not  use  to  be  so  short  in  his  politics  as  to  lose  anything  for  want 
of  asking. 

II.  Corbin  had  been  favored  in  his  claims  far  beyond  the  claimers  of  New 
Scituate,  making  his  petition  more  unreasonable ; had  never  had  a partner, 
and  thus  large  tracts  of  land  confirmed  to  him  and  partners  had  fallen  to  him 
alone;  expected  to  reap  the  benefit  of  1,856  acres  lying  beside  Stoddard  land, 
being  so  much  more  than  was  expressed  or  supposed  at  time  of  purchase,  and 
also  of  221  acres  on  the  north,  both  which  he  had  glided  smoothly  over  with- 
out giving  an  account  of, — cases  mentioned  to  show  how  unreasonable  it  is  for 
him  to  covet  his  neighbor’s  property  and  do  his  utmost  to  defraud  honest  poor 
men  of  their  just  rights  and  possessions,  under  a feigned  representation  of 
having  been  a great  sufierer. 

III.  That  whatever  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Corbin’s  petition  relating  to  his  loss 
by  Willington,  there  is  land  enough  to  be  found  within  his  own  purchases  in 
Ashford  to  lay  the  2,500  acres  upon,  and  after  that  a considerable  quantity 
will  remain  for  common  use — unless  Mr.  Corbin  has  deceived  the  committee  in 
his  account  of  the  sales  he  had  made  in  his  claims;  that  as  for  the  committee 
intending  that  he  should  take  up  his  portion  in  that  half-mile  now  cut  off,  it  was 
a mere  chimera,  for  it  does  not  contain  so  much,  nor  did  they  confine  him  to  any 
place  but  to  the  unsurveyed  land  in  his  own  claim— but  if  this  be  true,  why 
did  not  Corbin  petition  the  Assembly  for  an  equivalent  in  some  of  the  unappro- 
priated land  in  the  Colony  ? But  as  he  has  given  up  a specimen  of  his  veracity, 
so  is  this  of  his  justice.  The  force  of  his  argument  is  this — the  Gen. 
Assembly  having  wronged  him  to  favor  us,  now  they  should  wrong  us  to  favor 
him. 

IV.  That  the  land  is  a part  of  New  Scituate,  and  always  so  esteemed  by 
Corbin  himself,  who  had  helped  survey,  lay  out  and  renew  the  bounds  of  it. 

V.  Property  already  fully  settled  in  1719. 

VI.  That  the  lauds  petitioned  for  are  the  accommodations  or  individual 
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property  of  several  others— if  the  grant  of  the  town  of  Ashford,  the  agree- 
ment and  contract  of  New  Scituate  claimers  with  inhabitants,  the  solemn 
settlement  of  that  contract  by  the  Gen.  Court’s  Committee,  the  acceptance 
and  confirmation  by  the  Gen.  Court,  and  finally  the  compliance  of  the  people 
in  fulfilling  conditions  of  contract  on  their  part — could  make  them  so.  The 
New  Scituate  owners  have  fulfilled  conditions  and  haA^e  good  estates,  and 
expected  to  hold  them  and  be  protected  in  their  just  rights,  and  now  for  a 
patent  to  be  granted  to  eject  these  poor  honest  men  of  their  freeholds,  so 
solemnly  settled,  against  all  law  or  reason — seems  to  me  an  intolerable  piece 
of  hardship,  and  beyond  all  precedent,  and  I cannot,  and  think  I ought  not, 
, silently  to  see  such  a designed  fraud  and  piece  of  injustice  carried  on  as  is 
pursued  by  Corbin — who  positively  knows  the  truth  of  every  article  in  this 
plea — and  that  so  amicable  and  solemn  a contract  should  be  broken  in  upon, 
and  the  poor  town  of  Ashford  reduced  again  to  confusion,  as  it  most  certainly 
will  be  if  the  patent  be  granted,  and  hope  your  Honors  will  see  sufticient 
cause  why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted.” 

Having  thus  closed  bis  argument,  Colonel  Chandler  begged  leave  to 
observe  that  he  desired  no  more  land  than  his  projiortion,  had  per- 
formed all  conditions  according  to  contract,  given  Mr.  Hale,  the  worthy 
minister  of  Ashford,  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  beside  ten  acres  for 
a green  and  sixty  for  a parsonage,  had  paid  large  taxes  and  expected  to 
pay  more,  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  town  had  con- 
descended to  take  up  the  rags  and  scraps  and  refuse  of  all  their  claim, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  charge  he  had  borne  had  not  been  able 
to  come  to  the  true  knowledge  of  one  lot,  for  the  people  had  taken  it 
up  and  sold  it  hither  and  thither.  He  hoped  it  might  be  possible  that, 
some  time  or  other,  if  not  cut  off  by  the  law  of  possession,  some  small 
scrap  of  the  worst  of  the  lots  might  be  set  off  to  the  claimants,  and 
prayed  the  Coui  t to  enable  them  to  take  up  their  complement  within 
the  lines  of  their  survey  and  patent,  after  which  he  would  most 
Avillingly  submit  the  residue  to  the  town  for  commons  and  highways, 
as  he  had  promised  and  offered  to  the  people  at  town-meeting,  and 
they  had  sufficient  ground  to  be  persuaded  he  would  make  good  his 
word.  By  granting  their  requests,  the  settlement  of  1719  would  be 
inviolably  preserved,  neither  claimants  or  inhabitants  damaged  and  all 
good  men  satisfied. 

Upon  hearing  this  plea,  the  Court  pronounced  the  reasons  insufficient, 
and  allowed  Corbin  a })atent  for  the  land  demanded,  with  this  proviso, 
“ that  all  the  claimei-s  that  have  regulated  themselves  according  to  the 
order  of  the  committee  in  1719,  shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby.” 
Even  this  decision,  so  fivorable  to  Corbin,  did  not  satisfy  this  selfish 
and  unscrupulous  speculator.  Thougli  no  settler  was  probably  ejected 
from  his  freehold,  yet  many  of  the  evils  anticipated  by  Colonel  Chand- 
ler resulted  from  the  re-opening  of  this  question.  Although  some 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  Ashford  territory  must  have  been  appropriated 
by  Corbin,  his  claim  Avas  urged  by  successive  generations  of  descend- 
ants, involving  the  town  in  expensive  and  harassing  lawsuits,  and 
finally  subjecting  it  to  the  loss  of  its  reiiiaining  commons. 
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XXXV. 

THE  VOLUNTEERS’  LAND.  DIVISION.  SETTLEMENT.  ADDITION. 

IN  October,  1696,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Leffingwell  of  Norwich,  and 
Sergeant  John  Frink  of  Stonington,  moved  the  General  Court, 
“ that  they,  with  the  rest  of  the  English  volunteers  in  former  wars, 
might  have  a plantation  granted  to  them.”  A tract  of  land  six  miles 
square  was  granted  in  answer  to  this  request,  ‘‘to  be  taken  up  out  of 
some  of  the  conquered  land,”  its  bounds  prescribed  and  settlement 
regulated  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Court.  The  volunteers  sent 
“ out  upon  the  discovery  ” of  a suitable  tract  found  their  choice  very 
limited.  Major  Fitch,  the  Winthrops  and  others  had  already  appro- 
priated the  greater  part  of  the  conquered  land,  and  the  only  available 
tract  remaining  within  Connecticut  limits  was  a strip  bordering  on 
Rhode  Island,  a few  miles  east  of  Norwich,  and  upon  reporting  this 
“ discovery  ” to  the  General  Court,  “ Captain  Samuel  Mason,  Mr.  John 
Gallup  and  Lieutenant  James  Avery  were  appointed  a committee  to 
view  the  said  tract,  and  to  consider  whether  it  be  suitable  for  entertain- 
ment of  a body  of  people  that  may  be  able  comfortably  to  carry  on 
plantation  work,  or  what  addition  of  land  may  be  necessary  to  accommo- 
date a body  of  people  for  comfortable  subsistence  in  a plantation  way.” 
After  taking  three  years  for  viewing  and  considering,  the  committee 
reported  favorably,  and  in  October,  1700,  Lieutenant  Leffingwell, 
Richard  Bushnell,  Isaac  Wheeler,  Caleb  Fobes,  Samuel  Bliss,  Joseph 
Morgan  and  Manasseh  Minor,  moved  for  its  confirmation  to  the  volun- 
teers, which  was  granted,  “ so  far  as  it  concur  with  the  former  act  of 
the  General  Assembly,  provided  it  bring  not  the  Colony  into  any 
inconvenience  ” — or,  as  afterwards  expressed, — “ do  not  prejudice  any 
former  grant  of  the  Court.”  A large  part  of  the  tract  thus  granted  is 
now  comprised  in  tlie  town  of  Voluntown.  Its  original  bounds  were 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  present  township,  save  that  eastward 
it  extended  to  Pawcatuck  River. 

Little  can  now  be  learned  of  the  primitive  condition  of  this  region. 
It  was  a waste,  barren  frontier,  over-run  by  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  after  the  Narraganset  War  claimed  by  the  Mohegans.  Massasho- 
witt,  sachem  of  Quinebaug,  also  claimed  rights  in  it.  No  Indians  are 
believed  to  have  occupied  it  after  the  war,  nor  were  any  white  inhabit- 
ants found  on  it  when  made  over  to  the  volunteers. 

July  1,  1701,  the  grantees  met  in  Stonington,  to  make  arrangements 
for  survey  and  appropriation.  Richard  Bushnell  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  company,  and  desired  to  make  out  a list  of  names  of  volunteers. 
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and  also  to  make  entry  of  such  votes  as  should  be  passed.  Thomas 
Leffingwell,  James  Avery,  John  Frink  and  Richard  Smith  were  chosen 
a committee,  “ to  pass  all  those  that  shall  otfer  themselves  as  volunteers.” 
Captain  Samuel  Mason  Avas  granted  by  the  company  an  equal  share  or 
interest  in  that  tract  of  land. 

Some  years  passed  before  the  division  Avas  completed.  The  territory 
Avas  still  in  dispute.  The  Mohegan  claim  Avas  not  adjusted  till  1705, 
Avhen  their  bounds  were  formally  surA'eyed  and  established  by  Captain 
John  Chandler — Captain  John  Parke,  Edwai’d  Coh^er  and  Samuel 
Sterry,  assisting.  Quatchiack,  an  aged  Pachaug  Indian,  familiar 
Avith  this  region,  a Mohegan  and  two  Shetuckets,  helped  point  out  the 
bounds.  Beginning  at  Ahyohsupsuck — a pond  in  the  north  bound  of 
Stonington — they  ran  the  line  north  one  mile,  to  a pond  called  Mah- 
mansuck,  near  the  present  Avest  bound  of  VoluntoAvn  ; thence,  a little 
east  of  north,  three  miles,  to  a very  small  jiond  with  the  very  large  name 
of  ToshconAvongganuck  ; thence,  a mile  and  a half  to  a pine  hill — the  site 
of  the  present  Line-meeting-house.  Proceeding  north Avard  over  a neck 
of  land,  “ from  AA'hence  they  could  see  Egunk  Hill  and  the  Flat  Rocks,” 
they  came  to  Egunk,  near  the  great  cold  spring — Egunksunkapong, — 
at  Avhich  place,  being  dark,  they  took  up  their  lodging.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  wei’e  joined  by  Major  Fitch,  and  proceeded  on  their  course, 
measuring  and  laying  the  line  over  the  rough  hill-top  till  they  came  to 
PathigAvadchaug — the  north  end  of  Egunk  Hill,  six  and  a half  miles 
from  Egunksunkapong,  wl^re  a great  spring  issued  out,  “ forty  rods 
Avest  of  Moosup  Riv'er,  Avhere  the  road  goes  from  Plainfield  to  Provi- 
dence,” and  ran  doAvn  into  the  river.  Thence,  leaving  the  Moosup  on 
the  AA^est,  they  traveled  on  to  the  Whetstone  Country. 

Only  a narroAv  strip  of  the  Volunteer’s  Land  was  appropriated  by  the 
Mohegans  under  this  survey,  but  so  large  a slice  Avas  taken  from  them 
by  Rhode  Island  during  the  summer,  “ that  they  feared  their  intended 
purpose  of  settling  a plantation  so  accoramodable  for  a Christian 
society  as  they  desired,”  Avas  frustrated.  A meeting  of  the  A^olunteers 
Avas  held,  November  14,  1705,  Avhen,  finding  that  though  their  tract 
Avas  greatly  broken  by  the  late  agreement  made  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Colonies,  there  Avas  still  considerable  left — a committee  Avas 
empoAvered  to  go  forth  and  use  such  methods  as  Avere  necessary  for 
finding  out  the  number  of  acres  left  Avithin  the  boundaries,  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  same,  Avhich  should  be  computed  and  laid  out  in 
as  many  lots  as  there  Avere  volunteers,  and  to  number  them  and  lay  them 
equally  for  quantity  and  quality,  only  reserving  one  thousand  acres  for 
the  disposal  of  the  company  to  pay  necessary  charges.  This  Avork 
Avas  accomplished  during  the  Avinter,  and  the  Volunteer’s  Land  made 
ready  for  distribution.  One  hundred  and  sixty  persons  had  enrolled 
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tlieir  names  as  desirous  to  sliare  the  benefit  of  tiiis  grant — residents  of 
New  London,  Norwich,  Stonington,  Windham,  Plainfield,  and  other 
neighboring  towns.  The  list  comprised  not  only  ofiicers  and  soldiers 
but  ministers,  cliaplains  and  such  as  had  served  the  Colony  in  civil 
capacity  during  the  war.  April  17,  1706,  a meeting  was  held,  and  in 
accordance  with  a vote,  “ To  go  on  and  draw  lots  upon  that  part 
of  the  land  laid  out,”  the  grant  was  made  out  to  the  following 
proprietors : — 

Thomas  Wooster. 

Major  Edward  Palmes. 

Capt.  George  Denison. 

Sergt.  Thomas  Lefflngwell 
~Major  Wait  Winthrop. 

Rev.  James  Fitch. 

■"Capt.  James  Avery. 

“Sergt.  John  Frink, 
ames  Avery. 

"“John  and  Thomas  Avery. 

Joshua  Baker. 

John  Wicknor. 

Ephraim  Oolver. 

William  Potts. 

Edward  Colver. 

Samuel  Yeomans. 

John  Levins. 

“Aaron  and  John  Stark. 

James  York. 

Thomas  Bill. 

“Thomas  Minor. 

Richard  Bushnell. 

Samuel  Lothrop. 

Solomon  Tracy. 

John  Wiley. 

Samuel  Fitts. 

Robert  Plank. 

Peter  Spicer. 

Jonathan  Rudd. 

Richard  Cook. 

Thomas  Parke. 

Henry  Elliot. 

Thomas  Bliss. 

Ira  Wheeler. 

Peter  Crosse. 

Jonathan  Gennings. 

Caleb  Hobbes. 

Joh-n  Gallup. 

Adam  and  William  Gallup. 

“Nath.  Cheesborough. 

“‘Ephraim  Minor. 

“John  and  Samuel  Minor. 

John  Ashcraft. 

Joshua  Holmes. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Johnson. 

Joseph  Wheeler. 

Moses  Wheeler. 

Daniel  Tracy. 

"Edmund  Fanning. 

John  Shaw. 

-Ebenezer  Billings. 


-John  Fish. 

-Samuel  Fish. 

Win.  Williams. 

-George  Denison. 

Win.  Denison. 

Nath.  Bidlow. 

Henry  Stephens. 
Edward  Fanning. 

John  & Thomas  Fanning, 
John  Bennet. 

William  Bennet. 

Thomas  Rose. 

Philip  Bill. 

Dewey  Springer. 

Ezekiel  Maynor, 

William  Wheeler. 

Win.  Roberts. 

John  Denison. 

Matthew  Griswold. 
Richard  Lord. 

Stephen  De  Wolf. 

Henry  Peterson. 

Daniel  Crumb. 

Richard  Smith. 


Jonathan  Armstrong. 
"Samuel  Stanton. 

•Robert  & Daniel  Stanton. 
James  Morgan. 

John  Kinne. 

John  Lashuin. 

John  Woodhouse. 

Joseph  Morgan. 

. Nath.  Parke. 

William  Douglas. 
'IVIanasseh  Minor. 

James  Willet. 

-James  Noyes. 

John  Stanton. 

Joseph  Stanton. 

-;Toshua  Abell. 

Thomas  Rhoad. 

William  Knight. 

Matthew  Jones. 

Richard  Dart. 

Samuel  Hough. 

William  Hough. 

Abel  More. 

Jeremiah  Blaque. 


John  and  Francis  Smith.  John  Plumb. 


Samuel  Stephens. 
Nicholas  Cottrell. 
Moses  Hintly. 

Henry  Hall. 

John  Paraiton. 

Henry  Bennet. 
William  Champlin. 
Samuel  Rogers. 

John  Choler. 

Capt.  Pembleton. 
John  Hill. 

Samuel  Frisbie. 
Samuel  Struther. 
John  Plant. 

Samuel  Fox. 

Jacob  Foye. 
"Clement  Minor. 
William  Pendall. 
Daniel  Grubbins. 
John  Hough. 

Thomas  Williams. 
Joseph  Waterhouse. 
Samuel  Robbins. 
Stephen  Richardson. 
Floger&  Sam’l  Rich 
"Gershom  Palmer. 


Tho.  Hungerford. 
John  Packer. 
Samuel  Packer. 
Nath.  Holt. 

Robert  Lord. 

John  Wade. 
Richard  Smith. 
Edward  DeWolf. 
Aaron  Huntley. 
James  Murphy. 
Robert  Holmes. 
Daniel  Comstock. 
George  Chappel. 
Thurston  Risnond. 
Hugh  Rowland. 
John  Lothrop. 
James  Welch. 
Daniel  Clark. 
Edward  Shipman. 
Joseph  Ingraham. 
James  Danielson. 
Joseph  Colver. 
William  Billings. 
Jonathan  Birch. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  equal  lots  were  laid  out  in  the  Volunteers’ 
Land,  some  of  the  proprietors  receiving  but  half  a sliare.  Samuel  Coy 
was  allowed  eigiity  acres — a parcel  of  land  already  surveyed — and 
Samuel  Fish  to  take  his  lot  where  he  had  made  imi)rovement.  The 
latter  was  probably  the  first  settler.  Very  little  jirogress  was  made  for 
several  years.  The  soil  was  poor,  the  location  remote  and  incon- 
venient, ottering  few  inducements  to  settlers.  Landed  afiairs  wei'e 
managed  by  the  previous  committee.  The  thousand  acres  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  company  were  laid  out  in  the  south  of  the  tract,  in  a 
strip  four  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty-five  rods  from  north. to 
soutli,  and  sold  to  Thomas  Banister  for  £lfiO,  May  22,  170S.  At  the 
request  of  ihe  })ro[)rietors,  tlie  name  of  Voluntown  was  appropriately 
given  to  the  plantation.  Tlie  settler  next  following  Samuel  Fish  is 
believed  to  have  been  John  (Jallup — the  Plainfield  “ land-grabber  ” — 
choosing  a home  in. a plantation  where  land  grabbing  could  be  more 
freely  exercised,  and  settling  in  the  northeast  of  the  township  on 
Wassa(piassick  Lake,  about  1710.  AVry  few  of  the  volunteers  took 
})ersonal  ])ossession  of  their  allotments.  John  and  Francis  Smith, 
Robert  l^arke  and  one  or  two  otliers,  settled  after  a time  within  the 
township.  Some  of  the  proprietors  sold  out  their  rights  at  an  early 
date,  receiving  five,  six,  eight,  eleven  and  twelve  pounds  an  allotment. 
“ A })air  of  come-four  year-old  steers  ” was  once  exchanged  for  eighty- 
six  acres.  Others  retaineiLtheir  shares  through  life,  renting  out  farms 
whenever  practicable.  Settlers  came  in  slowly,  taking  up  land  in 
various  localities.  Thomas  Reynolds  settled  near  Pawcatuck  Lake  ; 
Thomas  (yoles  in  the  south  of  the  tract.  John  Campbell,  John  Saiford, 
Obadiah  Rhodes  an<l  Samuel  Whalley  were  among  the  earliest-  in- 
habitants of  Voluntown.  In  1714,  attempt  was  made  to  lay  out  more 
land  and  facilitate  settlement.  At  a meeting  of  the  committee  in 
Norwich,  it  was  agreed,  “ To  send  out  three  persons  to  gain  as  good 
understanding  as  they  can  come. at  where  Uncas’  hereditary  bounds  go 
from  station  to  station,  so  far  as  Voluntown  is  concerned.”  Manasseh 
Minor  was  appointed  for  this  work,  with  liberty  to  call  out  such  Indians 
as  were  best  able  to  give  light.  Lieutenant  Lefiingwell,  Captains 
Richard  Bushnell,  James  Avery,  John  Hough  and  John  Prentts, 
Lieutenant  Solomon  Tracy,  Deacon  Manasseh  Minor  and  Mr.  John 
Gallup  were  elected  committee  for  the  management  of  the  plantation, 
and  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  “ the  liberty  of  appearing  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  volunteers  as  there  should  be  occasion.” 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  lots  were  laid  out  during  the  summer 
by  Prentts,  Minor  and  Gallup  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  The  one 
liundred  and  forty-fifth  lot  was  laid  out  to  John  Stoyell  on  Benajah 
Buslmell’s  right,  adjoining  the  southeast  corner  of  Plainfield  at  the 
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foot  of  Egunk  Hill.  Three  other  lots  in  this  vicinity  were  also  laid 
ont  to  ]\lD_^oyell.  This  gentleman — afterwards  “ school-master  in 
Pomfret” — purchased  much  other  land  in  Yohmtown  and  became  a 
prominent  actor  in  some  very  importaiit  controversies. 

The  loss  of  so  large  a portion  of  their  territory  to  Rhode  Island  was 
veiy  serious  to  the  Volunteers  and  their  right  to  a suitable  equivalent, 
was  the  first  to  be  urged  and  maintained  by  the  committee.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1715,  they  petitioned  the  General  Assembly,  that  the  Colony  land 
lying  north  of  their  tract  might  be  annexed  to  it  in  place  of  that  taken 
froin  them.  This  was  the  “ vacant  land”  so  persistently  besought  by 
Plainfield,  and  already  occupied  by  some  of  her  former  inhabitants. 
A grant  of  three  hundred  acres  allowed  to  the  Reverend  IMr.  Coit  of 
Plainfield,  in  this  country  land — laid  out  north  of  Egunk  Hill,  where 
the  Providence  road  ci-ossed  IVIoosup’s  River — was  conveyed  by  him  to 
Francis  Smith  and  Miles  Jordan,  who  there  established  themselves, 
north  of  Yohmtown.  Smith  soon  put  up  a mill  and  opened  his  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  travelers.  The  lack  of  a bridge  at  this  point 
was  found  a great  inconvenience,  as  the  river  was  high  and  often 
dangerous.  Smith  and  Jordan  prepared  timber  and  petitioned  in  1714, 
for  a committee  to  select  a suitable  place,  and  there  erected  a suitable 
and  convenient  bridge,  receiving  in  payment,  one,  ninety  and  the  other 
sixty  acres  of  land,  on  the  Providence  road.  This  convenient  road  and 
pleasant  locality  soon  attracted  other  settlers — John  Smith,  Ebenezer 
and  Thomas  Dow,  Robert  and  Jolm  Park,  Robert  Williams,  Nathaniel 
French  and  others — who  attended  church  and  enjoyed  privileges  in 
Plainfield  and  joined  with  its  inhabitants  in  1715,  in  petitioning  for 
annexation  of  the  country  land  to  that  township.  The  Assembly  con- 
sidered the  applications  and  ordered  a plot  of  the  land  in  question  to 
be  made — if  either  of  the  parties  petitioning  would  be  at  the  charge  of 
it — together  with  an  account  of  said  land  that  so  it  might  be  able  to 
resolve  upon  its  future  regulation. 

Probably  neither  party  chose  to  assume  the  charge  of  this  survey  as 
the  matter  was  left  unsettled  for  several  years.  Yohmtown  meanwhile 
increased  slowly  in  population,  but  made  few  other  advances.  May  8, 
1718,  William  Roberts,  Jolm  Stoyell,  Samuel  Butler,  Miles  Jordan, 
Richard  Williams  and  Samuel  Church — inhabitants  of  Yohmtown  and 
the  country  land  north  of  it — represented  to  the  General  Court  “ their 
miserable  estate  and  condition,  living  in  Yohmtown  and  being  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  meeting-hou.se  and  destitute  of  y®  public  wor- 
ship of  God  and  ever  likely  to  be,  land  being  so  much  broken  and 
nothing  but  barren  pine -holes  and  never  likely  to  be  inhabited  so  as  to 
maintain  a minister  (unless  it  be  remedied  by  your  Honors).”  The 
remedy  proposed  by  these  petitioners,  was  that  the  Yoluntown  proprie- 
tors should  have  their  property  to  themselves,  as  specified  by  the  grant. 
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viz.,  all  south  of  old  Greenwich  Path,  while  all  the  land  north  of 
that  path,  together  with  Egunk  Hill  and  the  vacant  country  land, 
should  be  made  one  town  and  incorporated  with  civil,  military 
and  ecclesiastic  powers,  that  so  they  might  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  gospel  and  have  a gospel  ministry.  This  proposal  to  leave  the 
greater  part  of  Voluntown  out  in  the  cold  and  establish  church 
ordinances  in  the  more  attractive  region  northward,  was  rejected  by 
both  houses.  A still  more  earnest  petition  signed  by  John  and 
Samuel  Gallup,  John  and  Francis  Smith,  Thomas  Cole,  Joshua  Jatfrey 
and  others  was  sent  in  October,  begging  the  Court  to  consider 
their  deplorable  condition,  still  destitute  of  public  means  of  grace 
after  so  many  years  of  settlement.  Captain  Daniel  Brewster,  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  Backus  and  Mr.  John  Spi'ague  were  then  appointed 
a committee,  to  view  the  circumstances  of  Voluntown  and  the  land 
lying  eastward  of  Plainfield,  and  make  report  at  the  next  Assembly. 
They  found  eleven  fimiilies  settled  within  the  limits  of  Voluntown, 
numbering  “about  119  souls,”  some  of  them  in  low  circumstances, 
yet  a considerable  number  more  good  inhabitants  designed  to  be 
there  soon  and  many  more  that  would  come  if  encouraged  by  Court ; 
in  the  country  land  north  they  found  twelve  houses  and  families, 
and  reported  to  the  Court,  that  neither  the  bounds  of  Voluntown 
as  already  granted,  nor  the  lands  north  not  annexed  were  sufficient 
alone  to  make  a good  parish,  but  that  a good  parish  might  be 
made  consisting  partly  of  both.  The  Assembly  then  oi’dered.  May, 
1719,  that  so  much  of  the  lands  lying  north  of  the  present  bounds 
of  Voluntown  and  east  of  the  bounds  of  Plainfield,  as  should  be 
needful  for  the  making  a good  parish  there  for  comfortable  carrying 
on  the  worship  of  God,  should  be  annexed  to  Voluntown  and  forever 
after  be  accounted  within  the  bounds  of  that  town.  The  committee 
previously  appointed  were  to  perform  this  work  and  also  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  Government’s  right  to  said  land  to  such  good  inhabitants 
as  should  be  willing  to  settle  upon  them — the  money  so  obtained  to  be 
appropriated  towards  building  a state-house  at  Hartford.  The  addition 
thus  granted  included  the  territory  of  the  present  town  of  Sterling, 
save  a mile  in  length  at  the  northern  extremity,  which  was  left  in  the 
possession  of  the  Colony. 

The  survey  and  annexation  were  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  John  Plumb,  surveyor  for  New  London  County,  and  thirty  lots  laid 
out  and  made  over  to  the  following  purchasers : — 

James  Welch.  Ebenezer  Cooper.  Robert  Williams. 

.Tnrncis  Penn.  Ebenezer  Dow.  John  Smith. 

Thomas  Ross,  two  lots.  Josiah  French.  John  Jordan. 

William  Harris.  Capt.  Thomas  Williams.  Robert  Park. 

Joshua  Jetfries.  Thomas  Dow.  Miles  Jordan. 

Samuel  Butler.  Henry  Cobb.  Ishmael  Speek. 

John  Park. 
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One  lot  was  reserved  for  the  future  minister.  Some  “ laid  out  m 
woods,”  were  probably  unsalable.  Some  of  the  purchasers  were  well- 
known  residents  of  Plainfield;  others  were  already  settled  in  Volun- 
town  on  the  addition  ; a few  were  new  inhabitants.  Their  purchases 
were  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Gen.  Assembly,  October,  1719,  on  con- 
dition, that  each  should  “have  a tenantable  house  and  settle  themselves 
within  the  space  of  three  years  and  continue  to  live  there  three  years 
after  such  settlement,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  said  purchase.”  The 
horse-brand  assigned  for  the  settlement  was  the  figure  U. 

The  residents  in  the  former  north  part  of  Yoluntown  and  the  addi- 
tion, who  had  hoped  to  secure  a snug  little  township  by  themselves, 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  transfer  to  a poor,  unsettled,  rambling 
township,  and  would  have  even  preferred  absorption  by  Plainfield. 
Lands  formerly  used  as  commons  were  now  distributed  to  private 
owners.  Some  of  these  dissatisfied  settlers  joined  with  Plainfield  in 
agitation  for  a re-settlement.  John  Smith  and  John  Stoyell  thus  told 
their  own  story  to  the  Assembly  : — 

“ Honored  Gentlemen. — After  the  committee  had  well  viewed  land  in  Vol- 
untown  and  north  of  it — having  a peculiar  regard  to  Parish  discipline  and  not 
willing  to  settle  any  too  remote  from  the  place  of  worship — said  committee 
went  to  Plainfield’s  northeast  corner  and  run  the  line  south  one  mile  . . . 

and  then  run  the  line  east  to  y®  supposed  line  between  the  Colonies  and  began 
to  lay  out  lots  and  dispose  of  them  to  such  as  they  saw  reason  to  admit 
inhabitants,  six  lots  bounded  north  on  said  line,  and  continued  laying  out 
and  granting  and  disposing  southward  from  the  above  six  lots,  joining  lot 
to  lot  to  the  number  of  twenty-two — whereupon,  the  inhabitants  thereupon 
will  not  be  well  able  to  subsist  without  outlet  and  commonage.  Southward, 
they  can  not  well  be  accommodated  by  reason  of  ye  barrenness  of  the  land, 
and  being  so  remote  from  most  of  them  and  also  a river,  and  very  steep 
land  on  each  side,  which  is  not  convenient  for  cattle  to  travel  up  and  down — 
wherefore,  we  are  necessitated  to  pray  your  Honors  to  grant  us  the  mile  of 
land  on  the  north  . . without  which,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  subsist, 

neither  to  pay  our  duty  to  church  and  commonwealth.  We  pray  you  to  render 
compassion  as  fathers  to  their  children,  leaving  it  with  you  to  do  as  you  think 
best  in  behalf  of  purchase  and  inhabitants.” 

Twenty-seven  inhabitants  of  Yolimtown  also  petitioned  for  this 
strip  of  land  and  even  oflTered  fifty  pounds  for  it,  but  all  were  denied 
and  the  mile  north  of  Yoluntown  remained  for  several  years  in  conten- 
tion between  that  township,  Plainfield  and  Killingly. 


XXXYL 
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OF  MR.  DORRANCE. 

Proprieto’;s  of  Yoluntown  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
addition  secured  to  them  and  encouraged  to  hope  that  after  so 
long  delay  they  might  cany  out  “ their  intended  purpose  of  settling  a 
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plantation  accommodable  for  a Christian  society.”  Many  of  the  original 
owners  were  now  deceased,  but  their  children  or  representatives  main- 
tained their  interest  in  the  grant.  At  a meeting  of  proprietors,  April 
26,  1720,  it  was  voted,  That  five  thousand  acres  lying  near  the  pond 
at  the  head  of  Pawcatuck  River,  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion 
of  the  committee  to  such  gentlemen  as  may  best  serve  the  interests  of 
Volunteers.  In  modern  phrase,  the  lands  were  to  be  placed  “where 
they  would  do  the  most  good."  The  continued  encroachments  of 
Rhode  Island  made  them  anxious  to  secmre  favor  in  high  places.  In 
accordance  with  this  vote,  a thousand  acres  of  land  were  presented  to 
Governor  Saltonstall ; another  thousand  to  Jeremiah  Dunimer,  agent 
for  Connecticut  in  Great  Britain  ; five  hundred,  each,  to  William  Pit- 
kin, Richard  Christophers,  Samuel  Eels,  Joseph  Talcott  and  Roger 
Wolcott ; two  hundred,  each,  to  Jonathan  Law  and  James  VYads- 
worth ; one  hundred  to  Caleb  Bushnell  and  fifty  to  John  Stoyell — but 
whether  the  interests  of  the  Volunteers  were  promoted  by  this  disposi- 
tion, is  not  apparent.  In  response  to  a request  from  the  agents  of 
Voluntown,  a deed  of  release  and  quit-claim  to  all  the  lands  within  the 
grants  was  confirmed  to  the  proprietors  by  the  Assembly. 

The  inhabitants  of  Voluntown,  encouraged  by  the  addition  of  terri- 
tory and  the  arrival  of  new  settlers,  began  to  take  some  preliminary 
steps  towards  organization  as  a township.  In  the  autumn  of  1720,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  wa^  secured  for  a minister  and  the  first  recorded 
public  act  of  the  inhabitants,  March  14,  1721,  was  the  choice  of  Robert 
Park  and  Jacob  Bacon,  “ to  go  to  treat  with  y®  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson 
of  y®  reason,  of  his  inclining  to  depart  from  us,  and  whether  we  can 
possibly  keep  him.”  John  and  Francis  Smith  were  chosen  as  assistants. 
A))iil  25.  NaUmniel  De^e  and  Jacob  Bacon  were  ordered,  “ to  draw 
up  something  in  writing  to  send  up  to  y®  General  Assembly  in  May, 
relating  to  our  present  circumstances.”  This  writing,  asking  for  power 
to  lay  a tax,  and  town  privileges,  was  carried  to  the  Assembly  by 
Francis  Smith  and  called  out  the  following  enactment : — 

“ That  all  the  Volunteers  rights  or  lots  (whether  greater  or  lesser)  in 
number  of  acres,  within  the  original  grants  in  said  town,  is  hereby  taxed  at 
eight  shillings  per  year  for  the  term  of  five  years  next  ensuing,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a minister  and  building  a meeting-house  in  said  town;  and  the  one 
thousand  acres  that  Mr.  'riiomas  Banister,  deceased,  bought  of  the  proprietors 
of  said  town  is  hereby  taxed  at  three  pounds  per  ^mar  for  the  term  and  use 
aforesaid;  and  the  addition  that  was  added  in  1711),  to  said  town  ...  is 
likewise  taxed  at  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  so  likewise  in  lesser  or 
greater  quantities  for  the  terms  and  use  aforesaid.” 

^Licutemiut  Cbristoplier  Avery,  Mr.  John  Gallup,  Mr.  Robert  Parke, 
Samuel  W bailey  and  Fbenezer  Dow  were  aj)pointed  a committee  to  set 
up  notification  of  this  tax  with  power  to  distrain  u])on  tbe  personal 
estate,  of  any  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  bis  proportion — tbe  money 
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to  be  paid  to  Captain  Williams  of  Plainfield,  treasurer  to  receive  and 
disburse  it.  The  committee  was  empowered  to  act  jointly  with  the 
committee  foi‘  the  proprietors  of  old  Yoluntown,  in  settling  a minister’s 
salaiy  out  of  this  present  tax  and  to  improve-  all  the  residue  of  the 
money  for  building  a meeting  house.  And  it  was  farther  provided  that 
if  the  tax  thus  I’aised  should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  ends  s])ecified, 
inhabitants  and  proprietors  should  have  power  to  levy  a rate  upon  all 
the  ratable  estate  so  far  as  might  be  needful. 

The  Assembly  also  granted  unto  the  inhabitants  of  Yoluntown,  the 
])Ower  and  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  town  officers,  and  carrying 
on  their  own  town  alFairs,  and  if  any  difficulty  should  arise  among  the 
inhabitants  and  proprietors  about  placing  the  meeting-house,  the  mat- 
ter should  be  determined  by  a committee  from  the  Assembly.  Owners 
of  lands  sold  for  i-ates  were  allowed  liberty  of  redemption  on  payment 
of  necessary  charges. 

Thus  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  grant  to  the  Yolunteers, 
the  tract  then  assigned  them  was  invested  with  town  privileges. 
Town  government  was  organized  June  20,  1721.  Justice  Williams 
of  Plainfield  served  as  moderator  and  administered  the  oath  to  public 
officers.  Jacob  Bacon  was  chosen  town-clerk  ; John  Gallup,  John 
Safford,  Ebenezer  Cooper,  tSamuel  Whalley  and  Nathaniel  French, 
selectmen;  Thomas  Cole,  constable;  Francis  Smith,  toller.  Thirty- 
seven  persons  were  admitted  inhabitants,  showing  a large  increase 
since  the  addition  of  territory.  It  was  voted  to  call  a minister  to 
settle  among  us  here — Joseph  Watson.  Mr.  Watson  declined  and 
^Mr.  Billings  was  secured — afterwards  settled  over  Canada  Society. 
Meetings  were  held  on  the  Sabbath  for  divine  service  at  Thomas  Cole’s 
in  the  south,  and  John  Smith’s  in  the  north  of  the  town,  alternately. 
In  December,  it  was  voted.  To  call  Mr.  Billings  to  preach  Sabbath  days 
through  the  winter.  John  Tyler,  Obadiah  Rhodes  and  Fbenezer  Dow 
were  added  to  the  selectmen.  A pound  for  tlie  town  was  ordered  at 
Francis  Smith’s  house.  Three  men  were  chosen  “to  lay  out  highways 
least  to  y®  damage  of  y^  owners  of  land  and  y*’  best  advantage  for  the 
neighborhood.”  It  was  voted,  “That  those  admitted  by  y®  Colony’s 
committee  to  be  proprietors  in  Yoluntown  should  not  act  with  y® 
present  inhabitants  in  the  prudential  affairs  of  y®  town.”  As  none  but 
“ wholesome  inhabitants”  were  desirable,  Jethro  Jeffard  was  required 
forthwith  to  depart  out  of  town  on  penalty  of  transportation,  and 
Joseph  Tiffany  received  soon  after  a similar  summary  sentence  of  banish- 
ment. John  Smith,  at  the  crossing  of  Moosup's  River,  received  liberty 
from  the  selectmen  and  grand  jurors  to  keep  a house  of  entei  tainment. 

The  location  of  the  meeting-house  already  excited  discussion  and 
differences — the  awkward  shape  of  the  town,  eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
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ill  length  and  only  three  or  four  in  width,  making  it  extremely  difficult 
to  accommodate  its  scattered  inhabitants.  In  March,  1722,  “it  was 
voted  clearly”: — 

“ That  we  shall  begin  on  the  south  side  of  Thomas  Bannister’s  land  and  so 
measure  a north  line  to  ye  north  end  of  Voluntown  and  then  to  make  a centre 
upon  said  line,  by  running  one  east  and  west,  and  to  begin  at  Rhode  Is- 
land’s pretended  line  and  so  to  y®  west  line  of  Voluntown  and  so  to  make  a 
centre  on  y®  said  north  and  south,  east  and  west  lines,  'and  not  to  vary  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  centre.  John  Safford  and  Samuel  Butler 
were  chosen  to  carry  the  chain,  John  Gallup  and  John  Tyler  as  selectmen  to  see 
that  the  chain  be  truly  carried  and  John  Smith  to  carry  ye  compass,  and  to 
begin  said  work  April  24,  and  proceed  until  it  be- completed,  and  all  were 
sworn  to  a faithful  discharge  of  ye  work.” 

The  work  was  faithfully  discharged  according  to  instructions  and  on 
April  27,  the  committee  reported,  “ That  they  found  the  centre  of 
Voluntown  westerly  of  the  west  clump  of  pines  on  Pine  Hill,  a place 
not  suitable,  and  had  selected  a spot  one-fourth  of  a mile  north-west 
from  it” — a site  two  miles  northeast  of  the  present  Line-meeting-house. 
The  town  accepted  the  report,  and  in  October  following,  voted,  “ To 
build  a meeting-house  thirty  feet  by  twenty-six  and  sixteen  stud.” 
Thomas  Cole,  John  Gallup  and  Ebenezer  Dow  were  chosen  to  take 
care  of  building  meeting-house  until  it  be  built,  and  to  find  a suitable 
burying-place,  and  to  secure  not  less  than  three  acres  of  land  for  both 
purposes.  Meetings  were  to  be  held  alternately  at  John  Smith’s  and 
Ebenezer  Dow’s  till  the  meeting-house  be  fit  to  meet  in. 

As  sheep  and  swine  as  ^ell  as  cattle  were  allowed  to  go  at  large,  a 
large  number  of  pounds  was  found  needful.  People  north  of  Moosup’s 
River  were  allowed  to  build  a pound  by  the  house  of  Samuel  Butler ; 
those  south  of  Eunk  Swamp,  the  privilege  of  one  by  Samuel  Whalley’s. 
Twelve  persons  protested  against  this  vote,  “ the  town  not  being  bound 
and  the  Colony  line  not  run  and  it  being  doubtful  if  these  people  could 
be  claimed  as  inhabitants.”  A pound  was  also  built  near  Jacob  Bacon’s. 
Efforts  were  made  to  secure  a permanent  minister,  Mr.  Billings  having 
declined  a call.  It  was  stated  that  Robert  Campbell  sent  for  “ Mr. 
Boyd,  reported  to  be  an  orthodox  minister,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  us,”  but  his  success  is  not  reported.  Samuel  Dorrance  next  appeared 
and  gave  such  good  satisfaction  that  he  was  invited  in  December  to 
preach  till  the  following  May.  Mr.  Dorrance  was  a Scotch  Pi’esby- 
terian,  lately  arrived  from  Ireland,  a graduate  of  Glasgow  University, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1711,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  and 
bringing  with  him  satisfiictory  testimonials  of  his  ministerial  character 
and  standing  from  several  Associations  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Far- 
ther acquaintance  confirmed  the  favorable  impression  first  made  by 
him,  and  April  17,  1725,  the  Voluntown  people  met  together  to  give 
liim  a formal  call.  They  decided,  first,  to  give  him  a call  in  writing, 
and  give  in  their  votes  by  subscription,  “ every  man  that  was  for  y® 
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settlement'’  desiring  to  liave  tlieir  names  entered  to  the  following 
document : — 


“ We,  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  Voluntown,  having  by  ye  provi- 
dence of  God  had  for  some  considerable  time  ye  opportunity  to  experience 
your  ministerial  gifts  and  qualifications,  by  which  we  have  received  such 
satisfaction  and  are  so  weli  contented  that  it  has  pieased  God  to  inciine  us  to 
give  you  a call  to  settle  with  us  in  ye  work  of  the  gospei  ministry,  and  in 
case  of  acceptance,  agree  to  give  you  sixty  pounds  a year  for  the  present, 
and  also  fifty  pounds  in  such  species  as  shall  be  suitable  to  promote  your 
building  or  settlement. 

3.  Ye  town  does  give  tlieir  free  vote  that  you  shall  have  that  lot  laid  out  by 
the  committee  for  the  minister  that  should  settle  with  us  — 


John  Smith. 
Thomas  Cole. 
John  Keigwin. 
Richard  Williams. 
Samuel  Church. 
Robert  Campbell. 
John  Campbell. 
Roliert  Jackson. 
Robert  Miller. 
Thomas  Gallup. 


Daniel  Dill. 

Robert  Parke. 
Benjamin  Williams. 
John  Gallup. 

Nath.  Ayers. 

John  Ayers. 

Samuel  Gallup. 
Thomas  Dow. 
Ebenezer  Dow. 
Joseph  Marsh. 


John  Ashcraft. 
William  Thomas. 
William  Deane. 
Ephraim  Dow. 
Thomas  Weich. 
Jonathan  Roberts. 
Nath.  Deane. 

Jos (Fph  iTo wditch. 
Noah  Rogers. 
Jacob  Bacon.” 


A negative  was  called  for,  but  not  one  answered.  On  the  same  day, 
a number  of  those  present,  as  a special  token  of  their  love  and  good- 
will for  their  prospective  minister,  offered  the  following  free  gifts  over 
and  above  their  equal  proportion  raised  by  vote  of  the  town  : — 


John  Smith,  five  thousand  shingles. 

Thomas  Cole,  three  pounds  money,  in 
shingie  nails- 

John  Gallup,  five  pounds,  in  work. 

Robert  Parke,  three  pounds,  in  boards 
and  plank. 

Daniel  Church,  carting. 

Samuel  Gallup,  five  pounds,  money. 

Thomas  Gallup,  breaking  up  two 
acres  of  land. 

James  Marsh,  money. 

Robert  Campbell,  work. 

William  Thomas,  two  hundred  of 
clab-boards. 

William  Gallup,  ten  shillings. 

Nath.  Deane,  one  pound,  money. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  work. 

After  due  deliberation,  Mr.  Don 
the  call.  August  16,  Samuel  Day. 


John  Campbell,  two  hundred  clab- 
boards. 

Robert  Miller,  work. 

Samuel  Church,  work. 

Robert  Jackson,  one  thousand 
shiiigles. 

Win.  Parke,  work. 

John  Ashcraft,  work. 

Samuel  Gallup,  a cow  and  calf. 

Daniel  Dill,  work. 

Jacob  Bacon,  work. 

Stephen  Richardson,  two  pounds, 
monej". 

Deacon  Jacob  Warren,  Plainfield, 
two  pounds  ten,  money. 

John  Butler,  one  pound  ten,  money. 

William  Deane,  one  pound,  money. 

•ance,  with  humble  thanks,  accejited 
Robert  Parke,  John  Smitli,  Samuel 


Church,  Nath,  Deane,  Jacob  Bacon,  Thomas  Cole  and  John  Gallup 
were  appointed  a committee  to  ap])ly  themselves  to  the  Association 
next  at  Groton,  and  take  their  advice  about  the  ordination  of  Mr. 


Dorrance  and  to  act  according  to  their  direction  and  to  take  care  of 
what  is  needful  to  be  done.  The  Association  having  examined  the 
credentials  of  Mr.  Dorrance,  signified  to  the  committee  their  approval 
of  their  choice  and  readiness  to  assist  in  his  regular  and  orderly  settle- 
ment; the  Assembly  granted  the  usual  liberty,  and  on  October  15, 
1728,  a fast  was  kept  preparatory  to  ordination.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coit 
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of  Plainfield  ])reaclied  in  the  morning,  ]Mr.  Lord  of  Preston  in  the 
afternoon,  after  which,  “such  as  were  in  full  coinmnnioii  and  clothed 
with  satisfactory  testimonials^ — in  order  that  they  might  distinguish 
themselves  from  heretics  and  other  erroneous  persons  ” — subscribed  the 
following  confession  and  obligations  : — 


“ We  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  is  a perfect  rule  of  fiiith  and  obedience, 
and  acknowledge  and  believe  that  confession  of  faith  composed  by  the  Kev. 
Assembly  of  divines,  sitting  at  Westminster : — 


Samuel  Dorrance. 
Kobert  Gordon. 
Thomas  Cole. 

John  Kasson. 

John  Campbell. 
Kobert  Campbell. 
Samuel  Campbell. 
John  Gordon. 
Alexander  Gordon. 
Ebenezer  Dow. 
John  Keigwin. 
William  llamilton. 
Kobert  llopkin. 


John  Smith. 

Daniel  Dill 
Thomas  Welch. 
Jacob  Bacon. 

Daniel  Cass. 

John  Dorrance. 
George  Dorrance. 
Samuel  Church,  Jun. 
John  Dorrance,  Jun. 
Nathaniel  Deane. 
Vincent  Ikitterson. 
Itobert  Miller. 
Patrick  Parke. 


Samuel  Church. 

Adam  Kasson. 

William  Kasson. 

])avid  Hopkins. 

Charles  Campbell. 
Nath.  French. 

John  Gibson. 

James  Hopkins. 

John  and  Kobert  Parke. 
William  Kogers. 

John  Gallup.” 


Tliis  Yol unto wn  church,  thus  adopting  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  was  tlie  first,  and  long  the  only  Presbyterian  church  in 
Connecticut.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  whose  names  are  affixed  to 
this  Confession  signed  it  on  the  day  of  organization,  though  it 
was  evidently  a strong  and  vigorous  church  at  the  outset. 

Letters  were  sent  to  tli^  ministers  in  New  London,  Canterbury, 
Preston  new  society,  Plainfield  and  Killingly,  inviting  them  to  join  in 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Dorrance,  October  23.  Up  to  this  date,  the 
])roceedings  of  town  and  people  had  been  marked  by  entire  harmony 
and  unanimity,  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  ordination  a violent  oppo- 
sition was  manifested.  Various  contiicting  elements  were  working 
among  the  ])eople.  A large  number  of  new  inhabitants  had  arrived 
during  the  summer.  Mr.  Dorrance  had  been  accompanied  to  New 
England  by  several  families  of  Scotch-Ii'ish  Pi'esbyterians,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Yoluntown  and  settled  there,  buying  land  in  various 
localities.  Ilis  brothers,  John  and  George  Dorrance,  Gordons,  Camp- 
bells, Kassons,  Hopkins,  Keigwin,  Hamilton  and  Gibson  were  already 
admitted  as  inhabitants,  and  had  assisted  in  organizing  the  church. 
Tlie  advent  of  these  foreigners,  though  men  of  good  position  and 
excellent  character,  was  looked  upon  Avith  great  suspicion  by  the 
older  settlers.  A somewhat  loose  and  disorderly  population  had  pre- 
viously gathered  in  this  border  township,  inclined  like  their  Kbode 
Island  neighbors  to  ILaptist  sentiments,  averse  to  religious  restraints, 
and  especially  jealous  of  Popery  and  Presbyterianism.  Tlie  adoption 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  by  the  new  church  caused  immediate 
outbreak  and  rebellion.  The  Council  met  according  to  appointment — 
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the  Rev.  ^Messrs.  Lord,  Coit,  Estabrook  and  Fisk,  witli  their  messengers, 
and  were  proceeding  regularly  to  business  when,  to  their  ainazenient,  a 
number  of  peo[)le  aj)i)eared,  determined  to  obstiaict  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Dorrance,  and,  “ in  a riotous,  disorderly  and  un  christian  way,” 
without  waiting  for  prayer  or  cei'emony,  presented  the  subjoined 
remonstrance: — 

“ We,  whose  names  are  mider-written,  do  a.^yree  that  one  of  our  New  Eng- 
land people  may  be  settled  in  Voluntown  to  preach  the  gospel  to  us,  and  will 
oblige  ourselves  to  pay  him  yearly,  and  will  be  satistied,  honored  gentlemen, 
that  you  choose  one  for  us  to  prevent  unwholesome  inhabitants,  for  we  are 
afraid  Popery  and  Heresy  will  be  brought  into  the  land;  therefore,  we  protest 
against  settling  Mr.  Dorrance,  because  he  is  a stranger,  and  we  are  informed 
he  came  out  of  Ireland,  and  we  do  observe  that  since  he  has  been  in  town 
that  the  Irish  do  Hock  into  town,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  Irish  are  not 
wholesome  inhabitants,  and  upon  this  account  we  are  against  settling  Mr. 
Dorrance,  for  we  are  not  such  persons  as  you  take  us  to  be,  but  desire  the 
gospel  to  be  preached  by  one  of  our  own  and  not  by  a stranger,  for  we  can- 
not receive  any  benefit  for  neither  soul  nor  body,  and  we  would  pray  him  to 
withdraw  himself  from  us.” 

The  names  appended  to  this  docuinent  were  omitted  by  the  scribe, 
“ for  prudential  reasons,”  but  some,  he  says,  “ were  not  inhabitants  ; 
others,  such  as  call  themselves  Baptists ; others,  those  who  live  without 
God.”  Great  clamor  and  confusion  follovv^ed.  The  Council  passed  the 
day  in  hearing  these  opposers  repeat  their  reasons  over  and  over,  but 
the  second  day  achieved  the  following  “ result”: — 

“ 1.  Wc  esteem  the  objections  offered  by  the  defending  party  against  Mr. 
Dorrance’s  ordination,  invalid. 

2.  We  judge  the  people’s  call  of  Mr.  Dorrance  not  sufficient. 

3.  We  testify  our  firm  persuasion  that  Mr.  Dorrance’s  ministerial  abilities 
are  unexceptionable. 

4.  We  advise  Mr.  Dorrance  to  continue  to  preach,  and  the  people  to 
endeavor  a more  regular  and  comfortable  call.” 

This  decision  was  received  with  great  indignation  by  a majority  of 
the  town,  conscious  that  a minister  seldom  receiv^ed  a more  regular, 
unanimous,  hearty  and  every  way  “ comfortable  call,”  nor  did  they  hesi- 
tate to  accuse  the  ministers  of  Plainfield  and  Preston,  of  attempting  for 
selfish  and  interested  motives,  to  delay  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
Plainfield  and  Preston  cattle  had  hitherto  enjoyed  free  forage  on 
Voluntown  commons  and  their  owners  were  loth  to  resign  this  })rivilege. 
Report  of  these  proceedings  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Governor 
Saltonstall,  and  several  leading  ministers,  who  all  condemned  the  non- 
action of  the  Council  and  pronounced  the  “ call  ” sufficient.  The 
Governor  ordered  a ver^  strong  letter  to  be  wiitten,  directing  the 
Council  to  proceed  with  the  ordination,  but  Mr.  Lord  refused  to 
serve,  because  “ some  of  his  people  had  said  they  would  not  hear  him 
any  more  if  he  did,”  and  Mr.  Coit,  also,  “lest  his  people  should  be 
ofiended  at  him  in  being  accessory  to  deprive  them  of  outgo  for  their 
creatures.”  A new  Council  was  then  summoned,  from  the  churches  of 
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old  Preston,  Windliam  and  Canterbury,  which  met  December  12, 
1723.  A full  memorial  was  laid  before  them,  showing,  “That  when 
Mr.  Dorrance  was  called  not  one  moved  his  tongue  against  him,  but 
notwithstanding  their  unanimity,  peace  and  concord,  the  Devil  and 
wicked  men  raised  such  tumult,  noise  and  confusion,  to  the  scandal  of 
religion,  the  shame  of  our  nation  and  the  violation  of  our  laws  and 
privileges,  that  ordination  had  been  prevented.  These  persons,  it  was 
alleged,  not  only  opposed  the  settlement  of  a minister,  but  protested 
against  building  a meeting-house,  ojiposing  not  only  the  gospel  but 
the  civil  magistracy ; as  for  their  principles,  some  were  Baptists,  and 
some  could  not  be  said  to  be  of  any  ; their  arguments  were  made  of 
unchristian  aspersions,  showing  aversion  to  strangers,  contrary  to 
Ex.  xxii:.21;  John  xiii : 34.;  and  pretending  fear  of  heresy,  Pres- 
byterianism and  unwholesome  inhabitants — but,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  they  wei'e  more  afraid  that  men  would  see  their  actions ; while 
their  counsellors  in  adjoining  towns  had  still  another  end  in  view — 
Voluntown  lands  for  commons, — choosing  rather  to  have  outgo  for  their 
creatures  than  that  Voluntown  people  should  have  the  gospel  of  the 
Creator ; but  it  was  hoped  that  neither  noise,  nor  tumult,  nor  cunning 
dealing  would  hinder  the  Council  from  answering  the  expectation  of 
the  town.”  This  memorial  was  signed  by  John  Gallu}),  Thomas  Cole, 
John  Smith,  Jacob  Bacon,  Robert  Parke,  Samuel  Church  and  other 
leading  men.  The  Councib pronounced  call  and  i-easons  sufficient,  and 
ordained  Mr.  Dorrance  as  minister  of  Voluntown  church  and  township, 
by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  Jacob  Bacon  and  Ebenezer  Dow 
were  soon  after  elected  deacons. 
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ri^rihl  settlement  of  religious  ordinances  was  followed,  as  foreseen  by 
J-  Plainfield  and  Preston,  by  other  improvements  and  a more  rapid 
development.  In  1724,  John  Gallup  had  liberty  to  build  a dam  and 
sawmill,  “ where  he  hath  begun  on  y®  stream  that  runs  out  of  Mon- 
hungonnuck  Pond,”  and  Robert  Parke  was  allowed  a similar  privilege 
on  the  Moosnp.  The  landed  interests  of  the  town  were  still  managed 
by  the  proprietors,  and  their  meetings  held  at  New  London,  Norwich 
and  Stonington,  though  often  obstructed  by  great  rains,  heavy  floods, 
bad  roads  and  other  inconveniences.  As  the  original  records  of  the 
grant  were  kept  with  Captain  Bushnell  of  Norwich,  and  the  inhabitants 
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“ obliged  to  be  at  the  oppressive  and  painful  drudgery  of  going  twenty 
miles  to  him  for  a copy  of  anytliing  wanted,”  an  unsuccessful  attein))t 
was  made  to  have  them  transferred  into  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
kept  town  records.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Williams  of  Plainfield, 
in  1723,  a petition  was  sent  for  one  of  their  own  townsmen  to  serve  as 
treasurer  of  the  tax  money,  and  Jacob  Bacon  appointed  in  the  room  of 
their  deceased  friend.  Defects  in  laying  out  lots — lapping  one  upon 
another  and  want  of  proper  bounds — were  rectified  in  1724,  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  proprietors.  More  highways  were  'then  laid 
out,  and  pine  and  other  cedar  swamps  sequestered.  Various  new 
inhabitants  were  from  time  to  time  admitted. 

With  some  progress,  Voluntown  met  with  many  difficulties  and 
drawbacks.  The  bounds  of  the  town  were  disputed  on  every  side. 
Preston  and  Plainfield  averred  that  the  volunteers  encroached  uj)on 
their  limits,  and  endeavored  “to  swallow  up  some  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  government  lands  more  than  their  grant.”  The  Rhode 
Island  line  was  one  of  those  bounds  which  refused  to  stay  settled,  and 
again  and  again  the  inhabitants  of  Voluntown  were  “cutoff”  or 
“ beaten  back,”  while  an  internal  controversy  raged  with  still  greater 
violence  between  the  proprietors  of  the  original  grant  and  the  addition. 
John  Stoyell,  who  had  bought  up  many  rights  in  old  Voluntown,  as  it 
was  called,  was  very  active  in  this  controversy,  which  was  develo})ed 
in  laying  out  to  the  proprietors  the  patents  of  confirmation  granted  by 
the  General  Court  in  1720.  The  true  north  bound  of  the  original 
Volunteer’s  Land  was  the  point  at  issue. ' By  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
the  volunteers  were  to  begin  at  the  pond  at  the  head  of  Pawcatuck 
River — now  known  as  Bailey’s — “ and  from  thence  to  run  a north  line 
to  the  road  that  goeth  from  Norwich  to  Greenwich,  and  thence  a west 
line  to  Preston  bounds.”  It  was  claimed  by  Stoyell,  as  agent  for  the 
original  grantees,  that  these  instructions  had  not  been  followed,  and 
that  the  line  established  was  considerably  south  of  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  path,  which  had  been  intended.  Plainfield,  too,  “ had 
beat  back  Preston  half  a mile,”  so  that  the  west  end  of  the  bo-und  now 
abutted  on  Plainfield  instead  of  Preston  bounds,  as  ordered  by  the 
grant.  A petition  was,  therefore,  urged,  October,  1721,  “ That  the  old 
path  from  Norwich  to  Greenwich,  and  so  to  Plainfield  bounds,  might 
be  the  north  bound.” 

In  response  to  this  request,  and  to  petitions  frorn  Plainfield  and 
Preston,  Messrs.  John  Plumb,  Joshua  Ripley  and  Josiah  Conant  were 
ap[)ointed  a committee,  at  the  charge  of  the  Colony,  to  view  the  proper 
lines  of  Voluntown  according  to  the  several  grants,  and  also  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  country  land  adjoining.  These  gentlemen  met, 
September  17,  1722,  at  the  house  of  John  Amos,  in  Preston  ; heard  what 
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Preston  petitioners  offered,  and  then  followed  the  alleged  Vol untown 
bounds,  south,  east  and  north,  to  the  head  of  Pawcatuck  River,  and 
thence  traveled  north  in  search  of  Gi’eenwich  Path,  as  indicated  by  the 
gi'ant,  but  found  it  ‘‘very  uncertain  where  it  was,  and  hard  to  be  found 
by  reason  of  divers  paths  made  since.”  They  therefoi’e  ci’ossed  over 
to  the  west  side  of  the  town,  where  the  path  was  still  distinct,  and 
beginning  east  of  Plainfield  bounds,  ran  east  about  four  miles,  to  the 
Rhode  Island  bound,  where  a path  called  Dol wen’s  crossed  the  ancient 
Greenwich,  “and  the  agents  from  Plainfield  pleaded  that  this  was  the 
proper  place  to  begin  to  run  the  line,  and  from  Yoluntown  was 
objected  that  the  path  turned  from  this  place  more  northward,  and  they 
should  go  further.”  Here,  however,  they  stopped,  and  ran  from  this 
point  a line  due  west  a part  of  tlie  way  on  the  north  side  of  Greenwich 
Path,  then  south,  then  north  again,  till  they  came  to  Plainfield  line, 
four  miles  and  forty  rods  north  of  her  southeast  corner.  The  line  thus 
laid  down  was  considerably  north  of  that  previously  indicated,  and 
included  a large  slice  of  the  addition.  No  action  was  taken  upon  the 
report  of  this  committee. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  disputed  tract,  who  had  paid  for  their  farms  and 
expended  much  labor  and  pains  in  subduing  them,  were  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  pi’ospect  of  having  them  taken  away  from  them  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ])roprietors  of  old  Yoluntown,  and  in  a memoidal  presented 
to  the  General  Court,  October  11,  1722,  averred  for  themselves  and 
neighbors,  “ That  John  Stoyell,  for  several  years,  had  troubled  the 
Honorable  Court  with  a very  wrong  representation  of  the  land  of 
Yoluntown,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  a design  to  defraud  several 
of  the  inhabitants ; that  he  had  told  Thomas  Cole  and  John  Gallup, 
who  had  purchased  land  of  him,  that  he  should  not  hurt  their 
interests  they  being  his  good  friends,  but  as  for  Ebenezer  Dow,  he 
might  look  to  the  man  he  bought  of,  which  was  Thomas  Stevens,  for 
he  should  turn  the  said  Dow  off  his  land  ; that  Greenwich  Path  was 
eight  and  three-fourths  miles  from  the  south  line  of  Yoluntown,  while 
the  grant  allowed  but  six  ; that  the  lots  laid  out  in  the  addition  were 
all  sold  but  one,  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  and  that  a 
change  in  the  patent  would  be  to  the  great  loss,  if  not  ruin,  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  following  May,  Lieutenant  Lefiingwell 
and  Richard  Bushnell — committee  for  volunteers — represented  to  the 
Assembly  : — 

“That  Voluntown  was  not  yet  settled  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the 
Volunteers  and  their  heirs  were  under  dilhcult  circumstances.  1.  Because 
several  men  had  lots  laid  out  to  them,  which  other  towns  claim,  so  that  the 
Volunteers  did  not  know  whether  they  were  th(j  true  owners.  2.  The  tax- 
coiiimittee  had  sold  several  lots  for  one  year’s  tax.  3.  Prestonls  east  bounds 
were  never  lixed  as  ye  law  directs,  so  that  Voliintown’s  original  west  bounds 
are  uncertain.  They,  therefore,  prayed  for  a committee  to  view,  measure, 
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fix  bounds  and  likewise  to  examine  towns’  and  particular  persons’  claims,  so 
that  all  Voluntown’s  attairs,  together  with  riaintield’s  and  Preston’s,  may  be 
laid  before  Assembly,  by  which  means  they  hoped  Voluntcnvn  would  settle  and 
thrive,  and  needless  oaths  for  the  future  be  prevented.  Again,  in  the  act  of 
the  .Assembly,  if  inhabitants  and  proprietors  could  not  agree  about  the  meet- 
ing-house spot,  a committee  was  to  be  sent — and  the  inhabitants,  without 
consent  of  proprietors,  had  stated  a place  not  according  to  ye  righteousness 
thereof,  and  had  already  stated  dimensions — thirty-six  by  twenty-six, — and  so 
they  intended  to  swallow  up  the  proprietors’  money,  and,  therefore,  the  peti- 
tioners prayed  that  the  committee  might  have  power  to  state  place  .and 
suitable  dimensions — charge  to  come  out  of  tax-money.” 

On  the  other  side,  Preston  and  Plainfield  were  equally  urgent  in 
complaints  and  ))etitions,  showing:  — 

“ That  the  committee  to  run  Voluntown  lines  did  not  run  one  line  according 
to  order;  did  not  run  the  north  line  from  the  head  of  Pawcatuck  River  to 
Greenwich  Path,  for  they  did  not  go  there;  did  not  run  the  west  line;  did  not 
run  the  line  of  addition, — for  themselves,  they  did  not  begrudge  a good 
township  to  the  Volunteers,  for  they  well  deserve  it,  neither  would  they  have 
the  country  cheated  out  of  laud  that  would  fetch  thousands  of  pounds.” 

So  obscure  and  complicated  were  the  (juestioiis  and  interests  involved 
in  these  controversies,  that  the  various  committees  appointed  from 
time  to  time  wholly  failed  to  disentangle  them.  After  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  settle  their  difhculties,  James  Wadsworth  and  Hezekiah 
Brainard  were  appointed,  in  1726,  to  view  the  lands  of  Preston  and 
Voluntown,  and  inquire  into  the  whole  affair  relating  to  these  trouble- 
some towmships. 

The  erection  of  a house  of  worship  in  Voluntown  was  greatly 
delayed  by  these  controversies  and  others  of  a more  local  and  sectional 
character.  The  jealousy  excited  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners  and 
Pi'esbyterians  was  not  easily  allayed,  and  a lawless  element  long  con- 
tinued to  obstruct  peaceable  settlement.  The  chief  cause  of  delay 
was,  however,  dissatisfaction  wdth  the  site  selected.  The  northern  jiart 
of  Voluntown  was  much  the  more  jirosperous  and  populous.  The 
highway  to  Providence  with  its  good  bridge  across  the  Moosu}),  con- 
venient access  to  Plainfield  and  Killingly,  Smith’s  mill  and  tavern, 
better  land  and  other  attractions,  had  drawn  thither  the  better  class  of 
settlers.  Here  Mr.  Dorrance  was  settled,  between  what  is  now  called 
Sterling  Hill  and  Oneco.  John  and  George  Dorrance,  the  Gordons 
and  other  leading  families  had  also  settled  in  this  vicinity.  These 
settlers  were  very  averse  to  the  geographical  centre  found  with  so 
much  care  by  the  town’s  committee,  and  greatly  preferred  a fine,  com- 
manding hill  site,  a mile  from  the  Providence  highway — the  summit  of* 
Egunk, — now  known  as  Sterling  Hill.  Unable,  however,  to  induce 
the  town  to  reverse  its  decision,  they  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  May 
14,  1724,  showing: — 

“ That  the  town  agreed  first  that  the  meetiug-house  should  be  placed  iti  the 
centre,  which  is  not  the  centre  of  the  present  inhabitants,  but  in  an  obscure 
place,  far  from  the  country  road,  and  withal  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
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precipices  of  rocks  and  bad  lands, 'so  that  no  j^ood  ways  can  be  made  there 
without  excessive  charire  to  the  town,  and  betr  for  another  committee  : — 


Robert  Williams. 
William  Rogers. 
E.  Wheeler. 
James  Welch. 
Samuel  Welch. 
Ebenezer  Dow. 
Henry  Cobb. 
-John  Park. 


Jacob  Warren. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
William  Deane. 
Robert  Park. 
James  Marsh. 
Miles  Jordon. 
Samuel  Church. 
Jacob  Church. 


Joseph  Bugbee. 
Joshua  Jefferds. 
'Nathaniel  French. 
Christopher  Deane. 
John  Gordon.  ' 
Edmond  Gordon. 
David  Dill. 

Thomas  Howard.” 


Several  of  tliese  jietitioiiers  will  be  recognized  as  residents  of  Plain- 
field,  who  were  anxious  to  secure  this  meeting-house  in  the  north  of 
the  town  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  in  the  east  part  of  their  own 
township,  and  had  long  been  accustomed  to  meddle  in  Yoluntown 
affairs.  A committee  of  five,  was  accordingly  directed  to  repair  to 
Yoluntown,  view,  state,  and  ascertain  the  place  for  setting  their  first 
meeting  house — which  concurred  with  the  petitioners,  and  selected  the 
commanding  site  on  the  summit  of  Egunk  so  much  admired  by  them. 
Tlie  town  refused  to  accept  this  decision  of  the  committee,  and  declined 
to  make  any  provisions  for  building  a meeting-house  upon  this  site, 
llegardless  of  this  rebuff,  the  northern  residents  proceeded  to  collect 
timber  and  prepare  a foundation  under  the  su})ervision  of  Thomas 
Dow.  A letter  fj-om  John  Sprague  and  Joseph  Backus — the  com- 
mittee in  laying  out  the  addition — to  the  inhabitants  of  Yoluntown, 
advised  a still  further  reipoval  of  the  site  to  the  country  road,  “for 
the  benefit  of  the  noith  part  of  the  ways,  as  more  convenient  for 
strangers  and  travelers ; also  to  move  the  minister’s  lot.”  Benefits 
ensuing,  they  thought  would  more  than  countervail  any  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  lower  inhabitants,  who,  many  of  them  could  attend  public 
worship  in  Preston.  This  suggestion  was  rejected,  and  in  November, 
Thomas  Dow  succeeded  in  raisins;  a meetino;-house  frame  on  Esrunk 
Hill.  The  town  still  refused  supplies  and  pro})Osed  to  petition  for  a 
new  committee.  In  January,  1725,  twenty-seven  subscribers  judged 
it  necessary  for  the  benefit  and  peace  of  the  town  to  acquiesce  in  the 
place  ascertained  by  the  Court’s  committee  and  declared  their  satisfac- 
tion therewith,  “being  convenient  for  water,  beautiful  for  situation, 
free  from  many  troublesome,  unhealthy  swamps  and  more  beneficial  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ])eople,  and  protested  against  any  farther 
alteration  in  moving  the  frame.”  In  May,  both  parties  repaired  to  the 
Assembly — the  northern,  stating  that  the  meeting-house  was  raised  on 
the  place  ascertained  by  the  committee  and  might  have  been  finished 
had  the  carpenters  been  furnished  with  means,  and  therefore  ])eople 
were  constrained  to  meet  for  worship  in  private  houses  near  to  one  side 
of  the  town,  which  was  inconvenient  and  troublesome  and  might  have 
been  remedied.  The  central  jiarty  represented  that  a majority  of  the 
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iiiliabitants  still  favored  the  central  location.  “ Upon  hearing  the  con- 
troversy and  very  great  contention  that  has  happened  and  still  continues 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Voluntown  . . . respecting  the  place 

for  setting  np  the  meeting-house  for  public  worship  ” — Captain  James 
Rogers,  Captain  Tho.  Huntington  and  Captain  Jabez  Perkins  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  whole  alfair,  view  the  places 
and  make  re})ort  in  October.  This  committee  reported,  “ That  after 
all,  they  had  better  have  the  meeting-house  on  the  tii’st  place,  that 
several  non-residents  had  joined  in  petition  for  its  removal  farther 
north  and  that  the  proceedings  were  unjust.”  Upon  this  report,  the 
Assembly  enacted : — 

“ That  Voluiitowu’s  first  meeting-house  shall  be  set  up,  erected  and  finished, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  by  the  town  of  Voluntown,  upon  the  spot  of  land 
in  said  town  that  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  said  Voluntown  agreed 
upon,  April  27,  A.  D.  1722.” 

This  decision  was  very  far  from  settling  the  difficulty.  The  northern 
party  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  situation,  and  reiterated  to  the 
Assembly,  that  the  place  assigned  was  so  barren  that  no  settlement 
could  be  made  there,  and  no  ways  could  be  made  without  great  cost, 
and  that  where  the  frame  was  now  placed  ways  were  passable  and 
every  way  better,  and  that  twenty  men  to  one  would  say  this  location 
was  the  best,  and  asked  for  the  admission  of  all  church  members,  house- 
holders and  proprietors  to  vote  in  town-meetings.  The  request  was 
denied.  November  8,  a meeting  was  called  to  ratify  the  Court’s 
decision.  Several  illegal  voters  were  present.  The  town  authorities, 
strengthened  by  their  late  triumph,  resolved  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  ballot  box.  All  were  put  out  of  the  room  but  original  inhabitants  ; 
John  Tyler  took  the  votes,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  agree 
with  a carpenter  for  building  the  meeting-house  on  the  site  first 
selected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  northern  party  still  resisted ; peti- 
tioned that  all  honest  men  might  vote  in  town  affairs,  declined  to  get 
new  timber  for  another  meeting-house  frame  when  the  first  might 
answer,  or  in  any  way  assist  in  its  erection.  The  greatest  strife  and 
confusion  prevailed  throughout  the  town.  “ Good,  honest  freeholders, 
heads  of  families  who  paid  their  dues  honestly — Alexander  Gordon 
among  them,  with  a list  of  a hundred  pounds  and  more — were  con- 
stantly debarred  from  town  privileges,”  wliile  men  every  way  incom- 
petent were  elected  to  fill  public  offices.  John  Smith  was  so  aroused  by 
the  condition  of  affairs  as  to  formally  remonstrate,  declaring: — 

“That  the  law  saith,  those  who  are  chosen  for  selectmen  must  be  discreet 
and  of  good  conversation  to  order  ye  prudential  alfairs  of  ye  town,  and  now 
look  back  and  consider  ye  qualihcation  of  some  ye  have  chosen,  if  one  of 
them  be  one  of  old  Morcas’  disciples,  and  ye  other  on  record  for  lying,  which 
it  seemeth  to  me  a very  great  scandal  on  ye  town,  and  those  who  chose  them 
void  of  ye  fear  of  God  and  did  not  consider  the  welfare  of  ye  church  and 
commonwealth.” 
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So  great  was  the  strife  and  division,  that  the  town  voted,  “ that  it 
desired  tiiat  the  patent  granted  to  Voluntown  might  be  un-acted  and 
made  void,  and  that  the  town  be  divided  by  an  east  and  west  line  into 
north  and  south  ends,  and  each  end  to  make  and  maintain  their  own 
bridges  and  liighways.”  Attempts  to  go  on  with  the  building  of 
the  meeting-house  in  this  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  were  quite 
suspended. 

While  Voluntown  was  thus  torn  and  weakened  by  factions,  she  also 
shared  in  the  distress  and  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  drouth  and  frosts 
of  1725-26.  Adam  Kasson,  Jacob  Bacon,  Thomas  Welch  and  others, 
who  had  purchased  land  in  the  addition  and  given  security,  were  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  an  extension  of  payment — “ more  especiaffy  because 
of  the  providence  of  God  at  this  present  time,  by  reason  of  y®  great 
scarcity  of  provisions  amongst  us,  so  that  it  is^  very  hard  to  make 
money.”  The  poorer  classes  suffered  so  severely  that  they  were 
included  among  the  recipients  of  the  relief  granted  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Voluntown  church,  after  its  organization,  increased  steadily  in 
numbers,  and  apparently  enjoyed  a good  degree  of  harmony.  Its 
members,  though  quarreling  about  the  meeting-house,  were  united  in 
their  minister  and  views  of  discipline.  January  1,  1726,  amumber  of 
ruling  elders  were  chosen — Deacons  Bacon  and  Dow,  Captain  John 
Gallup,  Robert  Parke,  Thomas  Cole,  Nath.  French,  Adam  Kasson, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Charles  I^ampbell  and  Alexander  Gordon — who,  with 
their  pastor,  were  to  receive  and  hear  all  complaints  proper  for  ecclesi- 
astic consideration,  and  determine  and  judge.  Save  in  this  respect,  it  did 
not  differ  from  other  Connecticut  churches.  It  was  duly  recognized  by 
the  New  London  North  Association,  and  Mr.  Dorrance  was  accustomed 
to  meet  and  act  with  that  body.  After  the  early  jealousy  of  Mr. 
Dorrance  as  a foreigner  had  subsided,  he  seemed  to  secure  the  affection 
and  good-will  of  his  people,  and  no  further  difficulty  was  manifest 
till  a much  later  period. 

In  May,  1726,  Voluntown  organized  its  first  military  company,  with 
John  Gallup  for  captain,  Robert  Parke  for  lieutenant  and  Francis  Deane 
for  ensign.  The  progress  of  the  town  had  been  greatly  retarded,  and 
at  this  date  it  was  much  behind  its  cotemporaries — having  no  schools 
nor  even  a meeting-house,  and  few  roads  laid  out.  Its  population  was 
large,  but  somewhat  motley  and  disorderly,  made  up  of  substantial 
settlers  from  adjacent  townshij)s,  sturdy  Scotch  Presbyterians  and 
lawless  Rhode  Island  borderers.  The  existence  of  this  latter  class, 
and  a hint  of  its  character,  is  indicated  in  the  following  entry,  found 
among  the  church  records  : — 

^'January  17,  1726.  The  church  seriously  considering  the  impious  practice 
of  some  persons  in  going  to  conjurors,  commonly  so  called,  to  inquire  con- 
cerning things  secret,  thought  fit  to  show  their  dislike  of  such  diabolical 
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practices  by  the  following  declaration,  to  wit:  That  whatever  person,  member 
of  the  church,  conntenances,  approves  of,  goes  to,  or  consults  with  any  per- 
son that  pretends  to  declare  things  secret  or  forbidden — by  a spirit  of 
divination  or  by  curious  art, — we  humbly  conceive  guilty  of  the  breach  of  the 
first  commandment,  and  ought  to  be  suspended  from  all  special  ordinances.” 

The  “old  Morcas”  referred  to  in  Jolm  Smith’s  remonstrance,  was 
probably  one  of  the  conjurors  whose  “diabolical  practices”  called  out 
tins  declaration. 


XXXVIII. 

ERECTION  OF  WINDHAM  COUNTY.  GENERAL  SUMMARY.- 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

IN  1686,  the  first  settlement  was  made  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
County  of  Windham  ; in  1726,  eight  towns  were  therein  organized. 
In  these  forty  years,  much  had  been  accomplished.  The  northeast 
corner  of  Connecticut  was  no  longer  a savage  wilderness.  Forests 
had  been  leveled,  roads  constructed,  streams  bridged,  land  subdued  and 
cultivated.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  fast  passing  away.  The 
wigwam  had  given  place  to  the  farm-house  ; the  tomahawk  to  the 
plow.  Strong  men  from  the  earlier  settlements  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  had  led  the  way  to  the  Nipmuck  wilderness — dangers  had 
been  braved,  hardships  borne,  difficulties  overcome,  and  now  several 
hundred  families  were  established  in  the  eight  townships.  Details  of 
the  settlement  and  growth  of  these  towns  have  been  already  given. 
Each  had  its  own  trials  and  difficulties,  and  each  had  succeeded  in 
laying  those  foundations  and  establishing  those  institutions  so  dear  to 
the  early  settlers  of  New.  England.  Some  favored  towns  had  made 
rai)id  progress,  others  had  been  im})eded  by  land  controversies  and 
other  weighty  obstacles,  but  in  1726  each  had  achieved  a church, 
schools  and  military  organization.  Each  had  settled  “ a learned  and 
orthodox  minister had  set  up  mills  and  tanneries  and  provided  travel- 
ing facilities.  Public  roads  connected  each  town  with  one  or  all  of  the 
leading  business  centres  of  New  England — Boston,  Hartford  and 
Providence, — and  so  great  was  the  travel  that  almost  every  house  on 
these  highways  served  for  a tavern.  Woodstock  was  claimed  by 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts  ; Windham  and  Ashford  by  Hartford 
County.  The  remaining  towns  were  included  in  New  London 
County. 

The  distance  of  these  towns  from  their  county-seats  gave  them  much 
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inconvenience,  and  in  1717,  a movement  was  set  on  foot,  “for  the 
easing  of  tlieir  inhabitants  and  remedy  of  their  grievance.”  “ A bill 
that  tlie  towns  of  Lebanon,  Windham,  Mansfield,  Plainfield,  Canter- 
bury, Killingly,  Pomfret,  Coventry  and  Ashford,,  bounded  easterly  by 
the  lines  of  the  Colony,  shall  be  and  remain  to  be  one  entire  county, 
with  the  privileges  and  powers  as  are  given  by  law  to  the  respective 
counties  ; Windham  to  be  the  county  seat  and  the  county*  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  Windham  County,”  passed  the  Lower  House,  October 
15,  1717.  In  the  following  October,  a similar  bill,  with  Hebron  added 
to  the  towns,  was  passed  by  the  Lovv^ei-  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper. 
October,  1719,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Assembly,  that  there  should  be  a 
Court  of  Probate  held  at  Windham,  for  the  towns  specified  in  the  bill 
of  1717 — “to  be  held  by  one  judge  and  clerk,  with  powers  and  privi- 
leges as  the  other  courts  of  probate  have  in  this  Colony.”  This 
arrangement  relieved  the  inhabitants  of  northeastern  Connecticut . of 
part  of  their  grievance,  but  as  they  were  still  jiut  to  the  hardship  of 
long  travel  to  the  court-houses  in  Hartford  and  New  Lomlon,  together 
with  great  expense  by  reason  of  the  length  of  courts,  the  demand  for 
a new  county  became  more  and  more  urgent.  A bill  to  this  eflect  was 
again  defeated,  in  October,  1723.  An  attem[)t  to  procure  a surveyor 
for  the  north  part  of  New  London  County  was  also  unsuccessful.  The 
need  of  such  an  official  was  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  from  Major 
Fitch : — 

“ To  the  Hon.  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  May,  1722. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  offer  one  thing  to  ye  consideration  of  ye  Lower  House, 
viz.,  that  a surveyor  be  appointed  for  ye  five  towns,  viz.  : Killingly, 
Pomfret,  Canterbury,  Preston  and  Plainfield,  for  these  reasons:  1.  Ye 
County  is  same  forty  miles  in  length,  and  but  one  surveyor.  2.  When 
persons  go  to  get  him  lose  their  pains,  perhaps  ride  thirty  or  forty  miles, 
sometimes  he  is  in  one  town,  sometimes  another.  3.  If  a man  rides  thirty  or 
forty  miles  to  get  at  him  he  must  be  paid  for  two  days’  travel,  perhaps  to  do 
five  shillings’  service.  4.  Moreover,  I lately  went  down  to  get  him  to  run  a 
line  for  me ; he  told  me  he  could  not  do  it,  had  for  some  considerable  time 
been  in  an  ill  way,  there  was  so  much  to  do  the  matter  was  too  hard  for  him. 
Then  I told  him  we  must  have  a surveyor  in  our  parts.  He  answered,  ‘ With 
all  my  heart,’  he  wished  there  was.  This,  gentlemen,  in  faithfulness  to  my 
neighbors  in  the  several  towns,  I humbly  offer. — Y‘  am  your  servant, 

James  Fitch. 

If  ye  question  may  be,  who  shall  be  the  person?  take  this  answer — Mr. 
Samuel  Butts,  who  hath  the  most  skill.  ’ 

In  October,  1725,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Assembly,  “That  sundry  of 
the  towns  in  the  northeasterly  })art  of  the  Colony  be  set  off  to  be  a 
distinct  county,  and  be  accordingly  furnished  with  officers  ; the  coni- 
[deting  of  which,  together  with  the  limits  of  said  county,  is  deferred 
till  May  next.”  In  May,  1726,  Windham  County  was  thus  formally 
defined  and  established  : — 

“ Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  west  bounds  of 
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the  town  of  Lebanon,  the  north  bounds  of  Coventry,  the  north  bounds  of 
Mansfield,  till  it  meets  with  the  southwest  bounds  of  Ashford,  the  west 
bounds  of  Ashford,  the  east  bounds  of  Stafford,  the  Massachusetts  line  on  the 
north,  the  Rhode  Island  line  on  the  east,  the  north  bounds  of  Preston  and 
north  bounds  of  Norwich,  containing  the  towns  of  Windham,  Lebanon,  Can- 
terbury, Mansfield,  Plainfield,  Coventry,  Pomfret,  Killingly,  Ashford,  Volun- 
town  and  Mortlake,  shall  be  one  entire  county,  and  called  by  the  name  of 
Windham. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  the  said  town  of 
Windham  shall  be  and  remain  the  county  or  head  town  of  said  county,  and 
that  there  be  held  annually  two  County  courts — one  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  one  on  the  second  Tuesdaj^  in  December  in  each  year,  and  two 
Superior  courts  for  the  trial  of  all  causes  both  civil  and  criminal,  as,  and 
endowed  with  the  same  powers  and  authorities  wherewith  all  the  courts  in 
the  other  counties  in  this  Colony  are  by  law  impowered.  The  Superior 
courts  shall  be  held  on  the  Third  Tuesday  in  March  and  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September,  annually. 

And,  further,  it  is  enacted.  That  the  district  of  Windham,  heretofore 
appointed  and  limited  for  the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments,  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  and  limited  by  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Windham,  and  all  cases 
therein  depending,  or  in  any  of  neighboring  districts,  shall  be  determined  in 
the  probate  wherein  they  are  already  brought,  and  all  appeals  which  shall  be 
granted,  shall  be  to  the  Superior  court  in  the  counties  as  they  are  now 
stated. 

And  it  is  further  enacted.  That  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  proper  to  said 
county,  and  allowed  and  imp.roved  in  other  counties,  shall  be  allowed, 
appointed  and  established  for  the  county  aforesaid. 

And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties  of  Hartford  and  New  London  shall  have  power  to  serve  all  such 
executions  as  are  in  their  hands,  or  may  hereafter  be  directed  to  them,  upon 
such  judgments  as  are  already  recovered  against  any  person  or  persons  that 
live  in  any  of  the  towns  which  of  late  were  within  their  respective  precincts 
and  are  by  this  act  within  the  circuit  of  the  county  of  Windham,  as  fully  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  though  this  act  had  not  been  made. 

And  it  is  further  enacted.  That  all  actions,  causes  and  matters  whatever, 
now  depending  in  the  County  courts  of  Hartford  and  New  London,  by  appeal, 
reserved,  continued,  or  any  other  way  whatever,  shall  be  issued  and  deter- 
mined in  the  said  counties  of  Hartford  and  New  London  respectively,  either 
in  the  said  County  courts,  or  as  the  case  may  require  (in  the  course  of  law) 
by  appeal,  in  the  Superior  courts,  to  <dl  intents  as  though  this  act  had  not  been 
had  or  made.” 

Three  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  were  originally  included  in  Windham 
County,  now  beyond  its  limits.  Lebanon,  southwest  from  Windham, 
was  organized  as  a town  in  170;).  Mansheld,  at  first  a part  of  Wind- 
ham, was  set  off  as  a distinct  township  in  1703.  Coventiy,  west  of 
Mansfield,  was  made  a town  in  1711.  These  were  all  large  and  im- 
portant towns,  and  added  much  to  the  strength  of  the  new  county. 
The  little,  irregular  Mortlake  Manor  was  included  in  a distinct 
township. 

Of  the  population  of  Windham  County  at  this  date  it  is  impossible 
to  form  even  an  ap[)roximation.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  town,  save 
Windham,  numbeied  a hundred  families.  A few  hundred  Indians, 
chiefly  Wabbaquassets  and  Quinebaugs,  were  residents  of  the  new 
county.  Mohegans  and  Shetuckets  roved  freely  through  Windham 
and  Canterbury.  A small  number  of  negi-oes  were  held  as  slaves  in 
the  wealthier  families. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  ratable  property  ascribed  to  each  town 


in  October,  1726  : — 

. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Windham, 

10,709 

9 

0 

Lebanon,  . 

13,875 

15 

4 

Mansfield, 

5,817 

■ 0 

6 

Coventry,  . 

4,494 

7 

6 

Plainfield, 

6,532 

14 

0 

Canterbury, 

6,229 

1 

6 

Poinfret, 

6.474 

0 

0 

Killingly,  . 

5,302 

10 

0 

Amount, 

. £59,434 

17 

10 

Ashford  and  Yoluntown  were  not  yet  sufficiently  established  to  pay 
rates. 


Property  was  very  unequally  distributed.  Such  settlers  as  were 
able  to  buy  their  land  at  the  outset  were  soon  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  poor  and  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  their  taxes.  Money  was  scarce,  and  so  were  commodi- 
ties that  brought  in  money,  and  many  could  scarcely  raise  sufficient 
food  for  home  consumption.  Wheat,  rye,  corn,  barley,  flax  and  hemp 
were  the  chief  staples  of  production.  Manufactures  were  limited  to 
leather,  potash,  coarse  pottery  and  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and 
woolen. 

Very  little  can  now  be  learned  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Wind- 
ham of  1726.  Few  glimpses  of  domestic  life  have  reached  us.  We 
can  see  that  they  labored  l^ard  and  suffered  many  trials  and  priv^ations ; 
that  money  was  scarce,  food  sometimes  scanty  and  comforts  few — 
especially  in  the  later  towns  remote  from  tlie  older  settlement ; that 
there  was  much  coarseness  and  roughness,  much  bickering  and  back- 
biting and  other  Indications  of  a low  state  of  civilization. , The  first 
generation  reared  in  these  new  towns  was  probably  inferior  in  educa- 
tion and  culture  to  their  fathers.  Schools,  poor  at  best,  were  maintained 
with  great  difficulty  ; books  were  scarce,  intercourse  with  older  towns 
infi-equent.  Home  training,  the  church  and  the  town-meeting — the 
only  educating,  refining  and  stimulating  agencies — could  not  fully 
counteract  the  demoralizing  influences  and  tendencies  of  their  isolated 
})osition.  Details  of  controversies  previously  given  furnish  abundant 
testimony  to  the  roughness  and  violence  of  the  times,  and  church 
records  bear  equal  evidence  to  mu(;h  looseness  of  morals  and  many 
prevailing  immoralities.  With  all  their  strictness  in  Sabbath-keeping 
and  catechizing,  in  family  and  church  discipline,  there  was  great  license 
in  speech  and  manner,  much  hard  drinking  and  rude  merry  making, 
with  occasional  outbreaks  of  Border-ruffianism.  Training-days  were 
the  great  festive  occasions  in  all  tlie  townships. 

The  ordinary  style  ot*  living  was  still  very  plain  and  simple.  Houses 
were  small  and  rougli,  furniture  rude  and  scanty  ; food  and  clothing 
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mainly  of  home  production.  Class  distinctions  were,  however,  early 
developed,  and  a few  favored  families  were  able  to  adoi)t  and  maintain 
a style  of  com])arative  luxury.  Ministers  were  looked  up  to  as  social 
as  well  as  religious  leaders,  and  with  their  unincumbered  homesteads, 
a salary  of  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds  free  from  government  tax, 
and  abundance  of  free  firewood — were  able  to  live  much  better  than 


the  majority  of  their  people.  The  inventory  of  Mr.  Whiting’s  estate, 
taken  in  1725,  and  that  of  Mr.  Estabrook’s  two  years  later,  show  that 
these  ministers  were  in  extremely  comfortable  circumstances,  aud  left 
ample  jirovision  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  their  children. 
Both  left  valuable  libraries,  numbering  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of 
standard  works.  A large  supply  of  bedding  was  included  in  their 
household  furniture,  a goodly  array  of  pewter  and  brass,  a little  silver, 
chairs  and  high  chests.  Carpets  and  bureaus  were  then  unknown,  and 
earthenware  was  rarer  than  silver,  yet  few  ministers’  wives  of  the 
present  generation  equal  Mrs.  Whiting  and  Mrs.  Estabrook  in  richness 
and  variety  of  apparel.  The  latter  lady  boasted  : — 


“ 3 Black  crape  gowns  and  petticoats. 
1 Silk  stuff  double  gown, and  petti- 
coat. 

1 Silk  poplin  gown  and  petticoat. 

1 Silk  crape  gown. 

1 White  flannel  wrought  petticoat. 

1 Stuff  petticoat. 

3 Linen  and  woolen  petticoats. 

1 Linen  and  woolen  (hoinej  gown 
and  petticoat. 

1 New  camblet  riding-hood. 

1 New  camblet  riding-hood. 

1 Serge  riding-hood. 

1 Gauze  hood. 

1 Black  silk  hood. 

2 Bonnets. 


1 Silk  scarf. 

1 Pair  stays. 

1 Head  dress. 

11  Night  caps. 

8 Linen  aprons. 

G Linen  aprons. 

3 Linen  and  woolen  aprons. 

2 Calico  aprons. 

2 Checkered  aprons. 

9 Speckled  h.  d.  k.  fs. 

9 Pairs  gloves. 

2 Fans. 

4 Waist- ribbons. 

Amber  beads. 

4 Pairs  stockings. 

2 pairs  shoes,  &c.” 


The  ecclesiastic  association  of  ministers  within  Windham  County 
limits  preceded  county  organization.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  adopted 
in  1708,  as  the  ecclesiastic  constitution  of  Connecticut,  provided, 
“ That  the  particular  pastors  and  churches  within  the  respective 
counties  in  this  Government  sliould  be  one  consociation,  and  the  teach- 
ing elders  of  each  county  one  association.”  Each  church  was  assumed 
to  be  under  the  constitution  of  the  Colony  unless  formally  dissenting. 
By  this  provision,  Windham  and  Ashford  churches  would  be  included 
in  Hartford  County  organization ; Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Pomfi-et, 
Killingly  and  Yoluntown  in  those  of  New  London  County.  Con- 
sociation in  the  latter  county  was  delayed  for  many  years,  but  an 
Association,  including  all  the  ministers  within  its  limits,  was  speedily 
organized.  A missionary  spirit  Avas  early  manifested  by  this  body. 
The  spiritual  destitution  of  their  Rhode  Island  neighbors  awakened 
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their  concern  and  sympathy,  and  in  March,  1722,  “the  reverend  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  met  in  association  at  New  London,”  prepared  an 
address  to  the  Governor,  moving,  “ That  a brief  might  be  granted  in 
several  congregations,  for  gathering  what  such  as  should  be  so  piously 
inclined  would  freely  contribute  towards  supporting  the  charge  of  sucli 
reverend  ministers  as  should  be  improved  from  this  Colony  to  intro- 
duce and  carry  on  the  ministry  of  tlie  gospel  in  the  town  of  Providence.” 
This  address  was  presented  by  Governor  Saltonstall  to  the  Council,  and 
having  been  read  and  considered,  it  was  resolved  that  a brief  for  that 
end  should  be  granted,  and  “ directed  to  the  respective  ministers  of 
the  towns  of  New  London,  Norwich,  Groton,  Stonington,  Preston, 
Lebanon,  Windham,  Mansfield,  Canterbury,  Plainfield,  Pomfret  and 
Killingly,  or  to  the  deacons  of  the  churches  in  such  towns  where 
there  is  no  minister ; which  sliall  direct  such  ministers  and  deacons  to 
acquaint  the  congregation  with  the  occasion  of  such  collection  to  be 
made,  and  appoint  a time  after  the  jierformance  of  divine  worship  on 
the  Lord’s  day  to  receive  in  the  congregation  what  shall  be  contributed.” 
The  money  thus  collected  was  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whiting 
of  Windham.  The  result  of  this  early  missionary  effort  is  not 
recorded. 

A meeting  of  the  Association  of  New  London  County  was  held  in 
Killingly,  October  28,  1723,  when  it  was  voted: — 

“ Whereas,  the  late  settle ih^eiits  that  have  been  made  of  ministry  in  several 
towns  and  precincts  in  this  county  have  made  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion so  numerous  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  them  all  to  meet  in  one  place,  it 
is,  therefore,  agreed  upon  by  this  Association,  that  the  Association  of  this 
county  be  divided  into  two. 

And  that  the  bounds  of  the  North  Association  of  New  London  County  be 
the  south  bounds  of  Voluntown,  south  bounds  of  north  society  in  Preston 
and  of  the  east  and  north  societies  of  Norwich.” 

November  10,  1724,  the  North  Association  met  at  Preston.  Mr. 
Eliphalet  Adams  of  New  London,  was  moderator.  Salmon  Treat,  Samuel 
Estabrook,  Joseph  Coit,  John  Fisk,  Ebenezer  Williams,  James  Hel- 
shaw  and  Daniel  Kirtland  were  present.  It  was  agreed,  “ That  the 
division  made  at  Killingly  be  consented  to  and  agreed  upon,  save  that 
Mr.  Lord  of  Preston  belong  to  the  South  Association.”  In  August, 
1725,  a meeting  was  held  at  Killingly,  which  agreed,  “That  there  be 
three  conventions  in  tliis  Association,  yearly — in  May,  August  and 
October.  Also,  that  any  three  ministers  convened  at  the  time  were 
vested  with  full  power  to  act.”  Eight  rules  were  adopted  at  this 
meeting.  The  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  at  their  annual 
meeting  this  summer — doubtless  in  view  of  the  great  drouth  and 
scarcity,  Indian  troubles  and  other  “righteous  providences” — had 
called  upon  the  several  County  Associations,  “ to  consider  provoking 
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evils  in  the  land.”  The  ministers  of  the  New  London  North  Asso- 
ciation considered  the  matter  at  their  October  session  in  Pomfret,  and 
specified  the  Ibllowing  particulars  ; — 

“ Injustice,  oppression  and  uufaitlifuiness  in  dealing,  pride  and  intemper- 
ance, neglect  of  family  religion  in  regard  of  instruction,  worship  and  govern- 
ment, profanation  of  the  Holy  Sabbath,  contempt  of  civil  and  sacred  authority, 
neglect  of  divine  institutions,  such  as  omission  of  baptismal  recognition  and 
attending  ye  sacraments  of  ye  Lord’s  Supper,  and  gospel  maintenance  of  ye 
ministry  of  Christ.” 

After  the  erection  of  Windham  County,  the  New  London  North 
was  merged  in  the  Windham  County  Association,  comprising  all  the 
ministers  within  the  county  limits  and  one  or  two  within  New  London 
County. 
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BOOK  II.  1726-46 


I. 


WINDHAM  COURTS  CONSTITUTED.  JAIL  AND  COURT-HOUSE 
ORDERED.  AFFAIRS  IN  WINDHAM  TOWN.  OUTBREAKS. 

INDHAM,  when  made  the  shire  town  of  the  County  taking 


her  name,  was  the  leading  town  of  northeastern  Connecticut. 


Though  even  then,  with  Mansfield,  Coventry  and  Lebanon  on  the  west 
and  neither  Woodstock  nor  Thompson  on  the  north,  she  was  southwest 
of  the  geographical  centre  of  Windham  County,  no  one  thought  of 
disputing  her  claim.  In  population,  wealth,  cultivation  and  political 
influence  she  had  far  outstripped  her  sister  townships,  and  was  at  once 
recognized  and  received  as  their  rightful  head  and  leader. 

The  first  Court  of  Common  Pleas  within  and  for  the  County  of 
Windham  was  holden  at  Windham  Green,  June  26,  1726.  Timothy 
Pierce  of  Plainfield,  previously  Judge  of  Probate,  was  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  Judge  of  the  County  Court.  Joshua  Ripley  of 
Windham,  Thomas  Huntington  of  Mansfield,  Joseph  Adams  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Ebenezer  West  of  Lebanon  appeared  as  Justices  of  the 
Quorum.  Richard  Abbe  of  Windham  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
County.  Eleazer  Cary,  Jonathan  Crane,  Joshua  RijJey,  Jim.,  Joseph 
Huntington,  Thomas  Root  and  Nathaniel  Rust  served  as  jurymen  on 
this  occasion.  The  first  act  of  the  Court  was  “to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  ” of  the  unfortunate  Peter  Davison  of  Mortlake,  then 
under  the  charge  of  Justice  Adams,  in  pursuance  of  a rec.ommendation 
from  the  County  Court  of  New  London,  “that  this  Court  should  make 
some  provision  for  the  further  support  and  maintenance  of  said  idiot.” 
Joseph  Backus  of  Norwich  appeared  as  attorney  for  New  London 
County.  The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  “ no  power  or  authority 
to  assign  said  idiot  to  any  particular  place  or  person  for  his  future 
siq)port.”  Forty  si.v  cases  were  tried  at  this  first  session  of  the  County 
Court.  Thomas  Stevens  of  Plainfield,  Sampson  Howe  and  Isaac  Cutler 
of  Killiiigly,  Solomon  Tracy,  Edward  S})alding  and  Richard  Pellet  of 
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Canterbury,  Francis  Smith  and  Obadiah  Rhodes  of  Voluntown,  were 
licensed  “ to  keep  houses  of  public  entertainment  for  strangers,  travelers 
and  others,  and  also  to  retail  strong  drink  for  y®  ensuing  year  James 
Lassel  of  Windham,  to  use  and  occupy  y®  art  and  mystery  of 
tanning.”  At  the  December  session,  Samuel  Backus  was  arraigned  for 
speaking  “ vile,  ungodly  and  profane  language,”  and  Joseph  Bolles  of 
New  London,  “for  declaring  to  y®  worshipful  Judge  Timothy  Pierce, 

‘ You  fight  against  God  and  you  are  perverting  wretches.’  ” Mehitable 
Morris,  for  unseemly  conduct,  was  sentenced  to  pay  ten  pounds,  or  be 
whipped  ten  stripes  upon  her  naked  body. 

August  18,  1726,  the  justices  met  in  Windham,  “ to  consult  and  take 
measures  for  building  a county  gaol  and  prison-house  for  y®  use  of  the 
county.”  It  was  ordered,  “That  a gaol  be  built  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition, thirty-one  foot  long  and  eighteen  foot  in  breadth.  Tiie  gaol 
to  be  ten  foot  wide,  built  of  logs  all  framed  into  posts,  and  be  divided 
into  two  rooms  by  a board  partition  ; one  to  have  a small  fire-place  or 
chimney.  The  other  end  [of  the  building]  to  be  for  the  prison  house, 
to  be  built  after  y®  manner  of  other  ordinary  framed  buildings,  having 
a chimney  with  the  back  nesen  to  y®  gaol ; ye  [gaol]  room  to  be  six 
and  a half  foot  between  joints,  and  having  a cellar  under  it,  fourteen 
foot  one  way  and  twelve  another.”  A rate  of  a half-penny  a pound 
was  ordered  to  be  collected  in  each  town  for  this  building.  It  was 
also  ordered,  “ That  Mr.  Richard  Abbe’s  back-room  in  his  dwelling- 
house  shall  be  a common  gaol  till  the  new  one  be  built.” 

In  May,  1726,  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham  was  appointed  sherilf 
of  Windham  County — John  Woodward  and  Ricliard  Abbe  binding 
themselves  in  a recognizance  of  two  thousand  pounds  that  he  should 
be  faithful  in  the  administration  of  his  office.  Ebenezer  Gray  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  Court.  Josiah  Conant  of  Mansfield  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  lands  for  the  County. 

In  Aj)ril,  1729,  all  the  justices  within  Windham  County  met  at  the 
house  of  Ricliard  Abbe,  to  “ consider  about  building  a state-house.” 
Timothy  Pierce,  Joshua  Ripley,  Thomas  Huntington,  Joseph  Adams, 
Ebenezer  West,  John  Fitch,  Joseph  Strong  and  John  Woodward  were 
jn-esent.  It  was  agreed,  “ to  build  a court-house,  forty  foot  long, 
twenty-four  foot  wide,  twenty  foot  between  joynts  ; and,  also,  that 
those  gentlemen  wlio  are  deputies  for  the  town  of  Windham  shall,  in 
the  name  of  the  County  of  Windham,  prefer  a memorial  to  the  Hon. 
Assembly  . . . jiraying  their  approbation  in  this  affair,  and,  also, 

that  something  be  granted  to  said  county  out  of  the  duties  of  goods 
imported  into  this  Government  to  assist  them  in  building  said  house  ; 
also,  that  something  be  allowed  them  from  the  counties  of  Hartford 
and  New  London,  in  consideration  of  what  we  paid  for  building  the 
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state-houses  while  we  belonged  to  said  counties  ; also,  that  the  town  of 
Windham  may  be  under  the  same  regulations  as  to  keeping  and  main- 
taining a grammar  school  in  said  town  as  the  other  head  towns  of 
other  counties  in  this  Colony.” 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  Assembly  authorized  and  empowered 
the  judge  and  justices  of  the  county  to  assess  polls  and  ratable  estates 
in  the  several  towns  and  parishes,  for  so  much  money  as  should  be 
needful  for  the  building,  repairing  and  maintaining  a sufficient  Court- 
liouse,  and  to  order  the  county  treasurer  to  collect  it.  Hartford  and 
New  London  were  allowed  to  })ay  back  what  they  should  think 
reasonable.  A i-ate  of  a penny  a pound  was  accordingly  assessed 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  county.  Richard  Abbe,  Jabez  Huntington 
and  Ebenezer  Gray  were  appointed  to  have  the  care  and  management 
of  building  the  court-house,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be.  This 
was  probably  accomplished  in  1731.  The  court-house  stood  on  a 
corner  of  Windham  Green,  and  was  considered  a handsome  building 
for  the  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  Hartford  or  New  London 
thought  it  reasonable  to  pay  anything  towards  its  erection. 

Captain  John  Sabin,  the  first  settler  of  Pomfret  and  leading  citizen 
of  northeastern  Connecticut,  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  October, 
1726,  major  of  the  regiment  in  the  County  of  Windham.  Upon  the 
petition  of  several  persons,  the  Assembly  ordered  Major  Sabin,  a year 
later,  “ to  raise  a troop  in  the  County  of  Windham,  and  to  enroll  such 
suitable  persons  as  will  voluntarily  enlist  themselves  and  engage  to 
equip  themselves  well  for  that  service  ; and  if  there  ai)pear  and  enlist 
to  the  number  of  hfty  persons,  the  major  then  lead  them  to  the  choice 
of  all  proper  officers.”  The  requisite  number  a])pearing,  the  troop  was 
organized  in  May  followiiig,  with  Jose})h  Trumbull  for  captain,  Jabez 
Huntington,  lieutenant,  Ebenezer  Metcalf,  cornet,  and  Thomas  New- 
comb, quarter-master. 

Windham  County,  at  the  date  of  its  formation,  included  twelve 
organized  ecclesiastic  societies,  with  the  following  churches  and 
ministers  : — 

AVindhain  (1st),  Thomas  Clap,  pastor. 

Windham  (2d),  William  Billings,  pastor. 

Lebanon  (1st),  Solomon  Williams,  pastor. 

Lebanon  (2d)  or  Crank,  William  Gager,  pastor. 

Coventry,  Joseph  Meachem,  pastor. 

INIanstield,  Eleazer  Williams,  pastor. 

Voluntown,  Samuel  Dorrauce,  pastor. 

Plaintield,  Joseph  Coit,  pastor. 

Canterbury,  S:tmuel  Estabrook,  pastor. 

Ashford,  James  Hale,  Pastor. 

Pomfret,  Ebenezer  Williams,  pastor. 

Killingiy,  John  Eisk,  pastor. 

These  twelve  churches,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Colony,  formed 
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The  Windham  County  Consociation,  the  pastors  and  representatives  of 
each  church  meeting  together  in  council  whenever  requisite,  to  settle 
cases  of  scandal  and  discipline.  The  Windham  County  Association 
of  ministers  held  its  first  meeting  in  Lebanon,,  September  6,  1726. 
The  Kev.  Messrs.  Estabrook,  Fisk,  Ebenezer,  Eleazer  and  Solomon 
Williams,  Billings,  Gager  and  Clap  were  present.  “ Voted,  That  the 
rules  made  for  the  Xortli  Association  of  New  London  County  should 
remain  the  rules,  with  the  addendum  that  the  moderator,  scribes  and 
delegates  should  be  chosen  by  written  votes.” 

The  new  dignity  conferred  upon  the  town  of  Windham  gave  it 
immediate  im})etus.  The  growth  of  the  village  at  Wifldham  Green 
was  especially  quickened.  The  court-house  and  gaol  were  soon  erected, 
with  stores,  taverns  and  numerous  private  residences.  Richard  Abbe, 
now  one  of  Windham’s  leading  citizens,  constable,  justice,  county 
treasurer  and  often  representative,  ojjened  his  stately  mansion  for 
public  entertainment,  receiving  license  in  1727.  Joshua  Ripley  and 
John  Fitch  were  still  in  active  life.  Much  business  and  trade  now 
centred  in  Windham  Green.  Nehemiah  Ripley  and  Joseph  Genning, 
haying  obtained  the  art  of  tanning  leather  and  “ followed  the  trade,  so 
that  the  peo})le  had  a better  supply  of  shoes,  which  is  a })ublic  benefit,” 
received  permission  to  set  their  tail  vats  on  the  waste  land  or  highway 
below  Broughton’s  spring.  Thomas  Snell  also  had  liberty  to  set  a 
blacksmith’s  shop,  eleven  fept  by  thirty,  in  the  higliway,  north  side  of 
Ebenezer  Ginnings’  house-lot.  The  grammar  school  authorized  by 
General  Court,  was  established  after  some  delay.  Windham,  always 
remiss  in  school  matters,  instructed  her  deputies,  “ to  ask  a grant  of 
land  in  Yoluntown  ” for  its  support,  but  received  no  help  from  that 
quarter. 

Throughout  the  town,  improvements  were  in  progress.  Ichabod 
Warner  was  allowed,  in  1727,  to  make  a dam  across  Pigeon  Swamp 
Brook  ; John  Marcy  and  Seth  Palmer  to  make  one  on  Merrick’s 
Brook.  The  first  dam  was  built  across  the  Willimantic  the  same  year, 

near  the  site  of  the  present  stone  dam  of  the  Linen  Company.  The 

Iron  W orks^  Bridge  was  also  erected.  The  forge  and  iron  works  were 
now  in  operation,  but  not  })articularly  successful,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  frequent  change  of  owners.  Badger  soon  sold  his  share  to 
Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  son  of  Thomas,  the  first  Willimantic  mill -owner. 
Hartshorn  conveyed  it  to  Joshua  Ripley  and  he  to  Thomas  Dyer, 
together  with  the  adjacent  dwelling-house^  May  27,  1781.  Dyer 
retained  it  till  1735,  and  then  sold  out  to  Hathaway,  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  company.  These  Willimantic  Iron  Works  were  main- 

tained many  years,  and  employed  a number  of  laborers,  but  were  never 
very  thriving.  The  privilege  occu})ied  so  early  by  Thomas  Hartshorn 
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was  made  over  by  him  to  his  son  Ebenezer,  of  Charlestown,  who, 
“ because  he  could  not  come  to  Windham  to  reside  with  any  manner  of 
convenience,”  sold  grist-mill  and  sawmill,  water  privilege  and  forty- acre 
lot  to  Joseph  Martin  of  Lebanon  for  £410,  in  1729.  Thomas  Harts- 
horn, the  first  settler  of  Willimantic,  then  purchased  a house  of 
Ebenezer  Jennings,  and  removed  to  Windhalu  Centre.  An  early 
settler  in  this  vicinity,  not  previously  recorded,  was  Stephen,  son  of 
the  Captain  John  Brown,  who  received  a thousand-acre-right  from 
Captain  Samuel  Mason  in  1677.  The  home-lot  pertaining  to  this  right 
was  laid  out  in  1706,  abutting  southeast  on  Willimantic  River,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  town,  and  was  improved  and  occupied  prior 
to  1720,  by  Stephen  Brown. 

The  prosperity  of  the  church  in  Windham  during  this  period  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  town.  Mr.  Clap  developed  remarkable  administra- 
tive capacities,  and  brought  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  under  stringent 
laws  and  discipline.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  member- 
ship of  the  church.  As  many  church  members  were  found  in  town 
who  wished  to  share  in  church  privileges,  but  had  brought  no  letters 
from  the  churches  to  which  they  belonged,  it  was  ordered : — 

“ 1.  That  all  persons  who  have  been  inhabitants  more  than  three  years, 
attended  upon  the  ordinances  and  behaved  themselves  soberly — shall  be 
accounted  fixed  members  of  this  church,  though  they  have  brought  no 
letter. 

2.  That  all  persons  who  have  come  and  dwelt  within  three  years  shall  pro- 
cure a recommendation  in  three  months. 

3.  That  for  the  future,  all  persons  coming  hither  shall  bring  a recommenda- 
tion in  three  months. 

4.  Failing  to  do  it  shall  be  deemed  utter  negligence,  or  that  they  were  under 
some  scandal,  and  such  shall  be  suspended  from  the  communion  unless  dis- 
tance prevents  or  some  sufiicient  excuse.” 

To  such  baptized  persons  as  were  not  members  of  the  church,  the 
duty  of  “ owning  the  covenant”  was  now  strictly  enjoined.  Great 
pains  were  taken  with  this  class  and  privileges  allowed  them.  A pre- 
vious vote  had  made  them  subjects  of  discipline.  In  1728,  it  was 
further  voted,  “That  all  baptismal  persons  have  a right  to  hear  con- 
fessions for  public  scandal,  and  that  no  such  confessions  shall  be 
accepted  unless  made  before  the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath,  or  some 
public  meeting  wherein  all  baptized  persons  have  warning  to  attend.” 

These  confessions  were  very  frequent.  The  number  of  delinquents 
arraigned  under  the  strict  regimen  of  Mr.  Clap  was  very  large.  So 
severe  was  the  task  of  sifting  and  collating  evidence  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  assistance.  The  “ Representatives  of  the  brethren  of  the 
church,”  instituted  to  consult  with  the  pastor  on  all  emergent  occasions, 
were  transformed  into  a special  committee  of  inquiry,  November  1 3, 
1728,  by  the  following  enactment : — 

“ Whereas,  the  work  and  business  of  the  pastor  of  a church  is  very  great, 
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and  particularly  the  enquiring;  into  scandal  and  procuring  evidence,  and, 
M'hereas,  the  Scripture  informs  us  that  God  has  set  some  in  the  church  to  be 
helps  in  the  government — voted.  ‘ That  it  shall  be  the  work  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Brethren,  and  they  are  hereby  desired,  with  all  diligence,  to 
attend  upon  it.  That  when  there  is  a public  and  common  report  that  any 
person  belonging  to  the  congregation  hath  committed  any  public  and  scandal- 
ous evil,  to  inquire  into  such  report  and  bring  information  and  evidence  to  the 
pastor — provided  that  tlys  be  not  understood  to  hinder  ihe  pastor  from  taking 
cognizance  of  any  scandal  that  may  otherwise  clearly  come  to  his  knowledge, 
nor  to  hinder  any  private  brother  from  bringing  a complaint  whenever  there 
be  occasion  for  it.’” 

Knlpli  Wheelock  aiul  Samuel  Manning  were  then  added  to  the  pre- 
vious Representatives — Joshua  Ripley,  John  Fitch  and  Jonathan 
Crane. 

Under  this  energetic  discipline,  tlie  church  in  Windham  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  strengthened.  Mr.  Clap  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
outward  decorum  and  conformity  to  law,  but  labored  earnestly  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  raise  the  standard  of  piety.  At  least  once  in 
every  year  he  visited  every  family  in  his  })arish  and  catechized  the 
children,  “ noting  the  name  and  age  of  each  member,  that  so  he  might 
have  more  knowledge  and  clear  remembrance  of  every  soul  committed 
to  his  care  and  charge,  and  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  each 
particular  person.”  Though  not  “ brilliant  or  eloquent,”  he  was  a 
forcible  preacher,  and  greatly  impressed  the  community  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  strength  of  character.  Mr.  Clap  was  married  November  23, 
1727,  to  Mary  Whiting,  tln^  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Though  not 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  was  already 
remarkable  for  loveliness  of  person  and  disposition,  and  by  her  winning 
sweetness  and  amiability  softened  the  asperities  of  her  somewhat 
arbitrary  husband.  She  proved  fully  equal  to  her  position,  and  greatly 
endearecl  herself  to  the  church  and  people. 

With  all  the  pains  taken  to  ensure  good  order  and  discipline — ■ 
Colony  and  church  laws,  inquisitorial  committee  and  local  town  enact- 
ments— Windham  did  not  escape  occasional  outbi’eaks  of  rowdyism. 
Samuel  Backus,  though  punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  for 
speaking  “ vile,  ungodly  and  profane  language  ” as  before  related,  had 
the  temerity,  in  1730,  to  join  wdth  two  other  lads — William  Backus, 
Jun.,  and  Joshua  Sawyer — steal  the  keys  of  the  gaol  and  let  out  cer- 
tain prisoners,  who  effected  their  escape  from  justice.  For  this  high- 
handed offence.  Backus  ^vas  bound  over  as  apprentice  or  servant  for 
tliree  years  to  Mr.  Zedediah  Strong.  Saw^yer,  for  a less  period,  to 
John  Arnold  of  Mansfield.  A number  of  Windham  citizens  were 
concerned,  a few  years  earlier,  in  a much  more  serious  affair — the 
breaking  open  of  Hartford  Jail  and  release  of  Captain  Jeremiah  Fitch, 
and  when  the  grand-jurors  of  the  town  attempted  to  arrest  some  .of 
these  rioters.  Captain  Fitch  himself,  William  More  and  about  twenty 
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men  came  out  upon  tliem  with  ^reat  clubs  or  stakes,  tlireateiied,  pur- 
sued, struck  some  of  the  company  and  tlirew  stones  and  clubs  at 
them.  Presentment  of  this  affray  was  sent  to  Mr.  Justice  Ripley,  with 
direction  to  proceed  against  the  actors  as  the  law  required,  who 
returned  that  he  could  not  take  them  without  a deputy  sheriff,  and 
that  “ the  said  sheriff  could  not  come  into  these  parts,  much  more 
attempt  to  seize  them,  without  danger  of  his  life  or  having  his  bones 
broken.”  In  1733,  Jeremiah  Ripley,  Jun.,  was  guilty  of  the  grave^ 
misdemeanor  of  declaring,  at  the  Windham  Court-house  before  a great 
number  of  freemen,  met  to  give  in  their  votes  for  the  election  of  the 
governor  and  other  officers,  “ That  the  Honoi’able  Governor  was  a fool, 
and  his  friend  and  counsellor,  Roger  Wolcott,  a knave,  and  that  we 
will  kick  about  the  knave  and  turn  out  the  fool.”  These  reproachful 
and  contemptuous  words  being  duly  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
JVIr.  Ripley  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  it  to  answer  the  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  his  confessing  himself  in  great  measure  guilty 
thereof,  it  was  resolved,  “ That  the  said  Jeremiah  Ripley  shall  be  dis- 
franchised during  the  pleasure  of  the  Assembly,  and  until  they  shall 
see  cause  to  restore  him  to  freedom  again,  and  that  he  give  bonds  to 
the  treasurer  of  this  Colony  to  the  value  of  £1,000,  money,  conditioned 
that  he  carry  good  behavior  towards  his  Honor  the  Governor  and 
Roger  Wolcott,  and  all  other  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  for  the  space  of 
one  year  next  coming,  and  pay  the  cost  of  his  prosecution,  and  stand 
committed  till  tlie  same  be  performed.”  At  tlie  close  of  the  year,  he 
was  discharged  from  bonds  and  restored  to  his  riglits  and  privileges  as 
a freeman  of  the  corjioration. 


11. 

THIRD  SOCIETY  SET  OFF.  SCOTLAND  PARISH.  MEETING-HOUSE 
BUILT.  CHURCH  ORGANIZED.  MINISTER  SETTLED. 

The  southeast  section  of  Windham  participated  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  mother  township.  Tliese  Scotland  settlers  had 
early  taken  a higli  position  in  town,  and  were  actively  concerned  in  all 
its  chui'ch  and  secular  affairs,  repairing  constantly  to  the  Green  for 
trainings,  town -meetings  and  the  various  religious  services.  The 
Windham  people  greatly  valued  their  Scotland  neighl^ors,  and  weie 
anxious  to  retain  them  within  their  church  and  parish.  At  the  first, 
symptom  of  a tendency  to  disruption — February,  1726 — the  tO'wn 
voted,  “ That  when  the  public  list  amounted  to  £12,000,  they  would 
build  a meeting-house  in  the  east  part,  and  when  they  should  agree  to 
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settle  a iiiinister  the  to^Yn  would  go  unitedly — Canada  or  Windham 
p irish  excepted — in  supporting  two  ministers  and  repairing  two  meet- 
ing-houses.” Xotwithstanding  this  Mattering  eagerness  to  propitiate 
and  retain  them,  the  Scotland  ])eople  soon  manifested  a j)reference  for 
independence.  In  December,  1727,  “divers  of  the  inhabitants  living 
east  of  first  society,”  received  liberty  to  etiiploy  “ a suitable  person  to 
preach  to  them  in  the  winter  season,”  This  service  was  continued 
several  successive  winters,  Windham  kindly  granting  leave  “ to  hire  a 
minister,  provided  they  pay  him  and  their  just  charges  in  Windham 
too.”  It  not  appearing  “just”  to  the  Scotland  residents  to  jiay  for 
two  ministers,  agitation  was  kejit  up  till  1731,  when  a petition  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly  for  society  privileges.  Ebenezer  West 
and  John  Woodward  of  Lebanon  and  Joseph  Strong  of  Coventry,  were 
thereupon  “ authorized  to  repair  to  said  society  and  there  to  inquire 
into  their  circumstances  ; and  if  they  judge  (all  things  considered) 
that  there  ought  to  be  a new  society  set  off  on  the  east  part,  that  then 
they  state  and  affix  a dividend  line,  to  run  across  said  society  north 
and  south.”  This  committee  reported  in  favor  of  division,  and  affixed 
a line,  “ beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Merrick’s  Brook,  where  it  empties 
itself  into  Shetucket  River,  and  so  running  northerly  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  land  of  John  Kingsley,  where  he  now  dwells ; ” 
thence  to  Beaver  Brook  at  John  Fitch’s  dam  ; thence,  a straight  line 
to  Merrick’s  Brook  at  a pkice  crossed  by  the  road  from  Windham’s 
first  society  to  the  Burnt  Cedar  Swamp  ; then,  running  south  on  the 
brook  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Canada  Society ; thence,  easterly  by 
the  south  bound  of  that  society  to  Canterbury  ; thence  south  by  Can- 
terbury line  to  the  dividend  line  between  Windham  and  Norwich,  and 
west  by  Norwich  line  to  the  mouth  of  Merrick’s  Brook.  This  bound 
included,  probably,  less  than  a third  of  the  territory  of  Windham.  In 
October,  1731,  Nathaniel  Bingham,  Jacob  Burnap,  Eleazer  and  Samuel 
Palmer,  Joshua  Luce,  Daniel  Meacham,  Isaac  Bingham,  Samuel  Hebard, 
Seth  Palmer,  Timothy  Allen,  CJiarles  Mudie,  Benj.  Case,  John  Waldo, 
David  Ripley,  Caleb  Woodward,  John  Cary,  Jonathan  Silsby,  Elisha 
Lilly,  Jacob  Lilly,  Joshua  Lasell,  Nathaniel  Huntington,  Nathaniel 
Brewster,  Nathaniel  Rudd,  Wilkinson,  Carpenter  and  Samuel  Cook 
asked  for  confirmation  of  these  bounds  and  distinct  society  privileges. 

As  usual,  at  this  period,  these  were  not  obtained  without  a struggle. 
Peter  Robinson,  John  Kingsley  and  other  leading  men  were  opposed 
to  division,  and  thus  stated  their  reasons,  October  12,  1731  : — 

. “ I.  That  we  are  about  eiirht  miles  by  six,  all  our  highways  laid  out  leading 
to  our  present  meeting-house,  and  whatever  alteration  will  be  made  will  be 
very  chargeable  to  the  society  and  prejudicial  to  particular  persons,  as  the 
best  that  can  be  thought  of  for  the  greater  part  of  this  proposed  new  society 
is  to  go  upon  sufferance  through  a multitude  of  gates  and  bars,  that  will 
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render  our  passage  to  and  from  the  public  worship  of  God  well  nigh,  if  not 
altogether,  as  tedious  as  now  it  is. 

II.  As  to  our  ability,  we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  small- 
ness of  our  list  and  the  great  number  of  heads  that  make  the  best  half  of  it, 
together  with  the  unprotitableness  of  our  land  that  still  remains  uncultivated, 
which  renders  it  highly  necessary  for  us  to  be  at  great  charge  in  subduing  it 
without  expecting  any  great  profit  for  some  considerable  time,  that  in  our 
apprehension  renders  us  incapable  of  division  for  some  time. 

III.  As  to  our  inclination  to  divide,  we  have  had  considerable  debate 
thereon,  and  find  that  well  nigh  if  not  altogether  half— taking  in  the  neuters — 
are  very  averse  to  dividing,  and  we  are  much  afraid  it  will  promote  a great 
deal  of  strife  and  contention  among  us  if  your  Honors  do  not  interfere  and 
prevent  any  further  proceedings  until  we  are  better  able  : 

Peter  Robinson.  Joseph  Ford.  Benjamin  Armstrong. 

John  Bass.  Daniel  Ross.  Isaac  Armstrong. 

John  Kingsley.  John  Gray.  John  Broughton. 

Nathaniel  Ford.  Thomas  Armstrong.  Widow  Sarah  Ilebard.” 


Tliis  remonstrance  delayed  action  till  the  following  May,  when  both 
parties  again  presented  petitions.  Discussion  had  been  very  earnest 
daring  the  tvinter,  and  some  of  the  “ neuters  ” now  came  out  in  favor 
of  the  new  society,  and  begged  “ to  have  their  names  changed  from 
the  opposing  memorial  to  the  one  asking  division.”  Opponents  of  the 
measure  declared  the  advantages  small  compared  with  the  expense, 
that  the  cost  of  settling^  a minister  and  buildino-  a meetingr-house  would 
be  not  less  than  a thousand  pounds,  while  their  part  in  enlarging  the 
present  house  would  not  be  above  forty  pounds,  that  their  list  of 
property  was  so  small  that  it  seemed  more  like  starving  the  gospel 
than  promoting  it,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  opposed 
division,  and  begged  not  to  be  constrained  to  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  western  part  of  Windham  also  remonstrated  against  the  proposed 
division.  Captain  John  Fitch  declared  : — 

“ That  the  committee  had  set  off  the  new  division  about  a third  bigger  than 
the  residue  thought  they  could  possibly  spare,  yet  many  wanted  a considera- 
ble part  more ; had  not  seen  the  allegations,  but  supposed  the  families  were 
so  numerous,  and  their  indigency  equivalent  thereto,  as  to  render  them 
incapable  of  transporting  them  to  meeting,  but  how  much  of  an  argument 
there  might  be  iu  shortening  the  travel  and  enhancing  the  charge  they  might 
decide.  Windham  had  already  lost  Manstield  and  Canada,  which  rendered  it 
very  difficult  for  them  to  accommodate  the  memorialists.  Attempt  at  division 
had  caused  great  strife  and  divided  the  people  into  three  parties,  not  quite  so 
equal  in  their, distribution  as  in  their  temper  and  disposition,  which  will 
prove  very  detrimental  and  you  will  see  them  better  agreed  if  you  proceed 
no  further  in  the  affair.” 

In  spite  of  these  remonstrances,  the  majority  carried  the  day,  and  the 
east  part  of  Windham  was  endowed  with  society  privileges.  May, 
1732.  The  bounds  ascribed  \tere  those  recommended  by  the  committee. 
The  number  of  families  within  them  was  about  eighty  ; list  of  estates 
reported,  £3,945.  The  first  society  meeting  was  held  June  22,  1732, 
at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Huntington.  Richard  Abbe  pi-esided. 
Edward  Waldo  was  chosen  moderator ; John  Manning,  clerk;  Peter 
Robinson,  John  and  Edward  Waldo,  society  committee.  September 
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20,  the  society  again  met  at  Mr.  Huntington’s,  and  “Voted,  to  have  a 
minister  for  the  month,  and  that  the  place  of  preaching  be  at  the  house 
of  Natlianiel  Huntington.  Also,  that  we  desire  to  set  our  meeting- 
house in  the  centre  of  our  society,  and  if  that  prove  to  be  an  incon- 
venience in  the  next  most  convenient  place,  to  build  a meeting-house 
for  the  public  worship  of  God.  Also,  Ensign  Nathaniel  Rudd,  Mr. 
Samuel  Manning,  Lieutenant  Peter  Robinson,  Sergeants  Nathaniel 
Bingham  and  Edward  Waldo,  Mr.  John  Bass  and  Mr.  John  Cary,  be  a 
committee  to  ])rovide  us  a minister  to  preach  to  us,  and  also  to  provide 
a place  for  him  to  diet  in,  and  also  to  agree  with  him  for  what  he  shall 
have  a day.” 

Mr.  Flagg  was  the  minister  provided — diet-place  and  daily  wages 
not  recorded.  December  25,  a society  meeting  was  held  at  Mr.  John 
Waldo’s.  The  dissensions  arising  during  the  discussions  preceding 
division  were  not  yet  healed,  and  now  broke  out  with  renewed  violence. 
Some  thought  that  by  the  law  of  the  Colony  societies  were  required  to 
elect  their  officers  in  December,  others,  that  all  chosen  must  serve  a 
year.  A majority  favored  the  former  opinion,  and  proceeded  to 
appoint  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Huntington,  clerk  and  collector  ; Peter 
Robinson,  .John  Bass  and  David  RijJey,  committee — whereupon  Messrs. 
Manning,  Rudd,  Bingham,  Cary  and  Allen,  at  once  ordered  the  clerk, 
“ to  enter  their  dissent  against  these  ju’oceedings  of  the  meeting,  for 
that  it  was  not  the  work  of^the  day  and  was  not  contained  within  the 
warning,  and  that  the  officers  chosen  in  June  were  expected  to  serve  a 
year.”  Much  confusion  followed,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till 
December  29,  at  the  house  of  David  Ripley.  The  “ difference  ” still 
continued.  Attempts  were  made  to  quiet  parties  by  adding  two  of  the 
former  committee  to  the  present,  but  it  had  not  that  effect.  A number 
were  persuaded  that  the  proceedings  of  the  society  were  irregular,  and 
that  they  were  destitute  of  a lawful  clerk  and  committee,  and  thus  no 
business  could  be  accomplished  “ without  quarreling.”  They  succeeded 
in  appointing  Joseph  Meachem,  John  Cary  and  Jeremiah  Ripley  for 
school  committee.  Samuel  Bingham,  Zebulon  Webb  and  Peter  Robin- 
son were  also  employed  “ to  provide  a minister  to  preach  to  us  for  the 
space  of  two  months,”  and  nothing  else  effected  during  the  winter.  In 
the  spring,  both  parties  repaired  to  the  Assembly  with  their  grievances 
and  difficulties,  which  were  relieved  by  the  enactment,  “ That  the 
committee  and  other  officers  chosen  Deceihber  25,  should  be  good  and 
valid  in  law.” 

At  the  same  session,  their  meeting-house  spot  was  confirmed  to 
them.  By  the  Colony  law  enacted  May,  1761,  inhabitants  were  to 
apply  to  the  Assembly,  who  were  to  appoint,  order  and  affix  the  place 
whereon  each  meeting-house  should  be  built.  Parishioners  were  to 
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appoint  a committee,  grant  and  levy  a tax  ; clerk  of  society  to  keep 
account  of  disbursements  and  certify  to  the  Assembly  the  doings  of 
the  society  and  progress 'of  the  house.  For  a society  to  build  without 
referring  to  the  Assembly  was  not  lawful,  and  subjected  them  to  £100 
penalty.  In  compliance  with  this  act,  the  lawful  authorities  judged 
the  most  proper  place  for  Scotland  meeting-house  to  be  “ a knoll,  east 
side  of  Merrick’s  Brook,  south  side  of  the  road  from  Windham  to 
Canterbury.”  This  land  was  included  in  a thirty-acre  lot  owned  by 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Huntington,  who  promptly  made  over  a quarter  of  an 
acre  for  a building-spot — a gift  “ thankfully  received  ” by  the  young 
society.  This  important  point  being  settled,  all  minor  ditferences  were 
laid  aside,  and  all  parties  united  harmoniously  in  promoting  the  work 
of  building.  June  25,  1733,  it  was  voted,  “To  build  a house  forty- 
three  foot  in  length,  thirty-three  foot  in  width,  twenty  foot  stud,  with 
a handsome  jeyht  to  it  suitable  for  such  a house.”  Edward  Waldo, 
John  Bass  and  Joseph  Meachem  were  appointed  a committee  “ to  agree 
with  suitable  men  to  build  the  house,  so  far  as  to  finish  the  outside — 
glazing  excepted — make  all  the  doors,  and  lay  the  under-floor  dubble.” 
It  was  agreed,  “ That  the  roof  shall  be  covered  with  chestnut  shingles 
and  chestnut  clap-boards,  sawed.”  Notices  for  society  meetings  were 
ordered  “to  be  written  on  a peace  of  paper,  to  be  sett  at  the  tavern, 
by  the  door,  so  as  fairly  to  be  seen,  and  also  at  the  corn-mill.”  October 
2,  Samuel  Palmer,  Samuel  Manning,  Peter  Robinson  and  John  Bass 
were  appointed,  “ To  take  care  of  the  provision  and  drink  brought  in 
for  the  raising  of  the  meeting-house.  The  raising  was  acconqilished 
and  the  frame  covered  so  speedily  that,  November  20,  a society 
meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting-house.  It  was  voted,  “ That 
the  society  acce[)t  of  the  said  house,  as  in  their  estimation  done  as  said 
committee  was  to  do  it.”  A committee  was  now  chosen  to  agree  with 
some  man  or  men  to  glaze  the  meeting-house  with  good  crown  glass, 
and  Mr.  Seth  Palmer  employed  to  make  some  conveniency  for  a 
minister  to  stand  by  to  })reach.  With  this  temporary  pul|)it,  costing 
ten  shillings,  and  rough  boards  for  seats,  the  house  was  deemed  ready 
for  occupation,  and  twelve  shillings  allowed  to  David  Ripley  for 
keeping  it  swept. 

Efibrts  were  now  made  to  secure  a permanent  minister.  February 
•7,  1734,  the  society  voted,  “That  we  give  a minister  a call  by  dividing 
in  said  house.  The  minister  thus  selected  was  Mr.  Robert  Breck, 
a young  minister  of  much  ability  and  pi'omise,  in  whom  the  society 
now  united,  ofiering  £250  for  settlement.  This  arrangement  was 
frustrated  by  the  interference  of  Mr.  Clap,  who  still  exercised  ministe- 
rial authority  over  the  new  paiish,  and  suspected  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Breck’s  orthodoxy.  lie  told  the  Scotland  jicople  that  their  chosen 
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candidate  was  inclined  to  Arminianisin,  and  that  they  must  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him,  and  advised  Mr.  Breck  to  leave,  which  he  did  at 
once,  without  apparent  demur  or  remonstrauce.  The  dictum  of 
Mr.  Clap  was  not  to  be  questioned.  March  27,  another  meeting  was 
held,  and  Isaac  Burnap,  David  Ripley  and  Edward  Waldo  chosen  “ a 
ministerial  committee  to  provide  us  a minister,”  and  directed,  “ To  go 
first  to  Mr.  Barber  to  get  him  to  preach,  and  if  he  fails  to  the  Erector 
of  New  Haven.  By  the  advice  of  this  important  personage,  Mr. 
William  Hart  was  secured,  and  received  with  favor.  July  18,  was  set 
apart  as  a day  of  special  fasting  and  prayer,  before  proceeding  again  to 
call  a minister.  The  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams  conducted  the  services, 
and  Mr.  Hart  was  called  with  due  formality,  but  declining  to  accept, 
the  society  was  constrained  to  appoint  another  committee,  “ to  get 
us  a minister.” 

During  this  interval,  the  meeting-house  was  progressing.  In  May, 
arrangements  were  made  for  building  pulpit,  deacons’  seat  and  canopy, 
a gallery  with  stairs  and  pillars,  and  a body  of  seats.  It  was  voted, 

“ to  joyne  the  body  of  seats  of  the  men’s  and  women’s  in  the  midst, 
and  also  that  we  leave  seven  feet  of  room  round  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  house  for  alleys  and  pews  ; eight  feet  on  the  back  for  pulpit  and 
deacons’  seat — John  Bass,  Nathaniel  Rudd  and  Samuel  Cook  to  see  it 
done.”  In  August,  it  was  decided,  “ To  change  the  middle  of  the 
body  of  seats,  and  have  ah\  alley  from  the  door  to  the  deacons’  seat, 
three  and  a half  feet  wide,  and  the  seats  to  come  up  to  the  south  side 
of  the  house,  raising  the  hind-seat  two  steps  and  the  next  to  that,  one.” 
This  proving  unsatisfactory,  in  October,  it  was  determined  “ to  new- 
model  our  meeting-house,”  but  no  particulars  specified.  December  17, 
1734,  John  Manning  was  chosen  society  clerk;  John  Bass,  David 
Ripley  and  Nathaniel  Rudd,  committee ; Seth  Palmer  and  Elijah  Hurl- 
but,  collectors ; John  Bass,  trea'^urer ; David  Ripley,  Isaac  Burnap 
and  Thomas  Bass,  school  committee. 

January  21,  1735,  a special  committee  was  appointed,  to  serve  for 
three  months,  “ to  get  a minister  in  order  for  settlement,”  and,  happily, 
succeeded.  The  minister  secured  after  so  much  pains  and  labor  was 
Ebenezer,  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion  of  Sufiield — a young  man 
of  good  abilities,  pleasing  address  andJmimpeachable  orthodoxy — who 
had  just  completed  his  ministerial  studies.  He  was  graduated  from . 
A'ale  College,  in  1732,  and  just  twenty-one  years  old  when  called  to 
^ the  Scotland  pastorate.  £303  settlement  and  £140  salary  were  offered 
him,  with  an  additional  thirty  afterward,  “ he  finding  his  own  fire- 
wood.” August  9,  Mr.  Devotion  personally  appeared  before  the  society 
and  accepted  their  terms.  Preparations  were  promptly  made  for  ordina- 
tion. Edward  Waldo,  Isaac  Burnap  and  Nath.  Bingham  were  appointed 
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to  make  provision  for  the  elders  and  messengers  ; Samuel  Manning, 
Samuel  Palmer  and  Peter  Robinson  to  send  for  them,  Oct.  22,  1735,  a 
church  was  organized  in  the  third  society  of  Windham,  and  Mr.  Devotion  '-Y‘ 
ordained  its  pastor.  The  first  and  seco:id  churches  of  Windham,  the 
second  church  of  Ponifret,  the  churches  of  Mansfield,  Lisbon  and 
Canterbury  were  represented  in  the  Council.  Mr.  Clap  served  as 
scribe.  The  brethren  of  the  Windham  church  residing  in  Scotland 
Parish  “ appeared  before  the  Council,  and  by  a manual  vote  declared 
their  consent  and  agreement  to  be  a particular  church  by  themselves, 
for  the  attendance  upon  and  carrying  on  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
in  this  place.”  Eighty-nine  members  were  dismissed  from  the  first  and 
incorporated  into  the  third  church  of  Windham.  Mr.  Devotion  was 
then  ordained  with  the  usual  formalities.  November  19,  Edward 
Waldo  and  Nathaniel  Bingham  were  chosen  deacons. 

After  the  happy  settlement  of  an  acceptable  pastor,  Scotland  pur- 
sued its  way  for  many  years  with  great  peace  and  harmony.  A 
“ reading  and  wrighting  school,  two  months  a-]ieace,  in  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  society,”  was  established.  The  meeting-house 
slowly  attained  completion.  In  1737,  a pew  was  ordered  for  Mr. 
Devotion,  “ in  the  east  side  the  pulpit,  joining  the  pulpit,  for  his  youce 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  with  us  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.”  In 
the  following  year,  it  was  voted  to  finish  the  meeting-house,  “ i.  e.,  lay 
the  gallery  floor,  finish  the  breast- work  and  build  the  first  and  second 
seats  around  it.”  In  1739,  pews  were  erected.  Twelve  young  men 
received  liberty  to  build  a pew  the  length  of  the  front  gallery,  dividing 
the  same  by  a partition  of  wood,  taking  one-half  as  their  own  proper 
seat  to  sit  in  and  gallantly  allowing  the  other  to  a certain  number  of 
young  women.  In  1740,  Nathaniel  Rudd,  David  Ripley,  Nathaniel 
Huntington  and  Deacons  Waldo  and  Bingham,  had  leave  to  build  a 
pew,  west  end  of  the  pulpit,  next  the  stairs,  for  themselves  and  their  wives. 
During  this  year,  it  was  first  voted,  “To  seat  the  meeting  house,”  John 
Bass,  Jonathan  Silsbee,  Jonathan  Brewster,  Nath.  Huntington  and  .lohn 
Cary,  serving  as  committee.  Bass,  Silsbee  and  Brewster  were  assigned 
the  fore-seat  in  the  body  of  seats  below  ; Seth  Palmer,  the  second  seat 
next  to  the  fore-seat.  The  “ numerous  ” children  in  the  early  Scotland 
families  necessitated  continued  seat-building.  Pews  were  built  in  com- 
pany, and  only  occupied  by  heads  of  families,  so  that  the  young  people 
as  they  grew  up  were  forced  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  1741, 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  Jail  Lassell,  Welthe  Cost,  Lucy  Cai'ijenter,  Phebe 
and  Elizabeth  Lillie,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah  Skiff,  Ann  Ripley  and 
Abigail  Huntington,  had  liberty  to  build  a pew  in  the  gallery. 
October  28,  1747,  Jabez  Kingsley,  Samuel  Robinson,  John  Bass, 
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Pelathiel  Durliani  and  James  and  Phineas  Manning,  thus  petitioned  : — 

“ We,  the  subscribers,  petition  'tlie  third  society  of  Windham  to  grant  ns 
liberty  of  ye  tioor  in  ye  second  sent  of  ye  first  gallery  on  the  men’s  side,  to  be 
devoted  to  our  own  use  to  sit  in.  We  desire  liberty  to  raise  the  floor  so  much 
as  to  make  it  leavel,  and  to  make  a door  and  to  set  up  banisters,  and  we  will 
do  it  at  our  own  cost  and  charge.” 

This  request  was  granted,  on  condition  “ that  they  pay  the  society 
for  finishing  the  meeting-house  against  their  pew,  and  let  those  that 
sit  in  the  northeast  corner  pew  have  free  liberty  to  pass  and  repass 
through  their  pew,  and  build  in  six  months.” 

Even  very  young  girls  were  stimulated  to  join  in  this  pew-building, 
as  shown  by  this  memorial : — 

“ Wovemher  2(1,  1744.  The  humble  prayer  of  your  dutiful  memorialists 
showeth  to  this  society,  that  we,  having  onconvenient  seats  in  our  meeting- 
house in  said  society  to  sit  in,  we  therefore  pray  our  Fathers  of  said  society 
to  give  us  the  liberty  to  build  a pew  in  the  east  gallery,  at  our  own  cost  and 
charge.  Hoping  our  petition  will  not  be  denied,  we  subscribe  ourselves  your 
dutiful  children  till  death  : 

Mary  Mosely.  Mary  AYright.  Mehitable  Huntington.” 

Abigail  Palmer.  Elizabeth  Kingsley. 


III. 

CANADA  PARISH.  DEATH  OP  MR.  BILLINGS.  CHANGES  IN  FIRST 
SOCIETY.  FIRST  I^XECUTION  IN  AYINDHAM  COUNTY. 

rj^riE  second  society  of  Windham,  having  outlived  the  trials  of  its 
J-  infancy,  was  now  thriving  and  populous,  many  families  having 
settled  in  Windham  Village  and  the  adjacent  valleys.  Thomas  Marsh, 
Benjamin  Chaplin  and  Samuel  Kimbal  of  the  south  part  of  Pomfret, 
were  annexed  to  this  society.  A new  road,  laid  out  from  Windham 
Village  to  Pomfret  in  1730,  facilitated  communication  between  these 
settlements.  Thomas  Stedman  of  Brookline  purchased  a hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  and  settled  in  Windham  Village  in 
1732.  Ebenezer  Gridin  of  Newton,  the  following  year,  settled  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  meeting-house,  on  land  bought  of  William 
Durkee,  marrying  Hannah,  daughter  of  Deacon  Philemon  Chandler 
of  Pomfret.  A full  military  company  was  formed  in  1730,  with 
Nathaniel  Kingsbury  for  captain  and  James  Utley  for  lieutenant.  The 
chief  house  of  entertainment  was  now  kept  by  Nathaniel  Hovey  ; the 
first  store  is  believed  to  have  been  kept  by  Benjamin  Bidlack.  Of 
schools  and  the  general  progress  of  the  society,  nothing  can  be  learned 
in  the  absence  of  society  records. 

The  church  in  Canada  Parish  was  in  the  main  prosperous,  though 
greatly  burthened  with  questions  of  discipline.  Little  is  known  of 
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]\rr.  or  of  his  standiiii^  and  success  in  the  ministry,  hnt  it  is 

evident  tliat  affairs  were  not  entirely  harmonious.  Tn  1727,  Mr. 
Billings  apjdied  to  the  Windham  County  Association  for  advice  in 
accommodating  differences  in  the  church  of  Windham  Village,  and 
was  recommended  a mediation  of  ministers  or  a council  of  consocia- 
tion. A contemptuous  fling  at  the  preaching  attributed  to  one  of  the 
brethren  occasioned  further  disturbance.  The  offender  refused  to  make 
proper  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Billings,  as  strict  in  discipline  as  his 
cotemporary  in  old  Windham,  again  a})plied  to  the  Association,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1729.  A committee  was  sent,  which  prescribed  the  following 
confession  : — • 

“ I acknowledge  before  God  and  this  clinrch  y*  my  saying,  ‘ I had  ratlier 
hear  my  do,i>’  bark  than  Mr.  Billinas  preach,’  was  a vile  and  scandalous  ex- 
pression, tendini;  to  ye  dishonor  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ambassadors, 
as  also  of  religion  in  general.  I do  hereby  declare  before  God  and  ye  church 
my  sorrow  and  repentance  for  it,  humbly  asking  your  forgiveness,  and  resolve 
to  have  a greater  watch  and  guard  over  my  tongue.” 

This  confession  was  probably  satisfactory  to  neither  ])arty,  as,  two 
years  later,  the  Association  voted,  “Tliat  Mr.  Billings  ouglit  to  accept 
confession,”  and  in  August,  1732,  ordered,  “That  Mr.  Billings  do  pro- 
ceed to  read  aloud ’s  confession  with  all  convenient  speed.”  The 

matter  was  not  settled  till  1735,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Billings,  when 
the  offender  appeared  before  the  congregation,  owned  the  prescribed 
confession,  and  the  church  accepted  it. 

Indulgence  in  liquor  involved  another  brother  in  a course  of  church 
discipline. 

'■'‘January  8,  1731.  Rev.  William  Billings  to . Greeting: — 

Having  been  informed  of  your  being  over-taken  with  inebriating  drink  at 
sundry  times  of  late,  to  ye  great  dishonor  of  Christ  and  religion,  and  danger 
of  your  own  soul,  you  are  required  to  come  to  my  house  and  do  what  the  laws 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  require  of  such  offenders.” 

This  being  disregarded,  a second  summons  was  sent,  January  23, 
enforcing  his  a])pearance,  or  he  “would  add  obstinacy  to  his  former 
crime.”  The  cul[)rit  then  appeared,  but  denied  the  accusation.  Farther 
investigation  was  decided  upon.  Elizabeth  Crocker,  Daniel  Davis, 
John  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  llovey,  William  Durkee  and 
Stephen  Fuller,  were  summoned  to  give  in  their  testimony.  A formal 
meeting  was  held  at  the  minister’s,  February  9,  and  the  fact  established 
that  the  accused  had  been  overcome  ami  disguised  with  strong  drink  ; 
once  when  working  on  the  highway,  and  again  at  the  houses  of 
Nathaniel  llovey  and  Benjamin  Bidlack.  A juiblic  confession  was 
ordered.  The  young  man  demurred,  and  begged  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  but  finally,  March  28,  1731,  came  to  the  house  of  God  and 
owned  the  following  declaration,  read  by  the  pastor : — 

“These  are  to  confess  that  I have  been  overtaken  some  time  since  with 
strong  drink,  and  particularly  at  the  last  day  of  working  on  highway  last  fall. 
I acknowledge  I then  drank  too  much  strong  drink,  and  have  sinned  before  ye 
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Great  Lord,  and  I have  a jealousie  of  myself,  whether  I have  not  been  overtaken 
or  drunk  too  much  strong  drink  some  other  times,  for  all  which  I desire  to  be 
deeply  humbled,  and  take  shame  to  myself,  an^  to  pray  a pardon  from  the 
Great  Lord  the  (.'hrist,  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Church,  hoping  and  resolv- 
ing, in  the  strength  of  Christ,  to  walk  more  watchfully  for  time  to  come.” 

From  these  older  churcli  members — Ilovey  and  Bidlack — who  had 
probably  furnished  the  liquor  thus  “ oveitaken  ” and  ‘‘  overtaking,”  no 
confession  was  extolled.  A brother,  “ guilty  of  railing  and  defamatory 
language,”  was  also  required  to  make  a ]ntblic  confession.  Elizabeth 
INIott,  having  ‘‘embraced  anti-Piedo-baptistical  sentiments  to  a high 
degree  and  denied  them  to  be  a true  churcli,”  was  ‘‘  shaken  off  and 
given  up,”  November,  1730. 

An  acute  disease  terminated  the  life  and  ministry  of  Mr.  Billings, 
May  20,  1733.  One  hundred  and  seventy  two  persons  had  been 
admitted  to  his  church  during  his  ten  years  jiastorate.  A sermon, 
preached  on  the  preceding  Fast-day,  was  published  after  his  decease, 
and  gives,  says  Mr.  Robert  C.  Learned,  “ a jileasing  impression  of  his 
mental  and  moral  qualities.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Male  of  Ashford,  thus 
testifies  in  the  preface  to  this  sermon  : “ I have  discerned  his  sweet 
Christian  conversation,  not  only  among  the  ministers  in  our  Association 
meetings,  but  also  in  some  measure  amongst  his  own  people,  and  also 
very  particularly  in  his  own  family,  wherein  he  practiced  in  a very 
eminent  degree  and  manner.  In  his  last  sickness,  he  gave  tokens  of 
finishing  his  course  in  right  Christian  manner,  though  sorely 
op})ressed  with  the  distemper  in  the  last  week,  even  unto  his  being 
very  delirious.”  Mr.  Billings  left  a widow  and  four  young  children. 
His  estate,  though  less  than  those  of  Messrs.  Whiting  and  Estabrook, 
was  not  insufiicient,  as  is  evident  from  this  inventory  : — 

£ s.  d. 

Clothes, 24  4 2 

’ Books, 48  10  7 

Horse, 22  0 0 

Stock, 42  0 0 

Furniture, 20  0 0 

Cloth,  yarn  and  flax,  . . 20  0 0 

Brass, 7 0 0 

Pewter, 8 7 0 

Iron, 10  4 0 

Bedding, 51  10  0 

Indian  girl,  . . . . 20  0 0 

Farm  and  house,  . . . 600  0 0 

Nine  pounds  for  ]n*ovisions  were  allowed  to  the  wddow  during  the 
settlement  of  the  estate.  In  July,  1734,  she  rei)resented  to  the  Court 
that  she  was  destitute  of  provisions — not  enough  for  one  week — and 
very  scant  for  clothing,  with  four  small  children  and  not  able  to  do 
anything  for  their  support,  under  the  afiiicting  hand  of  Providence  by 
sickness  and  exposed  to  great  difiiculty,  and  begged  to  have  the  money 
due  for  her  husband’s  salary  allowed  her,  which  was  granted.  She 
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soon  after  niari-ied,  as  was  not  infrequent  in  those  days,  her  husband’s 
successor  in  the  ministry — SAinuel  Mosely  of  Dochester,  the  first  candi- 
date recommended  by  the  Association.  Mr.  Mosely  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College,  in  1729,  and  ordained  pastor  of  the  second 
church  in  Windham,  May  15,  1734.  No  record  is  preserved  of  the 
services  of  the  day  or  terms  of  settlement.  Mr.  Mosely  was  an  able 
and  earnest  preacher,  dignified  in  manner  and  strict  in  doctrine  and 
discipline.  In  1738,  a number  of  brethren  were  chosen  “to  represent 
the  church,  with  full  power  to  draw  up  judgment  and  administer  cen- 
sure in  matters  ot  church  discipline  with  the  pastor,”  and  it  was 
ordered,  “That  a judgment  drawn  up  at  any  time  by  this  representa- 
tive body  should  be  publicly  read  before  the  church  and  congregation 
before  they  })roceeded  any  furlher  in  a way  of  censure  with  the 
offender,  and  that  satisfaction  should  be  made  by  the  offender  in  the 
same  public  manner.”  Deacons  John  and  William  Durkee  and  Thomas 
Marsh,  Captain  James  Utley,  Thomas  Stedman,  Philip  Abbot,  Eleazer 
Crocker,  George  Martin,  John  Clark,  Thomas  Kingsbury,  Samuel  Kings- 
bury and  Beiijaniin  Chaplin,  were  chosen  to  this  office.  April  25,  1739, 
these  powers  were  confirmed,  and  it  was  voted,  “ That  the  representa- 
tives before  spoken  of  should  continue  in  the  office  of  ruling  elders 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  church.”  At  the  same  meeting,  the  church 
also  voted  : — 

“ That  ’tis  the  opinion  of  this  church,  that  liberty  of  an  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Consociation  to  a Synod  consisting  of  two  or  three  ministers 
and  as  many  messengers  out  of  each  county,  properly  chosen,  all  with  equal 
power  to  vote  in  said  Synod  ...  is  reasonable  and  convenient,  and 
would  have  a tendency  to  promote  the  peace,  purity  and  edification  of  our 
churches  if  they  should  introduce  it  into  practice.” 

Though  ail  active  member  of  Windham  County  Association,  Mr. 
Mosely  was  not  at  this  time  in  syrnpatliy  with  the  ecclesiastic  constitu- 
tion of  Connecticut,  as  is  manifest  from  tliis  attempt  to  evade  the 
power  of  Consociation. 


The  first  society  of  Windham  was  now  suffering  many  losses.  Mary, 
the  lovely  wife  of  Mr.  Clap,  died  August  19,  1736,  before  conqJeting 
her  twenty-fourth  year.  P’'ew  women  have  excelled  this  young  daugliter 
of  Windham.  More  than  thirty  years  after  her  death,  Dr.  Daggett  thus 
sketches  her  character  : — 

% 

“ She  had  a beautiful  and  pleasant  countenance;  was  a woman  of  great 
prudence  and  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  her.self  and  all  her  affairs ; was 
diligent,  and  always  endeavored  to  make  the  best  of  what  she  had ; the  heart 
of  her  husband  could  safely  trust  in  her.  She  was  kind  and  compassionate  to 
the  poor  and  all  in  distress.  She  was  adorned  with  an  excellent  spirit  of 
humility  and  meekness ; did  not  affect  to  put  herself  forward  in  conversa- 
tion, but  chose  to  speak  discreetly  rather  than  much,  but  was  always  free. 
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pleasant  and  cheerful  in  conversation  with  every  one.  She  exceeded  in  a 
most  serene,  pleasant  temper  and  disposition,  of  mind,  which  rendered  her 
very  agreeable  to  her  husband  and  all  her  acquaintance;  and  though  he  lived 
with  her  almost  nine  years  in  the  connubial  state,  yet  he  never  once  saw  her 
in  any  unpleasant  temper,  neither  did  one  unpleasant  word  pass  between  them 
on  an}'  occasion  whatsoever.” 

So  little  is  seen  of  women  in  the  early  days  of  Windham  County 
history  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find  so  bright  a model  among  them.  Mrs. 
Clap  left  two  young  daughters,  who  lived  to  maturity,  and  adorned 
high  positions  in  Connectiemt. 

Richard  Abbe,  the  most  })rominent  of  the  second  generation  of 
Windham  citizens,  died  July  10,  1737,  aged  fifty-four.  Half  of  his 
large  estate,  with  the  negro  girl,  Ginne,  was  bequeathed  to  his  wife, 
and  liberal  legacies  given  to  his  brothers  and  sistei’s.  He  also  left 
fifty  pounds  to  Mr.  Clap  and  twenty  to  the  first  church  of  Windham, 
lie  especially  enjoined  upon  his  executors  “•  that  no  unjust  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  his  debtors,  and  tliat  those  against  whom  he  held 
mortgages  should  have  reasonable  time  to  redeem  them,  even  if  they 
had  been  legally  forfeited.”  . He  had  been  constable,  sheriff,  justice  of 
})eace,  judge  of  the  County  Court,  and  a man  of  influence  in  town, 
church  and  Colony. 

Jeremiah  Ri])ley,  Sen.,  and  his  son,  Jeremiah,  both  died  in  1737. 
Joshua  Rq)ley,  Sen.,  after  fifty  years  of  active  public  service,  died  in 
1739.  Ilis  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Bradford  Ripley,  had  preceded  him  a few 
years.  He  left  sons — Joshl^a,  Hezekiah  and  David — and  one  daughter. 
The  greater  i)art  of  his  estate  had  been  previously  distributed  among 
his  children.  Joshua,  now,  received  his  gn^at  Bible  and  wearing 
apparel — except  such  as  he  was  buiied  in.  Jerusha,  for  her  care  of 
him,  had  a cow  and  heifer  above  her  [)roportion.  A grand- daughter, 
Ann,  one  heifer,  as  designed  by  her  grandmother.  The  flock  of  sheep 
was  divided  among  the  sons.  Eight  or  nine  religious  books,  and 
many  sermons,  composed  his  library.  Much  of  the  household  furniture 
was  “old”  and  “broken.”  A china  platter  was  the  most  costly 
article.  Eight  “ rugs,”  or  coverlids,  blue,  yellow,  orange  and  white, 
valued  at  over  eight  pounds,  bore  witness  to  the  thiift  and  ingenuity  of 
Mrs.  Ri[)ley. 

Mr.  John  Backus,  the  last  of  the  original  settlers,  died  March  27, 
1744,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  having  “ served  his  genera- 
tion in  a steady  course  of  probity  and  piety.”  One  of  his  daughters 
had  man  ied  Joshua  Ripley,  Jun.  ; another.  Colonel  Thomas  Dyer ; 
another,  Hezekiah  Lord  of  Rreston  ; and  all  were  women  of  superior 
energy  and  character. 

Mr.  iShithaniel  Wales,  chosen  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church  at 
its  organization  in  1700,  “after  he  had  served  God  and  his  generation 
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faithfully  many  years  in  this  life,  did  with  the  holy  disciple  lean  upon 
the  breast  ot  his  beloved,  and  by  the  will  of  God  meekly  fell  asleep  in 
the  cradle  of  death  on  the  22d  day  of  June,  1744,  in  the  Both  year  of 
his  age.” 

He  was  followed  in  May,  1745,  by  Captain  John  Fitch,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  Windham.  For  more  than  forty 
years  he  had  held  the  office  of  town-clerk,  was  chosen  ca}>tain  of  its 
first  military  company  in  1703,  and  served  as  representative,  justice, 
judge  of  probate,  and  in  many  public  capacities. 

To  these  losses,  was  added  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clap.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  had  devoted  himself  with  redoubled  earnestness 
to  his  pastoral  work,  bearing  the  name  Snd  circumstances  of  every  one 
upon  his  heart,  and  endeavoring  in  every  ])Ossible  way  to  forward  and 
promote  the  salvation  of  their  souls — till  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Yale  College.  Many  prominent  clergymen  and  public  men  of  Con- 
necticut, confident  of  his  peculiar  fitness,  urged  his  acceptance  of  this 
office,  and  Windham  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  resign  her  energetic 
and  distinguished  pastor.  December  10,  1739,  he  was  dismissed  from 
his  pastorate,  and  A})ril  2,  1740,  installed  president  of  Yale  College. 
A })ecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  sustained  by  Windham  was 
referred  “to  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly,” 
who  “considering  that  Rev.  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the  ministry  at 
Windham  fourteen  years,  which,  in  their  estimate,  was  about  half  the 
time  of  a minister’s  life  in  general,  judged  that  the  society  ought  to 
have  half  the  price  of  his  settlement.”  This  was  about  fifty-three 
pounds  sterling — or  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  the  depreciated 
currency  of  Connecticut.  August  20,  1740,  the  First  Society  in 
Windham  voted,  “That  Mr.  John  Abbe,  Nathan  Skill*  and  Joseph 
Bingham,  the  present  society’s  cornmittee,  or  any  one  of  them,  in  the 
name  and  behalf  of  said  society^  receive  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  money,  granted  to  this  society  in  May  last  by  the  General 
Assembly,  on  the  account  of  Rev.  Thomas  Clap’s  removal  from  us 
to  the  Rectorate  of  Yale  College.” 

The  loss  in  infiuence  and  authority  was  less  easily  supplied.  The 
Windham  j)eople  were  quite  unsettled  by  the*  removal  of  their  head 
and  censor,  and,  it  is  said,  “ acted  like  boys  let  out  of  school.”  IMuch 
as  they  had  admired  and  revered  their  late  pastor,  they  were  a])pa- 
rently  reluctant  to  re-subject  themselves  to  such  severity  of  discipline, 
and  chose  foi'  a successor  his  precise  opposite — a gentleman  of  great 
mildness  and  gentleness  of  character,  quite  deficient  in  administi'ative 
capacity — Mr.  Stephen  White  of  New  Haven,  a Yale  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1736.  That  Mr.  White  was  acceptable  to  the  people  may  be 
inferred  from  the  pains  taken  to  guard  against  his  premature  removal, 
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in  the  following  vote : “ Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  said  society, 

having  had  some  considerable  experience  of  Mr.  Stephen  White’s 
ministerial  abilities,  to  their  general  satisfaction,  do  now  agree  to  give 
him  a call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  to  continue  among  us  in 
said  work,  as  loyig  as  he  lives,  or  is  able  to  preach  the  Gospel.”  Six 
hundred  pounds  as  a settlement  and  two  hundred  pounds  salary  were 
offered.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  Mr.  White  oi-dained, 
December  24,  1749.  The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  preached  by 
llev.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  Reverends  Eleazer 
Williams,  Joshua  Meacham,  Samuel  Mosely  and  Ebenezer  Devotion 
also  took  ])art  in  the  services.  The  young  minister  found  his  parish 
in  admirable  order  ; all  its  affairs  reduced  to  perfect  system.  Ecclesi- 
astical matters  were  no  longer  managed  by  town  authorities,  but  by 
the  lawful  society  officers.  Every  head  of  a household  was  con- 
nected with  the  church,  either  by  profession  of  faith  or  by  owning  the 
covenant.  Family  prayer  was  observed  in  every  househol'i,  and  every 
child  consecrated  by  baptism.  Profane  swearing  was  but  little  known, 
and  open  violations  of  the  Sabbath  were  very  rare.  “ The  people,  as 
a body,  were  fearers  of  the  Lord,  and  observers  of  the  Sabbath  and  its 
duties.”  The  membership  of  the  church  was  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  The  deacons  then  in  service  were  Joshua  Huntington,  Ralph 
Wheelock,  Eleazer  Cary  and  Nathaniel  Wales.  Mr.  White  was 
married  soon  after  his  settl^nent  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Major  Thomas 
Dyer. 

The  secular  affairs  of  the  town  were  also  prospering.  Men  of 
energy  and  capital  filled  the  places  made  vacant  by  death  and 
emigration.  Thomas  Dyer  was  now  actively  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
a shop  “ in  the  street  against  his  house,  with  a sufficient  cartway  each 
side,”  serving  for  his  office.  When  the  militia  of  the  Colony  was 
reorganized,  in  1789,  and  the  military  companies  of  Windham,  Mans- 
field, Coventry,  Ashford,  Willington,  Stafford  and  Union,  constituted 
the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Dyer  was  made  its  major, 
llis  son,  Eliphalet,  after  graduation  from  Yale  College,  in  1740,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  studied  law  in  Windham.  In  1744,  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  and'  captain  of  a military  company.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Fitch,  he  was  chosen  town-clerk,  aruV  in  1746,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Windham  County.  Jedidiah  Elderkin  of 
Norwich,  a descendant  of  John  Elderkin  of  Lynn,  four  years  the  senior 
of  young  Dyer,  had  gained  admittance  two  years  previous.  These 
youiig  lawyers  entered  with  much  zeal  upon  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  soon  ranked  among  the  foremost  public  men  of  the  day. 
Law  business  was  now  extremely  brisk  in  Windham  and  its  vicinity, 
and  a large  number  of  cases  were  reported  at  every  session  of  the 
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several  courts.  In  1743,  another  story  was  added  to  the  jail,  under 
the  supervision  of  Jonathan  and  Jabez  Huntington.  Penalties,  at  this 
period,  were  extremely  severe.  Heavy  fines,  whippings  and  imprison- 
ment were  administered  for  slight  offences.  Those  unable  to  pay  fines 
and  lawful  debts  were  often  bound  out  as  servants.  A year’s  service  to 
John  Ripley  satisfied  a judgment  of  £23.  A debt  of  £50,  doomed 
one  unfortunate  to  three  years’ servdce  for  John  Fitch,  two  years  for 
Joshua  Hutchins  and  six  months  for  James  Walden.  Another  was 
bound  servant  for  eight  years  for  a debt  of  £l20. 

The  growth  of  the  town  made  many  public  officers  needful.  In 
1746,  there  were  chosen  a town-clerk  and  town  treasurer,  five  selectmen, 
three  collectors  of  town-rates,  four  constables,  six  grand  jurors,  seven 
listers,  four  bi-anders,  three  leather-sealers,  six  fence-viewers,  eight 
tithing-rnen  and  ten  surveyors.  As,  with  all  their  thrift,  highways 
were  still  wanting  in  many  places,  “ to  accommodate  the  town  and 
many  particular  persons  to  travel  to  the  several  places  of  public 
worship,” — Isaac  Burnap  and  Joseph  Huntington  were  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  rectify  it.  The  bridge  crossing  the  Shetucket, 
between  Windham  and  Lebanon,  long  maintained  by  ])rivate  enter- 
prise, was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Windham  in  1735,  by  act  of 
Assembly.  Robert  Hebard,  Jun.,  was  chosen  by  the  town  to  inspect 
and  take  care  of  it.  Paul  Hebard  and  Israel  Dimock  were  allowed  by 
the  town  “ to  set  up  a blacksmith’s  shop  or  coal-house  on  the  King’s 
highway.”  The  chief  annoyance  of  Windham  in  this  period  of  growth 
and  prosperity  was  her  boundary  quarrel  with  Canterbury,  which  broke 
out  afresh  from  time  to  time  with  ever-increasing  bitterness  and 
violence.  Various  legal  decisions  adjudged  the  disputed  land  to  Can- 
terbury, but  were  not  recognized  by  Windham,  who  continued  to 
retain  it  in  possession,  and  kept  an  agent  constantly  in  the  field  to 
defend  the  claim  before  the  Courts  and  Assembly.  Another  alleged 
grievance  was  that  of  straitened  limits.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
owned  by  individuals  unwilling  to  sell  at  sufficiently  low  prices.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  secure  vacant  land  in  Yoluntown. 
Unable  to  find  accommodations  in  their  own  neigliborhood,  a number 
of  citizens  discussed  the  feasibility  of  emigration,  and,  after  the  open- 
ing of  new  townships  in  the  northwest  of  the  Colony,  thus  memorialzed 
the  General  Assembly  : — 

“ Windham,  May  10,  1737.  Forasmuch  as  we  are  sundry  of  us  single  per- 
sons, and  others  of  numerous  families,  and  have  but  small  accommodations 
of  land,  and  considering  that  it  may  redound  to  the  good  of  ourselves  and 
children  and  advantageous  to  the  Commonwealth — vve  humbly  pray,  that  your 
Honors  would  please  to  grant  us  a town  in  the  ungranted  lands  in  this  Colony, 
lying  east  of  Weataug  [Salisbury] — the  northwest  town  from  Litchfield,  or 
some  other  of  the  free  townships — for  such  a sum  of  money,  and  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  your  Honors  shall  think  fit.” 
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Tliis  request  was  denied,  tliough  urged  by  over  forty  petitioners, 
representing  th3  Ripleys,  Baekuses,  Huntingtons,  Binghams,  Abbes, 
Ci’anes,  Bnrnaps,  Waldos,  Robinsons  and  other  old  Windham  families. 
Though  not  successful  in  obtaining  a free  township,  many  of  these 
petitioners  subsequently  removed  to  the  new  country,  and  aided  in  the 
settlement  of  towns  in  Litchfield  County. 


The  year  174.5  is  memorable  in  Windham  annals  for  the  first  public 
execution  in  Windham  County — a tragic  event,  awakening  a very  deep 
and  painful  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  region.  The  supi'eme 
penalty  of  the  law  was  indicted  upon  a 'icoman — a young  girl-mother, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  her  child.  ElizabeLh  Shaw — a descendant 
])robably  of  William  Shaw,  who  bought  land  on  Little  river  in  1709 — 
lived  with  her  parents  in  Canada  Parish,  about  two  miles  southwest 
fi’om  Windham  Village.  She  is  represented  as  a weak,  simple  girl, 
deficient  in  mental  capacity.  Her  father  was  stern  and  rigid.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  preceding  facts  and  circumstances  until  after  giving 
biiTh  secretly  to  a living  child,  the  poor  bewildered  girl,  fearful  of 
exposure  and  punishment,  stole  away  to  a ledge  of  rocks  near  by,  hid 
the  babe  in  some  nook  or  crevice,  and  left  it  to  perish.  Her  father 
suspected  and  watched  h^,  aud — unable,  perha})S,  to  force  her  to  con- 
fession— himself,  it  is  said,  made  accusation  against  her.  She  was 
arrested  and  examined.  Search  was  made,  and  the  poor  little  body 
found  in  the  grim  Cowatick  Rocks.  The  grand  jurors  found  her 
guilty  of  murder,  and  committed  her  to  Windham  jail  to  await  her 
trial.  This  was  held  Sejdember  17,  174.5,  at  the  session  of  the 
Superior  Court.  Roger  Wolcott  sat  as  chief  judge;  James  Wads- 
worth, William  Pitkin,  Ebenezer  Silliman  and  John  Bulkley,  as 
assistants.  Samuel  Huntington,  Edward  Waldo,  Nathaniel  Holbrook, 
Nathaniel  Hide,  Benjamin  Fassett,  Samuel  Rust,  Joseph  Williams? 
Nathaniel  Webb,  Ignatius  Barker,  Josiah  Kingsley,  Joseph  Park- 
hurst  and  James  Danielson  served  as  jurors.  The  gi-eatest  interest 
was  felt  in  the  trial,  and  a large  number  attende  1.  The  grand-jurors 
]>resented,  “ That  one  Elizabeth  Shaw,  Jun.,  of  Windham,  a single 
woman,  was  on  the  29th  of  June,  1745,  delivered  of  a living  male 
bastard  child,  in  Windham,  and  did  secretly  hide  and  dispose  of  the 
same  in  the  woods  in  said  Windham,  and  there  left  it  until  it  perished 
for  want  of  relief,  and  did  endeavoi-  to  conceal  the  birth  and  death 
thereof,  so  that  it  should  not  come  to  light  whether  said  child  were 
born  alive  or  not,  and  did  cause  to  perish  said  child.”  Details  of  the 
trial  are  not  preserved.  The  prisoner  pleaded,  “Not  guilty.”  The  names 
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and  pleas  of  the  counsel  are  unknown.  The  facts  of  the  case  were 
clearly  proved.  Extenuating  circumstances  had  no  weight.  The  jury 
judged  that  she  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  sentence  was  passed, 
“ That  she  should  go  from  hence  to  the  common  gaol,  and  thence  to 
the  place  of  execution  and  there  be  hanged  till  she  be  dead,  December 
18,  1745.” 

This  severe  sentence  was  duly  execute  1.  In  those  stern  days,  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  law  was  deemed  the  only  safeguard  of  morality, 
and  while  there  was  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  unhappy  victim, 
her  mental  incapacity  and  physical  weakness  were  not  supposed  to 
mitigate  her  guilt.  No  public  effort  was  apparently  made  to  obtain  a 
remission  of  the  penalty.  No  Jeauie  Deans  was  there  to  plead  for 
an  erring  sister.  If  mild  Mr.  White  counseled  leniency,  his  sterner 
cotemporaries  might  have  protested  against  it.  A doubtful  tradition 
reports  that  Elizabeth  Shaw’s  father,  repentant  too  late,  went  to  Hart- 
ford and  procui’ed  a reprieve  from  the  Governor,  but  that  on  his  way 
home  was  met  by  a sudden  storm,  the  rivei’S  became  impassable,  and 
his  return  was  delayed  till  after  the  execution.  On  the  fatal  day,  a 
gallows  was  erected  on  a hill  a mile  southwest  fi-om  Windham  Green. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  the  adjacent  country  wit- 
nessed the  mournful  spectacle.  Little  children,  too  young  to  join  in 
the  procession,  remembered  vividly  through  life  the  long  train,  reaching 
from  Gallows  Hill  to  Windham  Jail,  following  the  cart  which  bore  the 
hapless  Elizabeth,  sitting  upon  her  coffin,  crying  continuously,  Oh, 
Jesus  ! have  mercy  upon  my  soul ! ” through  the  dreadful  death -march 
and  the  last  harrowing  ceremonies.  Mr.  White  conducted  the  usual 
religious  services.  Jabez  Huntington  officiated  as  sheriff.  No  report 
of  this  tragic  affair  is  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A single 
additional  item  is  gleaned  from  the  Court  records  : — 

“ Allowed  Mr.  Sheriff  Huntino-toii,  for  cost  and  expense  of  doing 

execution  on  Elizabeth  Shaw,  £29  5s. 

J/arc/i  22,  1746.” 


CHANGES  IN  CANTERBURY.  NEW  MINISTERS  AND  MEETING- 
HOUSE. CONTROVERSY  WITH  AYINDHAM.  DISMISSAL 
OF  MR.  WADSWORTH. 

The  remarkable  freedom  from  disease  and  losses  enjoyed  by  Can- 
terbury till  1726  was  followed  by  a very  great  mortality.  Joseph 
Woodward  and  Jonathan  Hide  died  in  1726  ; Major  James  Fitch,  the 
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Rev.  jMr.  Estabrook  and  Ids  wife,  Ti\diall  Ensworth,  Samuel  Adams, 
Samuel  Cleveland,  Jun.,  and  David  Carver,  in  1727  ; Stejdien  Erosl,  in 
1728.  Major  Fitch  retired  from  public  life  some  years  before  his 
decease,  and  little  is  known  of  the  latter  days  of  this  noted  personage. 
Ilis  large  landed  estate  had  ]ia>sed  mainly  out  of  his  hands,  and  no 
record  of  its  final  settlement  has  been  discovered.  His  son,  Daniel,  kept 
})ossession  of  the  Peagscomsuck  homestead.  Jabcz  lived  for  a time  in 
Newent,  and  then  returned  to  Cantei'bury.  The  survivors  of  the 
remaining  seven  sons  settled  in  other  towns.  Ilis  daughter,  Jeriisha, 
married  Daniel  Bissel,  and  died  early.  Taicy  Fitch  manied  Henry 
Cleveland  of  Canterbui  y.  A tomb-stone  in  the  old  buiial  ground  bears 
the  subjoined  inscription  : — 

“ Here  lies  ye  l)o(ly  of  Major  James  Fitcli,  Esq.,  son  of  y Reverend  Mr. 
James  Eitch,  pastor,  tirst  of  Saybrook,  then  of  Norwich.  He  was  born  in 
Saybrook,  1047.  He  was  very  nsefnl  in  liis  militarv  and  in  his  ma^dstracy,  to 
which  he  was  chosen,  served  successively  to  ye  _<>reat  acceptation  and  advan- 
tage of  his  coniitiy,  bein^  a gentleman  of  good  parts  and  very  forward  to 
promote  ye  civil  and  religious  interests  of  it.  Hied  November  lo,  1727,  aged 
80  years.” 

Another  stone  in  the  same  aiudent  ground  commemorates  “ y® 
Reverend  and  Pious  and  Learned  Mr.  Samuel  Estabrook,  y®  3d  son  of 
y®  Reverend  iMr.  Joseph  Estabrook,  late  pastor  of  y®  church  in  Con- 
cord, who  \viis  y®  first  ])astor  of  y®  church  in  Canterbury,  who  departed 
this  life  to  y®  everlasting^mercy  of  God,  June  23d,  1727,  in  the  53d 
year  of  his  age.”  Mrs.  Rebecca  Estabi'ook,  that  “ worthy,  virtuous 
and  i)ious  gentlewoman,”  died  the  December  following.  Mr.  Estabrook 
left  land  with  buildings,  valued  at  <£1,09  ),  a library  of  over  two 
hundred  volumes,  comprising  many  elaborate  Latin  works,  and  a 
bountiful  snp]Jy  of  household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel.  His 
son,  Nehemiah,  was  becpieathed  the  “ housing  and  estate.”  Hobart  was 
“ to  be  brought  up  to  college,”  and  have  £59  and  y®  books  and  papers. 
To  his  daughter  Mary  was  left  £2 ) and  the  movable  goods. 

The  venerable  Elisha  Paine  and  Obadiah  Johnson  were  still  surviv- 
ing of  the  older  settlers.  Deliverance  Brown,  Samuel  Butts,  Timothy 
Backus,  Jose])h,  Josiah,  Hemy  and  Moses  Cleveland,  Elisha  and  Solo- 
mon Paine,  and  other  sons  of  the  first  settlers,  were  now  in  active  life. 
Elisha  Paine,  Jun.,  was  practicing  as  an  attorney.  Ca})tain  Joseph 
Adams  and  Colonel  John  Dyer  were  among  the  most  active  and 
intiuential  citizens. 

The  first  minister  procured  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Estabrook  was 
Mr.  Samuel  Jenison.  September  12,  1727,  the  town  empowered  Deacon 
Thomas  Brown  ami  Mr.  John  Dyer,  “to  go  or  send  to  y®  Rev.  Mr. 
Jenison,  who  lately  preached  among  us,  to  see  whether  they  can  pre- 
V lil  with  him  to  come  and  help  us  in  y®  work  of  y®  ministry,  and  to 
invite  him  to  said  work  for  two  or  three  months  if  they  can,  and  in 
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case  they  cannot  prevail  witli  him,  then  to  apply  themselves  to  Mr. 
Buckley,  and  in  case  they  cannot  prevail  with  him,  then  to  look  else- 
where, and  to  do  word  to  such  other  ministers  neighboring  to  us  as  are 
willing  to  help  us,  so  as,  if  possible,  we  may  not  be  destitute  of  the 
means  of  the  gospel.”  Also,  voted,  “That  y®  selectmen  make  a rate 
for  y®  paying  of  Rev.  Mr,  Estab rooks,  deceased,  his  salary,  for  ye  whole 
year  last  past.” 

Mr.  Jenison  being  prevailed  upon,  the  town  proceeded,  January  30, 
1728,  to  offer  him  “the  sum  of  one  hundred  ])ounds — as  it  now  passes 
among  us  in  true  bills  of  credit  of  either  of  said  Colonies  of  Connecti- 
cut, boston,  Khoad  Island  or  New  hamshair — sallary  yearly  ; he  settling 
himself  and  continuing  in  town  in  ye  work  of  the  ministry  ” — to  which 
ten  pounds  would  be  added  “ when  Mr.  Jenison  comes  to  be  settled 
amongst  us  and  hath  a hxmily  of  his  own.”  Before  completing  their 
arrangements,  the  question  of  discipline  was  debated.  The  Canter- 
bury church  had  never  formally  accepted  Saybrook  Platform,  and 
some  of  its  members  were  extremely  opposed  to  it,  and  now  stated  to 
]\Ir.  Jenison  their  objections,  and  insisted  that  he  should  sign  with  the 
church  an  explicit  agreement  to  follow  Cambridge  and  not  Saybrook 
form  of  discipline.  Mr.  Jenison  consenting,  a formal  call  was  given 
and  accepted,  and  tlie  first  Wednesday  of  Se[)teniber  ap})ointed  for 
ordination.  A committee  was  appointed,  “to  provide  for  ye  ministers 
and  messengers  that  may  be  enq)loyed  in  ye  management  of  said  affair 
at  ye  proper  charge  of  ye  town  ” — when,  for  some  unassigned  cause, 
the  agreemerit  lapsed,  and  Mr.  Jenison  disappears  suddenly  and  forever 
from  town  and  record. 

A committee  was  chosen  in  November,  “to  siipjdy  the  pulpit  for 
three  months  at  the  charge  of  ye  town.”  Various  sums  of  money  were 
allowed, for  going  to  New  Haven  and  Farmington  after  ministers.  The 
next  candidate  secured  was  Mr.  John  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  a gi-aduate 
of  Harvard  in  1723.  January  25,  1729,  it  was  agreed,  “that  they 
would  not  make  any  farther  tryall  of  any  other  persons  in  ye  work  of 
ye  ministry,  but  would  call  Mr,  John  Wadsworth,  offering  him  one 
hundred  pounds  a year,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  settlement, 
to  be  paid  fifty  pounds  a year — adding  ten  pounds  yearly  to  the  salary 
after  the  first  three  years,”  Mr,  Wadsworth,  after  due  consideration, 
thus  replied : — 

“ To  the  town  of  Canterbury 

God  haviiii^,  in  his  own  unsearchable  Providence,  bereaved  you  of  your 
pious  pastor  (whose  nieinory  be  blessed),  and  graciously  disposcal  you,  with 
unwearied  endeavors,  to  seek  after  a setelinent  (notwithstanding  your  frus- 
trations), so  that  you  might  enjoy  God  in  all  waj^s  of  his  appointment,  and 
your  hearts  being  disposed  to  invite  me  (however  unworthy  of  so  sacred  an 
otiice)  to  be  your  shepherd  under  Christ,  I,  with  most  strong  convictions  of 
my  natural  inabiMty  to  perform  ye  arduous  duties  of  so  high  a station,  with 
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entire  reliance  on  Christ’s  promised  presence  and  the  Spirit’s  gracious  assist- 
ance, accept  ye  vocation,  I trust,  with  a suitable  resolution  to  walk  worthy  of 
it.  Under  these  considerations,  I accept,  that  while  I shall  be  your  gospel 
minister  I have  a gospel  maintenance,  not  only  in  youth  but  also  in  old  age, 
if  spared  thereto  ; in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health,  that  I may  have  physic  as 
well  as  food,  which  I think  is  not  so  clearly  exprest  in  ye  town  vote.  As 
touching  the  annual  salary,  I look  upon  an  hundred  and  ten  pounds  as  ye 
stated  sum,  but  not  unalterable.  Times  are  changeable,  and  we  in  them.  If 
for  my  comfortable  maintenace,  £150,  £200  or  £300  per  annum  is  necessary, 
as  is  requisite  in  Carolina.  1 shall  expect  it  be  freely  olfered ; on  the  con- 
trary, if  ten  be  sullicient,  I remit  ye  hundred.  As  for  ye  settlement,  I am 
persuaded  you  are  all  sensible  what  an  inconsiderable  sum  £150  ^is  to  procure 
one  withal.  I desire  it  may  be  paid  ye  first  year,  but  if  that  be^too  burthen- 
some,  ye  hundred  ye  first  year  and  ye  fifty  ye  next.” 

The  town  was  soniewliat  ]ieri)lexed  by  these  ambiguous  requirements, 
and  was  obliged  to  ask  an  explanation  of  the  answer,  and  insist  upon 
having  terms  more  “ fixedly  stated.”  This  point  being  settled,  another 
difficulty  arose.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  like  Mr.  Jenison,  was  asked  to  enter 
into  a written  covenant  to  govern  the  church  according  to  Cambridge 
Platform.  In  taking  his  degree,  he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  thesis, 
“ That  the  Congregational  Church  was  most  agreeable  to  the  institutions 
of  Christ  of  any  human  composures  of  that  nature,”  but  declined  “ to 
tie  himself  absolutely  to  govern  according  to  any  human  composure 
whatever  new  light  he  might  have.”  This  refusal  “ put  the  church  into 
agreeable  surprise.”  There  were  consultations  in  this  and  that  part  of 
the  room.  JNIr.  John  Bacon — afterwards  deacon — with  “ great  affection 
and  concern,”  begged  tli^m  not  to  break  in  pieces.  He  believed  the 
published  opinion  of  the  candidate  wmuld  suffice,  and  upon  this  ground 
they  finally  consented  unanimously  to  confirm  the  call.  One  of  the 
brethren  afterwards  wrote  him,  that  had  he  not  signed  the  specified 
thesis,  “he  would  as  soon  have  trusted  a Pa})ish  Jesuit.”  All  obstacles 
being  removed,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  ordained,  September  3,  1729 — 
£15  6s.' lid.  being  allowed  for  ordination  expenses. 

The  settlement  of  a new  minister  was  soon  followed  by  the  erection 
of  anew'  meeting-house.  January  5,  1731,  the  town  voted,  “That  a 
new  meetino-house  should  be  built,  fifty  feet  long,  forty-five  wide, 
twTiity-two  between  joynts,  and  sett  on  ye  town’s  land,  where,  or  near 
where,  the  old  meeting-house  now^  stands.”  This  site  w'as  very  objec- 
tionable to  a part  of  the  inhabitants,  being  but  half  a mile  from  Plain- 
field  and  four  miles  from  the  w'cst  bounds  of  Canterbury.  A movement 
was  HOW'  in  progress  for  including  the  north  end  of  Canterbury  in  a 
society  about  to  be  formed  from  parts  of  Pornfret  and  Mortlake,  and 
thus  the  town  was  unsettled  and  divided.  In  the  fall  of  1731,  sixty- 
seven  inhabitants  petitioned  for  liberty  to  build  on  the  old  meeting- 
house spot,  and  thirty  three  protested  against  it.  Decision  was  deferred. 
Meanw  hile  a new^  society  w'as  erected,  including  the  north  part  of 
Canterbury.  In  May,  1732,  William  Throope,  Experience  Porter  and 
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Joseph  Kingsbury  were  appointed  to  view  the  town  of  Canterbury  and 
settle  the  site  for  its  projected  meeting-house.  The  question  of  a 
further  division  into  east  and  west  societies  was  seriously  agitated. 
The  coniinittee  called  the  inhabitants  together,  “heard  reasons  and 
called  a vote,  and  there  were  foity-six  against  building,  and  twenty 
for  dividing.”  They  next  called  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  soci- 
ety to  vote,  and  “ twenty  desired  the  old  parish  might  be  divided, 
and  nineteen  were  against  it,  and  five  inhabitants  of  Mortlake,  making 
twenty-four.”  After  thoroughly  viewing  old  and  new  parishes,  they 
“thought  it  best  not  to  divide,”  and  then  ])roceeded  to  hear  the  peti- 
tioners respecting  the  place  for  a meeting-house,  and  finding  them  much 
divided  in  opinion,  called  them  to  pass  one  by  one  and  declare  where 
they  would  have  it  set,  and  there  were  twenty-nine  for  the  old  place, 
and  twenty-nine  for  Wm.  Baker’s,  and  fourteen  for  Try  all  Baker’s,  and 
two  for  Solomon  Paine’s.  They  then  put  the  vote,  and  there  were 
thirty-one  for  the  old  place,  and  thirty-three  for  William  Baker’s,  half 
a mile  westward.  Again  they  called  for  a vote,  whether  the  site  should 
be  at  William  or  Tryall  Baker’s,  and  there  were  eleven  for  Tryall,  and 
fourteen  for  William  Baker’s.  Then,  after  thoroughly  viewing  the 
land,  north  and  south,  to  know  how  it  might  be  accommodated  with 
a icay,  the  committee  agreed,  “ That  the  place  shall  be  by  ye  country 
road  leading  from  ye  old  meeting-house  to  Windham  town,  not  exceed- 
ing eight  or  ten  rods  froin  said  Baker’s  house,  half  a mile  west  from 
ye  old  meeting-house.”  The  Assembly,  in  October,  approved  and  con- 
firmed the  spot,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  proceed  with  building. 

This  order  was  not  obeyed.  Descendants  of  old  settlers  settled  in 
the  east  of  the  town  could  not  be  reconciled  to  this  change  of  location. 
In  May,  1733,  John  Dyer  and  Elisha  Paine  presented  the  Assembly 
with  a memorial,  showing  the  great  difficulty  they  labored  under 
respecting  building  their  meeting-house,  that  the  vote  taken  by  the 
committee  was  scattered  and  broken  by  reason  of  the  recent  change  in 
society  and  not  a fair  expression  of  opinion,  and  gave  the  following 
reasons  for  not  proceeding  with  the  work:  — 

“ I.  The  committee  did  not  understand  the  circumstances. 

II.  Laid  too  much  weight  on  the  broken  vote. 

III.  Place  selected  held  by  owners  at  unreasonable  terms. 

IV.  iSo  uneven  that  when  one  sill  is  on  the  ground,  the  other  is  eleven  foot 
high. 

V.  Roads  must  cross  private  lots. 

VI.  Society  so  settled  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  persons  and  estates 
must  travel  from  ye  old  place  to  ye  new,  and  think  it  beyond  our  duty  that 
we,  who  have  borne  ye  brunt  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  still  bear  the  greatest 
part  of  ye  charges,  should  be  obliged  to  travel  out  of  ye  main  street,  that  is 
become  a fenced  lane  almost  from  one  end  to  ye  other,  and  go  into  the  woods 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile,  where  there  is  nothing  but  trees  except  one 
house  to  comfort  any  in  distress,  no  land  suitable  to  build  on  as  the  roads  to  the 
stated  place  are  not  only  very  bad  but  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  while  at  ye 
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old  place,  all  ye  roads  meet  and  with  much  labor  have  been  made  fit  for  travel. 
Also,  it  is  not  so  at  one  end  as  it  looks,  people  being  mostly  settled  on  3^e  east 
side;  west  side  not  likely  to  be  settled  in  this  generation — land  being  poor  and 
rough  and  held  by  non-residents  in  large  tracts.  For  all  these  reasons,  beg  to 
be  excused  from  building  on  assigned  spot.  The  committee  had  relations 
living  west  and  Avere  connected  with  Norwich  proprietors.  Hope  we  may  not 
be  obliged  to  build  our  meeting-house  on  land  not  ours,  when  we  have  pre- 
pared a very  commodious  green  for  the  purpose,  and  have  taken  pains  for 
roads,  &c.” 

Daniel  BreAvster,  John  Brown  and  Captain  John  Bnlkley  were 
accordingly  appointed,  who  re[)orted  in  favor  of  the  old  green,  “ as 
the  roads  best  lead  to  it,  six  feet  sontlnvard  of  place  where  old  nieet- 
ing-lionse  stands.”  This  site  was  confirmed  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
inhabitants  again  ordered  “ to  proceed  to  set  up  and  finish  meeting- 
house at  the  above  described  place.”  The  more  westerly  residents 
remonstrated  in  vain.  The  society  cojiimittee,  in  M ly,  1735,  reported 
progress  ; house  raised  and  Avorkmen  agreed  to  finish,  and  in  time  the 
house  Avas  made  ready  for  occu[)ation,  but  from  the  loss  of  the  first 
book  of  society  records  no  details  are  attainable. 

The  boundary  controversy  with  Windham  Av^as  revived  in  1731,  by 
attempting  to  levy  taxes,  perhaijs  in  preparation  for  the  new  meeting- 
house, from  Samuel  Cook  and  Caleb  Woodward,  residents  of  the 
disputed  territory.  Cook,  who  was  a member  of  the  Scotland  church, 
and  had  hitherto  paid  taxes  in  Windham,  petitioned  the  Assembly  in 
October,  1731,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Woodward,  declaring  that 
they  had  ahvays  supposed  the,mselves  inhabitants  of  Windham  and  had 
paid  taxes  there,  but  Avere  now  assessed  by  Canterbury  and  doomed  for 
their  hea<l  and  stocks.  The  Assembly  ordei’ed,  “ That  no  distress 
shall  be  levied  on  the  proprietors  by  any  officer  of  Canterbury  until  the 
line  be  settled,  and  petitioners  shall  pay  rates  to  Windani,”  Avhereupon 
WoodAvard  ai>[)eared  Avith  a counter  memoi  ial,  shoAving  that  Cook  had 
petitioned  falsely  ; that  his  house  and  the  improvement  of  his  land  fell 
Avithin  Canterbury,  according  to  the  settlement  of  the  line  made  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1714,  and  confirmed  by  the  surveyor  of  Windham 
County  in  1731  ; that  after  he  had  given  in  his  list  and  paid  rates  to 
Canterbury,  listers  from  Windham  had  ])resumed  to  assess  him  four- 
fold. Memorialist  Avas  “ greatly  distressed  and  uncertain  Avhat  to  do, 
for  Avhen  the  list  is  given  to  Windham,  Canterbury  four-folds  it,  and 
Avhen  given  to  Canterbmy,  Windham  dooms  it.”  The  difficulty 
Avas  increased  by  a false  I’epresentation  made  to  the  Assembly  in 
October,  1731,  by  Cook,  “ Avho,  for  a long  time  before  said  prayer 
Avas  exhibited  Avas  in  Canterbury  train-band,  and  very  constantly 
trained  tliere  and  came  to  meeting  on  Sabbatli  days,  till  a vx'iy  short 
time  before  petition  he  dreAV  his  house,  as  he  su[)posed,  Avithin  Wind- 
ham bounds — (but  ha})pened  to  be  mistaken) — and  obtained  an  act  that 
they  should  not  be  forced  to  do  duty  to  Canterbuiy  till  line  AA^as  settled, 
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wliich  meiiiorialisl  snjjposed  was  well  done  long  before  obtaining  said 
act,  so  that  is  very  dai'k.  Please  tell  me,”  concludes  the  distressed 
memorialist,  “ what  to  do  that  I may  be  safe,  and  not  devoured  by  two 
when  I ought  to  satisfy  but  one.  Wales  and  Skiff  and  Isaac  Burna)) 
have  warned  and  doomed  me  four-fold.  Line  between  Canterbuiy  and 
Windham  was  found  and  refreshed  May  17,  1713,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Assembly — a southwest  line  from  A|)]iaquage  to  an  oak  tree  west 
of  Nipmuck  Path.  Josiah  Conant  was  desired  by  Captain  Adams  and 
John  Dyer,  town  agents,  to  run  the  line  as  formerly  agreed  on  in  1713, 
and  had  performed  the  service.”  Jonathan  Stevens  and  William 
Thompson,  who  helped  cany  the  chain  on  this  occasion,  also  declared, 
“that  Woodward’s  house  and  orchard  were  east  of  the  line  so  run  some 
considerable  way.” 

No  answer  was  granted  to  this  request,  and  the  petitioner  left  to 
wait  the  re-settlement  of  the  boundary -line,  which  was  delayed  from 
session  to  session.  In  1737,  Richard  Abbe  and  Jabez  Huntington 
ap})eared  before  the  General  Assembly  in  behalf  of  Windham,  declaring, 
“That  they  did  not  regard  the  settlement  of  1713,  but  have  proceeded 
to  lay  out,  settle,  and  improve  lands  according  to  their  patent  of  1703, 
that  Canterbury  claimed  a line  two  hundred  and  twenty  rods  west  of 
Windham’s,  and  asking  that  Canterbury’s  doings  might  be  set  aside  : 
1.  Because  they  proceeded  according  to  Windham  ])atent  of  1686, 
which  had  been  before  vacated.  2.  Because  Bushnell’s  tree,  mentioned 
by  Canterbury,  was  marked  by  Bushnell  and  Huntington  without  any 
rule,  only  as  they  measured  eight  miles  south  from  Ai)paquage. 
Both  houses  refused  to  grant  this  request,  but  but  again,  two 
yeai's  later,  they  returned  to  the  charge.  A committee  was  then 
appointed,  which  reported,  “ That  the  deed  of  Clark  and  Buck- 
ingham lay  west  of  Nipmuck  Path — that  Plainfield  (then  includ- 
ing Canterbury)  was  granted  east  of  Windham  ; that  the  second  grant 
of  Windham,  including  Clark  and  Buckingham’s  purchase,  was  bounded 
ea'st  by  Nipmuck  Path,  and  they  therefore  concluded  that  the  dividing 
line  between  the  towns  should  run  “south  about  ten  degrees  east,”  to  a 
black  oak  by  Nij)muck  Path,  according  to  the  line  originally  marked 
out  by  Bushnell.  Windham  still  refused  to  accept  this  decision,  and 
continued  to  maintain  possession  of  the  disputed  land  till  the  j)rospect 
of  one  of  its  iidiabitants  becoming  a public  charge  gave  the  matter  a 
new  aspect.  Edward  Colburn,  or  Coburn,  with  William  Shaw,  Robert 
Moulton  and  David  Canada,  bought  land  and  settled  near  Little  River 
in  1709.  Part  of  Colburn’s  land  was  in  the  dis})uted  gore,  but  his 
house  was  in  Windham,  and  he  was  numbered  among  its  inhabitants. 
His  son  Robert,  as  he  grew  up,  was  subject  to  intervals  of  “ distraction,” 
but  had  sense  enough  to  marry  his  neighbor,  Hannah  Canada,  and  was 
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“crowded  out”  by  his  father,  “ onto  that  end  of  his  farm  that  lay 
between  tlie  controverted  lines,”  and  there  lived  with  his  wife,  ])aying 
rates  to  Windham  as  ordered  by  the  (reneral  Assembly,  and  accounted 
one  of  its  inhabitants  till,  in  1738,  his  distemper  returned,  and  he 
became  wliolly  incapable  of  taking  care  of  himself  Edward  Colburn, 
who  was  then  possessed  of  a plentiful  estate,  took  his  son  home  and 
for  a time  maintained  him,  but  then  sold  his  land  in  Windham,  removed 
to  Massachusetts  and  soon  afterwards  deceased,  leaving  his  helpless  son 
to  the  mercy  of  the  public.  Windham,  wlio  preferred  her  land  free 
from  incumbrance,  sent  him  over  to  Canterbury ; Canterbury,  declining 
to  support  paupers  wlien  debarred  from  receiving  taxes,  instantly 
returned  him.  The  unfortunate  lunatic  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between 
the  contending  townships — a process  little  calculated  to  lessen  his 
“distraction.”  At  a town-meeting  in  1741,  Windham  voted  : — 

“ Whereas,  one  Robert  Colburn,  that  is  now  residing  in  this  town,  is  under 
such  influence  of  distraction  that  he  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
has  been  supported  by  ye  town  of  Windham  at  great  cost  and  charge,  and  of 
right  belongs  to  Canterbury;  Voted, — That  Captaiu  Fitch  be  agent  for 
AVindham  to  appear  at  Court  to  recover  the  charge.” 

The  battle-field  was  thus  transferred  to  Windham  Court-house.  John 
Dyer  and  Joseph  Adams  acted  as  agents  for  Canterbury ; Isaac 
Burnap — after  the  decease  of  Capt.  Fitch — ^for  Windham.  After  long 
delay,  the  support  of  Colburn  was  assigned  to  Canterbury  on  the 
ground  that  the  decision  Npf  the  General  Court’s  committee  had 
adjudged  the  disputed  tract  to  that  township.  This  decision  hastened 
the  final  settlement  of  that  vexatious  controversy.  The  worth  of  the 
disputed  land  was  doubtless  much  less  than  the  cost  of  su})porting  its 
afflicted  incumbent,  and  Windham  consented  to  relinquish  her  claim 
and  acknowledge  the  original  boundary  line,  which  she  liad  so  per- 
sistently repudiated.  “ An  act  establishing  Windham  Line  ” terminated 
this  half-century  controversy  in  1752. 

These  troublesome  contests,  and  the  building  the  new  meeting-house, 
so  absorbed  the  public  interest  and  energies  that  little  else  was  accom- 
plished. A new  school-house  was,  however,  built  on  the  Green,  and  a 
writing  school  occasionally  allowed.  In  1731,  it  was  agreed,  “That 
all  y*"  male  persons  that  are  born  in  this  town  shall,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  be  vested  with  all  the  privileges  that  those  pei’sons 
are  that  were  admitted  town  inhabitants  by  vote  of  said  town.”  A 
town  stock  of  ammunition  was  procured. 

Canterbury,  with  adjoining  towns,  suffered  in  a sad  accident  occurring 
at  the  raising  of  a bridge  over  the  Shetucket  River,  in  1728.  One  end  of, 
the  bridge,  with  forty  men  upon  it,  gave  way,  and  was  precipitated  into 
the  stream  below.  Only  one  person  was  killed  instantly — Jonathan 
Gale  of  Canterbury,  a youth  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  only  son  of  a 
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widowed  mother,  “ a very  hopeful  youth,  the  darling  of  the  family.” 
Many  were  seriously  wounded,  and  at  first,  taken  out  and  laid  by  for 
dead.  Lieutenant  Samuel  Butts,  Samuel  Parish  and  Ebenezer  Harris 
are  reported  among  “the  men  most  considerably  wounded.” 

A bridge  over  the  formidable  and  troublesome  Quinebaug  was  built 
in  1728,  by  two  gentlemen  of  Plainfield,  but  was  soon  carried  away. 
Another  was  built  at  the  same  place  by  Samuel  Butts  in  1733,  and 
maintained  a few  years  by  private  subscription,  till  carried  away  by  ice. 
Jabez  Fitch — son  of  Major  James  Fitch — having  returned  to  Canter- 
bury after  a few  years’  residence  in  Newent,  next  achieved  a bridge 
over  the  rebellious  stream — the  only  one  he  asserted  south  of  Saliin’s, 
in  Pomfret,  ice  having  carried  away  all  the  others — and  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  collecting  toll  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1740.  In 
the  same  yeai’,  the  military  company  was  reorganized — Obadiah  John- 
son chosen  its  captain,  Stephen  Frost,  lieutenant,  and  Solomon  Paine, 
ensign. 

The  church  gained  in  numbers  during  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  ministry, 
but  was  somewhat  weakened  by  the  long  meeting  house  controversy. 
A few  of  its  early  members  were  dismissed  to  help  form  the  Second 
Church  of  Pomfret.  Elisha  Paine,  Sen  , and  Samuel  Cleveland  died 
in  1736  ; Deacon  Thomas  Brown  in  173S  ; Deacon  John  Bacon  in 
1741.  In  1741,  the  Canterbury  church  was  greatly  perplexed  and 
distressed  by  a criminal  charge  alleged  against  the  pastor  by  a female 
resident.  The  Windham  County  Consociation  was  called  together. 
May  27th ; the  grievous  difficulty  laid  before  them  and  their  judgment 
asked  upon  the  following  points,  viz.: — 

“ I.  Whether  the  said  pastor  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  from  the  pastoral 
charge  of  us. 

II.  Whether,  if  he  be  dismissed  as  aforesaid,  we  ought  to  hold  in  charity 
with  him  as  a brother.” 

The  complainant  herself  then  appeared  before  the  council,  and 
solemnly  re -affirmed  the  charge  against  the  pastor.  The  council, 
having  maturely  considered  the  first  question,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  had  not  attempted  to  disprove  or  remove  the  suspicion  of 
the  imputation  brought  against  him*,  was  of  opinion : — 

“ I.  That  his  usefulness  and  serviceableness  in  the  ministry  were  cut  ofl* 
and  taken  away  by  the  scandal  he  lyeth  under,  and  that  he  should  be  released, 
and  they  did  declare  him  released  from  his  pastoral  office. 

II.  That  there  are  so  strong  suspicions  of  his  guilt  that  the  church  ought 
not  to  hold  in  charity  with  him  as  a brother  as  the  matter  now  stands;  and 
we  think  Mr.  Wadsworth  is  bound  to  clear  up  his  reputation  if  he  be  capable 
of  it,  or  else  make  a public  confession,  or  else  submit  to  a public  admonition 
for  the  said  crime  charged  upon  him.” 

Mr.  Wadsworth  submitted  silently  to  his  sentence,  gave  up  his 
charge,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Milton  without  attem^Ting  to  clear 
up  his  reputation  or  make  the  prescribed  confession.  The  Canterbury 
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people,  with  rare  leniency  and  forbearance,  refrained  from  further  prose- 
cution of  this  alfair,  deeming  loss  of  ministerial  standing  and  the 
reproaches  of  conscience  a sulficient  [)unishment  for  the  alleged  crime. 
However  this  may  have  been,  it  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
penalty  inflicted  upon  poor  Elizabeth  Shaw  in  the  adjoining  parish. 


y. 


PLAINFIELD  AFFAIRS.  GROWTH  IN  VOLUNTOWN. 
LAINFIELD,  after  the  settlement  of  its  early  quarrels  and  diffi- 


culties,  enjoyed  many  years  of  remarkable  peace  and  tranquillity, 
with  little  to  do  but  to  manage  its  perambulatory  schools,  look  after  its 
General  Field,  and  fill  up  vacancies  in  its  meeting-house.  In  1727,  two 
shillings  a week  were  allowed  for  keeping  the  schoolmaster’s  horse, 
and  the  lower  vacancy  in  the  meeting  house  filled  up  with  pews — 
persons  to  build  in  the  upper  part  as  they  thought  best — and  in  the 
following  year,  the  house  was  seated  according  to  age  and  rates.  In 
1728,  a very  great  work  wa  i accom[)lished — the  completion  of  a sub- 
stantial bridge  over  the  “ tedious  Quinebogus”  by  Joseph  Williams  and 
Timothy  Pierce,  Jun.,  who  thus  memorialized  upon  this  achievement : — 

“ To  the  General  Assembly  sitting  in  Hartford.  May  9,  1728.  The  petition 
of  the  subscribers  showeth  to  your  Ilouors,  the  many  attempts  that  have  been 
made  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Canterbury 
for  the  making-  a good  and  sufficient  cart-bridge  over  the  river  Quinebaug, 
between  said  towns ; it  being  so  extraordinarily  difficult  and  hazardous,  for 
near  half  the  year  almost  every  year,  and  many  travelers  have  escaped  of 
their  lives  to  admiration.  The  same  river  can’t  be  paralleled  in  this  Colony. 
It  descends  near  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  out  of  the  wilderness,  and  many  other 
rivers  entering  into  it,  cause  it  to  be  extremely  furious  and  hazardous.  And 
also  the  road  through  said  towns,  over  said  river,  being  as  great  as  almost 
any  road  in  the  Government,  for  travelers.  And  now  your  petitioners,  with 
the  encouragement  of  divers  persons  (£98  8s.)  have  assumed  to  build  a good 
cart-bridge,  twenty-seven  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  said  river — which  is 
four  feet  higher  than  any  flood  known  these  thirty  years— and  sixteen  and  a 
half  rods  long;  have  carefully  kept  account  of  the  cost,  beside  trouble  which 
is  great,  (cost  amounting  to  £124),  and  ask  for  a grant  of  ungrauted  lands.” 

The  Assembly  ordered,  “ That  said  bridge  be  kept  a toll-bridge  for 
ten  years,  receiving  for  each  man,  horse  and  load,  four-pence  ; single 
man,  two  pence  ; each  horse  and  all  neat  cattle,  two-pence  per  head  ; 
sheep  and  swine,  two  shillings  per  s(;ore  ; always  provided,  that  those 
who  have  contributed  toward  said  bridge  be  free  till  reimbursed  what 
they  have  paid.”  Two  years  later,  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  building  this  bridge,  it  was  further  resolved,  “ That  no 
person  shall  keep  any  boat  oi*  ferry  on  said  Quinebaug  River  for  the 
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transportation  of  travelers,  within  one  mile  of  said  bridge,  on  the 
penalty  of  the  law.”  A bridge  over  Moosnp  Rivei*,  by  Kingsbury’s 
Mill,  was  built  by  Samuel  Spalding  in  1729.  In  1737,  Captain  Law- 
rence and  William  Marsh  were  appointed  by  the  town  to  repair  half 
the  bridge  that  goes  over  Quinebaug  by  Dr.  Williams’,  provided  Can- 
terbury repair  the  other  half  Canterbury  choosing  to  build  a new 
bridge  rather  than  repair  the  damaged  one,  Plainfield  ordered  a road  to 
be  laid  out  from  the  country  road  to  Canterbury  line,  to  adjoin  with 
the  road  Canterbury  shall  lay  out  to  the  new  bridge  over  Quinebaug 
nearly  opposite  Captain  Butts’.  A bridge  over  Moosup  on  the  road  to 
William  Deam’s,  was  accepted  by  the  town  in  1740,  “provided  a 
suitable  way  be  found  for  passing  to  Deam’s  mill.” 

In  1739,  twenty  pounds  were  added  to  Mr.  Coit’s  salary,  “as  long 
as  he  is  capable  of  carrying  on  public  meetings,  provided  he  will  acquit 
past  demands.”  During  this  year,  the  military  companies  in  the  towns 
of  Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Pomfret,  Killingly  and  Voluntown,  were 
constituted  the  Eleventh  Connecticut  Regiment.  Timothy  Pierce  of 
Plainfield  was  appointed  its  colonel ; John  Dyer  of  Canterbury  its 
lieutenant-colonel ; Hezekiah  Sabin  of  Thompson  Parish,  its  major. 
Colonel  Pierce  was  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
citizens  of  Windham  County,  a member  of  the  Governor’s  Council, 
Judge  of  the  County  and  Probate  Courts — “all  which  offices  he 
executed  with  such  diligence  and  care  as  to  be  unblamable.  He  was  a 
father  to  the  town  and  a projiioter  of  the  common  welfare  of  all  when 
he  had  opportunity,  and  was  also  of  an  extraordinary  good,  pious  and 
Christian  conversation.”  ’ 

In  1740,  Plainfield  ordered,  “ That  the  meeting-house  be  viewed  and 
repaired,  school  committee  hire  a teacher — persons  that  work  on  meet- 
ing house  and  board  the  school-master  to  have  a reasonable  reward.” 
Ten  shillings  a week  was  deemed  a reasonable  recompense  for  the 
master’s  “diet  and  horse-keeping.”  The  general  Field  was  now  in 
such  good  condition  that  the  number  of  “ field-drivei's  ” was  reduced  to 
eleven. 


Voluntown,  in  1726,  was  given  over  to  discord  and  confusion.  The 
meeting  house  site  was  still  in  controversy.  In  attempting  to  accommo- 
date everybody,  no  one  had  been  suited.  The  inhabitants  refused  to 
accept  the  established  centre  and  gravitated  to  various  points  on  the 
borders.  Religious  services  still  alternated  from  Thomas  Cole’s  house 
to  Ebenezer  Dow’s.  The  injunction  to  carry  on  the  work  of  building 
was  disregai’ded,  and  not  a man  would  bestir  himself  to  prepare  timber 
for  a frame,  while  that  constructed  by  Thomas  Dow  stood  uncovered 
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upon  their  favorite  hill  top.  A petition  of  John  Gallup  and  others 
complained  of  irregular  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  Volun- 
town  in  admitting  inhabitants  in  their  meeting,  May  2,  1727.  Upon  a 
full  hearing,  the  Assembly  considered,  that  the  town  was  in  May,  1721, 
allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing  its  own  officers  and  carrying  on  its 
own  town  affairs  ; also,  that  towns  have  the  right  by  law  to  judge  of 
the  qualitications  and  consequently  the  power  of  admitting  their 
inhabitants,  and  was  therefoie  of  opinion  that  the  admission  of  said 
inhabitants  was  irregular  and  against  the  rules  of  law,  and  declared  the 
same  to  be  void  and  votes  made  after  their  admission  to  have  no  force. 
And  insomuch  as  there  was  a remissness  in  improving  the  tax  levied 
for  the  meeting-house — Joseph  Adams,  Jabez  -Parkhurst  and  Richard 
Abbe  M ere  appointed  a committee  to  receive  the  same  and  see  that  it 
be  improved,  and  if  VoluntoMm  still  neglect  to  carry  on  the  work,  the 
committee  M^as  to  assume  the  oversight  thereof  Money  in  the  hands 
of  Joseph  Backus,  received  by  the  sale  of  lands  in  the  addition  to 
VoluntOMui — a hundred  and  ten  pounds  in  bills  of  public  credit,  and 
two  guineas — M^as  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  ; the  bills 
to  pay  public  debts,  the  guineas  left  to  the  special  order  of  the 
Assembly. 

With  all  its  drauffiacks,  the  toMui  M^as  gaining  in  strength  and 
numbers.  Stui’dy  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  established  themselves  Muthin 
its  borders,  preferring  the  ^ciety  of  old  friends  and  the  Westminster 
fomi  of  discipline  to  richer  lands  and  greater  social  privileges.  At  a 
toMm  meeting,  December,  1728,  Captain  John  Gallup  was  chosen 
moderator  ; Captain  Gallup,  John  Dixon  and  Ebenezer  Dow,  toumsmen  ; 
Ebenezer  Dom',  tOMui-clerk.  Alexander  SteM  art,  Ebenezer  Pearce,  John 
Jameson,  Robert  Williams,  Jun.,  John  Canada,  William  Trumbull, 
John  Gordon,  William  Hamilton,  Robert  Dixon  and  Peter  Miller,  M^ere 
admitted  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  settlers  united  Muth  the  church, 
and  helped  sustain  the  minister  and  religious  institutions.  John  Wylie, 
on  his  arrival,  presented  the  following  certificate : — 

“ That  John  WjJie  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Park,  and  their  children  Elizabeth, 
John,  Jean,  Peter  and  James,  during  their  residence  in  this  Presbyterian 
congregation  of  Cullybak3^  in  the  parish  of  Ahoghill  and  county  of  Antrim, 
M’hich  was  from  their  infancy,  are  free  of  any  scandal  or  church  censure 
known  to  us  preceding  the  date  hereof  is  certified  at  Cullybaky,  April  23, 
1728.  This  by  appointment,  we  having  no  minister: — 

John  Wylie,  Sen. 

Gain  Sto-well. 

Matthew  Clark.” 

Affairs  in  1728,  were  so  far  settled  that  the  toum  resumed  the  build- 
ing of  its  meeting-house.  John  Dixon  and  Thomas  Dow  M^ere  ordered 
to  take  account  of  the  “stuff”  provided  for  it.  In  1729,  a frame  M^as 
raised  and  covered,  and  John  Dixon  directed  to  furnish  glass.  In  1730, 
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a body  of  seats  was  ordered,  “ as  soon  as  may  be,  John  Dixon  to  have 
five  jiounds  to  make  six  seats."  . Meanwhile,  tlie  house  was  seated  with 
boards,  ceiled  with  girths  and  made  ready  for  its  first  town-meeting, 
December  22,  1731.  Materials  were  then  ordered  for  laying  floors  in 
the  galleries,  and  workmen  engaged  to  make  floors  and  build  stairs  and 
the  front,  in  said  galleries.  The  vacant  room  on  the  sides  of  the  house 
was  “ disposed  of  to  such  persons  as  should  oblige  themselves  to  set 
up  good  pews  in  said  room,  and  ceil  the  same  up  to  the  girth  opposite 
said  pews — every  man  his  room  according  to  his  rate-bill ; pews  to  be 
built  by  November  1,  1732.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dorrance  w^as  allowed  the 
first  pew  at  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit.  The  pew  spots  were  granted 
to  John  Gallup,  Ebenezer  Dow,  Charles  and  John  Campbell,  John 
Dixon,  Alexander  Gordon,  John  Smith  and  Adam  Kasson — “chief 
men  ” — and  pews  were  in  time  completed.  In  1733,  a committee  was 
chosen  to  build  seats  in  the  gallery  and  finish  the  ceiling  under  the 
same  ; also  voted,  “ That  there  be  a broad  alley  from  ye  south  door  of 
ye  meeting-house  to  ye  pulpit,  and  the  room  on  the  low^er  floor  filled 
up  with  seats  ; also,  to  ceil  the  meeting-house  all  around,  up  and  down.” 
In  1734,  Patrick  McClennan,  Ebenezer  Dow,  Adam  Kasson,  John 
Keigwin,  Alexander  Gordon,  John  Campbell,  John  Gibson  and  John 
Wylie  were  empowered  “to  make  seats  and  seat  the  inhabitants  at 
their  pleasure — that  is,  to  move  any  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  they  lay 
out  such  persons  as  shall  build.” 

The  meeting-house  thus  completed  after  such  long  delay  and  conflict 
was  acceptable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  probably  well 
filled  with  hearers.  People  who  lived  “ out  of  Voluntown  ” over  the 
Rhode  Island  line,  or  on  the  borders  of  Plainfield  and  Killingly,  were 
granted  “equal  privileges  in  the  meeting-house  if  they  pay  their  pro- 
portion.” This  condition  not  being  always  observed,  it  was  voted,  in 
1734,  “ That  all  persons  who  live  over  the  line  in  Rhode  Island  Colony, 
who  belong  to  our  community  and  do  not  give  in  their  list  and  pay 
their  proportion  yearly,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  strangers  and  transient 
persons.”  A few  Baptists  w'ere  numbered  among  the  inhabitants,  and 
Isaac  Ecclestone — “ one  of  ye  people  commonly  called  Quakers  ” — 
strayed  over  from  Westerly.  Adam  Kasson  succeeded  Jacob  Bacon 
in  the  deacon’s  office.  Mr.  Dorrance  gave  good  satisfaction  for  a time, 
and  was  much  respected  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  though  his 
Presbyterianism  excited  some  jealousy.  In  1737,  it  was  reported  to 
the  Windham  County  Association,  “That  Mr.  Dorrance  was  a member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Boston,  and  had  intermeddled  in  the  ordination 
of  Rev.  Mark  Gregory” — a report  very  “grievous”  to  some  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Dorrance,  thereupon  declared,  “ That  he  never  was  a 
member  of  said  Presbytery,  declined  when  desired  to  be  and  hal  no 
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desire  to  relinquish  this  Association  to  join  any  other  ; that  he  assisted 
in  Mr.  Gregory’s  ordination,  not  to  intermeddle  where  there  was  any 
difference,  but  to  gratify  the  repeated  desire  of  the  gentleman  to  be 
ordained,  being  formerly  of  his  acquaintance — not  as  a member  of  the 
Presbytery  but  as  one  of  an  ordaining  council,  and  would  be  careful  for 
the  time  to  come  not  to  be  concerned  in  cases  out  of  this  establishment 
when  there  is  opposition.” 

A highway  was  soon  laid  out  from  Voluntown  meeting-house  to 
Stonington.  John  Gallup,  John  Smith  and  the  townsmen  were 
appointed  to  lay  out  other  necessary  highways.  A sign-post  was 
ordered  “south  side  of  Voluntown  meeting-house.”  December  4,  1732, 
it  was  voted,  “ That  there  shall  be  a surkelating  school  kep  and  a 
school-master  hired  at  ye  town’s  charge.”  In  March,  1735,  it  was 
further  ordered,  “ That  the  school  be  kept  in  four  places,  three  months 
in  a place,  six  months  in  ye  north  end  and  six  months  in  ye  south  end, 
dividing  ye  town  by  a line  from  Alexander  Gordon’s  to  Ebenezer 
Dow’s  house — and  that  the  master,  John  Dunlap,  should  have  thirty 
pounds  money,  and  sufficient  meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodging,  for 
keeping  school  eleven  months  and  eighteen  days,  and  in  ye  night, 
when  convenient.”  The  first  school-house  in  town  was  built  in  1737, 
“ four  rods  from  ye  northwest  corner  of  ye  meeting-house,  and  a rate 
of  twopence  allov'ed  for  the  same.”  A pound  was  permitted  on  John 
Kasson’s  land,  he  serving  a:s^  keeper,  in  1735,  and  the  people  north  of 
Pachaug  River  were  also  allowed  “to  build  a town-pound  at  their 
own  cost.” 

Disputed  boundaries  and  land  titles  still  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
town.  Upon  memorial  of  several  inhabitants  and  proprietors,  praying 
for  allowance  of  lands  taken  from  them  by  Rhode  Island  line — the 
Assembly  granted,  October,  1729,  “Tliat  those  persons  that  have  had 
all  or  any  part  of  their  lands  taken  off 'should  be  repaid  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  according  to  the  proportion  paid  for  purchase.”  But 
as  in  addition  to  loss  of  land  these  petitioners  had  suffered  heavily  in 
defending  their  claim  in  processes  of  law,  “Nathaniel  French  and  John 
Qi[)gon — formerly  of  Voluntown,  but  since  the  running  of  the  boundary 
line  of  Providence  Plantation  ” — fartlier  represented  to  the  Assembly, 
October  14,  1731,  “That  after  having  purchased  lands  and  performed 
conditions  they  had  been  ejected  by  pretended  proprietors  belonging  to 
Rhode  Island  line,  and  judgment  procured  against  them,  the  cost  of 
which  amounted  to  over  a hundred  pounds,  besides  time  and  pocket 
expenses,  which  burthen  would  be  too  hard  for  them  unless  the  Honora- 
ble Assembly,  out  of  their  “moral  goodness  and  Christian  charity, 
would  extend  favor  and  help  pay  this  intolerable  cost.”  In  response  to 
this  plea,  fifty  pounds  were  granted. 
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Tlie  mysterious  Stoyell  controversy  still  gave  the  town  much  trouble. 
The  title  to  a “ gore  of  land  ” on  Egunk  Hill  was  now  the  point  at 
issue  between  a number  of  Voluntown  residents  and  the  Pomfret 
school-master.  The  former  apparently  held  the  land  under  gift  or 
purchase  from  Winthrop  ; the  latter  by  purchase  from  Old  Voluntown 
proprietors.  A “ piece  of  land  ” in  this  vicinity  was  secured  by  John 
Dixon  from  the  Assembly  in  1735,  on  the  representation  that  it  was 
common  or  Government  land,  whereupon  Thomas  Cole  protested, 
“ That  he  had  bought  this  same  land  and  procured  a second  deed  of  it, 
yet  now  designing  men  thouglit  tliey  could  quarrel  him  out  of  it — that 
John  Dixon  had  got  a grant  and  was  expecting  further  confirmation  of 
the  land  the  petitioner  had  alrealy  paid  for,  and  begged  to  have  his 
deed  preserved  and  confirmed.”  Many  lawsuits  resulted  from  these 
claims  and  complications.  Stoyell,  in  1738,  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Superior  Court  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  asked  for  a new 
trial,  declaring  that  those  who  held  land  within  the  designated  gore, 
held  them  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  literally  included  in  the 
original  grant  to  Voluntown ; that  Winthrop  had  nothing  in  the 
premises  at  that  date  but  a pretended  purchase  of  James  and  other 
Indians,  without  bounds  or  description  agreeing  to  the  land  granted  to 
Voluntown;  that  the  taking  away  of  part  of  the  original  grant  by 
Rhode  Island  made  it  needful  for  Voluntown  to  abut  west  on  Plain- 
field,  and  thus  the  contested  land  rightfully  accrued  to  the  Voluntown 
proprietors  from  whom  Stoyell  had  purchased  it.  The  Assembly 
refused  to  grant  a new  trial,  but  upon  renewed  request  granted  a 
hearing.  Robert  and  John  Park,  and  other  old  residents,  testified  that 
the  land  was  within  the  bound  given  by  the  Winthrops  to  Plaitifield 
proprietors,  and  had  been  more  than  twenty  years  in  actual  possession 
of  the  Gallups  and  others,  and  that  Stoyell  had  himself  recognized  their 
right,  and  consequently  no  fiirther  trial  was  allowed  him.  An  attempt 
to  eject  Thomas  Douglas  and  John  McClellan  from  their  land  in  this 
gore  was  equally  unsuccessful — the  Superior  Court  deciding,  March, 
1743,  “ that  the  defendants  were  not  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
plaintiffs  have  alleged — and  Mr.  Stoyell  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  claim  to  Egunk.  Whether  these  decisions  were  in  accordance  with 
aboslute  right  and  justice  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine. 

As  the  Voluntown  land  was  still  largely  owned  by  non-resident 
descendants  of  original  grantees  scattered  about  in  several  towns,  it 
was  found  very  difficult  to  manage  it  properly.  Proprietors  often  failed 
to  receive  notice  of  projected  meetings,  or  were  prevented  from  attend- 
ance by  heavy  floods  and  great  storms.  “ Sensible  that  their  method 
of  warning  meetings  was  not  well-considered,”  the  proprietors  agreed 
in  April,  1737,  “that  when  fifteen  proprietors  should  judge  there  was 
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necessity  for  a meeting  and  apply  themselves  to  the  clerk,  and  give 
under  tlieir  hands  that  they  judged  it  needful,  then  the  clerk  should 
send  forth  notice  to  warn  all  such  proprietors,  inserting  all  the  material 
things,  and  set  one  such  notification  upon  ye  sign-post  in  Voluntown 
twenty  days  before  the  time  appointed,  and  also  to  send  copies  to  West 
Stonington,  Groton,  New  London  and  Norwich.”  September  13, 
1737,  Manasseh  Minor,  Robert  Dixon  and  John  Gordon  were  appointed 
a committee  to  lay  out  common  lots,  and  renew  bounds  of  first  lots. 
Samuel  Banister  was  chosen  attorney,  to  use  all  lawful  means  for 
recovering  possession  of  lands  taken  away  by  Rhode  Island,  receiving 
one-half  of  the  land  thus  regained.  Thirty-one  proprietors,  represent- 
ing fifty-four  rights,  protested  against  this  vote  at  a subsequent  meeting, 
declaring  that  the  day  of  meeting  was  very  rainy  and  the  rivers  very 
high  and  deep,  and  many  of  the  pi’oprietors  living  in  neighboring 
towns,  it  being  a very  difficult  time  to  travel  in,  there  was  but  a very 
small  number — about  eleven — present.  In  consequence  of  their 
remonstrance,  the  power  of  attorney  given  to  Banister  was  declared 
null  and  void.  In  response  to  a petition  from  their  very  humble  ser- 
vant, John  Dixon,  setting  forth  his  great  industry  and  untired  diligence 
in  pursuing  after  and  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietors 
there  many  years,  “one  hundred  acres  in  ye  undivided  land  of  Volun- 
town ” were  allowed  him.  In  1 740,  John  Stoyell  was  appointed 
attorney,  and  a coinmittee^directed  to  divide  all  the  remaining  lands  in 
the  names  of  the  original  proprietors. 

In  1739,  the  vacant  mile  north  of  Voluntown — which  had  long 
remained  “ a peculiar,”  to  its  great  damage  and  disorder — was  annexed 
to  the  town  by  formal  act  of  Assembly.  With  this  addition  to  its 
territory,  the  town  again  essayed  a more  regular  settlement.  No  free- 
men had  yet  been  sworn,  no  country  taxes  paid,  no  representatives  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly.  In  1736-7,  William  Park,  John  Gaston, 
Thomas  Kasson,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Walter  Trumbull,  Robert  Campbell, 
Benjamin  Gallup,  James  Kasson,  John  Montgomery,  James  McGonagle 
and  Robert  Thompson  were  admitted  inhabitants.  April  8,  1740,  a 
special  meeting  was  called  at  the  meeting-house,  and  the  freeman’s  oath, 
as  appointed  by  the  law  of  the  Colony,  admitted  to  a large  number  of 
inhabitants.  First  on  the  list  was  Rev.  Samuel  Dorrance,  followed  by 
Deacon  Adam  Kasson,  Alexander  Gordon,  James  Campbell,  James 
Douglas,  John  Dixon,  John  Smith,  Jeremiah  Kinne  and  all  the  leading 
citizens.  John  Dixon  and  John  Kasson  were  then  elected  the  first 
representatives  from  Voluntown  to  the  General  Assembly.  It  was 
voted,  “ That  there  be  a highway  on  Egunk  Hill,  from  ye  house  of 
John  Anderson  till  it  intercepts  ye  highway  that  goes  from  the  meet- 
ing-house to  the  south  end  of  the  town,  and  to  alter  the  latter  highway 
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from  places  where  it  was  bad  traveling  to  good  ground,  as  near  as 
where  it  now  goes  as  possible.  The  proprietors  also  ordered  necessary 
highways  on  Egunk  Hill,  as  far  as  the  common  land  extended,  and  the 
relaying  of  the  highway  from  the  meeting-house  to  the  town  of 
Preston.  The  division  of  land  ordered  in  1740,  was  delayed  till  1747, 
when  all  previous  committees  were  dismissed,  and  Humphrey  Avery, 
Charles  Campbell,  Robert  Dixon,  Samuel  Gordon  and  John  Wylie, 
Jun.,  appointed  to  divide  the  common  lots  to  each  proprietor  or  his 
heirs,  re-measure  and  re-bound  old  lots  and  lay  out  cedar  swamps,  which 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  committee  sold  land  to  Walter 
Trumbull,  James  Kinne,  John  McGonagle  and  others.  Denison’s 
Hill  was  confirmed  to  Captain  George  Denison  of  Stonington.  The 
cedar  and  pine  swamps,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  County,  were  laid 
out  and  divided.  The  lot  on  which  the  meeting-house  stood,  and  the 
burial-place  adjoining,  were  sequestered  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  their  successors.  Several  of  the  original  lots  had  not 
been  taken  up  by  those  to  whom  they  were  granted. 


YL 
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The  colony-land  north  of  Killingly,  so  persistently  claimed  by  that 
township,  was  still  unorganized.  In  1727,  the  Dudleys,  Wolcott 
and  Thompson — non-resident  owners — together  with  Samuel  Morris, 
who  had  purchased  part  of  the  Dudley  farm,  again  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  showing  : — 

“ That  this  tract  of  land  was  now  possessed  by  sundry  persons,  some  by 
purchase  of  Killingly  and  some  by  grants  in  country  land,  and  we  desire  to 
have  each  one  enjoy  his  purchase,  because  it  is  inhabitants  that  do  make  a 
town,  and  a great  part  of  the  remaining  land  is  rough  and  broken  and  but 
little  more  fit  to  be' inhabited,  and,  therefore,  pray  that  a new  town  may  be 
made  there,  so  that  we  may  know  what  town  we  are  in.” 

The  pleas  offered  by  Joseph  Leavens  and  Joseph  Cady  on  behalf 
of  Killingly  in  abatement  of  this  petition  were  judged  sufficient,  and 
the  request  refused.  The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  were  now  becoming 
very  urgent  for  greater  privileges,  and  as  Killingly  had  assumed  its 
jurisdiction  they  applied  to  her  for  relief,  and,  Jan.  30,  1728,  received 
liberty  from  that  town  to  embody  as  a distinct  society  or  precinct.  It 
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was  agreed  that  the  dividing  line  should  begin,  “ at  a heap  of  stones, 
three  rods  south  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  barn,  nigh  where  he  lives,  and  an 
old  cellar  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  field  in  said  Killingly ; thence  west  to 
Quinebaug  River,  and  east  to  Rhode  Island  line” — about  a mile  south 
of  the  original  north  bound  of  Killingly.  A petition  for  confirmation 
of  this  agreement,  signed  by  Benjamin  Bixby  in  behalf  of  the  north 
inhabitants,  and  by  Peter  Aspinwall  for  the  south,  was  presented  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1728,  and  though  Samuel  Morris  again 
appeared,  “ laboring  under  great  hardships  and  difficulties  from  having 
his  rights  and  properties  encroached  upon  by  some  people  of  Kil- 
lingly,” the  petition  was  granted.  A wan*ant  from  Justice  Joseph 
Leavens  June  18,  1728,  represented — 

“ That  whereas  there  is  a precinct  set  off’  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  of 
Killingly  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  held  at  Hartford  in  May  last,  and 
they  want  to  be  imbodied : These  are  therefore  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bixby  and  Mr.  Hezekiah  Sabin  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Green,  all  of 
said  precinct,  to  require  yon  to  warn,  or  cause  to  be  warned,  all  the  inhabitants 
within  your  precinct  to  meet  at  the  dwelling-house  of  Hezekiah  Sabin  in  said 
precinct,  on  the  9th  day  of  July  . . . then  and  there  for  to  choose  a precinct 
clerk,  and  any  business  that  shall  be  lawful  and  thought  needful  for  the  health 
of  the  precinct.” 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  north  of  Killingly  was 
held  according  to  this  warrant,  July  9,  1728.  The  number  of  residents 
\fithin  the  society  limits  is  not  known.  Its  leading  men  were  Sampson 
Howe,  Simon  Bryant,  Joseph  Cady,  Henry  Green  and  Benjamin 
Bixby.  Richard  Dresser,  the  first  settler,  was  then  in  failing  health 
and  died  a few  days  after  this  meeting.  Samuel  Converse,  the  first 
settler  near  Quinnatisset  Hill,  with  four  grown  sons,  was  still  active  in 
public  affairs.  Sabin’s  house  on  the  hill-top  was  deemed  the  most 
fitting  rallying  point  for  the  new  society.  Rude  bridle-paths  from 
various  neighborhoods  led  up  to  this  bleak  eminence.  Its  northern 
extremity  was  still  heavily  wooded.  The  laiins  of  the  old  wigwam  once 
occupied  by  Quinnatisset’s  praying  Indians,  were  still  visible.  Sabin’s 
establishment  comprised  the  entire  settlement.  A goodly  number  of 
the  inhabitants  gathered  on  this  July  afternoon  to  organize  a religious 
society.  Jonathan  Clough  was  chosen  moderator.  “ They  then  voted 
and  chose  Sampson  Howe,  clei-k  for  said  society.”  Messrs.  Howe, 
Sabin  and  Bixby  were  chosen  committee.  It  was  then  voted.  To  hire 
a minister  to  preach  the  gospel  in  said  society,  and  to  begin  with  us  to 
preach  the  first  Lord’s  Day  in  August  next  ensuing  ; also,  that  Mr. 
Wales  should  be  invited  to  preach  the  gospel  to  us  and  to  continue  with 
us  for  the  space  of  six  months  ; also,  That  for  the  future,  a warrant  set 
up  at  the  usual  place  of  our  meeting  for  public  worship  shall  be 
accounted  legal  warning  for  said  society.  For  reasons  not  speci- 
fied, Simon  Bryant,  Henry  Green,  William  Lamed,  Joseph  Cady 
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and  Thomas  Whitmore  entered  “ their  dissent  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  day.” 

Though  the  first  act  of  the  society  was  to  establish  religions  wor- 
ship, many  other  things  were  needful  for  “ the  health  of  the  precinct.” 
Its  affairs  were  not  yet  settled  upon  a sound  basis.  The  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  Killingly  had  never  been  authorized  by  the  Government, 
and  town  officers  in  charge  were  scarcely  legal  and  regular.  Very  few 
of  the  inhabitants  had  yet  taken  the  freeman’s  oath,  so  that  the  privi- 
lege of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  a few.  The  bounds  of  the  society 
were  not  sufficiently  definite.  Inhabitants  west  of  the  Quinebang,  not 
included  in  any  town,  were  anxious  to  be  annexed  to  it.  Attempts  to 
vote  in  these  “ peculiars  ” and  other  inhabitants,  occupied  the  second 
and  third  meetings  of  the  society.  The  case  of  the  former  was 
referred  to  the  Genei-al  Assembly.  “August  13,  1728,  it  was  then  put 
to  vote.  Whether  every  man  that  hath  a house  and  land  of  his  own, 
belonging  to  this  society,  shall  have  liberty  to  vote  and  act  with  us  in 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  settling  the  worship  of  God  in  said  society, 
and  it  passed  in  the  negative.”  Mr.  Wales  not  being  secured,  Heze- 
kiah  Sabin  and  Uriah  Horsmor  were  appointed  to  provide  a minister, 
and  Benjamin  Bixby  and  Jonathan  Clough,  “ to  take  advice  of  the 
neighboring  ministers  who  we  shall  hire  to  preach  the  gospel  with  us.” 

The  building  a meeting-house  was  next  brought  under  consideration. 
The  minister  procured  held  divine  service  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Sabin.  September  9,  it  was  put  to  vote.  Whether  the  society  would 
ever  build  a meeting  house,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  It  was 
then  agreed  by  successive  votes,  That  the  meeting-house  should  be 
fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide  and  twenty-four  feet  stud,  and  that 
John  Comings  should  be  improved  to  be  the  master  workman  in  hewing 
and  framing — having  five  shillings  a day  and  his  victuals.  The  very 
important  question.  Where  to  set  our  meeting-house,  was  debated 
September  2 J,  and  it  was  voted  to  place  it,  “ south  side  and  near  to  the 
road  that  leads  from  John  Cooper  s to  Benjamin  Bixby’s,  right  before 
the  door  of  the  house  of  Ilezekiah  Sabin,  about  twenty  rods  from  said 
house,  near  where  was  an  old  wigwam.”  The  site  thus  selected  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  present  Thompson  common.  Nathaniel  Merrill,  John 
Wiley,  Uriah  and  Jaazaniah  Horsmor,  Hezekiah  Sabin  and  Benjamin 
Bixby,  were  then  appointed  “ committee-men,  to  look  after  the  affares 
of  building  our  meeting-house.”  It  was  voted,  “To  give  every  man 
that  works  about  the  meeting-house,  three  shillings  per  day,  he  finding 
himself ; that  every  man  allowed  to  hew  timber  shall  have  three  and 
sixpence  ; that  the  oxen  that  shall  goe  to  work  about  the  meeting  house 
shall  be  allowed  eighteen-pence  per  day  ; a horse  that  draweth,  one 
shilling;  for  a cart,  one  shilling.”  The  appointed  committee  had  full 
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power  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  hewing,  framing  and  covering, 
upon  the  society’s  charge. 

Farther  legislation  in  October,  increased  the  powers  and  resources 
of  the  new  society.  The  division  line  agreed  upon  by  the  inhabitants 
was  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  liberty  given  them  to  embody  in  church 
estate.  The  country  land  west  of  the  Quinebaug,  bounded  north  by 
the  colony  line,  west  by  Woodstock,  and  south  by  Pomfret,  with  all  its 
inhabitants,  was  joined  and  annexed  to  the  North  Society  of  Killingly. 
Upon  memorial  of  Benjamin  Bixby,  Hezekiah  Sabin  and  Sampson 
Howe,  it  was  granted  by  the  Assembly,  “That  a yearly  tax  of  ten  shil- 
lings upon  each  and  every  hundred  acres  of  land  be  levied  on  all  the 
lands  within  their  bounds,  being  y®  bounds  of  said  North  Society,  viz,, 
north  on  Connecticut  line,  soutli  on  division  line  and  Pomfret,  east  on 
Rhode  Island  line,  and  west  on  Woodstock.  . . tax  to  continue  for 

four  years  . . society  committee  empowered  with  authority  to  use 

the  money  in  building  meeting-house  and  settling  an  orthodox  minister 
. . non-residents  to  be  apprized  of  the  tax  two  months  before  exe- 
cution.” “ For  the  preventing  law-suits  and  accommodating  differences,” 
the  Assembly  had  also  granted  to  Peter  Aspinwall,  Benjamin  Bixby 
and  the  rest  of  the  proprietors  of  Killingly,  all  the  tract  of  land  north- 
ward between  old  and  new  colony  lines,  except  what  had  been 
confirmed  to  Massachusetts  claimers  or  previously  granted  by  Con- 
necticut, and  needful  equivalents  . . . upon  this  condition — that 

Killingly  proprietoi*s  should  not  molest  nor  disturb  any  of  the  claimers 
on  that  part  of  the  land  wdiich  by  the  surveys  were  extended  south  of 
Woodward’s  and  Saftrey’s  line.”  The  Honorable  Timothy  Pierce  and 
Joseph  Adams,  Esq.,  were  appointed  committee  to  lay  out,  settle  and 
ascertain  the  lands  of  claimers  and  the  remainder,  and  improve  a sur- 
veyor if  need  be,  to  assist  therein. 

The  North  Society,  encjouraged  by  addition  of  territory,  the  generous 
land-tax  granted  and  the  prospect  of  settled  government,  pursued  the 
work  of  building  with  great  animation  and  alacrity.  The  people’s 
hearts  were  stirred  up  and  they  willingly  aided,  as  if  with  one  heart 
and  soul,  in  constructing  this  first  tabernacle.  In  all  parts  of  the  large 
society,  men  were  working  upon  the  meeting-house.  Bryant,  Wilson, 
Cady  and  Whitmore  in  the  South-neighborhood ; Howe,  Shapley, 
Crosby,  Jewett,  Ellithorp  and  the  Horsmors  from  the  French  River 
valley  ; Wiley,  Starr,  Ellis,  Atwell,  Pudney,  Coats  and  the  Bixbys 
from  Brandy  Hill  and  vicinity  ; Henry  Green  and  his  eight  sons  from 
Pottaquatic ; Samuel  Converse  and  his  four  from  the  Quinnatisset  farm 
and  meadows  ; Moffat,  Munyan  and  Joslin  from  the  borders  of  Rhode 
Island  ; Johnson,  Brown  and  others  from  Lake  Chaubongagum  ; John 
Hascall  from  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  precinct — were  all 
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engaged  in  felling,  hewing,  or  hauling  timber  for  this  much-desired 
house  of  worship.  Young  Jacob  Dresser,  though  but  eighteen  years  of 
age,  did  his  part  with  cart  and  oxen.  Even  the  “ peculers”  west  of 
the  Quinebaug — Jonathan  Eaton,  John  Dwight  and  Penuel  Child — 
though  so  recently  admitted  to  the  society  were  ready  and  eager  to 
share  in  the  work.  The  only  discordant  voices  in  the  community  were 
those  of  Samuel  Morris,  William  Chandler,  John  Corbin,  Samuel 
Fuller  and  Christopher  Peak — residents  in  the  northwest  of  the  parish 
and  members  of  the  church  in  Woodstock — who  declared  their  inability 
to  attend  divine  service  at  such  a distance,  and  formally  entered 
their  dissent  “against  the  meeting-house  being  raised  before  the  door  of 
Hezekiah  Sabin’s  house,  where  it  was  agreed  upon  to  be  set.” 

With  this  exception,  all  was  harmony.  No  meeting  house  in  the 
county  was  built  with  such  apparent  joyfulness.  The  little  word  “our,” 
prefixed  to  all  meeting-house  votes,  i)ieasantly  indicates  the  personal 
interest  and  proprietorship  felt  by  the  whole  society.  An  acre  of  land 
including  the  appointed  site  was  given  to  the  society  by  Hezekiah 
Sabin,  and  in  spite  of  rough  ways  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  the 
work  went  on  so  rapidly  that  on  November  15,  the  people  were  called 
together,  “ To  consider  how  and  in  what  method  we  shall  i)roceed  in 
order  for  making  preparation  for  the  raising  our  meeting-house.”  It 
was  voted,  “ That  every  man  in  said  society  shall  have  liberty  to  bring 
in  provisions  and  drink,  what  may  be  thought  his  proportion.”  John 
Dwight,  Benjamin  Bixby,  Hezekiah  Sabin,  Edward  Converse,  Jonathan 
Clough  and  Sampson  Howe  were  chosen  to  take  care  to  provide  for 
raising,  and  under  their  sui)ervision  the  work  was  faithfully  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  frame  raised  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  “ Liberty  to 
bring  in  provisions  and  drink  ” for  this  joyful  occasion  was  so  freely 
exercised,  that  John  Wiley  and  John  Dwight  were  directed,  “ To  take 
particular  account  of  what  every  man  brought  . . the  over-plush 

to  pay  the  ’rerages  of  hiiiiig  ministers.”  Provision  was  rated — pork  at 
six-pence  per  pound  ; beef  at  four-pence ; mutton,  four-pence  ; suet, 
eight-pence;  sugar,  twelve-pence;  butter,  one  shilling;  turnips,  one 
and  six-pence  })er  bushel ; wheat,  eight  shillings  a bushel  ; rye  at  six, 
Indian  corn  at  foiu- ; cabbages  at  three-pence  per  head. 

At  a society-meeting,  December  13,  Sampson  Howe  was  again  chosen 
clerk ; Henry  Green,  Sampson  Howe  and  Hezekiah  Sabin,  committee  ; 
Urian  Hor.smor,  collector.  A committee  was  chosen  to  see  “ if  they 
can  agi-ee  with  workmen,  and  also  to  provide  boards,  clap-boards  and 
shingles  suthcient  to  cover  our  meeting-house.”  Urian  Horsmor  was 
made  choice  of  “ to  seek  a minister  to  preach  with  us  till  the  first  of 
March  next  coming.”  Messrs.  Eliot,  Coolidge,  Hale  and  Howlet  were 
nominated;  Mr.  Coolidge  secured.  January  20,  1729,  Ensign  Green, 
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Jonathan  Eaton,  Joseph  Cady,  John  Dwight  and  Edward  Converse 
were  appointed  a committee  to  “ agree  with  a workman  to  finish  all  the 
outside  work  belonging  to  our  meeting-house.”  It  was  voted,  “ That 
this  committee  shall  make  Woodstock  meeting-house  their  pattern  to 
go  by  in  letting  out  our  meeting-house  to  any  workman  to  cover  and 
enclose,  and  .do  all  the  outside  work  as  to  carpenter  and  joiner  work, 
accepting  what  said  committee  shall  judge  superfluous  in  said  house.” 
The  house  thus  patterned,  was  Woodstock’s  second  church  edifice, 
whose  fluted  pillars  and  pilasters  were  quite  beyond  the  means  of  the 
younger  society.  The  previous  committee  was  ordered  to  bring  the 
boards,  shingles  and  clap-boards  provided,  with  nails  sufficient,  to  the 
meeting-house  by  the  first  of  March,  so  that  the  house  could  be 
covered  and  inclosed  by  the  last  of  June.  It  was  voted,  “That  for  the 
future,  every  man  that  shall  cart  one  thousand  of  boards  from  Green’s 
Mill  to  the  meeting-house  shall  have  ten  shillings  money  for  the  same.” 

The  covering  of  the  house  was  completed  within  the  time  specified, 
and  on  August  1,  1729,  the  society  met  for  the  first  time  in  their 
meeting-house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge  had  during  this  interval 
declined  a call  to  settlement,  and  Marston  Cabot  of  Salem  was 
preaching  on  trial.  A committee  was  now  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
latter  gentleman  about  hiring  him  for  some  time  longer  as  he  and  they 
could  agree.  A rat^  of  £150  was  ordered  to  defray  the  expense  of 
covering : money  to  be  gathered  from  the  land-tax  in  the  coming  year 
was  “ to  be  improved  in  procuring  hinges  and  latches  for  our  meeting- 
liouse  doors,  and  for  glazing.”  Penuel  Child  was  employed  as  glazier. 

October  16,  it  was  put  to  vote,  “Whether  Mr.  Cabot  shall  be  the 
minister  of  this  society,”  and  it  25assed  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  then 
voted,  to  give  Mr.  Cabot  eighty  pounds  salary  for  the  first  year,  and  so 
to  add  five  pounds  per  year,  till  it  comes  to  a hundred  pounds  per  year, 
and  that  to  be  his  stated  salary.  Also,  to  give  him  two  hundred 
pounds  settlement,  paying  one  hundred  pounds  the  first  year  and  fifty 
pounds  per  year,  the  second  and  third  years.  Jonathan  Eaton,  John 
Dwight  and  Sampson  Howe  were  chosen  to  treat  with  Mr.  Cabot,  and 
entreat  his  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  James  Wilson,  Benjamin 
Bixby  and  Jonathan  Clough  were  directed  to  go  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk, 
“ as  occasion  shall  be,  for  advice,  in  order  to  have  the  gospel  ordinances 
settled  in  this  society.”  Mr.  Cabot,  after  considering  the  matter  till 
December  4,  thus  replied  : — 

“ To  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Society  of  Killingly.  Gentlemen — 

I doubt  not  but  you  are  sensible  ye  price  of  such  things  as  are  necessary  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  human  life  is  daily  rising,  and  there  is  tlie  pros- 
pect of  dearer  living  still.  I trust  you  are  all  agreed  y^  a minister  of  Christ 
ought  to  have  an  honorable  maintenance,  suitable  to  his  sacred  character  and 
station,  that  he  may  not  be  forced  to  entangle  himself  with  the  alfairs  of  this 
life ; and  I make  no  question  but  you  are  heartily  willing  to  communicate  to 
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Him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things,  for  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  y*  they 
which  preach  ye  Gosple  should  live  of  ye  Gosple. 

Persuading  myself  therefore,  and  depending  on  this,  that  as  your  outward 
circumstances  increase  and  grow  better,  you  will  proportionably  and  cheerfully 
contribute  to  the  bettering  ye  condition  and  circumstances  of  him  yt  labors 
among  you  in  word  and  doctrine,  I accept  of  your  call  and  invitation  to  settle 
among  you  in  the  great  work  of  ye  ministry;  provided,  you  fulfil  the  three 
following  articles,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  you  answer  ye  £200  settlement  you  have  offered  me,  to  Mr.  Cooper 
and  his  wife,  who  have  engaged  to  let  me  have  their  place  for  the  considera- 
tion of  three  hundred  pounds. 

2.  That  you  always  keep  up  the  credit  of  ye  salary  you  have  proposed  in 
your  call. 

3.  That  you  bring  me  a Efficiency  of  cord-wood  for  my  own  use  in  the 
season  of  it. 

Thus  requesting  an  interest  in  your  addresses  to  Heaven,  and  assuring  you  I 
shall  bear  you  upon  my  heart  before  God  continually,  and  wishing  you  all 
temporal  happiness,  but  especially  y*  your  souls  may  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
I subscribe,  Yours  for  Jesus’  sake, 

Makston  Cabot.” 

Upon  the  reception  of  this  letter  the  society  at  once  empowered 
Jonathan  Russell,  John  Dwight  and  Sampson  Howe  to  give  bonds  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  for  the  payment  of  the  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  salary  and  find  and 
bring  sufficient  cord-wood.  A rate  of  eighty  pounds  “ out  of  our 
estates  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Cabot’s  salary  this  present  year  ” was 
immediately  granted.  This  matter  being  settled,  the  society  next  began 
to  consider  about  preparing  for  an  ordination.  The  meeting-house, 
though  now  used  for  religious  and  business  meetings,  was  but  a 
covered  frame  with  temporary  floor  and  .seats.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  agee  with  a workman  to  build  a pulpit  and  a platform  for 
the  pulpit  to  stand  on,  and  a deacons’  seat,  but  no  further  improvements 
were  attempted  during  the  winter.  The  last  Wednesday  in  February, 
1730,  was  appointed  for  ordination.  The  formation  of  the  church, 
a month  previous,  is  thus  recorded  by  Mr.  Cabot : — 


Killingly,  North  Society,  Jan.  28,  1730.  This  day  was  kept  as  a day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  to  humble  ourselves  before  God  for  our  past  trespasses,  and 
to  implore  the  divine  blessing  on  us  and  all  our  concerns,  more  especially 
on  the  solemn  transactions  that  are  before  us.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Throop  of 
Woodstock,  made  the  first  prayer  in  both  exercises.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Pomfret  preached  in  the  forenoon  from  Psalms  cxxii : 6;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fisk  of  Killingly,  in  the  afternoon,  from  II.  Chron.  xxx : 8,  and  before  the 
assembly  were  dismissed,  we  were  incorporated  and  formed  into  a distinct 
church,  by  having  the  church  covenant  read,  and  owning  our  consent  to  it.” 
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The  persons  signing  were — 


Marston  Cabot,  pastor-elect. 
Samuel  Converse. 

James  Wilson. 

John  Wiley. 

Benjamin  Bixby. 

Israel  Joslin. 

Sampson  Howe. 

John  Russell. 

Jonathan  Clough. 


Nathaniel  Merrill. 
Hezekiah  Sabin. 
Edward  Converse. 
Nathaniel  Johnson. 
Ivory  Uphara. 
Robert  Plank. 

John  Bowers. 
Ephraim  Guile. 
Henry  Green. 


Benjamin  Pudney. 
Comfort  Starr. 

John  Barrett. 

Richard  Bloss. 
Jonathan  Eaton. 

David  Shapley. 

Thomas  Whitteinore,  Jr. 
Thomas  Converse. 
Eleazer  Green. 

Samuel  Narramore. 
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The  covenant  thus  adopted  was  evangelical  in  its  spirit  and  scriptu- 
ral in  its  main  features,  though  not  explicitly  making  regeneration  a 
condition  of  church-membership,  its  subscribers  engaging — 

“ Art  4.  To  receive  all  such  persons  into  full  communion  as  are  orthodox 
in  their  faith,  free  from  scandal  in  their  lives,  able  to  examine  themselves  and 
discern  the  Lord’s  Body ; and  also  to  rest  satisfied  with  such  admittance  of 
adult  persons  as  is  performed  by  the  pastor’s  examination  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  religion.” 

Their  high  regard  for  the  ministerial  office  was  further  shown  in  the  ] 

succeeding  article,  in  which  they  covenanted,  “ to  obey  him  that  is  by  i 

our  present  voluntary  election,  or  those  that  may  hereafter  be  set  over  ; 

us  in  the  Lord,  as  such  that  watch  over  our  souls,  and  whom  we  shall  ■ 

always  account  worthy  of  a gospel  support  and  maintenance  ; as  also  to 
adhere  to  a pious  and  able  ministry  in  this  church,  label  ing  in  a way  of  ^ 
joint  concurrence  with  him  or  them,  to  his  or  their  conscientious  dis- 
cretion, exerting  the  ministerial  authority  committed  to  them  to  recover 
and  uphold  the  vigorous  and  impartial  administration  of  discipline 
among  us.”  Children  of  parents  “ owning  the  covenant,”  were 
admitted  to  baptism. 

P^ebruary  25,  1730,  was  the  day  appointed  for  ordination.  This 
important  event  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Cabot : “ The  Rev.  Mr. 

Throop  of  Woodstock  began  with  prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk  of 
Killingly  preached  from>A.cts  xxvi:  18  and  19  verses.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Coit  of  Plainfield  gave  the  charge,  the  Rev^  Mr.  Hale  of  Ashford 
prayed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Pomfret  gave  y®  riglit  hand  of  | 
fellowship  ; then  the  twenty -third  Psalm  was  sung  and  the  congrega-  | 
tion  were  dismissed  by  pronouncing  the  blessing.”  A month  later, 
March  25,  “ after  seeking  to  Heaven  for  direction,”  Jonathan  Eaton  i 
and  Benjamin  Bixby  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church  by  a majority  i 
of  votes,  and  accepted  that  service. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Mr.  Cabot  previous  to  his  settlement,  save 
that  he  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  a graduate  of  Harvard  j 
College  in  1724.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  descended  from  the  j 
famous  discoverer,  Sebastian  Cabot,  whose  name  he  gave  to  one  of  his 
sons.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Cabot  married  Mary  Dwight,  a ; 
daughter  of  the  much-tried  pastor  of  Woodstock,  and  established  him-  | 
self  upon  the  liomestead  bought  of  John  Cooper,  about  a mile  south- 
west of  the  meeting-house.  This  land  was  part  of  the  Quinnatisset  \ 
P^arm  laid  out  to  John  Gore  in  1G84,  and  was  bisected  by  Woodward’s  | 
and  Saffery’s  so-called  boundary  line.  j 
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LAND  DISPUTES.  THOMPSON  PARISH  CONFIRMED.  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  SET  OFF.  MEETING-HOUSE  COMPLETED. 
CONTROVERSY  WITH  SAMUEL  MORRIS. 

WHILE  the  north  society  of  Killingly  was  thus  harmoniously 
settling  religious  worship,  its  territory  was  still  in  conflict. 
Killingly,  having  obtained  after  so  long  a struggle  a grant  of  this 
land,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  fulfill  the  required  condition  of  not 
molesting  its  non-resident  claimants,  but  resolutely  asserted  her  purpose 
to  hold  as  her  own  property  that  part  of  Thompson’s  land  which  lay 
south  of  Woodward’s  and  Saflery’s  line.  Surveyor  Conant,  when 
employed  by  Samuel  Morris  as  agent  for  Thompson  and  Wolcott,  to 
re-measure  the  land  accruing  to  those  gentlemen,  found  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  encroached  upon  and  held  by  Simon  Bryant,  Robert 
Plank  and  Nathaniel  Merrill.  The  Collins  tract,  made  over  to  Captain 
John  King  of  Taunton,  had  also  been  invaded.  Messrs.  Pierce  and 
Adams,  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  lay  out  and  settle  these 
lands  and  “ascertain  about  claimer’s  lapping  on  their  neighbors,”  were 
greatly  embarrassed  by  these  conflicting  claims — “ the  town  of  Kill- 
ingly altogether  denying  that  Thompson  or  Collins  have  any  land  to  ye 
south  of  Woodward’s  and  Saflfery’s  line,  it  being  granted  to  ye  town  of 
Killingly  by  this  Court  before  ye  agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments ” — and  unable  to  proceed  in  the  affair.  Upon  the  representation 
of  Samuel  Morris  to  the  General  Assembly,  May  8,  1729,  “ that 
Thompson  had  not  yet  obtained  his  patent,  and  that  his  land  had  been 
encroached  upon,”  it  was  ordered,  “That  three  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  be  laid  out  elsewhere  as  equivalent,”  and  Roger  Wolcott,  Jos. 
Whiting,  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Benjamin  Bushnell  and  Richard  Abbe, 
appointed  commissioners  to  investigate  the  whole  affair.  These  gentle- 
men reporting  favorably  to  the  claimants,  the  Assembly,  October  29, 
1729,  enacted  the  following : — “ Ex})lanation  of  an  Act  passed  in  this 
Assembly,  May  13th,  1708,  granting  the  township  of  Kellingly  : — 

AVhereas  the  said  act  granting  said  township  describes  the  bounds  of  said 
township  to  be,  northerly  on  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts,  south  on  Plaintield 
bounds  settled  May  11th,  1699,  east  on  Rhode  Island,  and  west  on  Ashawang; 
and  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  township  being  by  estimation  eight  or  nine 
miles  in  length  : And,  whereas,  upon  settling  the  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
with  this  Colony  by  agreement,  about  ten  years  after  the  said  grant  to  Kell- 
ingly, the  said  line  is  now  run  and  ascertained  about  eight  or  ten  miles  north 
of  their  ancient  claimed  and  reputed  line,  and  above  eighteen  miles  north  of 
the  said  north  bounds  of  Plainfield ; and  hence  may  contentions  and  troubles 
arise  upon  this  question  whether  the  said  grant  to  Kellingly  shall  be  construed 
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to  extend  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  as  it  is  now  settled,  or  only  to  the  ancient 
claimed  and  reputed  bounds  of  the  Massachusetts,  at  the  south  bounds  of 
AVoodstock,  which  is  called  Woodward’s  and  Satfery’s  Line,  which  contentions 
to  prevent:  This  Assembly  have  considered  that,  whereas  the  line  of  the 
Massachusetts,  as  it  is  now  settled  by  agreement,  was  not  known  nor  agreed  to 
be  the  line  till  about  ten  years  after  the  said  grant  to  Kellingly,  and  instead 
of  being  eight  or  nine,  is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles  north  of  the  said 
north  bounds  of  Plaintield;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  said  grant  to  Kellingly, 
and  long  before,  the  Massachusetts  had  claimed  their  bounds  upon  Connecti- 
cutt  to  be  a line  on  the  south  bounds  of  Woodstock,  called  Woodward’s  and 
Salfery’s  Line,  and  had  then  settled  the  town  of  Woodstock  on  that  line, 
which  town  of  Woodstock  was  then  under  the  government  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  accounted  to  be  within  the  same  ; and  that  the  mensuration  of 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  north  bounds  of  Phiintield  will  well  correspond  with 
the  said  ancient  claimed  and  reputed  line  of  the  Massachusetts,  at  the  south 
bounds  of  Woodstock;  Avhereas,  to  measure  to  the  line  since  settled  by  agree- 
ment is  twice  as  far : It  is  therefore  hereupon  considered,  resolved  and 
declared  by  this  General  Assembly,  that  the  Massachusetts  line  mentioned  in 
the  said  grant  of  Killingly  is  no  other  but  the  ancient  claimed  and  reputed  line 
of  the  Massachusetts,  called  Woodward’s  and  Satfery’s  Line,  which  is  at  the 
south  bounds  of  Woodstock;  and  that  the  same  is  always  hereafter  so  to  be 
understood  and  construed.” 

Thus  Killingly,  after  all  her  etforts  and  temporary  possession,  was 
again  cut  oft*  from  the  land  north  of  her,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
land  debarred  from  town  ])rivileges  and  reduced  to  their  former  terri- 
torial condition.  The  setting  up  of  schools  and  laying  out  of  roads 
w^as  impossible  under  such  circumstances,  and  nothing  was  accom- 
plished for  several  years  by  the  North  Society,  but  the  settlement  of 
its  minister  and  erectimi  of  a house  of  worship.  A meeting  of  its 
inhabitants  was  held.  May  18,  1730,  to  consider  their  difticulties,  and 
it  was  decided  to  petition  the  Assembly,  “ That  the  society  supposed 
to  be  the  North  Society  of  the  town  of  Killingly  should  be  erected 
into  a township,  or  if  that  w^as  not  thought  expedient,  to  establish  the 
bounds  of  said  society  according  as  it  was  intended  by  us  when  first 
granted.”  Hezekiah  Sabin  was  chosen  to  present  this  petition  to  the 
Assembly,  and  so  forcibly  rejiresented  the  difticulties  under  which  the 
society  labored,  “ by  reason  of  the  explanatory  act  by  which  the  north 
bounds  of  Killingly  are  restrained  to  Woodward’s  and  Salfery’s  line,  so 
that  the  line  stated  as  the  south  line  of  the  Parish  is  but  a little  south- 
ward of  said  WoodvvTird’s  and  Saftery’s  line,”  that  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Assembly,  May  3l),  1730  : — 

“ That  all  the  lands  lying  north  of  the  .‘^aid  Woodward’s  and  Salfery’s  line 
between  the  lines  of  the  Colony  of  Khode  Island  and  the  town  of  Woodstock, 
up  to  the  divident  line  between  Massachusetts  and  this  Colony,  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby  added  to  the  said  North  Society  in  Killingly,  and  all  parish 
privileges  are  hereby  granted  to  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  that  is  to  say — south  of  the  Massachusetts  line  (as  it  is  now  stated), 
west  of  Khode  Island  line,  north  of  the  line  heretofore  made  the  divident  line 
between  North  and  South  Societies  in  Killingly,  and  east  of  east  line  of 
Woodstock.” 

The  society,  thus  confirmed  and  re-establislied,  was  then  re-named — 
Thompson — in  honor  of  the  English  proprietor  whose  claim  was  so 
otfensive  to  Killingly. 
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Thompson  Pavisli,  when  thus  stated  and  established,  contained 
between  forty  and  fifty  families,  but  was  still  in  a very  unsettled  con- 
dition. It  had  no  roads  regularly  laid  out,  no  military  company,  and 
neither  schools  for  its  children  nor  pounds  for  its  cattle.  About  half 
of  its  unoccui)ied  land  was  claimed  by  non-residents;  the  remainder, 
despite  enactments  and  injunctions,  was  laid  out  by  the  proprietors  of 
Killingly,  and  distributed  among  her  inhabitants.  The  cheapness  and 
accessibility  of  land  attracted  many  settlers.  Samuel  Narramore  of 
Boston  bought  of  Philip  McIntyre  sixty  acres  north  of  Wolcott’s  line, 
in  1729.  Much  of  the  Wolcott  land  was  sold  out  to  previous  residents, 
Hezekiah  Sabin  buying  the  northwest  corner.  The  Converse  brothers, 
Edward,  Samuel,  Josiah,  as  they  settled  in  life,  purchased  farms  of 
Wolcott.  John  Russel  added  Wolcott  land  to  his  farm,  and  the  widow 
of  John  Cooper,  after  selling  her  homestead  to  Marston  Cabot,  bought 
land  of  Wolcott.  Ephraim  Guile  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
with  dwelling-house  and  orchard,  of  Samuel  Converse.  Sampson 
Howe  sold  land  on  the  French  River,  beginning  at  a ledge  of  rocks, 
“ Nathaniel  Crosby’s  northeast  corner,”  to  Isaac  Stone.  Land  west  of 
the  Quinebaug  was  sold  by  Woodstock  j)roprietors.  Large  tracts  were 
purchased  by  John  Post  and  Thomas  Fuller.  Half  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Dwight’s  land  was  made  over  to  his  son,  John,  the  remainder  to  his 
son  in-law,  Penuel  Child,  who  both  were  prominent  in  Thompson 
Parish.  Mr.  Dwight,  himself,  after  a brief  sojourn  in  Dedham,  settled 
with  his  children  in  this  new  parish,  and  passed,  it  is  hoped,  “ a sedate 
^nd  quiet  ” old  age  on  the  wild  land  whose  purchase  had  involved  him 
in  such  difficulties. 

The  hrst  act  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thompson  Parish  was  to  organize 
a military  (company.  Sampson  Howe  was  chosen  captain,  Hezekiah 
Sabin,  lieutenant ; John  Dwight,  ensign — and,  thenceforth,  the  pre- 
scribed “trainings  ” were  duly  observed  on  Thompson  Hill.  A meeting 
“ to  consider  about  granting  of  a school  or  schools  in  said  parish,”  was 
held,  January  15,  1731,  when  it  was  agreed,  “That  there  should  be 
four  schools  kept  in  this  parish,  and  the  school-master  to  be  removed 
into  four  quarters  of  this  parish.”  Jonathan  Clough,  Joseph  Cady, 
Penuel  Child  and  John  Wiley — from  the  east,  south,  west  and  north — 
were  then  appointed  a committee,  “ to  divide  this  parish  into  four 
parts  in  order  for  the  benefit  and  advantig  of  having  their  children 
educated  each  quarter  in  reading  and  wrighting  and  sifering,”  Instruc- 
tion in  spelling  was  deemed  quite  superfluous. 

The  appointed  committee,  February  17  : — 

“ Made  report  as  followetli ; that  is  to  say  : First,  ye  north  est  part  to  begin 
at  Edward  Munyans,  and  so  to  tak  in  King’s  farm  and  Squire  Wollcott’s  farm, 
so  far  as  it  is  inhabited,  and  Lieut.  Sabin’s,  and  so  all  that  fall  to  ye  northest 
and  north  of  sd  plantations.  Secondly,  the  northwest  quarter  to  begin  at 
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Cooper’s,  and  so  to  take  in  John  Russel’s  farm  and  Nathaniel  Johnson’s  and 
Stephen  Cummins’,  and  from  thence  to  ye  Widow  Dresser’s,  and  so  all  that 
fall  north  and  north-west  of  sd  plantations.  Thirdly,  ye  southwest  part  to 
begin  at  Cooper’s,  above  mentioned,  and  so  a straight  line  so  far  as  to  take 
IMr.  Simon  Bryant  into  ye  southwest  quarter,  and  so  all  ye  inhabitants  belong- 
ing to  ye  southwest  of  said  line  in  said  society  to  belong  to  ye  southwest 
quarter,  and  all  the  remaining  inhabitants  in  said  society  to  belong  to  ye 
south-est  quarter.” 

These  “ quarters,”  it  will  be  seen,  differed  greatly  in  size,  the  dimen- 
sions being  regulated  by  the  distribution  of  inhabitants.  It  was  voted 
to  accept  the  division  as  re))orted  ; also,  “ that  to  ye  inhabitants  belong- 
ing to  each  quarter,  having  legal  warning  for  to  meet  together,  that 
the  major  part  of  them  that  shall  meet  shall  have  liberty  for  to  erect 
a school-house  in  their  quarter.”  Committees  were  chosen  in  each 
section  to  warn  the  inhabitants  to  meet  together  to  agree  where  to  set 
their  school-house,  viz.  : Comfort  Starr  and  Xathaniel  Brown  for  the 
northeast  quarter  ; Chri^cqffioi*  Peak  and  Isaac  Jewett  for  the  north 
west,  James  Cady  and  Samuel  Cutler  for  the  southwest  and  Thomas 
Whitmore  and  Henry  Green  for  the  southeast.  School-houses  were 
built  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  management  of  school  affairs  was  left 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  each  division — the  school  money  being  “ e(pially 
divided  between  each  school,  according  to  the  number  of  families  that 
sent  their  children  to  school.” 

The  completion  of  the  meeting-house  was  next  provided  for.  It  was 
voted,  “ That  John  Wiley  and  Sam])Son  Howe  should  be  the  men  to 
lay  the  meeting-house  floor;  also,  to  give  Jacob  Bixby  after  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  p^'  thousand  for  flve  hundred  pitch qiine  boards  that  are 
good.”  A body  of  seats  was  next  ordered,  after  the  form  of  the  body 
of  seats  in  Woodstock  meeting-hous.”  Simon  Bryant,  Henry  Green 
and  John  Wiley  were  appointed  in  charge  of  this  work,  and  directed, 
“ to  git  the  stuff  for  the  body  of  seats  in  our  meeting-house  of  gooA 
sound  oak  timber.”  It  was  also  agreed,  “ That  Henry  Green,  Jun. 
should  provide  plank  for  seats  for  our  meeting-house,  at  7s.  per  hun- 
dred, and  the  slit-work  for  the  seats  at  4s.  6d.  per  hundred,  and  plank 
for  the  heads  at  9s.  per  hundred  of  good  white-oak  timber.  “Seats  and 
floor  having  been  finished  after  a year’s  delay,  the  question  of  pews 
was  next  in  order.  Seventeen  pew-spots  had  been  reserved  against  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and,  September  1,  1732,  the  society  met  to  consider 
some  regular  method  of  disjiosition,  and  to  give  them  to  the  persons 
they  most  properly  belong  unto.  This  delicate  point  was  settled  by  a 
committee  of  nomination — Captain  Howe,  Simon  Bryant  and  John 
Wiley  naming  those  thought  worthy  of  this  honor,  and  each  nominee 
in  turn  being  voted  upon  by  the  whole  society.  The  persons  thus 
selected  as  ]jew-ownei's  were,  Hemy  Green,  Simon  Bryant,  David 
Shapley,  John  Russel,  Captain  Howe,  Lieutenant  Sabin,  Joseph  Cady, 
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Comfort  Stai-r,  Kathaiiiel  Wight,  James  Wilson,  Urian  Horsmor,  John 
Yoimglove,  John  Wiley,  Mrs.  Dresser  ami  her  son,  Jacob,  Mr.  Dwight 
and  his  son,  John.  Deacons  Eaton  and  Bixby  were  also  allowed  one 
pew  “ for  their  wives  and  families  to  sett  in.”  It  was  then  voted  and 
agreed  npon  by  ye  society,  “ That  each  person  that  hath  a pew  granted 
him  shall  take  it  for  his  seat,  and  shall  take  in  as  many  of  their  family 
as  can  conveniently  set  therein  ; also,  that  each  person  shall  finish  the 
meeting-house  up  to  the  lower  girth,  and  maintain  the  glass  belonging 
to  his  pew.^”  A “ ministerial  pew  on  the  north  side  of  ye  house 
adjoining  ye  minister’s  stayrs,”  was  also  ordered. 

February  2,  1733,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  was  granted  to  Hezekiah 
Gofi*,  “ for  to  build  ye  ministerial  pew  in  our  meeting  house,  his  finding 
of  boai-ds  and  all  things  necessary  for  said  work,  and  to  seal  the  hou^e 
unto  ye  window  and  case  ye  window.”  It  was  also  voted,  “ To  finish 
ye  meeting-house  with  lath,  and  plaster  with  lime.  Seven  shillings  for 
making  the  rods  for  the  Cannopee  in  our  meeting-house,  and  eight 
shillings  for  the  twelve  pounds  of  iron  made  into  these  rods,  were 
allowed  at  this  meeting.  March  9,  an  attempt  was  made  “to  asseartain 
ye  place  where  each  person  may  build  his  pew,”  but  none  was  settled 
but  that  of  Mr.  Dwight  and  his  son,  John,  “ joyning  ye  Reverend  Mr. 
Cabot’s  pew  in  ye  northwest  corner  of  ye  meeting-house.”  April  9, 
it  was  voted  and  agreed,  “ To  give  unto  Hezekiah  Code,  forty-one 
pound  ten  shillings  to  build  two  pair  of  framed  stairs  and  lay  ye  gallery 
fioors  and  face  ye  fore-seats  round  with  good,  handsome  panel  work, 
and  find  all  materials  and  jirovisions  necessary  for  said  work,  and  to  be 
done  workman-like,  as  it  shall  be  judged  by  indefrent  workmen  ; said 
Gotf  is  also  to  cart  ye  hordes  to  ye  meeting-house.”  This  work  was 
accepted  on  the  4th  of  March  following — “ provided  ye  said  Gofi*  will 
line  the  inside  of  said  facing,  ye  society  finding  boards  sufiicient.” 
Captain  Howe,  ITiIan  Horsmor  and  Thomas  Converse  were  then  chosen 
to  agree  with  workmen  to  build  seats  in  the  gallery,  copying,  as  usual, 
“ ye  form  of  Woodstock  seats  in  their  gallery,”  and  John  Wiley 
ordered  to  provide  boards,  planks  and  timber  “fitting,  suitable  and  sufii- 
cient for  building  five  seats  in  ye  front,  and  four  seats  in  each  side 
gallery.”  These  being  erected  by  the  close  of  anotlier  twelve-month, 
and  suitable  allowance  made  for  nails,  planks  and  carting — the  meeting- 
house, after  six  and  a half  years’  labor  was  fairly  accomplished,  and  on 
March  18,  1735,  the  society  met  to  arrange  its  seating.  Joseph  Cady, 
Jun.,  Henry  Green,  Simon  Bryant  and  Urian  Horsmor  were  chosen 
committee  for  that  purpose.  Their  rule  to  go  by  was  simply,  “ com- 
puting all  the  charge  of  settling  the  gospel  in  said  society,  having 
respect,  also,  to  age.”  Messrs.  Cady  and  Green  were  also  appointed 
“ to  take  a deed  of  Lieutenant  Sabin  of  a certain  piece  of  land  round 
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about  our  meeting  hous,  ns  is  already  bounded  for  the  Society’s  use.” 
“ A })eace  of  land,”  near  the  French  River,  a mile  or  more  southwest 
of  the  meeting-house,  was  also  given  by  David  Shapley  “ fora  burying- 
place  for  said  Society.” 

The  liberal  land  tax  allowed  by  the  Assembly  enabled  this  society  to 
meet  its  expenses  with  comparative  ease,  though  some  assessments  were 
found  needful.  The  collecting  this  tax  was  a matter  of  some  delay 
and  difficulty.  Non-resident  })roprietors  found  it  extremely  burden- 
some. Committees  were  more  than  once  chosen  “ to  discourse  with 
Cai)tain  Howe,  and  see  how  far  he  hatli  proceeded  in  gathering  the 
land-tax.”  February,  1733,  Henry  Green,  Jun.,  and  Ivory  Upham  were 
directed,  “ to  cast  up  Captain  Howe’s  account,  which  he  brought  in 
respecting  ye  land-tax.”  This  committee  repoited  that  the  money 
already  received  amounted  to  £438  17s.,  and  that  £108  3s.  were  still 
due.  PeiiLiel  Childs  was  appointed  to  collect  this  remainder,  and  it 
was  further  agreed,  “ That  each  person  that  hath  not  paid  the  land-tax 
in  full,  according  to  the  grant  of  the  Assembly,  a.  d.  1728,  shall  be 
])rosecuted  by  the  committee  in  the  law.  The  gradual  depreciation  of 
currency  and  consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  “ necessaries  for  the 
upholding  of  human  life,”  made  it  needful  to  provide  for  the  keeping 
up  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cabot’s  salary  according  to  agreement.  Twenty 
pounds  additional  wer^  granted  in  1734  and  1735,  but  this  being 
op[)osed  by  Christopher  Peak  and  other  remote  residents,  four  contribu- 
tions were  allowed  him  in  1736,  to  be  taken  “ up  once  a quarter.”  The 
stipulated  supply  of  wood  was  usually  provided  by  one  individual,  at 
the  cost  of  the  society,  but  in  1736,  it  was  agreed  to  procure  it  by  each 
man  cutting  one  day.  January  9,  was  the  day  appointed  to  cut  and 
cart  this  wood,  each  man  not  appearing  on  said  day  to  forfeit  three 
shillings.  The  first  work  of  the  society  after  completing  its  meeting- 
house, was  to  order  a capacious  pound  “ worthy  of  that  edifice.” 
December  26,  1735,  it  was  put  to  vote,  “Whether  the  society  would 
build  a good,  substantial  i)ound  of  thirty  feet  square,  with  good  white- 
oak  posts,  with  six  rails  and  a good  caj)  on  the  top  of  the  posts,  with 
a good  gate  well  hanged  with  good  iron  hinges,  and  a good  lock  and 
kee,  with  a good  staple  and  hasp,”  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  A 
suitable  sum  was  allowed  Jacob  Dresser  for  building  this  pound,  he 
finding  and  providing  all  things  necessary.  The  pound  was  set  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  meeting  house,  and  Hezekiah  Sabin  duly 
installed  as  its  keej)er. 

Thus,  within  eight  years  of  its  organization,  the  North  Society  of 
Killingly  was  well  settled  and  established,  with  minister,  meeting-liouse, 
military  company,  schools  and  pound,  and  was  in  very  thriving  and 
prosperous  circumstances.  Nearly  all  its  residents  were  now  admitted 
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iiiliabitiiiits,  and  allowed  tlie  “ priviledg-e  of  voting  in  any  of  the  pni- 
dentiids  therein.”  The  Rev.  jVIr.  Cabot  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
])eople,  and  his  j)rea(:hing  so  acceptable  that  his  first  Fast  and  Thanks- 
giving sermons  w^ere  deemed  worthy  of  i)ublication.  Mr.  Dwight, 
too,  proved  himself  a valuable  member  of  the  society,  ready  to  bear  his 
part  of  charges  and  “ do  service  by  preaching.”  Mr.  Cabot  was  like  jVIr. 

. Dwdght,  an  advocate  of  a “regular  method  in  singing,”  and  his  chiii-ch 
is  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  in  Windham  County  to  emjdoy 
a stated  “ querister,”  Mr.  Penuel  Child  being  a})pointed  in  1742  to  that 
service. 

The  remarkable  harmony  enjoyed  by  Thompson  Parish  during  this 
period  was  oidy  interi  upted  by  an  unfortunate  controversy  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Morris,  the  builder  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  Quinebaug, 
agent  for  Thompson  and  other  non-residents,  and  nominal  “ governor  ” 
of  the  remaining  Nipmucks.  Mr.  Morris  had  settled  on  a tract  of 
land,  bought  of  Governor  Dudley  before  its  assumption  by  Connecti- 
cut and  united  with  the  church  in  Woodstock,  and  for  many  years  was 
allowed  to  worship  there  without  molestation,  but  after  the  erection  of 
Thompson  Parish  he  was  bound  by  Colony  laws  to  do  his  part  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  religious  worship  in  that  society.  The 
heavy  land-tax  first  assessed  was  paid  by  him  without  remonstrance, 
but  when  the  society  committee  ju'oceeded  to  call  upon  him  as  a resi- 
dent for  the  minister’s  salary  and  ordinary  expenses — Mr.  Morris 
demurred.  All  his  associations  and  interests  were  with  the  jVlassa- 
chusetts  Colony,  and  at  his  time  of  life  he  could  not  think  of  leaving 
the  church  of  his  fathers  to  worship  with  a new  people  at  so  great  a 
distance.  To  pay  for  religious  services  which  he  could  not  attend 
seemed  to  him  a great  injustice,  but  the  collector  of  Thompson  Parish, 
unmoved  by  his  protestations  and  refusal,  took  forcible  possession  of 
sufficient  goods  to  satisfy  his  demand.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
grievance  was  from  the  General  Assembly,  and  thither  Mr.  Morris 
resorted.  May  13,  1731,  with  his  neighbors,  William  Chandler,  Edward 
Bugbee  and  others,  showing  : — 

“That  we  were  laid  out  to  Thompson  Parish;  live  seven  miles  away;  way 
very  rou^h ; have  never  attended  service  there,  and  never  shall ; live  some 
miles  nearer  W oodstock,  and  have  attended  there  till  last  winter,  when  we,  with 
some  others,  obtained  a young  gentleman  to  preach  with  us,  and  cheerfully 
went  through  with  the  great  charge  thereof,  that  so  our  families  might  have 
the  benetit  of  Christian  instruction,  and  not  live  like  heathen ; that  we  have 
paid  a full  tax  and  helped  build  a meeting-house  in  Thompson,  which  house 
does  not  accommodate  us,  being  very  much  one  side  of  the  parish,  and  pray 
to  be  excused  from  paying  anything  more.” 

This  request  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Thompson  had  not 
been  properly  notified.  In  October,  Mi*.  Morris  further  represented  to 
the  Assembly : — 

“ That  he  could  not,  even  in  summer,  attend  worship  in  Thompson  with 
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tolerable  convenience,  nor  in  the  winter  without  extreme  peril;  that  he 
had  helped  contribute  generously  to  the  meeting-house  in  Woodstock,  and 
paid  charges  there ; that  he  had  kept  up  bridges  and  roads  to  great  public 
benetit,  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  public  services,  the  North  Society  of 
Killingly  now  came  upon  him  for  great  sums  of  money  to  support  the 
charges  of  said  society,  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  secure  any  benefit, 
they  having  placed  their  meeting-house  so  far  east  that,  in  process  of  time,  it 
would  be  inevitably  necessary  to  build  another.” 

Mr.  Simon  Bryant  and  Joseph  Cady  were  summoned  to  answer  these 
charges,  and  a slight  abatement  ordered.  Encouraged  by  this,  Mr. 
Morris  continued  his  pleas  in  October,  1732,  insisting:  “That  to  be 
oblige<l  to  travel  such  a distance  over  bad  ways  to  Thompson  meeting- 
house  would  have  a tendency  to  discourage  religious  inclinations  ; that 
a great  part  of  holy  time  would  be  spent  in  very  servile  labor,  both  to 
man  and  beast,  by  tl\e  practice,  and  that  the  great  public  charges  he 
had  borne  in  making  bridges  ought  to  exempt  him  from  further 
payment.”  Again  were  Bryant  and  Cady  summoned,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  circumstances,  the  Assembly  decided,  that  though  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Morris  upon  public  worship  in  Thompson  would  be 
“ very  difficult  in  the  winter  part  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  not  farther  than 
many  people  live  fi’om  the  place  of  public  worship  in  other  parishes, 
and  he  must  therefore  pay  half- rate.” 

Against  this  decision,  Mr.  Morris  most  indignantly  protested.  He 
could  not  go  to  Thom|3^on  even  in  summer,  because  of  mountains  and 
rocks  to  go  over  and  many  swamps  to  go  through.  He  had  a very  great 
regard  for  the  excellent  Mr.  Cabot,  and  would  like  to  sit  under  his 
ministry  but  it  was  not  possible,  and  were  there  no  othei’  place  of  wor- 
ship he  should  count  it  a less  evil  to  stay  at  home  and  read  good  books 
than  to  go  through  so  much  difficulty  and  hazard  to  attend  at  Thompson 
Parish.  The  General  Court  says,  “ others  go  as  far  to  church,  but  ” — 
continues  Mr.  Morris — “ I durst  challenge  the  whole  Government  to 
find  another  person  in  like  circumstances  in  two  respects.  I.  In  not 
being  annexed  \vith  Woodstock  to  the  Bay.  H.  In  being  annexed  to 
Thompson,  where  I have  not,  nor  cannot  receive  any  benefit,  and  count 
it  very  hard  to  be  annexed  to  a parish,  to  do  deeds  of  charity  and 
maintain  the  gospel  where  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  and  if  I 
cannot  be  allowed,  with  my  family,  to  worship  our  of  Connecticut 
allow  me  to  hire  preaching  in  my  own  house,  with  those  of  my  neigh- 
bors in  like  circumstances,  that  I,  with  those  on  my  farm,  may  pay  my 
ministerial  dues  where  we  can  have  the  Word  preached  to  us.” 

Des])ite  the  urgency  of  this  plea  and  many  following,  the  Govern- 
ment })ersistently  refused  to  release  Mr.  Morris  from  his  parochial 
obligations.  Annexation  to  some  accessible  Connecticut  parish  would 
have  been  acceded,  but  to  remit  lawful  “ ministerial  dues  ” in  favor  of 
Massachusetts  was  a highth  of  magnanimity  not  then  attained  by  the 
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(\)nnecticut  Assembly.  That  Tlioinpson  authorities  should  refrain 
from  collecting  this  tax  was  equally  out  of  the  (piestion.  Laws  they 
supposed  were  made  to  be  enforced,  and  the  half-rate  allowed  must  be 
secured  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  The  character  and  standing  of  Mr. 
Morris  only  made  the  duty  more  imiierative,  and  thus  the  young  jiarish 
was  involved  in  a controversy  with  its  most  distinguished  inhabitant. 
Again  and  again  the  peoi>le  were  called  together,  “ to  consider  how  to 
proceed  in  our  difficulties  with  Samuel  Morris.”  Simon  Bryant,  Joseph 
Cady,  Sampson  Howe  and  other  leading  men  were  sent  successively 
to  represent  the  society,  and  answer  the  memorials.  Attorneys  wei’e 
employed  to  plead  their  cause  at  great  t^xpense,  and  so  unwelcome  was' 
the  service  of  collecting  this  obnoxious  tax  that  the  society  was  obliged 
to  enact,  “That  every  person  chosen  collector  and  refusing  to  serve 
should  be  prosecuted  in  the  law.”  As  Mr.  Morris  refused  to  pay,  his 
goods  or  lands  must  be  distrained,  and  so  the  contest . went  on  year 
after  year,  to  the  great  annoyance  and  expense  of  both  ])arties.  At 
length,  after  Mr.  Morris  had  connected  himself  with  a new  church  in 
Dudley,  much  nearer  his  residence  than  Woodstock,  he  again  peti- 
tioned. May,  1742,  “that  he  might  be  exempted  from  paying  parish 
rates  to  Thompson,  where  he  never  had  and  never  could  attend  wor- 
ship, and  be  allowed  to  pay  where  he  did  attend,  at  Dudley,  and  had 
helped  build  a meeting-house  there  and  maintain  a minister ; being 
sensible  that  Thompson  was  more  able  to  maintain  their  own  minister 
than  the  memorialist  to  hel[)  maintain  tmo^  and  for  him  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  Thompson  for  nothing  was  more  than  God  does,  or  more 
than  man  can,  reasonably,  require  of  their  fellow-creatures.”  Release 
from  the  payment  of  countiy  taxes  and  one-half  of  all  parish  taxes, 
provided  he  maintained  a good  and  sufficient  bridge  over  Quinebaug 
River  and  allowed  a free  road  through  his  farm  over  this ' bridge,  was 
thereupon  granted.  No  further  exemption  was  ever  attained,  but  Mr, 
Morris  was  compelled  through  life  to  submit  to  this  unjust  taxation. 
His  son,  Samuel,  established  himself  in  business  as  a “ trader,”  appa- 
rently upon  the  family  homestead,  buying  up  produce  and  exchanging 
it  for  goods  in  Boston,  and  was  largely  j)atronized  by  residents  of 
Woodstock,  Dudley  and  the  west  part  of  Thompson. 
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YIIL 

ROADS  LAID  OUT.  NEW  INHABITANTS.  THOMPSON  LAND 
CONTROVERSY. 

Thompson,  when  thus  happily  established,  was  still  deficient  in 
traveling  facilities.  Road-making  was  not  a parochial  prerogative, 
and  Killingly’s  town  authority  was  doubtful  and  intermittent.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  that  town  after  the  annexation  of  the  land  north  of 
her,  was  to  choose  a committee  “ to  go  to  the  })arish  of  Thompson, 
and  to  take  a view  and  see  what  ways  they  need  to  go  to  their 
meeting-house,  and  lay  out  what  they  think  fit,  and  make  return  of 
their  doings.”  Tlie  gentlemen  selected — Isaac  Cutler,  James  Leavens, 
and  Sampson  Howe — found  their  task  not  an  easy  one.  The  large 
parish,  with  its  fifty  families,  had  not  a road  laid  out  in  it,  save  the 
wretched  old  country  gangways  leading  to  Boston  and  Hartford. 
Crooked  bridle-paths  winding  around  among  “ rocks,  mountains  and 
miry  swamps”  had  been  trodden  out  by  its  inhabitants.  The  soil  was 
stony  and  hard  to  be  worked,  and  the  peo])le  so  scattered  that  almost 
every  family  required  an  especial  “way”  of  its  own.  The  committee, 
however,  set  themselves'^edulously  about  the  work,  and  in  process  of 
time  completed  “ views  ” and  a number  of  surveys.  The  first  road 
reported,  October  4,  1732,  appropriately  accommodated  the  earliest 
settlers,  beginning  on  the  west  side  of  Quinebaug  River,  near  Mrs. 
Dresser’s,  “ and  then  running  over  said  river,”  (probably  on  John 
Dwight’s  bridge  at  the  present  crossing-place  east  of  West  Thompson 
village),  and  on  between  Captain  Howe’s  house  and  barn  to  the 
French  Rivfer,  thence  down  and  over  it  and  on  past  the  burying- 
ground,  David  Shapley’s  and  Mr.  Cabot’s,  and  “ so  as  the  road  is  now 
trod  to  y®  meeting-house.”  No  other  road  was  completed  until  1735, 
when  a committee  “ chosen  to  view  y®  circumstances  in  y®  quarter  of 
Green’s  at  Thompson,”  laid  out  a road  from  Thomas  Whitmore’s  in 
the  southeast  section,  which  meandeied  around  in  the  most  bewildering 
manner  to  houses  and  pastures  of  Phinehas,  Ebenezer  and  Henry 
Green,  crossing  bridges  and  upper  and  lower  ford-ways  of  the  Five- 
Mile  River,  passing  Merrill’s  barn  and  improved  land  “ on  to  the  old 
road  over  Quinnatisset  Brook,”  and  so  following  the  same  till  they 
turn  out  to  come  into  the  country  road,  southwest  corner  of  Hezekiah 
Sabin’s  little  orchard,  fore  side  of  y®  meeting-house.”  Two  years  later, 
a road  was  laid  out  from  Sabin’s  bridge,  below  the  Great  Falls  of 
the  Quinebaug,  to  Thompson  meeting-house,  accommodating  Deacon 
Eaton,  Captain  Joseph  Cady  and  others  in  that  remote  locality,  and 
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intersecting  the  patli  by  whicli  “ Simon  Bryant  already  traveleth 
from  his  own  dwelling  house  to  Thompson  meeting-house.” 

These  roads,  when  opened,  were  found  quite  insufficient.  A large 
part  of  the  parish  Avas  yet  unaccommodated.  When  the  cherished 
meeting  house  was  fairly  completed,  cries  for  better  ways  to  it  arose 
from  ev'ery  quartei*.  Moffiatt,  from,  “ the  edge  of  Rhode  Island,”  asked 
for  a road  past  Timothy  Green’s  to  the  meeting-house  ; Joseph  Munyan 
desired  one  “ for  the  convennency  of  his  neighborhood.”  Another 
road  was  asked  from  the  Quinebaug,  past  Jewett’s  to  Ellithorp’s  bridge 
over  the  French  River,  “ where  it  would  be  most  couA^enient  for  that 
neighborhood  to  go  to  Thompson  meeting diouse.”  “ A considerable 
number  of  nabors”  Avished  a bridle-road  laid  out  from  James  Fuller’s 
Avest  of  the  Quinebaug,  to  Thompson  meeting-house.  Nathaniel 
Merrill  and  Robert  Flank  required  a road  for  their  especial  accommoda- 
tion. Individuals  as  well  as  neighborhoods  Avere  clamorous  in  impor- 
tunity. A committee,  called  out  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
Squire  Ilascall  on  Dudley  line,  and  furnish  a road  for  him  to  travel  to 
meeting  on,  found  twelve  pairs  of  bars  intervening  betAveen  his  house 
and  any  traveled  Avay.  John  Corbin,  William  Alton,  Alpheus  Converse, 
Fphraim  Guile,  Israel  Joslin  and  Amos  Bixby,  each  asked  for  a sepa- 
rate way  to  enable  him  to  go  to  meeting.  The  only  apparent  use  for  a 
road  in  those  days  Avas  “ to  travel  to  Thompson  meeting  house”  upon. 
No  petitioner  hinted  at  any  other  end  or  object  save  Captain  William 
Chandler,  from  Woodstock  line,  avIio  was  so  secular  as  to  ask  fora  road 
alloAvdng  him  “ to  do  business  in  Killingly  as  Avell  as  attenj  ineeting  in 
Thompson.”  These  innumerable  petitions  were  received  by  Killingly 
Avith  the  most  exemplary  patience.  So  that  Thom})Son  but  acknoAvl- 
edged  her  authority,  she  seemed  heedless  of  expense  or  trouble. 
Every  petitioner  was  accorded  a Avay,  however  distant  and  difficult,  to 
his  beloved  meeting-house— though  in  self-[)reservation  she  Avas  finally 
compelled  to  enact,  “Tliat  for  the  future  every  })erson  that  shall  move 
to  this  town  to  have  any  way  altered  or  removed,  it  shall  be  done  at  the 
petitioner’s  cost  and  charge.”  Under  this  provision,  by  persistent 
efforts,  the  people  of  Thompson  wei-e  in  time  provided  with  suitable  and 
convenient  roads  to  their  meeting-house  from  all  parts  of  the  })arish. 

The  first  interment  recorded  in  the  burial-ground  giv^en  by  David 
Shapley,  Avas  that  of  Captain  Sampson  Howe,  who  died  in  1736,  and 
Avas  buried  with  miiitary  honors.  He  left  a large  estate  to  his  widoAV 
and  sons.  Mrs.  Howe  had  half  the  house  and  a proportionate  share  of 
land  and  furniture.  Should  she  marry  again  like  most  Avidows  of  that 
day,  eighty  pounds  vA^ere  allowed  her,  and  in  case  she  out-lived  her 
second  husband  she  Avas  to  return  to  the  house  if  she  pleased,  and  “her 
son  Sampson  to  take  good  care  of  her.”  Captain  Howe  left  stock 
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valued  at  £236  ; beds  and  bedding,  £92  ; clothes,  £4.5  ; armor,  £25  ; 
books,  £8  ; linen,  £l2 ; brass,  £13  ; pewter,  £ll  ; iron,  £8  ; glass,  £l  ; 
earthenware,  8s.  ; wooden-ware,  19s.  ; two  negroes,  £200.  The  woman 
Leah  was  left  to  his  son  Sampson  ; Cesar,  the  man-serv^ant,  to  Perley. 
Sampson  Howe  ])urchased  land  west  of  Killingly  Hill  and  removed  to 
the  south  parish  ; Perley  settled  as  minister  in  Dudley,  Mass. 

The  captaincy  of  the  company  was  tilled  successively  by  Joseph  Cady 
and  John  Dwight.  The  former  was  for  several  years  clerk  of  the 
society.  Jacob  Dress«u-,  the  first  male  born  within  the  limits  of 
Thompson,  was  now  one  of  its  most  active  citizens,  buying  much  land 
and  filling  many  town  offices.  In  1741,  he  was  chosen  society  clerk, 
and  retained  in  office  many  years.  William  Lamed,  after  some  years’ 
residence  in  Sutton,  leturned  with  seven  sons  to  his  former  home  in 
Thompson.  Henry  Green,  Sen.,  in  1733,  gave  farms  in  the  region  of 
Pottaquatic  to  his  sons,  Henry,  Seth,  Amos,  Timothy  and  Phineas. 
The  eastern  border  of  the  parish  was  now  becoming  quite  subdued  and 
civilized.  A substantial  framed  house  was  built  on  the  Munyan  farm  by 
Joseph  Munyan  in  1739.  Six  sons  of  Israel  Joslin  settled  a few  yeai*s 
later  on  farms  in  this  vicinity.  New  settlers,  too,  were  constantly 
arriving.  Nathan  Bixby  of  Topstield,  in  1733,  bought  a hundred  acres 
of  land  of  John  Sabin^beginning  at  Wolcott’s  northwest  corner,  and 
there  established  himself.  Joseph  Town,  also  of  Topsheld,  bought  land 
afterwards  included  in  the  Town  Neighborhood,  in  1733.  Stephen 
Cummins  purchased  of  Town,  a tract  adjoi?)ing  Benjamin  Bixby ’s  in 
1736.  John  Holmes  of  Stoughton  bought  land  near  Nathaniel  Brown’s 
and  Lake  Chaubongam,  in  1738.  Samuel  Porter  and  Joseph  Flint  of 
Salem,  the  same  year,  purchased  part  of  tlie  Whiting  farm  of  Howe  and 
Starr,  and  settled  south  of  Lake  Chaubongagum.  Land  given  to  John 
Mills  of  Braintree  by  Cav)tain  John  Chandler  of  Woodstock  “for  love 
and  friendship,”  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  his  sons,  was  apparently 
first  occupied  by  Josiah  Mills  at  about  this  date.  Lusher  Gay  in  1737 
settled  in  the  South  Neighborhood  on  land  first  improved  by  Samuel 
Lee.  Land  bordering  on  Pomfret,  “north  of  the  road  leading  to  Lieu- 
tenant Dwight’s,”  was  sold  by  Bartholomew  of  Woodstock  to  David 
Barrett  in  1738.  William  Alton  not  long  after  settled  in  that  vicinity. 
James  Dike  of  Dudley  removed  to  Thompson  in  1749,  jnarrying  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  Narramore.  In  1741,  Nathaniel  Jacobs  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  after  a brief  residence  in  Woodstock,  purchased  of  John 
Wiley  for  £900,  old  tenor,  the  remaining  part  of  the  Saltonstall  tract. 
Wiley  returned  to  W oodstock.  Jacobs  and  his  five  sons  took  possession 
of  this  wild  tract,  which  afterwards  was  known  as  the  Jacobs  District. 
Deer  still  ranged  its  woods,  and  bears  were  not  infrequent.  His 
house,  as  the  last  preceding  a long  stretch  of  wilderness,  became  a 
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welcome  resting-place  to  many  a weary  traveler,  ami  was  widely  known 
as  the  Half-way  House  between  Hartford  and  Boston. 

These  new  inhabitants,  with  the  children  of  the  early  settlers,  identi- 
fied themselves  with  the  interests  of  the  parisli  and  added  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  prosperity,  and  soon  it  was  said  that  the  second  society 
of  Killingly  exceeded  the  first  in  numbers  and  wealth.  The  church 
received  many  accessions,  but  as  there  was  great  remissiiess  in  bringing 
letters  from  other  churches,  it  was  voted,  September  13,  1738,  “Yt 
such  persons  as  reside  among  us  and  have  took  with  us  for  a considera- 
ble time  at  y**  Lord’s  table,  shall  gett  letters  of  dismission  or  recom- 
mendation from  y®  churches  whereunto  they  belong  or  be  debarred 
from  our  communion  any  longer,  provided  they  don’t  do  it  on  or  before 
the  Sacrament  in  November  next.”  Accordingly  on  that  day,  Novem- 
ber 12,  sixteen  persons  brought  letters  from  Killingly  and  six  from 
other  churches,  and  the  accessions  continued  till  in  four  years  the 
membership  of  the  church  had  nearly  trebled.  All  parties  united  in 
affection  for.  the  church  and  its  pastor,  and  the  only  difiiculty  apparent 
for  many  years  was  collecting  the  prescribed  assessment  for  the  snp[)ort 
of  the  Lord's  table.  A committee  of  three  brethren  were  joined  with 
the  pastor  to  receive  the  deacons’  account  of  the  contributions  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  such  as  neglected  to  pay  their  quota  at  the  s])eci- 
fied  time  were  “lyable  to  censure  before  y®  church.”  The  derangement 
of  the  currency  made  it  needful  to  raise  this  annual  quota  gradually  in 
ten  years  from  two  to  six  shillings.  Jonathan  Clough  and  William 
Lamed  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church  in  1742. 

The  efforts  of  the  society  at  this  time  were  chiefiy  directed  to  keep- 
ing up  the  credit  of  Mr.  Cabot’s  salary,  and  providing  seats  for  the 
congregation.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  finally  eighty  pounds  were 
needful  to  make  up  the  depreciation  of  currency.  In  1739,  the  illness 
of  Mr.  Cabot  made  it  necessary  to  hire  a minister  for  two  months,  de- 
fraying the  charge  by  a contribulion  every  Sabbath.  The  cost  of  IMr. 
Cabot’s  wood  was  defrayed  by  an  annual  rate.  Though  the  meeting- 
house was  sufficiently  ample,  its  seats  were  insufiicient  for  the  increasing 
congregation,  and  young  men  and  women,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  begged  the  privilege  of  building  pews  for  their  own  especial 
accommodation.  John  Dresser  and  twelve  others  were  allowed  “ to 
build  the  hind-seats  in  the  side  gallery  into  a [)ew  and  take  it  for  their 
seats.”  Ephraim  Guile,  Richard  Bixby,  Bryant  Brown  and  nine  others 
built  one  in  the  front  gallery.  The  corresponding  half  of  this  pew  was 
built  by  five  young  women — Abigail  Ca  ly,  Rebecca  and  Mary  Merrill, 
Esther  VVTley  and  Rachel  Green,  “at  their  own  proper  cost  and  charge, 
and  for  their  own  use  to  set  in” — a board  partition  extending  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  discreetly  precluding  open  communication  between 
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the  sections.  A pew  over  the  men’s  stairs  was  next  allowed  to  six 
young  men.  Nothing  further  was  required  by  the  meeting-house,  save 
occasional  mending  of  glass,  till  1743,  when  it  was  voted,  “to  finish 
the  inside  ” — Josiah  Mills  undertaking  “ to  pint  the  peak  ends  with 
lime  and  also  the  inside  of  the  roof,  and  lath  the  cracks  of  the  roof, 
and  plaster  the  sides  above  the  lower  girths  and  the  insides  of 
the  meeting-house  against  the  gallery  stairs  ; also  to  jmt  in  good 
Joyce  and  lath  and  plaster  over-head,  and  case  the  windows,  and  lath 
and  plaster  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cabot’s  pew.”  This  being  accom- 
plished, and  lathing  and  plastering  under  the  galleries,  and  the ‘under- 
pinning rectified  by  laying  the  stones  in  clay  mortar — Henry  Green, 
Major  Sabin  and  Lieutenant  Child  were  appointed  to  seat  the  com- 
pleted house  to  the  best  of  their  judgment. 

The  relations  of  Thompson  with  Killingly  were  still  indefinite  and 
obscure.  According  to  the  enactment  of  1729,  Killingly  was  restricted 
“to  the  ancient  claimed  and  reputed  line  of  the  Massachusetts,  called 
Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s  line,”  and  Thompson  was  simply  a religious 
society  outside  of  any  town  organization,  but  neither  town  nor  society 
accepted  this  construction,  and  Thompson  was  considered  a part  of 
Killingly,  and  bore  her  share  of  })ublic  works  and  charges.  One  of 
the  representatives  to  the  Assembly,  and  a fair  proportion  of  town 
officers,  were  always  chosen  from  Thompson  Parish.  Simon  Bryant, 
John  Dwight,  Hezekiah  Sabin,  Jonathan  Clough,  Joseph  Cady,  Jedi- 
diah  and  tlrian  TIorsmor  and  Penuel  Child  were  sent  successively  as 
deputies.  Jacob  Dresser  was  chosen  town  clerk  in  1744.  William 
Lamed,  in  1746,  was  voted  a small  sum  of  money  in  return  “for  the 
good  service  he  hath  done  the  town  as  treasurer.”  Samuel  Morris,  in 
consideration  of  his  sei’vices  in  maintaining  bridges  and  public  roads, 
was  exempt  through  life  from  country  taxes. 

Killingly’s  satisfaction  in  administering  the  affairs  of  Thompson 
Parish  was  greatly  marred  by  her  inability  to  gain  full  possession  of 
its  territory.  The  controversy  with  non-resident  claimants  was  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  Killingly  resolutely  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
“Explanation  of  1729,”  on  the  ground  that  it  was  based  upon  a false 
assumption;  that  it  made  Woodstock’s  south  boundary-line  correspond 
with  Woodward’s  and  Saffery’s  line,  whereas,  it  was  evident  by  a map 
drawn  by  commissioners  from  both  colonies,  that  two  miles  in  length 
of  Woodstock’s  territory,  and  several  hundred  acres  of  the  land  laid 
out  to  Thonqison  lay  south  of  that  ancient  rei)uted  boundary,  within 
the  limits  always  allowed  to  Connecticut  by  Massachusetts,  and  included 
in  the  original  grant  to  Killingly.  No  ^Massachusetts  grant,  or  agree- 
ment of  commissioners  could  confer,  Killingly  argued,  a lawful  title  to 
this  land,  and  for  it  she  battled  with  the  most  persistent  energy,  boldly 
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out  farms  and  taking  possession,  and  defending  her  claim  through 
the  various  Courts  of  Windham  County.  Daniel  Cady,  in  the  name  of 
tlie  town,  brought  an  action  of  ejection  against  Joseph  Thompson. 
Thompson,  by  Ids  agent,  brought  an  action  of  ti-espass  against  Joseph 
Cady,  and  wlien  debarred  from  his  just  riglits  ” by  the  judgment  of  the 
Superior  Court,  again  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly  and  demanded 
a new  trial.  Janies  Wadsworth,  Ebenezer  West  and  Captain  William 
Throop  were  then  a])p:)inted  a committee,  “ to  hear  all  i)arties,  and 
settle  the  whole  affair  by  composition,  if  it  might  be  gained,  but  if 
disajipointed  therein  to  give  opinion  what  other  acts  might  be  proper 
to  quiet  said  Thompson  in  his  farm.”  Repairing  to  Killingly,  April 
23,  1734,  these  gentlemen  met  Elisha  Paine,  agent  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Thompson  of  Great  Britain  ; James  Leavens  and  Isaac  Cutler,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  proprietors  of  Killingly ; and  Joseph  Leavens,  Simon 
Bryant  and  Captain  Howe,  agents  of  the  town — and  carefully  con- 
sidered  the  pleas  and  allegations  of  all  parties.  That  Killingly  was 
right  in  asserting  that  part  of  Thompson’s  land  was  south  of  Wood- 
ward’s and  Salfery’s  line,  all  conceded.  Thus  it  was  laid  down  on  the 
map  of  the  Massachussetts  southern  boundary  line,  as  established  by 
the  Commissioners  of  both  colonies,  but  the  matter  had  been  settled  by 
a solemn  compact  between  the  Governments,  and  this  Connecticut  land 
had  been  confirmed  to  Thompson  by  the  Government  of  Connecticut. 
Efibrts  had  been  made  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Killingly.  Some  of 
the  land  she  had  been  allowed  to  keep  and  an  equivalent  granted  to 
Thompson.  Two  hundred  acres  laid  out  to  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Colony  and  conveyed  back  to  Thompson,  and  about 
six  hundred  acres  were  still  claimed  by  Killingly. 

The  committee  reported.  May  16th,  that  all  the  valuable  land  in 
Thompson  Parish  had  been  laid  out  with  buildings  and  large  improve 
ments  upon  it,  and  should  Killingly  be  allowed  this  six  hundred  acres 
they  would  be  obliged  to  grant  an  equivalent  to  Mr.  Thonq)son  in 
another  place,  probably  west  side  of  Housatonic  River,  but  thouglit  it 
reasonable  that  Thompson  should  first  be  allowed  a new  trial  and  have 
liberty  to  bring  another  action,  and  recommended  that  since  Killingly 
had  laid  out  the  north  part  of  the  town,  an  act  should  be  passed,  for- 
bidding proprietors  and  surveyor  to  lay  out  any  of  the  farms  allowed 
to  Massachusetts  claimants.  As  for  that  little  mistake  of  the  Assembly 
in  declaring  that  Woodstock  line  should  be  taken  for  Woodward’s  and 
Satlery’s,  about  which  Killingly  made  such  ado,  the  committee  opined, 
that,  inasnmch  as  Massachusetts  iii  laying  out  that  township,  while 
endeavoring  a conformity  unto  its  southern  boundary  line,  had  inad- 
vertently run  two  or  three  miles  south  of  it,  and  thus  W oodstock  line 
obtained  the  name  of  Woodward’s  and  Saflery’s  line,  and  was  esteemed 
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and  taken  to  be  upon  that  line,  the  Assembly  had  done  no  wrong  in 
making  the  aforesaid  declaration. 

Following  tliese  suggestions,  the  Assembly  enacted  that  no  title 
given  by  the  proprietors  of  Killingly  to  any  of  the  land  allowed  to 
Massachusetts  claimants  should  be  considered  valid,  and  granted 
Tlionijjson  the  privilege  of  another  ti'ial.  The  Superior  Court  of 
Windham  County,  March,  1735,  gave  judgment  in  his  favor.  The 
]»roprietors  of  Killingly,  in  1736,  and  again  in  1739,  most  earnestly 
protested  against  the  decision,  declaring  : — 

“ I.  Said  laud  was  granted  to  Killingly  by  those  who  had  just  and  legal 
rights  before  Thompson  had  any  just  or  legal  claim. 

II.  Thompson  never  had  any  right,  but  only  a pretended  one. 

III.  d'he  pretended  equivalent,  if  ever  the  same  was  given,  was  after  the 
grant  to  Killingly. 

IV.  The  additional  grant  made  to  Killingly,  on  condition  that  claimers  be 
not  disturbed,  the  proprietors  of  Killingly  never  accepted — and  to  force 
men  to  part  with  their  inheritance  against  their  will  is  what  your  petitioners 

think  to  be  against  our  English  laws Reasons  for  not  accepting 

the  grant : — 

1.  Land  not  near  so  much  in  quantity. 

2.  Not  half  so  good  as  to  intrinsic  value. 

3.  The  situation  did  exceedingly  discommode  the  petitioners,  it  being  so 
far  from  them.” 

The  petitionm’s  also  alleged  : — 

“That  Thompson,  Wolcott,  Gore,  Gardner  and  Gambling  continued  to  claim 
land  under  the  tive-thousand-acre  grant,  and  had  never  made  any  division 
among  themselves  but  each  took  what  he  pleased,  and  that  those  on  the  north 
and  west  had  some  hundreds  more  than  their  proportion,  and  that  those  on  the 
south  had  crowded  the  proprietors  of  Killingly,  that  there  had  been  lawsuits, 
but  aU  to  no  purpose ; that  honest  men  in  Killingly  had  been  turned  out  of 
their  inheritance  without  redress ; inhabitants  estopped  from  improvements, 
and  that  by  the  same  rule  that  they  extended  one  tod  out  of  Gore’s  survey,  they 
might  extend  all  over  Killingly  and  much  more;  that  the  people  were  in  danger 
and  could  not  stand  it,  and  asked  for  a new  trial  or  a wise  and  judicious  com- 
mittee, that  they  might  not  be  utterly  undone.” 

These  contiiuied  clamors  called  out  further  investigation.  The 
venerable  John  Chandler,  now  judge  and  colonel,  was  called  upon  to 
state  ‘‘all  that  he  knew  concerning  the  land  at  a place  called  Quinna- 
tisset.”  With  his  usual  clearness  and  candor.  Colonel  Chandler 
detailed  the  varjous  sales  and  surveys  of  this  land  ; exhibited  attested 
copies  of  the  deeds  granted  by  Massachusetts  to  Dudley  and  Stoughton, 
and  by  them  to  Thompson,  Freak  and  others,  and  also  of  the  original 
plots  and  surveys  of  this  land  ; declared  that  he  knew  that  several  fami- 
lies were  settled  upon  this  land  previous  to  the  grant  of  Killingly  in  1708, 
and  that  the  titles  of  Thompson,  Wolcott,  Gore,  Gardner  and  Ganu 
bling,  had  never  been  contested  either  by  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  and  that  Connecticut  in  the  agreement  of  1713, 
had  allowed  these  lands  to  the  claimants  and  received  an  equivalent,  and 
that  Killingly  without  it  had  received  more  than  the  eight  or  nine 
miles  in  length  expressed  in  the  grant — the  Assembly  declared,  “ pleas 
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of  abatement  of  petition  sufficient,”  and  confirmed  to  Joseph  Thomp- 
son of  London,  his  two-thousand-acre  tract  in  tlie  north  part  of 
Killingly,  clioosing  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a part  of  her  lawful 
territory  rather  than  break  her  covenant,  and  re-open  controversy  with 
Massachusetts. 


IX. 

TOWN  AFFAIRS  IN  KILLINGLY.  DISMISSAL  OF  MR.  FISK.  MEETING- 
HOUSE CONTROVERSY.  SOCIETY  DIVISION. 

After  the  erection  of  Thompson  Parish,  affairs  in  Killingly  were 
managed  with  more  order  and  regularity.  A book  for  the 
inscribing  of  town  acts  was  procured,  and  the  proceedings  at  towh- 
ineetings  thenceforth  duly  recorded.  The  first  town-meeting  in  Kil- 
lingly of  which  there  is  existing  record  was  held  November  25,  1728 — 
more  than  twenty  years  after  town  organization.  But  forty-four 
regularly-admitted  freemen  were  then  reported,  not  half  the  adult  male 
residents.  A large  number  of  these  freemen  were  inducted  into  the 
various  public  offices.  Justice  Joseph  Leavens  served  as  moderator  of 
the  meeting,  and  was  continued  as  town-clerk  and  first  selectman. 
Eleazer  Bateman,  Isaac  Cutler,  Joseph  Cady  and  Benjamin  Bixby  were 
also  chosen  townsmen.  Robert  Day  served  as  constable;  Thomas 
Gould  and  Jonathan  Clough,  as  branders  ; Joseph  Barret  and  John 
Russel,  grand-jurymen  ; Haniel  Clark,  Jabez  Brooks,  William  Whitney, 
Israel  Joslin,  William  Lamed  and  Daniel  Lawrence,  as  surveyors  ; 
Daniel  Waters,  Andrew  Phillips,  Nathaniel  Johnson  and  Jaazaniah 
Ilorsmor,  as  listers  ; Benjamin  Barret  and  Jacob  Comins,  as  fence- 
viewers  ; John  Hutchins,  tithing-man.  Peter  Aspinwall,  James 
Leavens,  Sampson  Howe  and  Joseph  Cady  still  remained  in  charge  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  townsliip.  It  was  agreed,  “ That  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  choice  of  town-officers  should  be  held  thereafter  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  December” — a warrant  on  the  sign-post  a week  pre- 
vious to  be  sufficient  warning.  The  place  of  meeting  w^as  to  be  the 
meeting-house  in  the  first  society. 

The  more  orderly  arrangement  and  settlement  of  the  new  parish 
received  immediate  attention.  All  inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified 
for  voting  were  warned  to  meet  at  the  old  meeting-house,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  April,  1729,  “at  twelve  of  y®  clock  at  noon,”  there  to  con- 
sider of  some  way  to  proportion  the  last  year’s  schoolTnoney  to  the  two 
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societies.  Tlie  proportion  was  regulated  according  to  the  list  of  each 
society.  Deacon  Aspinwall  and  Simon  Bryant  were  appointed  to  meet 
the  General  Court’s  committee  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Bixby  in  May, 
to  settle  the  bounds  of  the  parish  and  represent  the  town  in  anything 
it  might  be  concerned  in.  A year  later,  a committee  was  sent  to  lay 
out  ways  in  Thompson  Parish.  As  some  inhabitants  had  been 
admitted  without  sufficient  scrutiny,  it  was  voted,  “ That  for  the  future 
no  person  should  be  voted  in  inhabitant,  but  what  brings  the  qualifica- 
tions to  the  town  that  the  law  requires.” 

The  military  company  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  was  now  re- 
organized, with  Ephraim  Warren  for  its  captain,  Isaac  Cutler  for 
lieutenant  and  Samuel  Danielson,  ensign.  Isaac  Cutler,  Sampson 
Howe  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  were  allowed  to  keep  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment. Roads  throughout  the  town  required  remodeling.  The 
Chestnut  Hill  settlers  petitioned  for  better  accommodations,  and  were 
allowed  a way  from  Serjeant  Ebenezer  Knight’s  jift  the  south  end  of  the 
hill,  northward  over  the  hill  to  Lieutenant  Isaac  Cullgr’s,  “ as  the  road 
was  laid  out  by  Chestnut  Hill  purchasers  through  their  tract.”  Bridle- 
roads  with  gates  for  passing,  crossing  the  hill,  were  also  allowed  from 
Ebenezer  Knight’s  to  John  Lorton’s,  and  from  Ebenezer  Brooks’  to 
Joseph  BaiTiet’s.  A highway  was  also  ordered  from  the  bridge  over 
Whetstone  Brook  to  the  settlement  in  South  Killingly,  and  a cart- 
bridge  over  Little  River  in  Daniel  Lawrence’s  field.  In  1731,  Captain 
Warren,  Captain  Howe  and  George  Blanchard  were  appointed  “to 
perambulate  the  highway  that  comes  from  Plainfield,  leading  towards 
Oxford,”  remove  nuisances  and  report  needful  alterations.  This 
important  road,  communicating  with  Boston,  Norwich  and  New 
London,  was  then  thoroughly  perambulated  and  surveyed,  from  John 
Hutchins’  on  the  south  to  Nathaniel  Brown’s  on  the  north — a distance 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles — and  some  important  alterations  suggest- 
ed. Instead  of  winding  westward  around  the  base  of  Killingly  Hill,  it 
Avas  now  carried  “ to  a heap  of  stones  on  a rock  upon  the  hill,”  facili- 
tating settlement  on  this  beautiful  eminence.  An  attempt  to  secure 
a road  over  the  northern  extremity  of  this  hill,  connecting  Sabin’s 
Bridge  over  the  Quinebaug  with  the  road  to  Providence,  was,  however, 
unsuccessful.  This  movement  was  initiated  by  Samuel  Cutler,  who, 
after  buying  and  selling  faians  in  various  localities,  settled  at  a place 
called  The  Four-fanged  Oak,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Sabin’s 
Bridge.  This  bridge  decaying  and  falling  in  pieces,  Cutler  in  1731 
replaced  it  at  the  cost  of  £90,  and  petitioned  the  Assembly  for  forgive- 
ness of  country  rates,  license  to  keep  a place  of  public  entertainment, 
and  a conimittee  to  lay  out  a way  from  said  bridge  to  the  road  that 
goes  to  Providence.  This  road,  which  would  indeed  have  proved  a 
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great  public  coiiveTiience,  saving  travelers  the  long  detour  about 
Killingly  Hill,  was,  he  averred,  “now  traveled  on  but  not  yet  laid 
out.”  This  re(iuest  being  refused,  Mr.  Cutler  next  applied  to  the 
parties  most  interested,  and  in  August,  1732,  a town  meeting  was 
warned  “ to  consider  of  altering  the  country  road  that  goes  through 
the  town  towards  Providence  at  the  west  end,  in  order  to  meet  a road 
laid  out  by  the  town  of  Pomfret  at  David  Howe’s  mills.”  The  town 
voted,  “not  to  alter  the  road.”  Cutler,  however,  maintained  his  posi- 
tion, and  in  the  following  year  “ was  discharged  for  paying  country 
rates  for  ten  years  ensuing.”  The  way  past  his  house,  though  never 
regularly  laid  out,  was  gradually  improved,  and  became  in  time  a 
common  thoroughfare. 

The  various  public  enterprises  in  which  Killingly  engaged,  and  the 
expensive  controvei’sy  with  Thompson  and  Massachusetts  proprietors, 
absorbed  much  of  her  income,  and  she  often  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
her  ordinary  expenses.  In  1734  the  town  voted,  “ If  any  person  or 
persons  shall  have  money  sufficient  to  procure  a book  for  ye  record  of 
deeds  for  this  town,  they  shall  have  ye  same  refunded,  and  repaid  to 
them  again.”  Shepard  Fisk  and  Jacob  Dresser  were  able  to  advance  the 
requisite  sum,  which  was  repaid  them  after  a tong  interval.  Simon 
Bryant,  chosen  in  1731  “ to  wait  on  the  Kev.  John  Fisk  in  case  he  goes 
to  Hartford,  and  to  assist  him  and  to  represent  him  in  his  absence  in 
case  the  said  Mr.  Fisk  cannot  go,”  after  ten  years’  delay  was  re- 
imbursed the  four  pounds  expended  in  that  service. 

While  most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Killingly  were  still  vigorous  and 
active,  some  had  already  passed  away.  Mr.  James  Danielson  laid  out 
a burial-ground  between  the  rivers  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  interred  in  it.  Its  first  head-stone  bore  the 
following  insci  iption  : — 

“In  memory  of  the  well-beloved  Mr.  James  Danielson,  who,  after  he  had 
served  God  and  his  generation  faithfully  many  years  in  this  life,  did,  with 
the  holy  disciple,  lean  himself  upon  the  breast  of  his  Beloved,  and  sweetly  fell 
asleep  in  the  cradle  of  death,  on  the  22d  day  of  January,  a.  d.  1728,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age.  ‘ A saint  carries  the  white  stone  of  absolution  in  his 
bosom,  and  fears  not  the  day  of  judgment.’” 

Mr.  Danielson’s  estate  was  valued  at  £1,390.  His  son  Samuel 
succeeded  to  the  homestead  and  much  of  the  landed  })roperty.  James, 
who  had  settled  in  Lebanon,  received  a hundred  pounds.  Four  hun- 
dred pounds  were  left  for  his  grandson,  James,  son  of  Samuel,  “to 
bring  him  up  to  college,”  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Williams.  The  five  negroes  left  by  Mr.  Danielson — Cmsar, 
Zipporah,  Dinah,  Hannah  and  Jethro — were  valued  at  six  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1728,  Jacob  Spalding,  the  first  settler  of  South  Killingly,  was 
thrown  from  his  cart  and  instantly  killed.  He  left  two  young  children, 
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Simeon  and  Damaris.  His  widow  occupied  the  homestead,  and  before 
long  married  Edward  Stewart,  a reputed  scion  of  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland,  and  a zealous  adherent  of  James  II.  and  the  Stewart 
dynasty. 

Very  few  new  inhabitants  a]3pear  in  Killingly  during  this  period. 
Its  increase  was  mainly  restricted  to  children  of  the  first  settlers. 
Shepard  Fisk,  afterwards  a prominent  public  man,  settled  near  Kill- 
ingly Centre  prior  to  1730,  and  Daniel  Lawrence  of  Plainfield  established 
himself  on  a farm  in 'the  Owaneco  purchase.  In  1728,  the  proprietors 
of  this  tract  voted,  “ To  lay  out  and  equalize  twenty-two  hundred-acre 
shares,  and  those  that  have  improved  or  settled  said  tract  shall  have 
their  hundreds  where  they  have  improved  and  settled  therein.”  This 
land  was  distributed  in  1730,  to  Joseph,  Nathaniel  and  Edward  Spald- 
ing, Joseph  Parkhurst,  William  Blodgett,  Samuel  Howe,  Daniel  Wood- 
ward, Thomas  Pierce,  John  Hutchins  and  the  heirs  of  Jacob  Spalding. 
John  Lorton,  Michael  Hewlet,  Samuel  .Spalding  and  Edward,  Jun., 
Ebenezer  Kee,  Timothy  Parkhurst,  John  Douglas,  John  Wilson,  and 
John  Priest  were  admitted  as  additional  proprietors.  Title  to  land 
south  of  Manhumsque^g  bounds  was  confirmed  to  Daniel  Lawrence. 
The  Plainfield  residents  soon  sold  out  their  shares  of  this  land  to  pros- 
pective settler’s,  and  its  })opulation  rapidly  increased.  Roads  were  laid 
out  connecting  this  settlement  with  Chestnut  Hill  and  Killingly  Centre. 
In  1732,  the  south  inhabitants  were  j^errnitted  by  the  town  to  build  a 
pound  for  their  own  use  at  their  own  charge.  As  all  of  these  families 
were  four,  and  some  five,  six  and  even  seven  miles  from  the  meeting- 
house, attendance  upon  public  worship  was  found  very  difficult  and 
burdensome,  and  in  the  winter  of  1734-5,  they  hired  a minister  to 
preach  to  them  in  their  own  neighborhood,  but  were  still  compelled  to 
continue  the  usual  rate  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Fisk.  Application  for 
relief  to  the  authorities  of  Killingly  proving  insufficient,  the  South 
Killingly  people  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  in  April,  1735, 
representing  “that  these  families,  numbering  a hundred  and  fifty  souls, 
and  but  few  of  their  women  and  children  were  able  to  attend  public 
worship  ; and  begging  them,  as  fathers  ready  to  help  their  distressed 
children  in  times  of  difficulty,  to  grant  them  liberty  to  hire  an  orthodox 
minister  five  months  in  the  year,  and  freedom  from  the  ministerial  tax 
during  that  period.”  This  request  was  graciously  granted,  and  regular 
religious  wouJiip  thenceforth  held  through  the  wintry  season  in  South 
Killingly.  The  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  this  section  signing  the 
petition,  were — William  Spalding,  Edward  Stewart,  Nathaniel  Patten, 
John  Moffatt,  Levi  Preston,  Amos  Pearce,  Nathaniel  Blanchard,  Boaz 
Stearns,  Richard  Whitteniore,  John  Eaton,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Joseph 
Hutchins,  Wyman  Hutchins,  Daniel  Kee,  John  Firman,  Nathaniel  and 
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Josiah  Hewlett,  Joseph  Iloffes,  Lebbeus  Graves,  Daniel  Foskett, 
Stephen  Spalding,  Jonathan  Ibissel,  William  Whiting,  John  Priest 
and  John  Wilson.  Some  of  these  signers  were  residents  of  a strip  of 
town  land  east  of  the  Owaneco  Purchase,  which  was  laid  out  and 
distributed  by  the  proprietors’  committee. 

Population,  though  now  diffused  througout  the  township,  was  still 
more  numerous  along  the  valleys  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  meeting- 
house. A blacksmith’s  shop  was  allowed  in  1735,  '■‘on  that  corner  of 
the  sequestered  land  near  Mr.  Fisk’s  corner.”  One  of  the  first  residents 
of  Killingly  Hill  was  probably  Noah,  son  of  Joseph  Leavens,  who 
established  himself  on  its  southern  extremity  about  1740.  Dr.  Thomas 
Moffat,  the  first  regular  practicing  jdiysician  in  Killingly,  occu})ied  a 
site  on  the  western  brow  of  this  hill,  between  Noah  Leavens  and  Mr. 
Fisk.  The  road  over  and  west  of  the  hill  was  often  altered  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  Samuel  Cutler,  after  many  fruitless 
efforts,  was  allowed  to  open  his  house  for  travelers  in  1740.  The 
tavern-stand  afterwards  known  as  Warren’s,  at  the  fork  of  the  I’oads  a 
half-mile  east  of  Cutler’s,  was  first  occupied  by  John  Felshaw,  who 
was  licensed  to  keep  a house  of  public  entertainment  in  1742.  John 
Hutchins,  at  the  same  date,  was  allowed  the  like  privilege  in  the  south 
of  the  town. 

The  disposition  of  wandering  cattle  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Kill- 
ingly authorities  for  many  years.  The  great  extent  of  the  town  and 
the  unsettled  state  of  its  bounds,  made  it  very  difficult  to  restrain  or 
recover  them.  Great  numbers  were  accustomed  to  roam  at  large, 
foraging  for  themselves  upon  the  public  commons.  Pounds  were 
allowed  in  every  neighborhood,  and  to  any  individual  who  was  willing 
to  build  and  maintain  one,  and  were  filled  with  sheep,  swine,  cows  and 
horses,  taken  up  singly  or  by  dozens,  often  in  suffering  condition. 
Committees  were  often  appointed  “ to  look  into  the  affair  of  strays  in 
our  town,  call  in  the  sums  due  the  town  for  stray  creatures,  with  full 
powers  to  prosecute.”  Even  cattle  from  distant  parishes  were  attracted 
to  the  free  commons  of  Killingly,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  “ Remon- 
strance of  Samuel  White  of  Roxbury  ” — '(West  Woodstock) : — 

“ Gviitlemeii  of  the  town  of  Killingly  : — 

These  come  to  inform  you  that  in  July,  1746,  I had  strayed  away  from  iny 
house  two  creatures — an  ox  and  a cow.  The  cow  I bought  of  Mr.  Jabez  Lyon 
of  Woodstock  ; the  ox  I bought  out  of  a drove.  I know  not  where  they  came 
from,  and  notwithstanding  I took  a great  deal  of  pains  after  said  creatures  but 
never  heard  of  them  till  about  a month  ago,  and  then  I found  said  creatures  at 
Mr.  Lee’s  in  your  town,  and  they  had  been  strayed  and  are  outlawed,  and  what 
they  Avere  prized  at  belongs  to  your  tovvn.  But  your  Respondent  is  a poor 
man,  not  able  scarcely  to  maintain  his  family,  and  entreats  your  favor  that 
you,  by  a vote  of  your  town,  Avould  give  me  up  your  right  in  said  creatures, 
and  you  will  greatly  oblige  your  humble  servant,  Samuel  AVuite. 

Boxbury,  November  '6,  1747.” 
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By  vote  of  the  town,  tlie  prayer  of  this  humble  petitioner  was 
granted,  an  act  of  neighborly  kindness  quite  brightening  the  dingy  old 
records.  A strayed  heifer,  which  died  on  John  Felshaw’s  hands,  was 
also  allowed  him. 

This  cornel’  town,  bordering  upon  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
was  also  afflicted  with  strays  of  a different  order,  and  many  a fee  was 
paid  to  selectmen  and  constable  for  ridding  the  town  of  disorderly 
tramps  and  vagabonds.  Families  of  idle  Indians  still  roved  about, 
levying  tribute  of  food  and  cider. ' -.^he  squaws  Thwait  'and  Bliss  are 
warned  out  of  town,  and  a fee  paid  “for  traveling  after  Hepzibah 
Mackintier,  to  warn  her  out  of  town.”  Douty  Mighill  and  Hannah 
Maxnian  were  also  driven  out  of  town,  and  Edward  Stewart,  forbidden 
to  entertain  one  Sherrad  at  his  house. 

The  church  in  the  first  society  of  Killingly  was  for  a time  very  pros- 
perous. A season  of  siiecial  religious  interest  occurred  in  1728-9,  when 
sixty  were  added  to  its  membership,  more  than  making  uji  the  number 
dismissed  to  the  new  church  in  Thompson  Parish.  Eleazer  Bateman, 
Jr.,  was  chosen  deacon  in  1730  ; Haniel  Clark,  in  1733.  The  ministry 
to  Mr.  Fisk  was  acceptable  and  profitable  to  his  people  till  a rupture 
occurred,  from  some  cause  not  now  manifest.  “ At  a regular  meeting 
of  the  first  church  of  Killingly,  July  8,  1741,  after  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  prayer,  Mr.  Fisk,  upon  the  advice  of  neighboring  ministers, 
moved  to  the  church  to  dismiss  him  from  his  pastoral  relations.”  His 
request  was  granted  by  a clear  majority.  The  Windham  County  Con- 
sociation was  soon  after  called,  “ To  consider  and  determine  the 
differences  and  difflculties  between  said  Fisk  and  the  church,  arising 
from  several  scandalous  reports  spread  abroad  concerning  Mr.  Fisk.” 
Deacon  Bateman,  Justice  Leavens,  Samuel  Danielson,  Ebenezer 
Knight  and  Gideon  Draper  were  appointed  a committee  to  represent 
the  church  and  provide  for  the  Council.  No  record  of  the  result  is 
given,  but  it  probably  confirmed  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Fisk.  The 
nature  of  the  charges  against  him  is  not  declared,  but  a succeeding 
pastor,  with  opportunity  of  judgment,  was  of  opinion  that  they  were 
not  of  any  flagrant  immorality.  The  church,  at  this  date,  numbered 
over  four  hundred  members.  Mr.  Fisk,  during  his  ministry,  performed 
763  baptisms,  admitted  254  into  full  communion,  and  148  to  the  half- 
way covenant.  August,  1741,  the  committee  of  the  church  applied  to 
the  Association  for  a minister,  and  were  recommended  to  several 
candidates,  but  did  not  succeed  in  securing  one. 

The  loss  of  the  minister  was  soon  followed  by  a protracted  and 
violent  controversy  respecting  a meeting  house.  The  rude  church 
edifice  of  1715  was  quite  inadequate  for  the  populous  and  thriving 
township  of  1741,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  society  were  called 
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together,  Sei)teinber  13,  to  see  if  they  would  vote  to  build  a new 
meeting  house.  Air.  Daniel  Waters  was  chosen  moderator,  and  eiirhty 
against  five  voted  in  favor  of  building.  Samuel  Danielson  was  then 
chosen  agent  to  ask  for  a committee  from  the  General  Assembly  to 
ascertain  the  place  suitable.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Jonathan  Huntington 
and  Ebenezer  Wales  were  appointed,  who  selected  a spot  two  rods 
south  from  the  old  meeting-house,  with  the  expectation  that  a new 
society  would  be  set  off  in  the  south  of  the  town.  The  residents  of 
North  Killingly  favored  division  and  the  selected  site ; those  of 
Killingly  Centre  and  Chestnut  Hill  preferred  a central  site  that  would 
accommodate  the  whole  society.  Samuel  Danielson,  Captain  Ephraim 
Warren,  Gideon  Draper  and  Boaz  Stearns  were  the  leaders  of  the  latter 
party,  and  their  representations  to  the  Assembly  that  the  spot  fixed 
upon  was  two  miles  from  the  north  end  of  the  society  and  eight  from 
the  south,  and  that  some  place  could  be  assigned  which  would  be 
agreeable  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants,  procured  the  aj^pointment  of 
a new  committee  in  Alay,  1742.  This  second  committee — Deacon 
Eleazer  Cary  of  Windham,  Josiah  Conant  and  Experience  Porter — 
repaired  to  Killingly  in  August,  and  after  due  consideration  selected 
for  the  meeting-house  site  “ a bare  hill  belonging  to  Captain 
Warren,”  long  appropriately  known  as  Break-neck — a rocky,  precipi- 
tous, almost  inaccessible  eminence,  remote  from  the  common  thorough- 
fares of  travel,  whose  only  advantage  was  its  position  near  the  centre 
of  the  society.  A meeting-house  on  this  bleak  hight  would  accommo- 
date, it  was  thought,  the  different  sections,  prevent  further  parish 
division  and  inaugurate  a new  business  centre.  To  further  this  end, 
land  for  a training-field  and  burial-ground,  and  a quarter-acre  for  the 
meeting-house  were  at  once  offered  to  the  society  by  Captain  W arren. 

This  decision,  and  the  spirit  and  determination  manifested  by  the 
central  party,  threw  the  northern  inhabitants  into  great  excitement  and 
consternation.  The  Leavenses,  Cadys,  Cutlers  and  other  ancient  and 
leading  fimilies  vehemently  o[)posed  the  removal  of  their  meeting- 
house, and  thus  expressed  their  views  to  the  General  Assembly  : — 

“ The  memorial  of  the  antient  settlers  in  Killingly,  inhabitants  of  the  first 
society,  sheweth : — That  your  memorialists  and  their  ancestors,  when  their 
number  was  much  below  their  present  number,  being  granted  a township,  they 
with  a small  assistance  granted  by  the  General  Assembly,  built  a meeting- 
house, called  and  settled  a minister  and  have  honorably  supported  and 
maintained  him ; That  in  process  of  time,  the  inhabitants  increasing,  a 
society  was  settled  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  a meeting-house  is 
built,  a worthy  minister  settled  and  duly  supported;  That  for  some  years  the 
town  increasing  southward,  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  have  been  a sort  of 
winter  parish,  and  have  had  preaching  among  themselves  with  a view  of  their 
being  in  convenient  time  a society  by  themselves;  That  the  first  or  old 
meeting-house  being  exceedingly  out  of  repair,  there  is  a necessity  that  a new 
one  be  erected  for  the  worship  of  God  as  soon  as  may  be ; That  your  memo- 
rialists inhabiting  that  part  of  the  town  which  underwent  or  bare  the  burthen 
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and  charge  of  the  first  settlement,  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  a very  great 
hardship  if  they  shall  be  obliged  to  assist  in  the  biiilcliiig  a new  house  for 
public  worship  to  be  set  at  a great  distance  from  them,  to  gratify  ye  inhabitants 
of  ye  south  part,  especially  since  3"e  committee  sent  by  ye  Court  directed  said 
house  to  be  built  where  very  few  can  be  accommodated,  remote  from  settle- 
ments, environed  with  rocks  and  swamps,  and  will  require  a vast  charge  to 
purchase  and  make  new  ways  through  particular  properties  and  enclosures  or 
ye  people  be  obliged  to  travel  to  and  fro  from  thence  in  round-about  ways, 
which  will  oblige  many  in  both  extremes  to  travel  six  or  seven  miles  to  meet- 
ing, and  when  they  come  there,  nothing  to  shelter  themselves,  their  horses 
and  furniture  from  the  inclemenc}"  of  weather  and  stormy  seasons,  while  many 
in  both  extremes  will  be  nearer  Plainfield  or  Thompson — or  the  society  may  be 
divided  as  that  both  may  be  accommodated.  Your  humble  memorialists  have 
taken  a great  deal  of  pains  and  care  in  considering  their  own  circumstances 
and  the  consequences  that  might  follow  in  continuing  one  society,  or  erecting 
a meeting-house  where  the  late  committee  have  placed  it,  and  they  esteem 
themselves  happy  in  having  a wise  Assembly  to  resort  to — and  their  prayer  is, 
that  they  and  their  families  may  be  made  into  a distinct  precinct  or  another 
commttee  appointed. 

Joseph  Leavens. 

John  Fuller. 

Israel  Proctor. 

Samuel  Winter. 

Isaac  Cutler. 

David  Robbins. 

Nath.  Coffin. 

Samuel  Sumner. 

James  Leavens. 

John  Church. 

Thomas  Whitmore. 

John  Stephens. 

James  Mighill. 

William  Robinson. 

Israel  Shaw. 

Renj.  Leavens. 

David  Cady. 


Joseph  Cady. 
Stephen  Cady. 
William  Blanchard. 
Eb.  Wilson. 

John  Felshaw. 

John  Winter, 

Nell.  Alexander. 
George  Blanchard. 
Benj.  Cady. 

Noah  Leavens. 
Joseph  Cutler. 
Jonah  Firman. 
Jonathan  Cady. 
Cyprian  Morse. 
Samuel  Whitmore. 
John  Fuller. 

Joseph  Robinson. 


Stephen  Covill. 
John  Knight. 
Andrew  Philips. 
Samuel  Winter,  Jr, 
John  Winter. 
Samuel  Cutler. 
Isaac  Cutler,  Jr. 
Joseph  Covill. 
Eseck  Moftat. 
Thomas  Moffat. 
Thomas  Mighill. 
Matthew  Allyii. 
Daniel  Lawrence. 
John  Brown. 

John  Marsh. 

Benj.  Barret. 

John  Mighill. 


Though  the  policy  of  the  times  strongly  favored  church  centraliza- 
tion, this  petition  was  not  without  etfect.  The  pleas  of  such  prominent 
and  influential  men  as  Justice  Leavens,  Joseph  Cady  and  others  could 
not  be  disregarded.  Action  on  the  committee’s  report  was  delayed, 
and  a third  committee  appointed,  but  “ providentially  prevented  ” from 
fulfilling  its  commission.  Killingly,  meanwhile,  was  left  for  a year  in 
the  most  unsettled  condition,  with  no  stated  pastor,  no  regular  religious 
services  and  party  spirit  rising  higher  and  hotter.  A rumor  that  the 
third  committee  was  about  to  report  in  flivor  of  p irish  division  called 
out,  in  September,  a strong  protest  from  Samuel  Danielson  and  John 
Hutchins  : — I.  Because  the  whole  list  is  only  £8,024,  which  if  equally 
divided,  would  not  be  able  to  set  up  and  maintain  public  worship,  and 
the  division  made  as  proposed  would  leave  but  £2,411  for  the  south 
society,  and  its  inhabitants  lived  on  the  meanest  lands  in  the  whole 
society.  II.  If  the  society  should  be  divided,  the  travel  to  meeting 
would  be  very  little  less,  the  second  spot  being  as  commodious  as  two 
houses  would  be.”  Influenced  by  these  representations,  the  Assembly 
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resolved,  “ That  the  rej)ort  of  the  second  committee  be  established,  and 
the  society  proceed  to  build  a meeting-house  u})on  the  spot  athxed  by 
them.” 

A society  meeting  was  at  once  called,  November  21,  1743,  to  act 
111)011  the  order  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  question  being  put  “Whether 
or  no  the  society  would  now  proceed  to  build  a meeting-house  on  said 
place” — Break-neck  Hill — it  was  voted  that  they  would  not  by  a great 
majority.  At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers,  December 
13,  the  northern  party  still  predominated.  Justice  Leavens  was  chosen 
society  clerk  ; the  same  with  Isaac  Cutler  and  Leva  Preston,  committee  ; 
Joseph  Leavens,  Daniel  Waters  and  David  Cady  to  supply  the  pulpit — 
all  with  great  quietness,  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  But  when  a week 
later,  the  society  again  met  to  resuine  consideration  of  the  meeting- 
house question,  a different  spirit  was  manifested.  The  Break-neck 
liarty  were  out  in  great  force  and  sundry  persons  that  had  no  right  by 
law  to  vote  in  such  affairs  presented  themselves,  and  when  challenged 
by  the  moderator.  Justice  Leavens,  broke  out  into  open  clamor  and 
contention.  Attempts  to  bring  the  assembly  to  order  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  so  great  were  the  tumultuous  noise  and  ]-ui)ture,  that,  fearful  of 
evil  consequences,  the  moderator  dissolved  the  meeting  and  went  away 
with  a great  part  of  the  [)eople.  The  Break-neck  party,  thus  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  proceeded  to  re-organize,  chose  a modera- 
tor, appointed  a new  society  clerk  and  committee,  and  voted  to  build 
a large  meeting-house  on  Break-neck  Hill,  as  directed  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

This  vote  was  immediately  acted  upon.  The  power  thus  usurped 
was  held  and  exercised,  and  the  triumphant  Break-neckers  seemed 
about  to  carry  everything  before  them.  Samuel  Danielson,  as  clerk, 
warned  meetings  at  pleasure,  and  the  committee  hastened  with  all  speed 
to  collect  materials  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  new  building. 
JMarch  28,  1744,  was  appointed  for  the  raising.  A few  days  previous, 
a meeting  was  warned  by  Justice  Leavens,  to  see  whether  or  not  to 
divide  the  society,  which  resulted  in  another  triumph  for  the  Break- 
neck party.  Boaz  Stearns  was  chosen  moderator.  Sixty-three  were 
for  dividing  and  sixty-seven  against  it — but  seven  of  these  latter  votes 
were  pronounced  illegal.  The  greatest  confusion  and  excitement  now 
prevailed  in  the  society.  A special  messenger  was  dispatched  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  reporting  these  irregularities  and  dissensions 
and  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  Break-neckites.  On  the  day 
ai)pointed  for  the  raising,  a large  company  gathered  on  Break-neck. 
One  side  of  the  frame  was  raised,  and  jiart  of  another,  when  Justice 
Leavens,  Captain  Isaac  Cutler  and  others  came  upon  the  ground  with 
a message  from  the  Deputy  Governor  and  Council.  Silence  being 
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enjoined,  Mr.  Josepli  Cady  proceeded  to  read  in  the  liearing  of  Samuel 
Danielson,  Daniel  Waters,  Gideon  Draper,  Boaz  Stearns  and  others,  tlie 
following  ‘‘  articles  — 

“ To  the  Committee  of  ye  prime  Society  in  ye  town  of  Killingly  : — 

Whereas,  Mr.  Justice  Leavens  and  Mr.  ,rohn  Leavens  have  made  a repre- 
sentation to  us  that  there  were  a number  of  particular  persons  in  said  society 
carrying  on  3'e  building  of  a meeting-house  for  said  society,  without  ye 
appointment  or  direction  of  said  society,  and  without  an  act  of  ye  General 
Assembly  authorizing  and  empowering  them  or  any  other  for  building  such  a 
house,  intimating  that  great  disorder  and  confusion  are  likely  to  ensue  there- 
upon, wherefore,  being  desirous  that  peace,  unity  and  good  order  (which  are 
ordinarily  ye  greatest  means  of  ye  happiness  of  societies)  may  obtain  among 
jmu,  we  have  thought  tit  to  give  you  our  sense  and  understanding  of  the  law 
in  this  case,  made  and  provided,  and  our  advice  thereupon.  And  as  to  the 
law,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  after  the  place  on  which  to  build  a meeting-house 
is  fixed  by  ye  General  Assembly,  that  then  ye  society  must  proceed  to  build 
said  house,  by  a committee  appointed  for  that  purpose ; which  is  very 
expressive,  that  no  particular  person  or  persons  may,  of  their  own  heads,  pro- 
ceed in  this  affair,  and  this  is  more  strongl}-  supported  from  this,  that  when 
any  society  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  proceed  to  build  such  house,  ye  General 
Assembly  will  take  the  same  into  their  own  hands,  and  appoint  some  persons 
to  carry  on  and  build  said  meeting-house,  so  that  for  any  particular  persons 
to  take  that  upon  themselves  which  the  General  Assembly  have  reserved  in 
their  own  hands  must  be  looked  upon  as  a high-handed  disorder,  which  naturally 
genders  strifes  and  confusion.  Wherefore,  we  advise  your  people,  as  friends  and 
well-wishers  to  your  public  peace  and  welfare  to  stay  all  further  proceedings 
in  ye  affair  of  building  ye  meeting-house  till  you  can  obtain  ye  order  and 
direction  of  ye  General  Assembly  thereon,  and  we  desire  you  to  communicate 
this  our  opinion  and  advice  to  those  members  of  your  society  who  are  prose- 
cuting ye  afliiir  of  building  said  meeting-house. 

Roger  Wolcott. 

James  Wadsworth. 

Joseph  Whiting. 

William  Pitkin. 

Ebenezer  Silliraan. 

Windham,  *31arch  23,  1744.” 

This  opinion  and  advice,  unaccompanied  by  any  legal  instruments, 
was  insufficient  to  stay  pi’oceedings.  The  resolute  Break-neckers  heard 
the  articles  but  “ regarded  them  not,”  and  boldly  went  on  with  their 
raising,  and  soon  their  meeting  house  was  reported,  raised  and  covered. 
At  a regular  society  meeting,  held  on  April  9th,  “ to  choose  a com- 
mittee to  supply  the  puli)it,”  the  Break-neck  party  were  in  the 
ascendancy.  Boaz  Stearns  was  chosen  moderator  ; Samuel  Danielson, 
Boaz  Stearns  and  E})hraim  Warren,  committee  to  supply  the  pulpit.  It 
was  then  voteil,  “ That  the  society  was  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the 
meeting-house  frame  erected  on  the  place  pretixt  by  the  Assembly,  and 
Samuel  Danielson,  Gideon  Draper  and  Jose])h  Bateman,  ap})ointed  a 
committee  to  carry  on  and  finish  said  house.  Justice  Leavens  and  the 
northern  party  indignantly  protested  against  these  votes  as  not  included 
in  the  warning,  and  refused  to  record  them.  Their  opponents  retorted 
that  that  was  not  their  fault,  for  they  had  especially  desired  the  clerk 
and  that  in  a very  public  manner,  to  make  the  warrant  compi-ehend 
the  buuness  of  building.  In  May,  both  parties  repaired  to  the 
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Assembly.  Fifty-one  of  the  north  inhabitants  joined  with  seven  from 
the  extreme  south  in  representing  “ tlieir  unhappy  and  miserable  case, 
as  they  were  then  circumstanced,  and  must  be  forever  without  aid 
from  the  Assembly,  not  having  the  privileges  of  ordinances  and  jn  the 
utmost  confusion,  place  affixt  for  meeting-house  more  than  six  miles 
distant  from  many  of  them,  and  difficulties  everyway  and  unsupporta- 
ble,  and  prayed  the  Assembly  to  take  the  affair  into  their  own  hands, 
and  either  divide  them  into  two  societies  or  grant  another  committee, 
or  do  something''  On  the  other  hand,  Warren,  Danielson  and  Stearns, 
“on  behalf  of  themselves  and  seventy -four  petitioners,  representing  the 
majority  of  the  society,  denounced  the  unreasonable  and  willful  oi)po- 
sition  of  some  few  members,  clothed  with  the  authority  of  committee 
and  clerk,  declared  that  Justice  Leavens  would  not  record  their  votes, 
and  was  unwearied  in  promoting  and  carrying  out  dissensions,  that  a 
majority  of  the  society  had  voted  their  acceptance  of  the  fi'ame,  but  could 
not  get  a meeting  warned,  or  if  they  did  their  votes  therefor  might  not 
be  recorded — committee  and  clerk  all  being  in  opposition — and,  there- 
upon, with  a serious  concern  for  ye  good  and  religious  advantage  of 
said  society,  prayed  for  a committee  to  build  said  meeting-house  and 
lay  taxes  to  defray  the  charges,  and  for  some  suitable  person  to  warn  a 
society  meeting  and  provide  a moderator,  that  so  their  votes  might  be 
made  binding.” 

The  Assembly,  unable  to  decide  between  the  belligerents,  resolved, 
“That  the  memorials  be  continued  till  October,  and  the  meeting-house 
no  further  carried  ” — and  thus  the  rupture  and  contentions  continued 
through  the  summer.  The  northern  party,  who  wei'e  the  majority  in 
the  church,  were  resolute  in  their  determination  not  to  remove  their 
place  of  worship  to  Break-neck — the  southern  party  were  equally 
determined  to  force  them  to  compliance  and  to  continue  as  one  society. 
For  a time,  the  work  on  the  new  house  was  suspended,  but  on  August 
24th  a meeting  was  held,  warned  by  Samuel  Danielson,  which  voted  to 
proceed  with  it,  and  levy  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  for  that  purpose. 
Eleazer  Green  was  chosen  collector,  Boaz  Stearns  agent  to  memorialize 
the  Assembly  in  October,  when  both  parties  reiterated  their  grievances. 
The  southern  party  reported,  that,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
Assembly,  they  had  erected,  on  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a 
meeting-house  frame,  and  had  procured  boards,  shingles,  clapboards, 
nails  and  stuff  for  window  frames,  sufficient  to  enclose  and  hiiish  the 
outside  of  the  house.  A fourth  committee  wms  tlien  appointed — 
Colonel  Huntington,  Simeon  Minor  and  Captain  Joseph  Adams,  with 
instructions  to  consider  the  premises  and  divide  the  society  if  they 
thought  best.  This  committee  decided  that  division  was  not  advisable, 
and  that  the  new  house  at  Break-neck  should  be  established  as  the 
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meeting-house  for  the  whole  society,  trusting  that  when  public  worship 
was  once  instituted  on  this  hight,  sectional  ditferences  would  be 
forgotten,  and  the  scattered  inhabitants  })eacefully  unite  in  their  geo- 
graphical centre. 

This  expectation  proved  delusive.  The  triumphant  Break-neckers 
proceeded  joyfully  to  finish  their  meeting  house,  call  a minister  and 
establish  religious  services,  but  the  expected  reunion  did  not  follow. 
Both  the  northern  and  Southern  inhabitants  utterly  refused  to  accept  the 
situation.  “ Great  and  irreconcilable  religious  .differences  ” now  added 
their  bitterness  to  the  sectional  feuds.  Many  members  of  the  society 
had  adopted  the  Separate  ])riuciples  in  vogue  after  the  Great  Revival, 
and  the  combination  of  so  many  conflicting  elements  into  one  church 
was  found  wholly  impracticable.  After  another  winter  of  strife  and 
wrangling,  the  major  part  of  the  church  in  Killingly  most  humbly 
prayed  the  Assembly,  "‘That  being  long  grieved  with  the  contentions 
and  injurious  proceedings  of  their  neighbors,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of 
an  amicable  and  legal  division,  and  having  been  for  nearly  four  years 
deprived  of  a gospel  ministry  and  ordinances,  and  seeing  no  rational 
prospect  of  having  the  same,  considering  the  different  sentiments  that 
prevail  concerning  preachers  and  hearers — they  luight  be  still  esteemed 
the  first  church  of  Christ  in  Killingly,  and  protected  and  encouraged  for 
the  re-settlement  of  the  gospel  ministry.”  They  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  the  southernmost  inhabitants,  representing,  “that  the  society 
had  erected  a new  meeting-house  at  a great  distance  from  the  old  place, 
but  however  well  their  brethren  in  that  vicinity  might  think  themselves 
accommodated,  the  remonstrants  found  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of 
attending  these  exceeding  great,  owing  in  part  to  the  great  length  and 
extreme  badness  of  the  way,  and  part  to  the  great  and  irreconcilable 
religious  differences  between  them,  and  prayed  for  a new  society,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  follow  those  who  repaired  to  the 
newly-erected  house  for  divine  worship.” 

This  double  appeal  from  the  north  and  the  south,  church  and  society 
was  eflectual.  The  Assembly  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  restrict  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  territory  to  one 
place  of  worship,  and  compel  their  acceptance  of  this  bleak,  exposed 
and  inconvenient  centre.  The  Break-neck  party  had  won  the  day  and 
built  their  meeting  house,  and  no  longer  opposed  a division  of  parish 
territory.  In  October,  1745,  a dividing  line  was  agreed  upon,  extend- 
ing from  the  east  side  of  Quinebaug  River  to  Rhode  Island  Colony 
line,  “ so  as  to  leave  Deacon  Eleazer  Bateman’s  dwelling-house  ten  rods 
north  of  said  line,  and  ail  the  inhabitants  south  of  said  line  shall  remain 
by  themselves  a distinct  ecclesiastic  society,  and  those  who  live  north 
side  shall  be  and  by  themselves  become  a distinct  ecclesiastic  society. 
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save  only  and  except  Thomas  Bateman,  Xathaniel  Brown,  Gideon 
Draper,  Jun.,  Salmon  Wheat  and  other  citaters,  Avho  have  liberty  to 
join  with  said  south  inhabitants,  and  also  John  P'irman,  Deacon 
Daniel  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Barret  and  Israel  Proctor,  who  have 
liberty  to  join  said  nortliern  inhabitants.  Each  society  to  take  beneht 
of  school  money  in  i)roportion  to  estate.” 

Killingly  was  thus  divided  into  tliree  religions  societies.  The  long 
controversy  respecting  Thompson’s  land  was  at  last  settled,  and  the 
north  parish  formally  annexed  to  the  township — Joseph  Leavens  and 
Shepard  Fisk  being  empowered,  in  1749,  “To  take  the  grant  and 
patent  of  Killingly,  and  according  thereto,  with  the  help  of  the  county 
surveyor,  extend  the  line  of  our  town  from  Plainfield’s  northeast 
corner  to  ye  line  between  ye  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Ithode 
Island.”  The  taxable  property  of  the  north  society  was  then  £S,8oO; 
that  of  the  middle  society  at  £4,359;  that  of  the  south,  £6,122. 
Vexatious  and  burthensome  controversies  were  thus,  after  so  many 
years,  harmoniously  adjusted,  and  a hew  era  of  comparative  peace  and 
tranquillity  inaugurated.  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  society  were  not, 
however,  entirely  satisfied.  Having  with  great  magnaniniity,  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  and  compounding  differences,  refrained  from 
opposing  society  division  on  condition  that  the  meeting-house  they  had 
built  should  remain  within  their  limits,  they  supposed  they  would 
remain  and  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  society  in  the  township,  but 
to  their  consternation  the  middle  society  claimed  that  distinction. 
Once  more,  the  south  settlers  repaired  in  great  wrath  to  the  Assembly, 
declaring  that  their  neighbors  ought  not  to  be  the  first  society,  nor  did 
the  bill  entitle  them  to  it,  but  was  so  drawn  that  neither  division  was 
denominated,  and  praying  “ that  they  might  be  and  remain  the  first 
society  and  be  called  by  that  name.”  An  emphatic  “ No,”  from  both 
houses  silenced  the  petitioners  and  left  the  coveted  title  to  the  middle 
society — the  inhabitants  of  Killingly  Hill  and  vicinity,  and  “ descend- 
ants of  the  antient  settlers.” 


X. 

AFFAIRS  IN  POMFRET  AND  MORTLAKE.  PETITION  FOR  NEW 
TOWN.  MINISTERIAL  TROUBLES.  SOCIETY  SET  OFF 
BETWEEN  POMFRET  AND  CANTERBURY. 

POMFRET  was  now  flourishing  and  prosperous,  increasing  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  population.  Its  secular  affiirs  were  well  managed 
by  competent  town  officers  ; its  church  wisely  guided  by  its  excellent 
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pastor,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  greatly  respected  at  home  and  abroad 
and  his  counsel  sought  in  many  difficulties  throughout  the  Colony.  So 
highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
he  bequeathed  him  twenty  shillings  to  purchase  a ring,  in  token  of  his 
regard  and  friendship.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Estabrook  entrusted  him  with 
the  education  of  his  son  Hobart ; and  Mr.  James  Danielson  obliged 
his  advice  to  be  taken  in  the  education  of  his  grand-son.  In  1731,  he 
was  chosen  Fellow  of  Yale  College.  As  a preacher,  Mr.  Williams  was 
sound,  logical  and  practical.  Of  the  growth  of  the  church  during  his 
ministry,  no  record  is  preserved,  but  in  1729,  there  were  fifty  male 
members.  The  listed  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  Pomfret  in  1731, 
numbered  over  one  hundred — thus  distributed,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  the  difierent  sections  of  the  town  : — 
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IMajor  John  Sabin. 

Mrs.  Phizabeth  Grosvenor. 
Leicester  Grosvenor. 
PLlward  Pay  son. 

Joseph  Griffin. 

William  Sharpe. 

Zeckariah  Waldo. 

Thomas  Goodell. 

John  Weld. 

Abiel  Lyon. 

John  Sharpe. 

Benjamin  Griffin. 

Dea.  Philemon  Chandler. 


John  Parkhnrst. 
Ebenezer  Sabin. 
Jeremiah  Sabin. 

Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin. 
Capt.  Joseph  Chandler. 
Joseph  Grosvenor. 
Edward  McCoy. 
Nehemiah  Sabin. 
Evenezer  Truesdell. 
Timothy  Sabin. 

Joseph  Tucker. 

Samuel  Sumner. 

John  Shaw. 

Philemon  Chandler,  Jr. 


Joseph  Sabin. 
Josiah  Sabin. 
Benjamin  Sabin. 
Peter  Sabin. 
William  Sabin. 
Isaac  Dana. 

Jacob  Dana. 
Thomas  Goodell. 
Solomon  Sharpe. 
Nathaniel  Sessions. 
Joseph  Dana. 
Humphrey  Goodell. 
Zachariah  Goodell. 


RESIDENTS 

Major  Sabin. 

Noah  Sabin. 
Samuel  Paine. 

Seth  Paine. 
Jonathan  Dresser. 
Samuel  Perrin. 
James  Taylor. 
William  Gary. 


PROPRIETORS  EAST  OF 

David  Howe. 
Nathaniel  Johnson. 
James  Sawyer. 
Jonathan  Lyon. 
Benjamin  Sanger. 
Samuel  Gary. 

Samuel  Carpenter. 
Henry  Taylor. 


PURCHASE. 

Thomas  Mighill. 
William  Short. 
Stephen  Paine. 
Penuel  Deming. 
Isaac  Bacon. 
Daniel  Bacon. 
Matthew  Davis. 
Noah  Upham. 


RESIDENTS  WEST  OF  PURCHASE. 


David  Stowell. 
John  Ingalls. 
Benjamin  Chaplin. 
Thomas  Durkee. 


Nathaniel  Stowell. 
Samuel  Kimball. 
Daniel  Allen. 
Samuel  Allen. 


Thomas  Grow, 
Caleb  Abbot. 
Benjamin  Allen. 
Jonathan  Stowell. 


RESIDENTS  AND  PROPRIETORS  SOUTH  OF  MORTUAKE  AND  PURCHASE. 


Abiel  Cheney. 

John  Williams. 
Jehoshaphat  Holmes. 
James  Holmes. 

Joseph  Holland. 

John  Adams. 
Nathaniel  Woodward. 
William  Davison. 
Ephraim  Hide. 

Samuel  Shead. 


Joseph  Davison. 
Samuel  Williams. 
Ezekiel  Cady. 
Daniel  Cady. 
James  Cady, 
l\i chard  Adams. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Isaac  Adams. 
Daniel  Adams. 
Jabez  Spicer. 


Henry  Bacon. 

John  Hubbard. 

Ezekiel  Whitney. 

Daniel  Bemis. 

Samuel  Spalding. 

Joseph  Spalding. 

Zechariah  Whitney. 
Zechariah  Spalding. 

Isaac  Leonard,  Sen.  and  Jr. 
David  Leonard. 

Thomas  Leonard. 
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NOX-RESIDENTS  OR  DOUBTFUL. 


Samuel  Ilokiridge.  Joseph  Phelps. 

James  Danielson.  Edward  Houghton. 

William  Pnrgess.  Samuel  Cole. 


Robert  Bird. 


Hammond. 

John  Wedge. 


Population,  it  will  be  seen,  ha<l  now  diffused  itself  throughout  the 
township.  Thomas  Grows  settlement  was  near  the  Windham  line.  A 
large  tract  of  the  wild  land,  west  of  the  Pm-chase,  was  owned  and  » 
occupied  by  John  Stowell,  the  “ schoolmaster  ” so  prominent  in  Volun- 
town  controversies.  A farm  in  this  vicinity  was  purchased  by  Joseph 
Bowman  of  Dorchester,  in  1731.  His  ste})-son,  Daniel  Trovv'bridge,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  helped  clear  up  this  land  and  make  settlement, 
receiving  six  months  of  his  time  in  payment.  Three  years  later, 
Trowbridge  bought  of  Abiel  Lyon  a valuable  farm  of  a hundred  acres 
bordering  on  the  Mashamoquet.  A substantial  cart-bridge  was  built 
over  this  stream  at  the  sawmill,  and  a highway  laid  out  from  it  to 
Windham  village.  Benjamin  Chaplin,  Thomas  Durkee  and  Samuel 
Kimball,  residents  of  the  extreme  southwest  of  Pomfret,  were  allowed 
to  attend  worship  in  Canada  })arish.  The  western  part  of  Mashamoquet 
Purchase  vyas  mostly  occupied  by  sons  of  the  first  projufetors.  David, 
the  second  son  of  Joseph  Chandler,  settled  on  second  division  land  a 
mile  west  of  Pomfret  street.  Younger  Sabins,  Sharpes  and  Goodells, 
also,  cleared  up  and  occupied  farms  in  this  section. 

Along  the  Quinebaug  valley  there  were  fewer  changes,  the  owners  of 
this  valuable  land  preferring  to  retain  it.  The  point  of  land  between 
the  Quinebaug  and  Mill  rivers,  with  the  privilege  of  the  Falls,  begin- 
ning forty  rods  above  the  Falls,  extending  in  a straight  line  northwest 
to  Mill  Kiver,  thence  south  by  the  river  till  it  emptied  into  the  Quine- 
baug,— now  included  in  Putnam  village, — was  sold  by  John  and  Noah 
Sabin  to  David  Howe  of  Mendon,  clothier,  in  1730.  Howe  imme- 
diately took  possession  of  his  purchase  and  put  up  a dwelling-liouse, 
grist-mill,  and  malt  and  dye-houses.  The  improved  facilities  thus 
afforded  for  grinding,  malting  and  cloth-finishing  soon  attracted  many 
customers,  and  Howe’s  Mills  became  a noted  place  of  resort  for  all  the 
surrounding  country.  The  Eatons,  a half  mile  north,  and  the  Perrins 
at  the  south,  were  the  nearest  neighbors,  but  communication  was  soon 
opened  with  other  parts  of  Pomfret  and  adjoining  towns.  Sabin’s 
bridge  below  the  Falls  was  rebuilt,  or  repaired  by  Samuel  Cutler  of 
The  Four-fanged  Oak  in  Killingly,  and  a way  trodden  out  over  the  hills 
to  that  neighborhood.  A private  road  to  this  bridge  from  Perrin’s  and 
Gary’s  farms  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  and  a bridge  constructed 
over  Mill  River,  in  1732.  The  inhabitants  of  Thompson  Parish  were 
also,  ere  long,  accommodated  with  a road  to  this  new  business 
centre.  Noah  Upham  of  Malden,  brother  of  Ivory  Upham  of  Thomp- 
son, purchased  valley  land  of  Joseph  Sessions,  in  1727. 
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The  diffusion  of  population  made  more  schools  needful.  As  several 
families  by  reason  of  distance  could  have  no  benefit  of  the  schools 
already  established,  it  was  granted  by  the  town  that  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  number  of  families  to  the  selectmen,  they  should  at  theii* 
discretion  accommodate  them  witli  a school  at  any  part  of  the  town. 
In  1733,  four  schools  were  ordered  : “ one  at  the  sign-post ; one  at  the 
end  of  Samuel  Dana’s  lane  ; one  at  Noah  Upham’s  and  one  west  of 
Mashamoquet  Brook,  just  at  going  over  the  bi’idge  by  Lyon’s  mill.”  In 
1729,  Joseph  Chandler  was  appointed  captain,  Nathaniel  Sessions, 
lieutenant,  and  Noah  Sabin  ensign  of  the  train-band.  Its  former 
captain,  John  Sabin,  was  now  major  of  the  Windham  County  troop. 

Tlie  peace  and  prosperity  of  Pomfret  during  this  period  were  only 
marred  by  its  relations  with  Mortlake,  which  were  in  every  way  un- 
comfortable and  unsatisfactory.  The  intrusion  of  a distinct,  independent 
township  within  its  borders  was  a great  detriment  and  inconvenience, 
especially  as  the  intruder  was  wholly  without  organization  and  proper 
governni'^^nt.  Residents  without  rights  and  responsibilities  were  not 
always  manageable  and  agreeable.  Poor,  witless  Peter  Davison  gave 
them  a deal  of  trouble,  and  brought  a heavy  charge  upon  them.  The 
County  Court  of  Windham  decided  that  it  had  no  authority  in  the 
case,  and  referred  him  to  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Council  sent 
liim  on  to  the  General  Assembly.  That  body  ordered  him  to  be  carried 
again  to  Norwich,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a selectman  or  overseer  of 
the  poor  till  the  case  should  be  determined  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
Windham  County.  This  final  trial  was  held  in  Windham,  March, 
1727,  when  the  selectmen  of  Norwich  brought  an  action  against  the 
town  of  Mortlake.  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esquire,  pro})rietor  of  that 
town,  was  represented  by  his  attorney — William  Williams — and  judg- 
ment rendered  in  his  favor,  the  Court  deciding,  that  defendants  had 
shown  sufficient  reason  why  they  ouglit  not  to  stand  charged  with 
maintenance  of  said  idiot.”  The  cost  of  Court  was  allowed  to  Mort- 
lake- Pomfret’s  bill  of  expenses  was  paid  from  her  own  treasury. 

The  settlers  soutli  of  IMortlake,  between  the  original  north  bounds  of 
Canterbury  and  south  line  of  Pomfret,  now  numbered  twenty-eight 
families,  and  were  extremely  anxious  to  be  set  off  in  a distinct  town- 
s’uip.  Canterbury  manifested  no  opposition ; Pomfret  expressed  its 
willingness  “ that  they  should  draw  off  as  far  northward  as  the  south 
line  of  Mortlake  and  west  to  Windham  line.”  A petition  to  the 
General  Assembly,  May,  1728,  secured  the  appointment  of  a committee 
to  look  into  their  circumstances,  which  reported,  ‘‘  a tract  of  eight 
thousand  acres  between  Pomfret  and  Canterbury,  and  thirty-two 
inhabitants  settled  thereon,  with  a rate-list  of  £2,000  ; five  thousand 
acres  in  Mortlake  and  seven  inhabitants ; inhabitants  six  and  seven 
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miles  to  respective  meeting-houses  ; land  good  and  arable,  sufficient  to 
contain  many  more  people.”  Encouraged  by  this  report,  John  Wood- 
ward, Eicliard  Adams,  Daniel  Cady,  Isaac  Allyn,  Zechariah  Spalding 
and  others,  again  petitioned,  in  October,  that  in  view  of  the  exceeding 
great  hardsliip,  as  well  in  attending  the  public  worship  of  God  on 
Lord’s  days,  as  encountering  with  other  difficulties  by  their  remoteness 
from  the  respective  towns  to  which  they  belonged,  “ all  the  land  from 
Canterbury’s  original  north  bounds,  eight  miles  north  and  south,  and 
west  to  Windham,  and  so  to  Pomfret’s  first  ancient  bounds,  may  be 
added  to  Jonathan  Belcher’s  township,  and  be  one  entire  town,  with 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  other  towns.”  This  petition  was  granted 
by  the  Lower  House,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper.  Mortlake’s  manorial 
privileges  might  be  infringed  by  incor{)oration  into  the  proposed  town- 
ship ; Belcher  was  too  powerful  a person  to  be  molested. 

Disappointed  in  their  township,  the  inhabitants  south  of  Mortlake 
sought  consolation  in  hiring  a minister — Pomfret,  with  unwonted 
generosity,  allowing  them  their  proportion  of  the  minister’s  rate 
according  to  the.  time  they  should  be  at  the  charge  of  procuring 
the  Word  preached.  The  first  minister  procured  was  a Mr.  William 
Blossom,  who  apparently  perambulated,  like  the  schoolmaster,  preach- 
ing whenever  it  was  deemed  convenient.  This  arrangement,  though 
very  convenient  and  agreeable  to  the  people,  brought  them  into  new 
trouble.  Before  hiring  their  minister,  they  had  neglected  to  ask 
leave  of  the  Windham  County  Association,  or  make  proper  inquiries 
respecting  his  ministerial  standing,  and  before  long  unfavorable  reports 
were  in  circulation.  The  Association,  hearing  of  their  irregular 
proceedings,  thought  it  their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  affair,  and 
appointed  a committee  of  ministers,  with  full  power  to  do  what  they 
should  think  meet.  This  committee  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Williams  of  Mortlake,  November  29,  1780,  and  cited  Mr.  Blossom  to 
appear  before  them  and  present  testimonials.  The  intrusive  minister 
refused  to  obey  the  summons.  Several  of  Mr.  Blossom’s  hearers 
then  laid  a paper  before  the  commiltee,  desiring  that  they  would 
inquire  into  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  alleging  that  he  had  at 
divers  times  and  i)laces  spoken  such  contradictions  that  they  could  not 
reconcile  them  ; lay  under  the  imputation  and  scandal  of  being  guilty 
of  lying ; read  sermons  which  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  were 
not  his  own,  and  that  his  abilities  for  the  ministerial  work  wei'e  much 
questioned.  After  hearing  the  charges  the  committee  agreed,  “ That 
Mr.  Blossom  was  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  ecclesiastic  authority  of 
Christ  and  the  constitution  of  the  churches  in  this  government,”  and 
directed  and  ordered  him  not  to  preach  within  the  bounds  of  Windham 
County  Association,  and  the  people  not  to  hear  him  any  longer. 
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In  spite  of  this  decree,  Mr.  Blossom  continued  to  preach  and  the 
people  to  listen.  The  Association,  indignant  at  this  breach  of  ecclesi- 
astic discipline,  reported  in  May,  1731,  to  the  General  Assembly,  that 
Mr.  Blossom  still  continued  to  preach  under  scandal,  and  that  members 
of  Pomfret  and  Canterbury  churches  went,  in  a disorderly  manner,  to 
hear  him.  The  Assembly,  “ sensible  of  the  great  evil  and  disorder  of 
such  a practice,”  advised  that  those  churches  call  these  refractory 
members  to  account  for  it.  This  advice,  if  followed,  only  increased 
the  disturbances.  A part  of  the  people  still  clung  to  the  unlawful 
Blossom  ; the  remainder  procured  the  services  of  a young  candidate, 
Mr.  Newell — still  without  leave  from  Assembly  or  Association.  The 
little  colony  between  Pomfret  and  Canterbury  was  evidently  inclined 
to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastic  affairs.  Meanwhile,  their  numbers 
were  increasing.  The  large  tract  of  land,  so  long  held  by  Governor 
Saltonstall,  was  sold  in  1731,  to  Henry  Cobb  of  Mortlake,  who  imme- 
diately sold  out  farms  to  Jabez  Spicer,  Ebenezer  Whitney  and  Daniel 
Bemis.  Daniel  Tyler,  probably  a native  of  Preston,  after  purchasing 
land  in  several  towns  of  Windham  County,  settled  south  of  Saltonstall’s 
land  about  1730.  In  May,  1731,  upon  the  memorial  of  Daniel  Cady, 
Josiah  Cleveland  and  others,  dwelling  between  Pomfret  and  Canter- 
bury, praying  to  be  made  a township — Messrs.  Jabez  Huntington, 
William  Pitkin  and  Ebenezer  West  were  appointed  by  the  Assembly, 
to  hear  and  view  the  circumstances  of  said  persons,  who,  in  October, 
reported,  “ that  considering  the  great  difficulties  the  inhabitants  on  the 
said  tract  are  under  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  from  the  public 
worship  of  God,  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  for  the  interest  of 
religion  to  grant  unto  them  parish  powers  and  privileges.”  It  was, 
therefore,  ordered  that  a society  should  be  set  off,  “ bounded  east  with 
Quinebaug  River,  west  with  Windham  line,  north  with  the  ancient  and 
first  bounds  of  the  towns  of  Pomfret  and  Mortlake,  and  from  thence 
extending  south  to  a line  run  and  described  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conant, 
surveyor,  . . September  4,  1731,  . . east  and  west  across  the 
bounds  of  said  Canterbury,  and  parallel  with  Canterbury  south  line ; 
said  line  . . to  be  the  south  bounds  of  said  parish.”  It  was  also 

ordered,  “ that,  provided  an  orthodox  minister  be  called  and  settled  in 
the  above  mentioned  parish,  with  the  allowance  of  this  government  and 
by  the  approbation  of  the  Association  of  Windham  County,”  the  south 
part  of  Mortlake,  and  also  Joseph  Holland  and  Joseph  Davison — 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Pomfret  not  included  within  the 
specified  bounds — should  be  annexed  to  said  parish,  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  Mortlake,  enjoy  all  parish  privileges 
within  it,  until  public  worship  should  be  regularly  set  up  nearer  to  them 
in  the  townships  of  Mortlake  or  Pomfret. 
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The  new  society  held  its  first  meeting,  November  23,  1731.  Henry 
Smitli  was  chosen  moderator ; Daniel  Tyler,  clerk ; Joseph  Adams  and 
Edward  Siialding,  committee,  '‘^t  was  then  put  to  vote,  whether  they 
would  em|)loy  Mr.  Nathaniel  Newell  any  longer  in  ye  work  of  ye 
ministry  ” — and  decided  in  the  negative.  The  young  society  was 
already  divided.  A part  of  their  number  still  favored  their  first  choice, 
Mr.  Blossom.  The  committee,  as  the  lawful  representatives  of  an 
organized  body,  now  applied  to  the  Windham  County  Association  for 
advice  in  this  important  matter.  The  Association  replied,  that  it  could 
by  no  means  advise  them  to  improve  William  Blossom,  but  should 
oppose  him.  The  reasons  against  him  were  more  fully  confirmed, 
while  Mr.  Newell  was  sufficiently  recommended  by  Mr.  Walter  of 
Roxbury,  and  either  he  or  Mr.  Lovett  might  be  properly  improved,  but 
had  no  desire  to  limit  them.  At  the  next  society  meeting,  it  was  voted 
to  hire  Mr.  Carker  to  preach  four  months.  Mr.  Blossom  thenceforward 
disappears  from  the  scene,  and  Mr.  Newell  is  engaged  to  preach  the 
following  year,  for  sixty-two  pounds — the  society  also  finding  him 
his  board  and  a horse. 

A minister  having  thus  been  secured  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Association,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Mortlake  prepared  to  claim 
the  promised  annexation.  Pomfret,  which  had  only  consented  that  the 
new  society  should  be  set  off  to  the  south  bounds  of  Mortlake,  strongly 
objected  to  this  transfer  ; — “ I.  Because  of  our  meeting-house  being 
set  to  accommodate  lands  of  Governor  Belcher.  II.  We  lie  in  such 
a shape  as  will  ere  long  lay  us  under  the  necessity  to  be  two  societies 
ourselves.  III.  It  appears  evident,  that  they  are  better  accommodated 
without  Mortlake  than  we  shall  be  with  it.”  Major  Sabin  and  Jonathan 
Dresser,  the  deputies  from  Pomfret,  were  desired  to  appear  before  the 
Assembly  and  enforce  these  reasons,  and  Ebenezer  Sabin  was  chosen  to 
carry  these  votes  of  the  town  to  New  Haven,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
deputies — fifty  shillings  being  granted  him  for  his  wages.  Their  repre- 
sentations proved  ineffectual  and  in  October,  1732,  the  south  half  of 
Mortlake,  together  with  Joseph  Holland  and  Joseph  Davison,  were 
formally  annexed  to  the  society  made  out  of  parts  of  Pomfret  and  Can- 
terbury— “ the  inhabitants  to  enjoy  equal  privileges  in,  and  bear  their 
equal  and  proportionable  part  of  all  parish  charges  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  said  society  with  respect  to  the  settlement  and  support 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  building  meeting-house  and  the  like.” 
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MORTLAKE  SOCIETY.  ORGANIZATION’  OF  SECOND  CHURCH  OF 
POMFRET.  ORDINATION  OF  MR.  AVERY. 

CHANGES  IN  POMFRET. 


AVING  thus  secured  the  settlement  of  its  bounds,  the  society 


was  at  liberty  to  provide  a suitable  place  of  worship.  At  a 
meeting,  April  19,  1733,  it  was  voted  “To  build  a meeting-house,  and 
there  were  twenty-eight  for  and  eleven  against  it.”  This  opposition 
was  occasioned  by  a disagreement  respecting  the  site.  The  training- 
field  given  by  Richard  Adams  was  the  choice  of  the  more  southerly 
inlmbitants ; a majority  preferred  a m;)re  central  location.  The  latter 
party  gaining  ground,  in  August  it  was  decided  by  a vote  of  thirty 
versus  eight,  “ That  the  meeting-house  should  stand  between  Samuel 
and  Zachariah  Spalding’s,  and  to  establish  the  place  by  sending  to  the 
Assembly.”  Messrs.  Daniel  Lawrence,  Ejjhraim  Kingsbury  and  John 
Crary  were  appointed  a committee  to  fix  the  place,  and  on  November 
27,  1733,  they  met  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  parish  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Spalding  ; heard  the  parties  on  both  sides  ; viewed  the 
circumstances  of  the  society,  the  greater  part  thereof ; took  the  con- 
cessions of  parties  from  the  part  they  did  not  view,  and  on  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  affair,  fixed  the  place  to  build  the  meeting-house 
upon  : “ on  the  plain  eastward  of  Mr.  Samuel  Spalding’s  now  dwelling-* 
house,  about  twenty  or  thirty  rods  off  of  said  Spalding’s  house.”  The 
place  thus  selected  was  a few  rods  northwest  of  the  site  of  the  present 
Congregational  house  of  worship  in  Bi-ooklyn.  Two  and  a half  acres 
of  land — now  included  in  Brooklyn  Green — were  soon  after  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Spalding  to  the  society  for  a meeting-house  spot  and  other  uses. 
The  work  of  building  soon  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  the 
society  committee.  Mr.  Daniel  Tyler  was  “ improved  ” as  master- 
builder  ; Jonathan  Cady  as  collector.  As  Mortlake  was  not  accommo- 
dated with  public  officers,  the  society  received  permission  from  the 
Assembly  toappoint  a “lister”  for  that  part  annexed  to  them,  and  in 
case  any  of  its  inhabitants  should  be  over-assessed,  relief  could  be 
procured  by  application  to  the  selectmen  of  Pomfret  or  Canterbury. 

On  May  17,  1734,  liberty  was  given  to  the  society  to  embody  in 
church  estate,  and  settle  and  ordain  an  orthodox  miiiister  over  them, 
but  unfortunately  they  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  minister.  The 
early  difficulties  and  differences  were  not  yet  healed.  Part  of  the 
society  favored  Mr.  Newell  and  attemj)ted  to  give  him  a formal  call  to 
become  their  pastor,  while  others  strongly  opposed  him.  Proposals  to 
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accommodate  differences  were  ineffectual,  and  in  October,  ]Mr.  John 
Woodward  was  sent  to  the  Windham  County  Association  to  ask  advice 
respecting  his  settlement.  A paper  signed  by  twenty-eight  of  the 
society  was  presented,  objecting  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Newell:  “I. 
Because  the  proceedings  of  the  society  in  calling  him  were  illegal.  II. 
We  don’t  take  him  to  be  a man  of  such  ability  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  as  tliat  ’t’is  likely  his  labors  will  be  so  profitable  as  they  ought 
to  be.”  Edward  Spalding,  Henry  Smith  and  John  Hubbard,  opponents 
of  Mr.  Newell,  appeared  before  the  Association  and  agreed  to  leave 
the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  call  to  Messrs.  Richard  Abbe,  Jabez 
Perkins  and  William  Marsh,  waiving  all  other  matters  of  controversy, 
so  that  in  case  these  gentlemen  considered  the  call  legal  they  would 
proceed  to  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Newell,  otherwise  not. 

Whether  these  referees  pronounced  the  call  legal  does  not  ap|1eai*, 
but  in  November,  Mr.  Newell  and  his  adherents  reported  to  the  Asso- 
ciation: “That  the  differences  still  continued  notwithstanding  all  the 
methods  taken  to  issue  them,  that  their  opponents  would  not  come  into 
auy  agreement  with  them  to  choose  a council  by  mutual  nomination, 
and  prayed  for  farther  advice.”  The  Association,  thereupon,  advised 
and  directed  Mr.  Newell  and  his  brethren  to  call  a consociation  council 
to  determine  the  question  of  release  or  ordination.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  is  not  preserved,  but  as  Mr.  Newell  thereafter  disappears 
from  the  scene,  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  release  was  deemed  ad- 
visable. Measures  for  church  organization  were  now  in  progress. 
Residents  in  Pomfret  and  Canterbury  applied  for  dismission  from  their 
respective  churches,  and  invited  their  former  ministers  to  come  and 
carry  on  the  work  of  a Fast  among  them,  and  assist  in  embodying  them 
into  church  estate.  This  Fast  was  held  November  21,  1734,  and  appro- 
priate religious  services  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Wadsworth,  after  which,  “in  testimony  of  their  holy  desires  and 
religious  purposes,”  a sound  and  scri[)tural  church  covenant  and 
agreement  were  adopted.  Its  signers  were — John  Woodward,  James 
Cady,  Richard  Adams,  Benjamin  Fasset,  William  Williams,  Joseph 
Holland,  Henry  Bacon  and  Joseph  Davison — dismissed  from  the 
churches  of  Canterbury  and  Pomfret — and  Jonathan  Parks,  from  the 
church  of  Sudbury.  Their  number  was  soon  increased  l)y  the  wives  of 
the  constituent  members ; Joseph  Leonard,  Edward  Spalding,  Heniy 
Smith,  John  Hubbard,  and  their  wives;  Joseph  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Isaac 
Leonard.  William  Williams  of  Mortlake  and  John  Woodward  of 
Canterbury,  were  elected  deacons.  The  church  now  encouraged  the 
society  in  its  renewed  efforts  to  seek  for  a minister,  and  pursuant  to  the 
advice  of  the  ministry,  it  succeeded  in  securing  Mr.  Ephraim  Avery  of 
Truro,  then  residing  in  Cambridge,  who  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
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in  1731.  The  difficulties  and  differences  had  now  vanished,  and  all 
parties  were  satisfied  “ with  the  gifts  and  abilities  togetiier  with  the 
conversation  ” of  the  young  candidate,  and  gladly  united  in  calling  him 
to  settlement.  Captain  Joseph  Cleveland,  Deacon  Williams  and  Henry 
Cobb  were  appointed  by  the  society  to  treat  with  Mr.  Avery,  who  in 
view  of  the  fluctuations  in  currency  then  prevailing,  agreed,  “ To  pay 
him  yearly  six-pence  upon  the  list  of  all  the  polls  and  ratable  estate 
until  it  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  money  or  bills 
of  public  credit  . . to  be  fixed  with  respect  to  the  following  com- 

modities, viz. : wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  beef,  pork,  sheep’s  wool  or  flax  ; 
or  that  the  salary  vary  according  as  the  price  of  them  or  any  of 
them,  shall  rise  or  fall  from  the  present  year.”  These  terms  being 
accepted  by  Mr.  Avery,  the  price  of  these  commodities  was  thus 
settled,  June  17,  1735  : wheat  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel ; rye,  seven; 
Indian  corn,  fiv^e ; beef,  four-pence  per  pound ; pork,  six-pence 
halfpenny;  flax,  one  shilling ; wool,  three  shillings.  The  church  con- 
curred with  the  call  given  by  the  society.  The  work  on  the  meeting- 
house was  now  hastened.  It  was  voted,  “ To  build  a pulpit  and  to 
have  pews  all  round  the  meeting-house,  only  the  place  for  the  pulpit, 
and  the  doors  and  the  stairs  excepted.  Some  years  ])assed  before  these 
Avere  completed.  Meanwhile,  a body  of  seats  Avas  set  up,  and  the 
liouse  made  ready  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Avery,  September  24, 
1735.  All  the  neighboring  ministers  participated  in  the  services  on 
this  occasion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coit  of  Plainfield  made  the  first  prayer; 
Mr.  Williams  gaA^e  the  charge;  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ; Mr.  Cabot  the  last  prayer.  The  sermon  Avas  preached  by 
the  father  of  the  young  minister,  Rev.  John  Avery  of  Truro,  from  II. 
Timothy,  xi : 1.  The  ordination  dinner  Avas  prepared  at  Mr.  Jonathan 
Cady’s,  two  miles  Avestward  over  Blackwell’s  Brook,  Avhich,  being  still 
bridgeless,  Avas  forded  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  ministers  and 
messengers. 

Thus,  after  so  many  delays  and  difficulties,  religious  worship  Avas  at 
length  formally  established  in  the  “ vacant  land  betAveen  Pomfret  and 
Canterbury,”  and  its  much-tried  inhabitants  conveniently  accommo- 
dated. The  lack  of  a suitable  name  Avas  iioav  their  greatest  incon- 
venience, their  legal  title — The  Society  taken  out  of  Pomfret, 
Canterbury  and  Mortlake — being  as  aAvlcAvard  and  complicated  as  their 
territorial  status.  The  society  Avas  commonly  designated  Mortlake,  the 
church  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  Second  Church  of  Pomfret.  After  the 
successful  settlement  of  their  minister,  they  enjoyed  several  years  of 
comparative  peace  and  prosperity.  The  meeting-house  Avas  completed 
in  time,  Avith  less  legislation  than  Avas  customary  at  that  period,  and 
peAvs  distributed  to  Mr.  Avery,  Daniel  Cady,  Henry  Cobb,  William 
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Williams,  Benjamin  Fasset,  Ezekiel  and  TTviah  Cady,  Henry  Smith, 
Joseph  Holland,  Isaac  Adams,  Edward  Spalding,  Jonatlian  Cady, 
Henry  Bice  and  William  Earle.  December  2,  1740,  it  was  voted,  “To 
seat  the  meeting-house,  and  that  all  shall  be  seated  but  such  as  have 
pews,  and  to  be  seated  according  to  what  they  have  done  to  the  meet- 
ing house,  having  resiiect  to  their  age  and  dignity — the  seats  dignified 
thus — the  fore  seat  below,  highest ; the  second-seat,  next;  the  third 
seat  and  the  first  in  the  front  gallery,  equal ; next,  the  fourth  seat 
below;  next,  the  fore-seats  in  the  side-gallery,  and  the  rest  of  the  seats 
according  as  the  committee  shall  judge.”  A year  later,  it  was  voted, 
“ To  put  a window  in  the  minister’s  pew  and  plaster  the  gable  ends  of 
the  meeting-house.” 

The  church  continued  to  increase  in  numbers — Henry  Cobb  and  wife, 
Joseph  Adams,  Sen.,  and  John  Adams,  Captain  James  Cleveland, 
William  Darbe,  Isaiah  Wood,  Edward  Cleveland,  Jonathan  Hide, 
Isaac  Parks  and  others,  uniting  with  it  previous  to  1740.  It  was 
agreed,  “ That  there  should  be  a contribution  in  the  church  every  time 
the  communion  was  administeied  to  defray  the  charges — every  male 
communicant  to  give  sixpence  a time  ; every  female,  fourpence  ; every 
one  writing  their  name  on  the  money  contributed,  and  the  deacon 
giving  them  creoit  for  it.  In  1741,  the  church  gave  consent  to  sing  in 
Dr.  Watts’  hymns  at  the  sacrament.  William  Williams,  Joshua  Paine, 
Joseph  Holland,  Robert  Freeman,  Joseph  Davison  and  Henry  Smith, 
were  then  chosen  committee,  “ to  act  with  the  minister  in  behalf  of 
the  church  in  dealing  with  offenders — acts  not  valid  unless  confirmed 
by  church.”  All  baptized  persons,  whether  in  full  communion  or 
otherwise,  were  under  watch  and  care  of  the  church.  Richard 
Adams,  the  first  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  Mortlake,  died  in  1733, 
before  the  society  was  fairly  established.  He  left  a large  supply 
of  wearing  apparel,  the  usual  ai’ticles  of  household  furniture,  young 
cattle  and  colts,  three  swarms  of  bees,  a Psalm  book  and  Artillery 
sermon.  His  sons  divided  his  land  ; Richard  settling  on  the  western, 
and  Peter  on  the  eastern  section.  His  widow  married  Samuel  Butts 
of  Canterbury. 

Schools,  as  yet,  i-eceived  but  little  attention,  the  society  providing  a 
master  three  months  of  the  year  at  the  one  school-house,  and  a mistress 
eight  months,  for  other  sections.  The  prescribed  “ trainings  ” were 
punctually  observed  upon  the  training-field,  Joseph  Cleveland  serving 
as  captain. 

The  relations  of  this  society  with  its  mother  township  during  these 
years  were  far  from  harmonious.  Mortlake  manor  was  to  Pomfret  an 
intolerable  grievance.  Unless  she  could  exercise  lawful  jurisdiction 
over  it  she  preferred  to  be  entirely  free  from  it.  When,  despite  her 
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ex[)ress  stipulation,  the  south  half  of  Moillake  was  annexed  to  the 
south  society,  and  the  nortli  part  left  on  her  hands,  she  thus  remostrated 
to  the  General  Assembly  : — 

“ Whereas,  a certain  tract  of  land  lying  between  Canterbury  and  Pomfret, 
was  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  October  14,  1714,  divided  equally  between 
the  towns,  and  the  Government  having  seen  good  to  grant  to  the  inhabitants 
of  said  tract  parish  privileges  and  make  them  a separate  society,  whereby 
their  relations  to  said  towns  is  in  some  measure  vacated ; memorialists,  there- 
fore, pray  that  they  may  be  wholly  discharged  from  any  relation  to  said  tracts 
of  land  as  being  parts  of  their  town,  and  that  the  bounds  of  Pomfret  may  be 
according  to  their  patent  and  no  otherwise— and  also  because  said  tract  was 
no  part  contained  in  the  grant  of  Pomfret,  never  annexed  to  it  at  their  request 
but  contrary,  and  more  especially  because  the  town  of  Mortlake  lies  entirely 
between  said  parish  and  Pomfret,  which  is  an  unprecedented  case,  and  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  the  manner  and  form 
of  their  lying,  the  inhabitants  both  of  Pomfret  and  said  society  are  exposed 
to  many  inconvenienctis  and  difficulties  beyond  other  towns  and  societies,  all 
which  may  be  made  to  appear. 

Pomfret,  May  4,  1732.” 

This  request  was  unheeded.  The  General  Assembly  was  unable  to 
make  any  suitable  disposition  of  Mortlake,  and  Pomfret  was  forced  to 
retain  her  unwelcome  appendage.  The  first  meeting  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  part  of  Pomfret  as  a distinct  society  was  held  in 
December,  1731,  “warned  by  an  order  from  Justice  Leavens,  signed 
by  Major  Sabin,  Deacon  Benjamin  Sabin  and  Abiel  Lyon,  principal 
inhabitants.”  Major  Sabin  served  as  moderator.  Jehoshaphat  Holmes 
was  appointed  society  clerk  ; Edward  Payson,  Isaac  and  Joseph  Dana, 
committee  ; John  Weld,  collector.  School  and  church  matters  were 
thenceforth  settled  in  society  meetings.  In  1732,  it  was  agreed,  “That 
thei’e  should  be  one  standing  school,  kept  by  a school-master  six  months 
in  the  wintry  season,  midway  upon  the  road  leading  from  Woodstock 
to  Mr.  Williams’  bridge,  and  the  other  half  of  the  year  be  kept  by 
school-dames,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  society.”  In  1733,  four 
schools  were  allowed  through  the  winter,  and  “ as  the  north  part  about 
the  sign-post  had  built  themselves  a house,”  it  was  now  agreed:  “That 
the  other  parts  should  provide  school-houses  for  themselves.”  Mr. 
Williams’ salary  was  now  increased  to  £120.  An  acre  of  land  “at 
the  corner  next  ye  meeting-house  ” was  olfered  to  the  society  in  1735, 
by  John  Grosvenor  for  fifteen  pounds,  to  be  used  as  a training  field, 
and  apparently  accepted. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  conciliate  the  south  society.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  end  refusing  for  some  cause  to  pay  rates, 
the  town  empowered  the  selectmen  to  ask  counsel  in  law  and  prosecute 
or  otherwise  as  they  should  see  best.  To  a humble  petition,  asking 
them  to  join  “in  running  ye  antient  south  line  of  Pomfret  according  to 
ye  antient  grant  and  patent,”  the  society,  “by  a vote,  declined  joining 
with  them  in  said  service.”  In  1733,  the  town  voted  to  petition 
the  'Geiiei’al  Assembly,  “ That  the  old  society  may  be  freed  from  ye 
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difficulty  of  being  a distinct  society,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  their 
ancient  privilege  as  a town  according  to  first  grant.”  The  residence 
of  ]Mr.  Williams  and  part  of  his  land  lying  within  Mortlake  limits,  he 
requested  the  town  to  aid  him,  “ in  getting  his  land  where  he  lived 
annexed  to  Pomfret,  for  ye  removal  of  ye  difficulty  he  labored  under  of 
living  out  of  the  town,  and  for  the  bringing  of  his  work  and  dwelling 
together.”  The  town  voted  its  consent  that  this  land  should  be 
annexed,  and  instructed  its  deputies  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  our 
minister  in  all  ways  they  are  capable  in  getting  his  place  annexed,  but 
at  the  same  time  “ were  unwilling  to  have  any  concern  to  any  other 
part  of  Mortlake,  upon  any  account  whatever.”  When  the  south  society 
attempted  to  procure  better  highways,  the  town  voted,  ‘‘ To  oppose  and 
withstand  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  in  resi)ect  to  bearing  any 
part  of  ye  charge  in  procuring  them,”  and  Captain  Grosvenor  was 
chosen  to  appear  in  Court  in  behalf  of  the  town.  In  spite  of  his 
remonstrances,  a committee  was  sent  to  lay  out  the  needed  highways. 
At  a town-meeting,  June  16,  1737,  it  was  put  to  vote,  ‘AVhether  the 
town  would  rest  satisfied  in  what  the  County  Court  had  done  respect- 
ing a road  from  the  lower  to  upper  end  of  the  town,  and  there  were 
two  yeas  and  twenty-seven  nays.”  The  south  inhabitants  proceeded  to 
lay  out  this  road  under  sanction  of  the  County  Court.  The  town 
ordered  its  selectmen  to  go  down  and  view  the  obnoxious  highway,  and 
sent  Deacon  Holbrook  to  the  Court  to  express  their  dissatisfaction,  but 
were  finally  compelled  to  yield,  “ provided  the  road  be  made  conforma- 
ble to  Governor  Belcher’s,  through  Mortlake,  and  thence  come  along 
by  Mr.  Williams’  and  Truesdell’s,  and  so  to  meeting-house.” 

The  grievances  of  Pomfret  were  somewhat  relieved  in  1739,  by  the 
transfer  of  Mortlake  into  the  hands  of  new  proprietors.  The  south 
pai't  of  Wiltshire  was  sold  by  Governor  Belcher  to  Israel  Putnam  and 
John  Pope,  both  of  Salem,  In  the  course  of  the  year,  Putnam  purchased 
Pope’s  share  and  took  personal  possession  of  Wiltshire  Manor.  In  the 
following  year,  all  that  remained  of  Belcher’s  land  purchase,  viz.:  the 
north  part  of  Wiltshire,  the  whole  of  Kingswood  and  twelve  hundred 
acres  in  forest  and  meadow,  were  sold  by  him  for  £10,500,  to  Godfrey 
Malbone,  a prominent  merchant  of  Newport.  Malbone  purcliased  much 
other  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Williams,  Cobb  and  others,  but  made  no 
immediate  attempt  at  settlement.  The  manorial  status  of  Mortlake  was 
unchanged  by  this  transfer  of  ownership,  but  its  owners  were  accessible 
and  its  land  more  open  for  improvement. 

Changes  were  now  occurring  in  all  parts  of  Pomfret.  Old  settlers  ' 
were  passing  away ; new  ones  coming  in.  Thomas  and  Ebenezer 
Grosvenor  died  in  1730.  Their  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Esther  Grosvenor, 
survived  them  several  years,  dying  in  1738,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
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eighty-seven.  She  retained  to  the  last  the  vigorous  habits  of  her 
English  ti’aining,  walking  every  Sunday  to  the  distant  meeting-house 
till  a short  lime  before  her  death.  Thomas  Grosvenor  left  three  sons — 
Amos,  Robert  and  Joshua;  Ebenezer  left  John,  Ebenezer  and  Caleb, 
the  former  just  twenty-one  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
provision  assigned  for  the  su})})ort  of  Ebenezer  Grosvenoi’’s  family 
during  the  settlement  of  his  estate,  was  two  cows,  three  swine,  fifteen 
bushels  malt,  fourteen  bai’rels  cider,  sixty  bushels  of  corn  and  forty  of 
rye.  Major  John  Sabin,  the  first  settler  of  Pomfret  and  long  its  most 
prominent  citizeji,  died  in  1743.  He  left  to  his  sons  : John,  a respected 
physician  in  West  Farms  (now  Franklin),  and  Hezekiah,  innkeeper  in 
Thompson,  twenty  pounds  each.  To  his  daughter  Judith,  wife  of 
Justice  Joseph  Leavens,  one  hundred  ])Ounds.  The  remainder  of  his 
large  estate  was  given  to  his  son,  Noah,  who  remained  in  Pomfret. 
His  armor  was  valued  at  fifteen  pounds  ; books,  four  ; brass  and  iron, 
thiity-five  ; husbandry  utensils,  sixty-four ; stock,  three  hundred  and 
six ; six  horses,  ninety  ; one  Indian  girl,  twenty  pounds. 

The  farm  north  of  the  meeting-house  owned  by  Jonathan  Waldo, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his  heirs,  Zachariah  Waldo  of  Wind- 
ham, in  1733,  who  soon  took  i)ersonal  possession.  Dr.  Thomas  Mather, 
of  Sufheld,  purchased  land  of  Samuel  Nightingale,  and  established 
himself  in  Pomfret  as  its  first  })racticing  physician,  in  1738.  Another 
representative  of  the  old  Puritan  stock — Thomas  Cotton  of  Brookline — 
purchased  of  James  Danielson,  in  1743,  six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
“ beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cornet  Sawyer’s  mill  brook  where  it 
emptieth  into  the  Quinebang,  thence  south  to  the  Mashamoquet  and 
thence  west  to  Dana’s  land.”  With  Cotton’s  household  goods,  it  is  said, 
were  imported  to  Pomfret  its  first  rat  and  copper  tea-kettle.  Howe’s 
mills  were  sold,  in  174  2,  to  John  Daniels  for  twenty  four  hundred 
pounds,  viz.,  the  land  adjoining  the  Falls,  with  dwelling-house,  barn, 
mill,  malt-house  and  sho[),  together  with  the  whole  manufacturing  stock 
of  the  Quinebang  valley,  comprising  “ ye  conveniences  of  three  coppers, 
two  presses,  one  iron  screw,  two  pairs  shears,  two  iron  bars,  a blue  pot, 
paper  for  pressing  and  sear-cloth  for  malting.” 

With  these  settlers  were  included  some  less  reputable.  Dr.  John 
Hallowell,  sometimes  styling  himself  ])hysician  in  Killingly,  practiced 
widely  in  Pomfret  and  probably  I’esided  there.  Information  was  laid 
before  the  Governor,  that  this  Hallowell,  living  in  Pomfret  or  Killingly, 
with  other  persons  in  comp.iny  “ had  got  ingraving  irons,  molds  to 
cast  plates  in,  colors  to  print  with,”  and  was  intending  to  print  false 
bills  in  imitation  of  the  true  bills  of  the  Colony.  This  information 
ap))eared  so  credible,  that  it  was  resolved  in  Council,  June  13,  1727, 
“ That  the  Governor  direct  the  informer  to  go  to  Pomfret  to  said 
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Ilallowell,  make  furtlier  private  <liscovery  kow  far  they  have  ])roeeeded 
and  where  the  utensils  for  carrying  on  that  vile  practice  are  lodged,  and 
then  make  speedy  information  of  the  matter  to  Justice  Leavens  of  Kil- 
lingly,  that  the  said  justice  may  arrest  the  persons  and  examine  them 
and  proceed  furtlier  in  that  affair  as  his  prudence  shall  direct  him.” 
This  same  Hallowell  was  lai-gely  concerned  in  land  speculation  in 
Thompson,  and  was  afterwards  arraigned  befoi'e  the  Courts  of  Wind- 
ham county  for  unlawful  professional  practice. 

Pomfret,  with  all  her  pros})erity,  suffered  the  usual  providential  visita- 
tions. Reports  of  fires,  fioods,  drought  and  hail-storms,  occasionally 
found  their  way  into  the  Boston  new'spaper.  In  1737,  excessive  rain, 
with  boisterous  winds,  raised  the  streams  higher  than  ever  known, 
carried  off  bridges  and  greatly  damaged  Howe’s  grist-mill.  A barn, 
filled  with  hay  and  stacks  of  grain,  was  struck  by  lightning  and 
consumed  in  1742.  The  following  summer  a violent  hail-storm  did 
much  damage  in  Pomfret  and  adjoining  towns,  breaking  glass,  blowing 
over  a house  and  barns — “ a melancholy  time  with  many.”  At  about 
the  same  time,  a mischievous  old  wolf  was  devastating  farm -yards  and 
sheep-folds.  With  these  exceptions,  Pomfret  enjoyed  remarkable  pros- 
perity. In  1738,  a new  road  was  laid  out  to  Ashford,  beginning  “at  a 
small  fall  in  Mashamoquet  Brook,  thirty  rods  below  the  old  going-over 
to  Ashford.”  In  1742,  it  was  voted  by  the  society,  “ That  the  burial- 
place  shall  be  fenced  with  a stone  wall  at  tlie  direction  and  discretion  of 
the  standing  committee.”  Tavern  licenses  were  now  granted  to  Joseph 
Dana,  Zechariah  Waldo,  Alexander  Sessions  and  Benjamin  Hubbard — 
Waldo  living  near  the  meeting-house,  the  others  in  the  east,  west  and 
south  parts  of  the  town.  Samuel  Nightingale  was  chosen  town  and 
society  clerk  in  1745,  upon  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  Holmes,  who  had 
long  faithfully  discharged  those  offices.  The  first  college  graduate 
from  Pomfret  was,  probably,  Chester,  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams, 
who  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1735.  Darius,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Sessions,  was  graduated  in  1737.  Thomas,  son  of  William  Williams, 
was  a member  of  the  class  of  1738. 


XIL 

UNITED  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  POMFRET  WOLF-HUNT.  A 
POMFRET  LEGEND,  LEGALLY  ESTABLISHED. 

POMFRET,  in  1744,  was  a prosperous,  populous  and  influential 
township.  Her  western  territory  was  as  yet  but  })artially  subdued, 
rough  ridges  obtruded  among  fertile  farms  and  valleys,  and  one 
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oburate  old  wolf  still  infested  her  borders,  but  desjiite  these 
drawbacks  she  had  made  great  material  progress,  surpassed  other 
Windham  county  towns  in  cultivation  and  reHnement,  and  especially 
distinguished  herself  by  forming  the  first  library  association  in  Eastern 
Connecticut.  Public  libraries  were  then  very  rare.  Books  were  costly 
and  money  scarce.  A small  library  had  been  collected  at  Yale  College. 
Library  associations  were  formed  in  Lyme  and  Guilford  in  1738,  but 
riartford.  New  London,  Noi  wich  and  other  leading  towns  had  made,  as 
yet,  no  provision  for  supplying  the  public  with  reading.  In  Massachu- 
setts, as.sociations  for  procuiing  books  were  becoming  very  common 
and  thence  spread  into  the  boi-der  towns  settled  by  that  Colony.  A 
grand  Union  Library  Association,  embracing  the  citizens  of  Wood- 
stock,  Pomfret  and  Killingly,  was  projected,  perhaps  by  Colonel  John 
Chandler  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Stiles,  all  distinguished 
as  the  wai  m friends  of  learning  and  literature.  A meeting  for  this 
object  was  held  September  25,  1739,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Williams.  Very  great  interest  was  manifested.  Many  prominent  men 
from  the  north  part  of  Windham  County  were  present.  Colonel 
Chandler  was  there,  as  fresh,  vigoi'ous  and  eagei*  in  promoting 
intellectual  improvement  as  when  fifty  years  before  he  taught  the 
Woodstock  children  how  ‘‘  to  write  and  cypher.”  The  ministers  of  the 
resi)ective  towns  and  parishes  were  present — Williams  of  Pomfret, 
Stiles  of  Woodstock,  Fisk  of  Killin  giy,  Cabot  of  Thompson  and 
Avery  of  Mortlake.  Woodstock  was  further  repi-esented  by  John 
May,  Benjamin  Child  and  Penuel  Bowen ; Pomfret  by  Abiel 
Cheney,  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  Joseph  Dana,  Joseph  Bowman,  E[)hraim 
Hide  and  her  two  physicians ; Mortlake  by  William  Williams ; 
Thompson  by  Hezekiah  Sabin  and  Joseph  Cady,  the  richest 
man  in  the  parish,  together  with  William  Chandler  and  the  much-tried 
Samuel  Morris  from  the  banks  of  the  Quinebaug.  The  Hon.  John 
Chandler  was  appointed  moderator,  Marston  Cabot,  scribe,  and  a most 
elaborate  Triplicate  Covenant  formally  adopted.  Each  individual 
covenanted,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  pay  a certain  specified 
sum,  “to  be  used  and  im})roved  to  pui’chase,  procure  or  buy  a library, 
or  number  or  collection  of  such  useful  and  profitable  English  books  as 
the  said  covenanters  by  their  major  vote  taken  and  given  . . shall 

be  agreed  and  concluded  u[)on,  and  for  no  other  use  or  [lurpose  what- 
ever— which  said  Library  shall  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of. 
The  United  English  Library  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian  and 
Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  covenanters  or  proprietors  thereof  shall  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of — The  United  Society  or  Comjiany 
for  Propagating  Christian  and  L’^seful  Knowledge  ; In  the  towns  of 
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Woodstock,  PointVet,  iVIortljike  and  Killingly  and  west  part  of  Thoni})- 
son  Parish,  as  afoi-esaid.” 

Articles  of  regulation  and  government — corre.s[)o:iding  in  length 
with  the  name  of  the  society— were  next  discussed,  “ condescended  to, 
agreed  and  fully  concluded,”  as  follows : — 

“ First.  That  the  said  Library  or  collection  of  books  . . . shall  be 

kept  in  one  place  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Foinfret,  or  towns  afore- 
said, for  the  common  use,  beneflt  and  advantage  of  the  said  society  or 
company,  and  those  of  their  heirs,  successors  or  assigns  . . . who  shall 
be  allowed  to  take  and  hold  interest  therein. 

Secondly.  That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fbenezer  Williams  shall  be  the  first  keeper 
of  said  Library,  and  to  continue  in  said  post  until  the  society  . . . shall 

order  otherwise,  or  shall  or  tlo  by  their  choice  as  need  may  require,  appoint 
another  person,  who  shall  be  a proprietor  of  said  Library  and  an  inhabitant  of 
one  of  the  towns  aforesaid,  to  be  the  keeper  thereof — which  keeper  for  the 
time  being  shall  and  hereby  is  oi)liged  to  keep  said  Library  clean  and  in  good 
order,  and  shall  deliver  out  and  receive  in  the  books  thereto  belonging. 

Thirdly.  The  said  society  or  company  shall  or  may,  as  occasion  re  luires, 
meet  together  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  necessary  rules  and  orders  as  they 
ma}"  apprehend  will  best  promote  the  good  end  and  design  of  ye  Covenant— in 
order  whereto  . . . the  Rev.  Mr.  Marston  Cabot  shall  have  power  to  call 

such  meetings,  . . . appointing  the  time  and  place  and  occasion  of  said 

meeting;  and  a certificate  thereof  under  his  hand,  directed  to  the  several  and 
respective  members  of  said  society,  ten  days  before  the  meeting  . . . shall 

be  accounted  a due  and  sufficient  warning. 

Fourthly.  That  a book  of  a Quarto  Volume,  clean  paper,  bound  with  parch- 
ment, and  to  contain  three  or  four  Quire,  be  bought  for  the  use  of  the  society 
or  company,  and  be  kept  by  a suitable  person,  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
chosen  scribe  of  said  company ; wherein  shall  be  entered  by  him,  in  presence 
of  two  of  the  company  . . . all  the  votes,  acts,  proceedings  and  orders  of 

said  society  or  company.  . . . 

Fifthly.  That  no  acts,  orders,  votes,  or  proceedings  of  said  society  or 
company  shall  be  esteemed  good  and  valid,  unless  they  are  made  or  done  by 
the  major  part  of  the  proprietors  present  at  said  meeting,  to  be  computed 
always  by  their  interest,  . . . [nor]  unless  there  shall  be  at  least  two- 

thirds  of  the  covenanters  or  proprietors  present. 

Sixthly.  That  three  covenants  of  this  tenor  and  date  shall  be  duly 
executed,  ...  a copy  of  them  to  be  transcribed  or  entered  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Book  wherein  the  votes  kand  doings  of  said  company  are  to  be 
recorded,  . . . after  which  the  said  three  covenants  shall  be  lodged  in  the 

hands  of  such  persons,  members  of  said  society,  as  they  shall  choose  or 
appoint  to  keep  the  same  until  further  order  be  taken. 

Finally.  It  is  agreed,  in  order  to  the  making  additions  to  said  Library,  that 
such  other  persons  as  shall  be  desirous  to  join  with  the  present  covenanters, 
and  shall  be  approved  by  a major  vote  of  the  company  . . . shall  and  may 

be  admitted  and  received  members  thereof  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  the 
present  covenanters,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  and  advantages 
with  them.” 

Fifteen  gentlemen,  mostly  residents  of  Pomfret,  in  accordance  with 
the  final  article,  were  then  admitted  members  of  the  society,  together 
with  those  previously  covenanting.  Tiie  subjoined  list  gives  the  names 
and  subscriptions  of  the  Original  members  of  the  “ United  Society 
or  Company  for  })ropagating  Christian  and  useful  Knowledge  ” in 
the  noi’theast  corner  of  Connecticut : — 

“ John  Chandler,  Esc].,  twenty  pounds.  Benjamin  Child,  gentleman,  ten 

Abel  Stiles,  clerk,  thirty  pounds.  pounds. 

John  May,  gentleman,  lifteen  pounds. 
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Penuel  Bowen,  pelt-maker,  twelve 
pounds. 

Thomas  Mather,  physician,  fifteen 
pounds. 

Abiel  Chene}",  blacksmith,  ten  pounds. 

Ebenezer  Holbrook,  yeoman,  twenty 
pounds. 

Joseph  Bowman,  yeoman,  twenty 
pounds. 

Joseph  Dana,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 

Ephrai)n  Hide,  yeoman,  fifteen  pounds. 

Ephraim  Avery,  clerk,  twenty  pounds. 

William  Williams,  ^^eoman,  twenty 
pounds. 

Ebenezer  Williams,  clerk,  forty 
pounds. 

John  Fisk,  clerk,  twenty  pounds. 

Marston  Cabot,  clerk,  twenty  pounds. 

Joseph  Cady,  Esq.,  sixteen  pounds. 

John  Hallowell,  physician,  sixteen 
pounds. 


William  Chandler,  gentleman,  fifteen 
pounds. 

Samuel  Morris,  Jun. , trader,  ten 
pounds. 

Hezekiah  Sabin,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Noah  Sabin,  yeoman,  twenty  pounds. 
Edward  Payson,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Joseph  Craft,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Timothy  Sabin,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Jacob  Dana,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Isaac  Dana,  yeoman,  ten  pounds. 
Darius  Sessions,  twenty  pounds. 
Seth  Paine,  ten  pounds. 

Samuel  Perrin,  fifteen  pounds. 
Nehemiah  Sabin,  ten  pounds. 

Samuel  Sumner,  ten  pounds. 
Benjamin  Griffin,  twenty  pounds. 
John  Payson,  ten  pounds. 

Samuel  Dana,  ten  pounds.” 


Oiie-lialf  of  the  sums  subscribed  was  to  be  paid  over,  “ the  twentieth 
day  of  May  next  ensuing ; ” the  remainder,  a year  later — “’all  in  good 
bills  of  public  credit  passable  within  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay.”  Arrangements  were  made  for  procuring  the  books  as  speedily 
as  possible.  “Dr.  Guise’s  Paraphrase  on  ye  4 Evangelists,”  kindly 
])resented  to  the  com})any  by  the  author,  and  “Stackhouse’s  Body 
of  Divinity,”  purchased  of  Mr.  Sessions,  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Libraiy.  The  remainder  was  ordered  from  England.  The  society’s 
second  meeting  was  held  at  tlie  house  of  the  Hon.  John  Chandler, 
December  24,  1740.  Ebenezer  Corbin  was  admitted  a member  upon 
the  payment  of  ten  pounds.  Peter  Perrin  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Morris.  Mr.  Williams  was  directed  “to  write  a letter  of  thanks  to  ye 
Kev.  Dr.  Guise  for  his  kind  present, , and  procure  boxes  to  keep  ye 
books  in.”  The  first  installment  of  fdrty  volumes  had  already  arrived, 
and  was  followed,  in  1741,  by  a much  larger  number.  A full  catalogue 
of  the  books  was  taken,  and  is  given  in  the  appendix.  The  sum  of 
£418  12s.  was  paid  out  for  them  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  society,  “ to  cover  ye  rest  of  the  books  as  far  as  ye 
overplus  of  ye  money  will  reach.”  An  assessment  of  six  pounds  for 
every  ten  subscribed  was  found  needful  to  make  up  the  depreciation  of 
cui’rency. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  taken  to  organize  this  company,  its 
continuance  in  its  original  form  was  found  impracticable.  Roads  were 
bad,  and  often  impassable,  and  the  residents  of  the  more  distant  towns 
found  it  often  impossible  to  attend  appointed  meetings,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure  the  books  asid  return  them  in  season.  After  the  death 
of  Colonel  Chandler,  a separation  was  deemed  advisable.  At  a meeting 
of  the  “ United  Company  for  pi'opagating  useful  and  Christian  Know- 
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ledge  ill  Poinfret,  Woodstock,  <fcc.,  met  at  tlie  Rev.  jMt.  Williams’, 
June  7,  1745  ” : — 

“Voted,  That  the  society  do  a,<?i-ee  to  divide  ye  books  into  two  parts, 
viz.,  one  part  to  Poinfret  and  Mortlake,  and  the  other  to  Woodstock  and  Kill- 
ing-ly,  according-  to  the  interest  that  the  respective  jiroprietors  in  said  towns 
have  therein,  and  to  hold  their  property  according  to  the  abovesaid  division, 
any  vote  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Thirty-iiiiie  volumes  were  then  assigned  to  W oodstock  and  Killingly, 
and  the  remainder  allowed  to  Poinfret  and  Mortlake.  The  residents  of 
the  latter  towns  at  once  renewed  the  covenant,  obliging  themselves  to 
keep  that  part  together  which  belonged  to  the  towns  in  which  they 
lived  as  a United  Library,  and  to  remain  under  the  same  regulations  and 
restrictions  in  general  as  the  former  company,  with  these  additional 
conditions : — 

“ 1.  That  the  said  Library  shall  be  governed  by  votes,  according  to  ye 
interest  which  the  several  persons  or  mbinbers  have  therein. 

2.  That  no  member  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  right  out  of  said  towns 
at  all;  nor  in  said  towns,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  ye  pro- 
prietors. 

3.  That  each  proprietor  have  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  right  upon  his 
decease,  to  any  one  of  his  heirs  living  in  said  towns. 

4.  That  no  member  be  admitted  out  of  said  towns. 

5.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  Library  is  diminished  by  ye  division,  the  several 
proprietors  shall  take  out  books  in  proportion  to  their  subscription,  or  else 
all  shall  be  obliged  to  come  up  to  what  a twenty  pound  subscription  paid  ; 
which  addition  shall  be  expended  for  purchasing  more  books — and  that  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Avery  and  Deacon  Holbrook  be  a coiinnittee  to  lay 
out  the  money  that  shall  be  paid  for  this  end  in  such  books  as  they  shall  see 
fit. 

6.  That  a tvventj^-pouud  right  shall  take  out  two  books  at  a time,  though 
but  one  of  them  a folio. 

7.  That  an  octavo  shall  be  returned  in  two  months,  a quarto  in  three 
months  and  a folio  in  four  months. 

8.  That  if  any  book  be  abused  in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  .-^aid  company,  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  make  it  good. 

9.  That  that  article  in  the  covenant  which  speaks  of  three  of  ye  same  tenor 
being  necessary  to  be  kept,  be  revoked;  one  being  kept  by  the  scribe  and 
recorded,  being  sufficient. 

10.  That  Eph.  Avery  be  scribe  of  said  company  till  otherwise  ordered ; and 
shall  call  meetings  on  occasion  agreeable  to  ye  covenant 

11.  That  the  committee  before  mentioned  shall  have  power  to  admit  new 
members  in  the  room  of  any  old  ones  or  such  as  were  never  members  before, 
as  the}’-  shall  think  fit;  i.  e.,  within  the  towns  aforesaid;  but  no  new  member 
shall  be  admitted  without  paying  equal  to  what  a twenty-pound  subscription 
paid. 

12.  That  Mr.  Samuel  Sumner  be  keeper  of  said  Library  till  the  company 
shall  agree  otherwise — and  that  Mr.  Williams  accordingly  deliver  him  the 
books,  together  with  ye  case  made  to  keep  y«>  in.” 

“ The  United  Society  or  Company  for  Pro[)agating  Clirislian  and 
Useful  Knowledge  in  the  towns  of  Poinfret  and  Mortlake,”  now  num- 
bered twenty-one  members.  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Nathaniel  Holmes, 
Nathaniel  Sessions  and  Joseph  Holland  had  been  previously  admitted. 
Ephraim  Hide  now  resigned  his  right  to  Abiel  Lyon.  The  usefulness 
and  popularity  of  tlie  Library  were  greatly  augmented  by  its  restriction 
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to  more  convenient  limits.  New  i)ooks  were  from  time  to  time  added, 
less  theological  and  polemic  in  chai-acter,  and  many  residents  of  Pom- 
fi-et  gladly  availed  themselves  of  its  privileges.  The  affairs  of  the 
Company  were  well  managed  by  a faithful  and  efficient  committee,  and 
its  membership  in  time  embraced  all  the  leading  men  of  the  township. 
Porafret’s  Library  became  one  of  her  most  cherished  institutions,  and 
maintained  and  extended  her  reputation  for  intelligence  and  culture. 


At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  United  Library  Association, 
that  famous  historical  personage  known  as  “ Putnam’s  Wolf”  was 
making  much  disturbance.  No  mythical  phantom,  like  the  she-wolf  of 
Homan  tradition,  but  a veritable  flesh  and  blood  denizen  of  Windham 
County — the  story  of  her  ex})loits,  pursuit  and  capture  is  known  to 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  her  den  in  Pomfret  included  among  the 
notable  places  in  America.  Part  of  her  fame  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
subsequent  celebrity  of  her  conqueror.  Had  Putnam  remained  obscure, 
his  wolf  might  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  but  she  unquestionably 
displayed  great  prowess  and  tenacity,  and  has  fairly  won  a place  in 
historic  annals. 

r— ' Wolves  had  abounded  in  every  Windham  County  town  at  their  first 

\ settlement,  but  had  gradually  disapjieared  with  advancing  civilization. 

1 Indians  Tom  and  Jeremy  had  routed  them  in  Plainfield  and  Killingly. 
Woodstock’s  last  l eported  wolf  was  shot  by  Pernbascus  in  1732 ; Ash- 
ford’s succumbed  in  1735,  leaving  Pomfret’s  in  sole  possession  of  the 
field.  A craggy,  precipitous  hill- range,  bristling  with  jagged  rocks  and 
tangled  forests,  south  of  the  Mashamoquet,  and  between  the  Newiche- 
wanna  and  Blackwell’s  Brook,  was  her  favorite  place  of  residenc.e, 
where  she  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  entire  seclusion  and  easy  access  to 
the  richest  farms  of  Pomfret  and  Mortlake.  Tlie  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  who  met  with  Mr.  Williams  to  devise  means  for  propagating 
C’hristian  and  useful  knowledge,  were  but  half  a mile  from  the  lurkiug- 
place  of  this  surviving  representative  of  barbarism,  and  doubtless  dis- 
cussed the  exploits  of  the  wolf  as  well  as  the  projected  library.  For 
years,  this  creature  ranged  and  ravaged  the  countiy.  There  was  not  a 
farm  or  door-yard  safe  from  her  incursions.  Innumerable  sheep,  lambs, 
kids  and  fowls  had  fallen  into  her  clutches.  Little  children  were  scared 
by  her  out  of  sleep  and  senses ; boys  and  girls  feared  to  go  to  school  or 
drive  the  cows  home,  and  lonely  women  at  night  trembled  for  absent 
husbands  and  children.  In  summer,  she  was  wont  to  repair  to  wilder 
regions  northward,  returning  in  autumn  with  a young  family  to  her 
favorite  haunt  in  l^omfret.  These  cubs  were  soon  shot  by  watchful 
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hunters,  but  the  more  wary  motlier  resisted  every  effort.  She  evaded 
traps,  outwitted  dogs  and  made  herself,  in  the  words  of  lier  biogMplier, 
“ ail  intolerable  miisauce.” 

The  great  increase  of  stock,  following  the  sale  and  occupation  of 
Belcher’s  tract,  opened  a new  source  of  supply  to  this  enterprising  and 
keen-sighted  animal.  Israel  Putnam’s  farm  was  only  separated  by  a 
deep,  narrow  valley  from  her  favorite  hill-side.  This  young  farmer  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land  with  much  skill  and 
energy,  and  within  two  or  three  years  had  erected  a house  and  out  build-> 
ings,  broken  up  land  for  corn  and  g ain,  set  out  fruit  trees  and  collected 
many  valuable  cattle  and  sheep.  This  tine  flock  soon  caught  the  fancy 
of  his  appreciative  neighbor,  and  one  morning  some  “ seventy  sheep 
and  goats  were  reported  killed,  besides  many  lambs  and  kids  torn  and 
wounded.”  Putnam  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  loss  and  butchery. 
He  was  not  one  to  submit  tamely  to  such  inflictions.  From  his  boy- 
hood he  had  been  distinguished  for  courage  and  reckless  daring.  He 
was  a bold  rider,  a practiced  and  successful  hunter.  He  had  a blood- 
hound of  superior  strength  and  sagacity.  His  stock  was  very  dear  to 
him,  and  he  at  once  ]-esolved  to  rid  Pomfret  of  this  nuisance.  For 
books,  at  this  time,  young  Putnam  cared  little.  The  “ United  Library 
Association  ” had  no  attraction  for  him,  but  he  was  very  eager  to  enter 
into  combination  with  others  for  the  destruction  of  this  “ pernicious 
animal.”  With  five  of  his  neighbors,  lie  agreed  to  hunt  the  wolf  con- 
tinously  by  turns,  till  they  had  caught  and  killed  her. 

How  long  they  watched  and  waited  is  not  known.  The  final  hunt  is 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1742-3.  A light  snow-fall 
the  night  jireceding  enabled  the  watchful  hunters  to  trace  the  wmlf  far 
westward  over  hill  and  valley,  and  thence  back  to  her  lair  in  Pomfret. 
The  report  of  their  success  in  tracking  the  enemy  had  jireceded  them, 
and  men  and  boys,  with  dogs  and  guns,  hurried  out  to  meet  the  return- 
ing hunters  and  join  in  the  pursuit  and  capture.  The  track  led  onward 
into  the  heart  of  that  savage  fastness,  never  before  penetrated  by  white 
man.  John  Sliarpe — a lad  of  seventeen,  grand-son  of  the  first  William 
Sharpe  of  Mashamoipiet — ran,  boy-like,  in  advance  of  the  others,, 
following  the  trail  up  the  icy  crag  as  it  wound  on  between  overhang- 
ing rocks,  gnarled  stum})s  and  fallen  tree-trunks  to  a small  opening 
among  the  granite  boulders  of  the  hill-side — the  mouth,  apparently^ 
of  a narrow  cave  or  passage,  tunneling  far  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth.  A joyful  sliout  from  the  lad  announced  the  discovery  of  the 
wolf’s  hiding-place.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the  neighborhood, 
bringing  new  actors  and  spectators.  Great  w^as  the  interest  and  excite- 
ment. Tlie  wolf  was  trapped^  but  how  could  she  be  taken  f The  day 
was  spent  in  fruitless  eftbrts  to  force  her  from  her  position.  Hounds 
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were  sent  in  but  came  back  cowed  and  wounded.  Straw  and  brimstone 
were  btirned  in  the  cavern’s  moutli  without  effect.  Secure  in  her  rock- 
bound  fortress,  the  enemy  disdained  to  parley  or  surrender.  Night 
brought  with  it  new  fears  nnd  anxieties.  The  cave  might  have  some 
outlet  by  which  the  wolf  might  steal  away  in  the  darkness.  After  all 
their  efforts  and  anticipated  triumph,  it  was  possible  that  their  foe 
might  even  now  escape  them. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Putnam  h.ad  joined  in  the  hunt  or  siege,  or 
that  his  absence  was  noted  or  regretted.  The  future  world-renowned 
General  was  then  a person  of  very  little  consequence.  He  was  a young 
man  and  a stranger.  He  was  not  connected  with  any  of  Pomfret’s  old 
families.  He  lived  in  Mortlake,  with  whose  inhabitants  Pomfret  had 
as  little  concern  as  possible.  He  was  not  a member  of  the  chnrch, 
school-committee  or  Library  Association.  He  was  only  a rough  young 
farmer  making  his  own  way  in  the  world,  with  a good  eye  for  stock 
and  a very  superior  blood-hound,  which  in  this  moment  of  despondency 
was  remembered  and  summoned  to  the  rescue. 

But  the  obscure  young  farmer  of  1743,  had  every  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  brave  Old  Put  ” of  “’76.”  A crisis  brought  him, 
at  once,  “ to  the  front.”  Emergency  and  peril  proved  him  a leader. 
With  dog  and  gun  he  instantly  obeyed  the  summons.  His  coming 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Doubt  and  fear  vanished  before  his 
eagerness  and  impetuosity.  Not  a moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  wolf 
must  be  routed  at  once,  whatever  the  hazard.  If  she  would  not  come 
to  them,  they  must  go  to  her.  The  passage  must  be  stormed,  and  its 
hidden  citadel  carried.  If  dog  and  negro  “ declined  the  hazardous 
service,”  Putnam  himself  was  ready  for  the  onset.  Remonstrance  and 
representation  of  danger  were  unheeded.  Divesting  himself  of  coat 
and  waistcoat,  with  a rope  fastened  around  his  body  and  a blazing  torch 
in  his  hand,  he  slowly  crawled  down  the  black,  icy,  narrow  passage — 
“ a mansion  of  horror,”  unvisited  before  but  by  “ monsters  of  the 
desert  ” — and  at  its  farthest  extremity  descried  the  glaring  eye-balls  of 
his  terrified  adversary.  Drawn  back  by  those  without,  he  descended  a 
second  time  with  torch  and  weapon,  and  with  one  dexterous  shot 
brought  down  the  wolf  as  she  prepared  to  take  the  defensive,  “ and  the 
people  above,  with  no  small  exultation,  dragged  them  both  out  together.” 
Pomfret’s  last  wolf  was  destroyed,  and  her  most  famous  hero  brought 
to  her  knowledge. 


Soon  after  the  subsidence  of  the  wolf-hunt  excitement,  a domestic 
trngedy  occuri-ed  in  Pomfret  awakening  a very  deep  and  painful 
interest,  but  unlike  Putmim’s  famous  exploit  soon  sinking  into  oblivion, 
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or  preserved  only  by  dim  local  tradition.  These  whispered  stories  told 
of  shame,  crime  and  remorse  in  one  of  PomtVet’s  proudest  old  families; 
of  a poor  little  human  waif  prematurely  forced  into  the  world,  and 
cradled  within  the  blazing  coals  on  the  hearth-stone  of  its  mother’s 
chamber.  A sister  of  the  child’s  mother  and  the  notorious  physician, 
Ilallowell,  aided  in  the  transaction,  which  was  utterly  unsuspected  by 
any  other  member  of  the  household.  The  young  mother  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  fever  and  died  after  a short  illness.  No  deed  could 
have  been  more  completely  hidden',  or  less  likely  to  be  discovered. 
Mother  and  child  were  dead,  and  the  only  persons  cognizant  of  the 
facts  had  most  vital  interest  in  their  concealment.  But  tlie  Nemesis 
which  avenges  household  wrongs  was  not  to  be  averted,  and  supersti- 
tion })rove€]  more  powerful  than  fear  of  exposure  and  punishment. 
Night  after  night,  in  her  solitary  chamber,  the  surviving  sister  was 
awakened  by  the  rattling  of  the  rings  on  which  her  bed-curtains  were 
suspended,  a ghostly  knell  continuing  and  intensifying  till  she  was 
convinced  of  its  ])reternatural  origin  ; and  at  length,  in  response  to  her 
agonized  entreaties,  the  spirit  of  her  dead  sister  made  known  to  her, 
“ That  she  could  not  rest  in  her  grave  till  her  crime  was  made  i)ublic.” 
The  conscience-stricken  girl  hastened  to  make  the  prescribed  repara- 
tion. Family  friends  were  called  together;  the  birth  and  fate  of  the 
child  revealed  ; its  father  designated  ; the  physician  denounced.  The 
guilty  tale  was  published  to  the  world.  Then,  saith  the  legend, 
“ Ilallowell  fled  his  country,”  and  the  ghostly  visitations  ceased. 

This  story,  received  in  childhood  from  ancient  grand-dames, 
uncredited  and  half-unheeded,  is  confirmed  by  very  unexpected  testi- 
mony. Records,  which  have  proved  baseless  so  many  an  old-wives’ 
tale,  substantiate  this  in  the  main  facts.  At  the  March  session  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Windham  County,  1747,  John  Ilallowell,  physician, 
was  arraigned  for  procuring  abortion  upon  a young  lady,  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  leading  families  of  Pomfret,  whose  death  had  soon  ensued. 
His  plea,  that  the  principal  witness  “ was  involved  in  the  same  affair,” 
was  not  admitted.  He  was  adjudged  guilty  and  sentenced  “ to  be 
returned  to  the  common  gaol  till  the  first  day  of  April,  and  then  from 
ten  to  six,  P.  M.,  be  caused  to  sit  in  y®  gallows  in  some  public  conve- 
nient [)lace  for  that  purpose  to  be  erected,  for  the  space  of  two  hours, 
with  a rope  visibly  hanging  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  then  be  whipt 
on  his  naked  body  twenty-nine  lashes,  and  then  remanded  back  to 
prison  till  the  farther  action  of  the  Court  at  its  next  session.” 

“ Moved  by  the  law  of  self-i)reservation,”  the  prisoner,  by  the 
assistance  of  friends,  managed  to  escape  from  the  gaol  before  the  time 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  ami  fled  to  Rhode  Island, 
from  whence,  “ an  exile,  destitute  of  everything  but  want  and  misery,” 
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he  sent — October,  1747 — a most  pitiful  petition  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, begging  that  his  sentence  might  be  remitted  and  he  permitted  “to 
return  to  an  unhappy  wife  and  seven  unfortunate  children,  who  not 
participating  in  the  guilt  had  too  deeply  tasted  of  the  punishment.” 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Resolved  Waterman,  Obadiah  Brown,  Benjamin 
Wilkinson  and  other  large-hearted  and  compassionate  Rhode-Tslanders, 
testified  to  the  medical  skill  and  standing  of  the  unhappy  refugee  and 
begged  that  mercy  might  be  extended  to  him.  Their  requests  were 
denied.  So  heinous  a crime  could  not  in  those  days  be  overlooked  and 
forgiven,  and  Hallowell  never  dpred  to  return  to  Connecticut.  An 
attempt  to  imi)licate  and  punish  the  “fast  young  man”  involved  in  this 
affair^ — a representative  of  another  of  Pomfret’s  first  and  wealthiest 
families — failed  for  want  of  evidence. 


XIIL 

SETTLEMENT  OF  MR.  TIIROOP.  WORCESTER  COUNTY  ORGANIZED. 
DEATH  OF  MR.  THROOR.  DISAGREEMENT  AVITH  COLONEL 
CHANDLER.  SETTLEMENT  OF  MR.  STILES. 

The  people  of  Woodstock,  though  not  usually  inclined  to  una- 
nimity of  sentiment,  were  now  agreed  in  two  i)a]’ticulars — dislike 
for  their  repudiated  ministei’  and  regard  for  his  newly-elected  successor. 
Fifty-nine  out  of  sixty  had  formally  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Mr.  Dwight ; seventy-five  out  of  seventy-six  had  voted  in  fiivor  of  Mr. 
Throop,  offering  him  £300,  for  settlement,  £100  salary,  and  £10  for 
firewood.  February  20,  1727,  Mr.  Throop  signified  his  acceptance  of 
these  terms,  whereupon  the  town  ordered  its  selectmen  to  send  a noti- 
fication to  Mr.  Dwight,  “ That  Mr.  Throop’s  family  are  exi)ected 
immediately,  and  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  pew  built  by  the 
towJi  for  the  minister’s  fiimily,  in  which  Mr.  Dwight  and  his  family  now 
sit,  should  be  freed  from  encumbrance  (by  their  not  sitting  there  any 
longer)  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Throoi)’s  family.”  This  summary 
ejection  was  not  calculated  to  allay  the  “ resentments”  of  Mr.  Dwight, 
or  facilitate  a peaceable  settlement.  A month  later,  the  church 
requested  the  town’s  concurrence  in  calling  a council  to  consider  Mr. 
Dwight’s  dismission  and  Mr.  Throop’s  calling.  The  town  refused  to 
consider  the  former  (piestion  as  “not  for  the  honor  of  the  town,  would 
delay  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Throop  which  was  very  needful,  consider- 
ing that  the  ordinances  had  not  been  administered  for  nearly  twelve 
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rnontlis,  and  children  born  continued  unbaptized but  urged  “ tlie 
momentous  affair”  of  ordination  witli  all  convenient  speed,  and  offered 
all  needfid  assistance.  A serious  obstacle  intervened.  As  no  council 
had  yet  formally  dismissed  IMr.  Dwight  from  his  ministerial  office,  he 
refused  to  give  u})  the  church  covenant  and  records  in  his  possession. 
The  church  thereupon  drew  u[)  an  agreement,  “ That  the  government 
and  discipline  of  this  church  should  in  all  respects  and  regards  be 
managed  and  carried  on  after  the  Congregational  way  in  which  said 
church  was  gathered  ” — following  the  Cambridge  Platform  with  otlier 
Massachusetts  churches.  This  covenant  was  signed  by  ]\Ir.  Throop  and 
the  brethren  of  the  church,  and  ]Mr.  Throop  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  May  24,  1727.  The  ordination  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thayer,  was  afterwards  published,  each  person  assessed  for  town 
rates  having  one  book  allowed  him.  Little  is  known  of  Mr.  Throop, 
save  that  he  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a native  of  Massachu- 
setts and  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  won  at  once  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Woodstock.  The  only  drawback  to  their 
unwonted  harmony  was  the  continued  residence  of  Mr.  Dwight. 
Debarred  from  the  ministerial  pew  and  church  privileges,  Mr.  Dwight 
repaired  with  his  family  to  worship  with  the  church  at  Pomfret,  but  it 
is  said  “ that  his  former  parishioners  interfered  to  bar  hitii  from  the 
Lord’s  table.”  After  some  years  of  bickering  and  recrimination,  a 
council,  convened  November  16,  1729,  succeeded  in  some  adjustment. 
Mr.  Dwight  was  accused  of  rashness  of  speech  and  temper,  leanings 
towards  Saybrook  Platform  and  dishonesty  in  land-dealing.  The  latter 
charges  he  denied,  but  signed  “ an  acknowledgment  of  rashness,  w^ant 
of  patience  and  meekness  under  provocations,”  wliereupon  he  was 
restored  to  church-fellowship.  Mr.  Dwight  soon  afterwards  removed 
with  his  family  to  Thompson  Parish,  then  newly  incorporated,  and 
cultivated  the  wild  land,  whose  purchase  had  so  offended  his  people. 
In  1735,  he  was  installed  over  the  West  church  in  Dedham,  where  it  is 
said  his  literary  character  was  highly  esteemed,”  but  finally  returned 
to  spend  a quiet  old  age  in  Thompson.  The  Woodstock  church  records 
retained  by  him  were  never  returned. 

Peace  being  at  length  restored,  Woodstock  was  enabled  to  give  more 
attention  to  public  affaii’s  and  her  own  internal  improvement.  Tliough 
so  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government,  this  town  was  well  ap})rized  of 
what  was  passing  at  head -quarters  and  was  ready  to  bear  her  part,  or 
express  her  o[)inion,  on  all  needful  occasions.  One  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  controverted  questions  in  Massachusetts  at  that  day,  related 
to  the  salary  of  its  governor,  the  amount  and  mode  of  raising  it. 
Woodstock,  in  October,  1728,  instructed  her  representative  “ not  to 
come  into  a stated  salary  for  governors  for  the  time  being,  but  left  it  to 
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his  discretion  whether  to  come  into  a salary  for  a limited  time  but  not 
to  exceed  twelve  months.”  They  also  voted,  “ To  receive  her  propor- 
tion, viz.,  £240  of  the  £60,000,  loan  lately  emitted  by  the  General 
Court.”  February,  1730,  the  town  agreed  to  pay  £30,  “towards 
enabling  the  agents  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  manage  affairs 
entrusted  them  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  relating  to  our  liberties 
and  })rivileges  granted  by  charter — provided  a considerable  number  of 
other  towns  come  into  some  method.” 

Tlieir  own  need  of  difterent  comity  accommodations  greatly  inter- 
ested the  citizens  of  Woodstock.  A movement  for  this  object  was 
initiated  as  early  as  1721,  and  efforts  were  renewed  in  following  years. 
Colonel  John  Chandler  was  very  urgent  and  persevering  in  jiressing 
this  suit.  The  town  “ saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  with 
other  towns  into  a separate  county.”  In  1731,  their  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  Woodstock,  with  many  towns  north  of  it,  was  incorporated 
into  Worcester  County.  Colonel  Chandler,  as  leading  citizen,  was 
now  invested  with  its  highest  honors.  Already  colonel  of  its  militia, 
he  was  now  ajipointed  judge  of  probate  and  chief  justice  of  tlie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  new  position  brought  him  yet  more 
prominently  into  public  life  and  made  him  the  chief  personage  on  all 
state  occasions.  In  1734,  he  presided  at  the  opening  of  Worcester’s 
first  court-house.  In  1735,  he  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  and  enter- 
taining his  Excellency,  Governor  Belcher,  when  on  “ a tedious  and 
difficult  journey”  to  Albany,  to  hold  a conference  with  the  Six  Nations. 
Though  now  much  occupied  with  official  duties  and  responsibilities,  he 
still  retained  his  interest  and  residence  in  Woodstock,  and  his  counsel 
was  sought  in  many  cases  of  difficulty  by  neighboring  Connecticut 
towns.  John  Chandler,  Jim.,  now  appointed  clerk  of  Worcester 
County  Court,  removed  his  residence  to  the  town  of  Worcester.  The 
distinguished  position  held  by  the  Chandler  family,  with  the  general 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  town,  gave  Woodstock  a very 
prominent  place  in  Worcester  County.  In  wealth  it  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  older  towns,  Leicester  and  Mendon  ; paying  a tax  of  £32  for 
Worcester’s  Court-house. 

Various  town  matters  were  now  discussed  and  settled.  Schools  were 
as  yet  entirely  inadequate,  though  pro.vision  had  been  ordered  “ for 
introducing  children  in  reading  English  in  divers  parts  of  the  town.” 
At  a town-meeting,  June  8,  1730,  it  was  voted,  “ To  build  a school- 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  poor  children,  not  hindeiing  subordi- 
nate schools.”  Forty-two  jiersons  at  once  manifested  their  dissent  from 
this  vote.  A new  meeting  was  called,  at  which  over  a hundred  voters 
were  present.  The  new  school-house  was  countermanded,  and  orders 
given  to  enlarge  the  old  one.  A school-master  was  hired  for  a year, 
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to  keep  six  iiiontlis  in  the  scliool-lioiise  ; tlie  other  six,  in  tliree  parts  of 
the  town.  In  1732,  it  was  voted,  “ To  build  a new  school-house  in  the 
north  part  of  Woodstock.”  The  question  of  building  one  in  the  west 
part  was  next  considered.  The  school-masters  at  this  date  were  William 
Lyon,  John  May,  Benjamin  Griggs,  Jonathan  JMorse  and  Thaddeus 
Mason.*  John  Stoyell  of  Pomfret  was  “ dismissed  from  being  school- 
master” in  1734.  The  first  ‘‘ practicioner  of  j)hysic”  of  whom  there  is 
record  in  Woodstock,  was  Dr.  Thomas  Stimson,  who  appears  to  have 
been  burdened  with  debt  and  not  wholly  re})utablc  in  character.  “ Dr. 
Perren  ” also  ap})ears  as  a medical  practitioner.  Captain  Jonathan 
Payson  and  Joseph  Wright  were  appointed  tavern-keepers  in  1734. 
Deacon  William  Lyon  was-  sent  as  representative  to  the  General  Court 
for  many  successive  years. 

The  meeting-house,  so  carefully  built,  required  occasional  renovation. 
In  1728,  it  “was  finished  with  good  lime-mortar.”  Stej)s  and  “ruff” 
were  soon  after  “ pointed,”  and  leaking  turret  repaired.  Janies  Ilors- 
mor  and  family  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the  pew  that  was  his  father’s — 
“not  incommoding  their  mother,  the  relict-widow  of  the  deceased.” 
James  Corbin’s  pew  was  assigned  after  his  decease  to  Jonathan 
Bugbee.  John  May  and  Ephriam  Child  were  denied  the  coveted  privi- 
lege of  building  pews  in  the  gallery.  In  1734,  the  house  was  re-seated, 
under  the  supervision  of  Deacons  Johnson  and  Chamberlain,  Captain 
Payson  and  Lieutenant  Morris  ; rules  observed — age,  usefulness,  and 
charges  borne  by  taxes — the  hindmost  seat  in  the  body  to  be  reserved 
for  negroes.  Black  broadcloth  was  ordered  for  a jiall,  and  Isaiah 
Tiffany  chosen  coffin- mtiker.  A sum  of  money  was  also  allowed  for 
fencing  the  burying-ground. 

Woodstock,  with  other  towns,  was  greatly  incommoded  by  the 
demoralized  condition  of  the  currency.  Massachusetts  was  flooded 
with  paper  bills  of  credit,  many  of  them  greatly  depreciated  in  value 
or  wholly  worthless.  To  pi’otect  the  church  from  loss  in  this  way,  it 


* The  following  memorancUim  of  scholars  taught  by  this  early  teacher,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge.  As  Darius 
Sessions  of  Foinfret — afterwards  deputy-governor  of  Rhode  Island — and  some  other 
non-residents  appear  among  these  i)upiis,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  was  a select  or 
private  school — the  precursor  of  the  future  Woodstock  Academy. 

“ Schollers  taught  at  Woodstock  by  'I'liaddeus  Mason,  Esq.,  in  1728:  ” — 

“ Names  of  Scliollars  I tauglit  at  Woodstock  iii  j-e  year  1729,  etc.,  viz. : From  10th  of  November, 
1729,  to  1st  of  April,  1730;— 

John  Chandler,  Gardiner  Chandler,  ]Mary  Chandler,  Esther  Chandler,  IMoses  Lyon,  Nehe'h  Lyon, 
John  May.  Josh’a  Atay,  Caleb  May,  Hteph’n  May,  Thos.  May,  Henj.  Sanger,  Jno.  Sanger,  David 
Holmes,  Josiah  Holmes,  Caleb  Johnson,  Peter  Johnson,  Nath'n  Payson,  Asa  Payson,  Josepli  Bar- 
tholomew, Jno.  Bartholomew,  Sani'l  Bartholomew,  Jedidi'h  Bartholomew,  Dan’l  Abbnt,  Jos. 
Abhnt,  Nehe’h  Bngbee,  Zeruiah  Bngbee,  Elenor  Bnghee.  Jos.  Barnard.  Samuel  Barnard,  Eben’r 
Barnard,  Abner  B-^rnard,  Edw'd  Morris,  Isa'c  Morris,  Grace  .Morris,  Beth'h  Morris, 
Josh’a  Tucker,  Benj,  Tucker,  Jos,  Willson,  Jac'b  Willson,  IManasses  Horsmor,  Uriah 
Horsmor  Jos.  Horsmor,  Nath'l  Child,  Henry  Child,  Benj'n  Child,  Jesse  Carpenter,  Ben.j’u  Cai-pentcr, 
Jos.  Carpenter,  Dan'l  ]Mascraft,  Jac'b  Mascraft,  Darius  Sessions,  Josiah  Cummings,  Daniel  Davis, 
Ebeii'r  Smitli,  Nath’l  Kenney,  Janies  Leavens,  Silas  Bowen,  Oliver  Barrett,  Peter  Morse,  Nath'l 
Ainsworth,  Isa'c  Hemensway,  Benj’n  Thayer,  Sam’i  Lillie,  Isaiah  Titfany,  Eben'r  Philips,  Eunice 
Draper,  Nath’n  Sanger.” 
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was  accordingly  voted,  “ That  each  member  pay  three  shillings  per 
annum  for  the  sii])port  of  the  Lord’s  table  ; that  no  one  give  any 
money  but  what  is  current  and  passable  ; and  in  order  to  know  what 
each  member  pays,  he  shall  put  it  in  a paper  with  his  name  and  the 
quantity  of  money.”  These  currency  fluctuations  made  it  very  diflicult 
to  arrange  Mr.  Throop’s  salary.  Tlie  amount  promised  Avas  soon  greatly 
lowered  in  value.  A subscription  was  ordered  “ from  such  persons  as 
attend  divine  service  here  on  Lord’s  day  that  don’t  belong  to  the  town, 

. . . all  unpapered  money  to  belong  to  Mr.  Throop,  exclusive  of 

his  salary.”  This  proving  insuflicient,  a committee  was  chosen  to  dis- 
course with  the  ministeT,  but  “ he  would  not  take  anything  if  it  came 
hardly.”  This  moderation  made  the  people  more  anxious  to  make 
lip  the  deflciency.  Colonel  Chandler  was  requested  to  inquire  of 
lion.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Fitch  and  Edward  Winslow,  “the 
diflerence  in  value  of  paper  money  since  1726.”  The  diflerence 
between  paper  and  silver  money  in  1731,  was  found  to  be  £44  7s.  6d., 
Avhich  was  immediately  made  up  to  Mr.  Throoj).  Woodstock  “enjoyed 
abundance  of  peace  ” during  Mr.  Throop’s  ministrations,  which  were 
unhappily  terminated  by  his  sudden  death,  September  10,  1735.  The 
town  assumed  the  charge  of  the  funeral  expenses,  allowed  Mrs.  Throop 
thirty  pounds  for  mourning  for  herself  and  children,  continued  the 
salary  till  the  following  March,  and  procured  suitable  grave-stones  for 
the  beloved  atil  lamented  pastor.  The  deacons  were  directed  to 
supply  the  pulpit  “ after  the  neighboring  ministers  have  favored  us.” 
One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  boys  and  a hundred  and  seventy  girls 
were  ba})tized  by  Mr.  Throop  during  this  eight  yeai's’’  ministry. 

The  settlement  of  a new  minister  involved  the  town  in  fresh  diffi- 
culties and  dissensions,  aggravated  by  personal  feuds  and  jealousies. 
A serious  disagreement  had  arisen  between  Colonel  Chandler  and  his 
fellow-townsmen.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  had  served  the  town 
in  vai'ious  public  ca|)acities,  with  very  slight  pecuniary  recompense,  and 
he  now  refused  to  give  iq)  the  town  records  in  his  hands  till  his 
demands  were  satisfied.  His  sons,  now  grown  up,  and  many  family 
and  personal  friends  supported  him  in  this  demand,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  unite  in  choice  of  a minister,  or  any  public  measure.  In 
January,  1736,  the  deacons  were  discharged  from  the  care  of  supplying 
the  pul})it,  a:id  Captain  Jonathan  Payson,  Ephraim  Child,  Daniel  Lyon, 
Lieutenant  Morris  and  Deacon  Carpenter  appointed  committee  for  that 
purpose.  Tiiree  candidates  had  now  been  heard — John  Hovey,  John 
Cushing  and  Hezekiah  Manning — and  in  case  one  of  these  could  not 
be  procured,  the  person  wlio  went  for  them  was  ordered  “ to  take 
advice  who  to  bring  up,  so  that  there  may  be  no  disappointment  as  to 
preaching,  i.  e.,  that  we  be  not  destitute  any  Sabbath  day.”  At  the 
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town -meeting  in  March,  in  ])lace  of  Colonel  Chandler,  who  had  long 
served  as  moderator  in  such  meetings,  “ William  Lyon  was  chosen  by 
a great  majority.”  Isaiah  Tilfany  was  sworn  in  town-clerk  in  place  of 
John  Chandler,  Jim. ; David  Holmes,  town  treasurer.  The  selectmen 
chosen  were  Captain  Payson,  Lieutenant  Morris,  Cornet  Isaiah  Tiffany, 
Sergeants  Ebenezer  Child  and  Isaac  Johnson.  Efforts  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  records  occupied  the  following  meetings.  Colonel 
Chandler  refused  to  relinquish  them,  “because  proprietors  concerns 
are  niixt  with  ye  town’s.”  A committee  was  sent  to  wait  upon  him. 
Colonel  Chandler  did  not  desire,  to  be  his  own  judge,  but  was  willing 
to  submit  to  judicious,  indifferent  persons,  what  he  deserved  for  past 
services  ; thought  it  would  be  best  to  transcribe  what  belongs  to  pro- 
prietors from  the  town  books,  but  could  give  no  guess  what  it  would 
amount  to.  The  town  deferred  action  and  desired  him  “ to  set  some 
certainness  to  his  demand.”  Colonel  Chandler  replies,  “That  he  has 
written  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pages,  worth  twelve-pence  a 
page,  and  considers  twenty  pounds  a very  modest  demand,  and  is 
willing  to  submit  it  to  others.”  The  town  demurred  and  offered  ten 
pounds.  Colonel  Chandler  thought  it  would  be  but  trifling  with 
the  town  to  write  more  upon  the  subject.  At  a town-meeting, 
June  4,  the  question  is  put,  “Whether  the  town  would  be  at  the 
charge  of  transcribing  proprietors’  concerns  from  town  affairs,”  and 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  selectmen  were  ordered,  “ To  get 
and  procure  town  books  from  lion.  John  Chandler  as  speedily  as 
they  can  by  the  most  prudential  wa}"S  and  means  as  they  shall  judge 
best.” 

While  this  controversy  was  in  progress,  “ the  committee  about 
supplying  pulpit  could  not  agree  upon  any  method.”  Mr.  Jonathan 
Bugbee  making  “ a generous  offer,  that  he  would  supply  it  for  two 
Sabbaths  at  his  own  cost  and  chai'ge,  the  town  thankfully  accepted.” 
Soon  after  this,  town  and  church  concurred  in  calling  Mr.  John  Ilovey 
to  become  their  pastor.  William  Lyon,  John  Johnson,  Eliphalet 
Carpenter,  Nathaniel  Sangei*,  Benjamin  Child,  Joseph  Lyon,  John  and 
David  Holmes  and  Samuel  Chamberlain  were  chosen  in  behalf  of 
the  church  to  make  needful  arrangements.  June  29,  the  question 
of  settlement  was  largely  and  stormily  debated  in  town-meeting. 
Some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  called  out  a very  strong  op- 
position. A majority  voted  to  give  Mr.  Ilovey  four  hundred  pounds 
settlement  in  three  payments,  and  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  salary. 
Eighteen  persons  at  once  signified  their  dissent  “ from  the  election 
that  had  been  made  of  Mr.  John  Ilovey,  es[)ecially  the  raising  a 

settlement  and  salary they  being  so  irregular  and 
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contrary  to  law.”  The  following  letter  was  also  sent  by  Colonel 
Chandler : — 

“ To  the  Towu-clerk  of  Woodstock  : — 

Sir, — I desire  niy  dissent  from  th§  votes  of  the  town  passed  7th  and  29th 
of  June,  1736,  relating  to  Mr.  John  Hove5%  may  be  entered  in  the  records.  I 
iudge  them  to  be  altogether  unlawful  and  injurious  to  the  town  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  viz.  ; Because,  as  I apprehend,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  both 
in  church  and  town  are  the  product  of  arbitraiy  or  mobbish  principles  which 
will  be  easy  to  make  appear,  and  the  foundation  being  laid  upon  the  sand,  the 
superstructure  cannot  long  (jontinue,  which  1 shall  be  ready  to  make  manifest 
and  explain  when  there  shall  be  occasion.  Matt,  xii:  21-27.” 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  a meeting  was  straightway  warned,  “to 
appoint  agents  to  demand,  sue  for  and  recover  the  town-book  of 
records.”  Deacon  William  Lyon,  Captain  Pay  son  and  Lieutenant 
Morris  were  chosen  for  this  service.  The  proprietors  also  appointed 
agents  to  get  possession  of  their  records.  Mr.  Hovey  declining  the 
call,  ]Mr.  Whittlesey  next  came  as  a candidate,  and  soon  received  a call 
from  the  church.  At  a town  meeting,  November  18,  1736,  it  was 
agreed  “ to  choose  the  moderator  by  the  sign  of  holding  up  the  hand. 
Then,  Captain  Jonathan  Payson  was  nominated  and  chosen  by  a major 
vote  and  took  his  place  accordingly.”  The  town  agreed  to  concur  with 
the  church  in  choosing  Mr.  Saniuel  Whittlesey  to  be  their  minister  by 
a great  majority.  Vote  decided  by  polling.  It  was  also  voted  by  a 
large  majority  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  in  bills  of  public  credit  for 
settlement,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  salary.  “ Though  not 
so  much  as  one  person”  entered  their  dissent  at  this  meeting,  many 
were  dissatisfied  and  called  another  meeting  at  the  close  of  lecture, 
December  29.  Captain  Payson  was  again  chosen  moderator.  The  law 
of  the  Province,  and  also  the  law  relating  to  the  Choice  of  Ministers, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  former  meeting,  were  read.  The  warrant 
was  read  several  times  (being  a full  meeting).  The  moderator  offered 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  they  should  give  their  objections  to  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey in  writing,  signed  with  their  respective  names,  in  order  to  be  laid 
before  a council  of  churches,  but  though  the  offer  was  many  times 
renewed,  no  person  offered  anything  from  first  to  last.  Still  the  matter 
was  not  settled.  Suspicions  were  afloat  as  to  iMr.  Whittlesey’s  “principles 
concerning  church  government,”  and  a committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  them.  It  found  him  unwilling  to  |)ledge  himself  to  be  governed 
by  Cambi'idge  Platform.  After  some  debate  and  negotiations,  it  was 
referred  to  the  town,  “ Whether  it  received  Mr.  Whittlesey’s  answer 
which  he  sent  in  his  two  last  letters,  to  be  in  the  negative  ? — and  it 
passed  in  the  affirmative,”  to  the  ap])arent  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Efforts  for  compromising  the  difficulty  with  Colonel  Chandler  were 
now  resumed.  The  town  had  grown  cool  enough  to  see  the  justice 
of  his  demand  and  the  folly  of  opposing  it.  At  the  town-meeting. 
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]\[arch  7,  he  was  again  cliosen  moderator  by  a great  majority.  Twenty- 
live  pounds  for  serving  as  town-clerk,  twenty-six  years,  and  four  pounds 
for  “ waiting  u[)on  commissioners,”  were  soon  afterward  allowed  him. 
A deed  of  Rocky  Hill  in  the  rear  of  his  home-lot,  was  also  confirmed 
to  him;  and  thus  all  dilierences  between  Woodstock  and  her  most 
distinguished  citizen  were  amicably  settled.  A mournful  casualty 
occurring  about  this  time  may  have  had  some  effect  in  mollifying 
resentments  and  effecting  a reconciliation  between  the  parties.  Sarah 
Chandler  Wright,  a cousin  of  Colonel  John  Chandler,  with  her  son, 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  a servant,  were  all  consumed  “ in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  their  house  by  lire.”  This  event  was  thus  reported  to  the 
Boston  Gazette  : — 

March  24,  1737.  On  Wednesday,  16th,  at  night,  a very  sorrowful  Provi- 
dence happened  at  Woodstock.  A very  fine  house  belonging  to  John  Chandler, 
Esq.,  Jun.,  of  Worcester,  in  occupation  of  Lieutenant  Jos.  Wright,  catched 
on  fire  and  was  consumed  with  all  the  furniture  and  provisions,  together  with 
three  persons — Mr.  Wright’s  wife,  son,  and  a negro  servant.  We  hear  that 
Mrs.  Wright  had  got  out  and  escaped  the  flames,  but  perceiving  her  dear  child 
left  behind,  out  of  her  tender  afiectioii  and  concern  for  him  ventured  in  again 
to  save  his  life,  but  in  the  attempt  lost  her  own.” 

Peace  being  restored  ; two  hundred  pounds  voted  for  making  and 
mending  highways;  David  and  John  Holmes  allowed  to  work  out  their 
proportion  of  highway  tax  by  mending  and  repairing  the  bridge  near 
their  house  till  the  town  should  order  otherwise  ; the  constable  excused 
from  paying  Deacon  Timothy  Manning’s  rates  because  of  his  long 
sickness  before  his  death,  and  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  Benjamin 
Coggeshall’s  and  Robert  Wilson’s,  “by  reason  of  their  absconding 
themselves  before  he  had  a chance  to  get  them” — the  town  renewed  its 
search  for  a minister.  March  28,  1737,  voted,  “ To  concur  with  what  the 
church  laid  before  the  town,  viz.:  To  send  to  ISTew  Haven  to  invite  Mr. 
Abel  Stiles  to  preach  with  them  by  way  of  probation  ; and  if  he  can’t  be 
obtained,  to  send  for  Mr.  Hawes  ; and  if  he  can’t  be  obtained,  to  send 
for  Mr.  Swift ; and  if  he  can’t  be  obtained,  to  send  for  Mr.  Brown.” 
Deacons  Lyon  and  Johnson,  Captain  John  May,  Jonathan  Bugbee  and 
Lieutenant  Morris  were  chosen  a committee  to  supply  the  pul[)it.  Mr. 
Stiles  was  obtained,  and  made  a favorable  impression.  Great  una- 
nimity was  now  manifested  and  a desire  that  all  persons  might  be 
satished.  At  a town-meeting.  May  9,  it  was  agreed,  “ That  if  there  be 
ten  that  appear  to  desire  to  hear  farther,  the  town  are  willing  to  oblige 
them.”  Ten  not  appearing,  the  question  was  put,  “ Whether  the  town 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  ministerial  })erforinances  and  qualifications 
of  Mr.  Abel  Stiles,  that  they  are  willing  the  church  should  make  choice 
of  him  for  a minister  “?  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative”  by  fifty-one  to 
four.  Further  acquaintance  increased  the  popularity  of  the  candidate. 
He  was  a young  man  of  much  ability  and  culture,  son  of  John  Stiles 
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of  Windsor  and  brother  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Stiles,  father  of  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Yale  College.  In  one  respect  alone,  he  was 
unsatisfactory  to  the  peojde  of  AVoodstock.  He  was  a graduate  of 
Yale,  a licentiate  of  Windham  Comity  Association,  and  it  was  feared 
that  his  sympathies  might  be  with  Connecticut  church  government. 
Pie  did  not,  however,  explicitly  refuse  to  sign  the  covenant  adopted 
by  the  church  in  1727,  but  presented  a written  statement  of  his  own 
views  and  jirinciples,  which  was  deemed  satisfactory.  A town-meet- 
ing was  called,  July  4,  1737,  when  it  was  agreed,  “that  all  that 
were  of  the  mind  to  concur  with  the  church  in  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Stiles,  should  move  into  the  men’s  body  of  seats,  and  all  that 
non-concnrred  into  the  women’s  seats.”  Thirty-nine  moved  into  the 
former  and  eight  into  the  latter,  and  the  call  was  confirmed  and 
accepted.  Eliphalet  Carpenter,  Captain  John  May  and  Edward 
Morris  were  appointed  by  the  town  to  join  with  the  church  com- 
mittee, Deacon  Johnson  and  Kathaniel  Jacobs,  in  making  provision 
for  the  reception  and  entertain nient  of  the  ordaining  council,  “honora- 
ble but  not  extravagant.”  Mr.  Stiles  was  ordained,  July  27,  and 
seven  pounds  soon  after  allowed  Mrs.  Throop,  “for  her  trouble  and 
charge  in  entertaining  the  ininisters  at  lectures  and  lasts  and  ordina- 
tion.” Five  pounds  was  also  granted  Peter  Garner,  “for  the  frame  the 
hour-glass  stands  in.”  At  the  same  meeting,  September  12,  “a  horse 
or  foot  bridge  over  the  river  between  the  ponds,”  was  ordered,  and 
Isaiah  Tiffany  exempted  from  paying  the  rent^of  the  school  land,  “ by 
reason  of  Dr.  Perrin’s  burning  down  the  fence  so  that  he  could  not 
have  any  profit  from  it.” 

In  the  winter  of  1737,  it  was  ordered  that  school  should  be  kept 
eight  weeks  in  the  north  school,  seven  at  the  west,  seven  at  the  south 
and  four  weeks  at  Wappaquasset.  In  the  following  spring,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  settle  and  confirm  these  school  divisions.  Captain  May, 
Deacon  Lyon,  Jed.  Frizzel,  James  Chaffee  and  Benjamin  Bugbee  were, 
appointed  a committee,  “To  set  the  bounds  to  the  schools  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  town,  so  that  one  part  may  not  send  their  children  to  any 
other  part,  and  every  part  of  the  town  enjoy  their  own  school  without 
being  interrupted  by  any  other.”  This  movement  excited  some  oppo- 
sition. “Deacon  Lyon  would  not  accept,  and  Lieutenant  Wright 
dissented,”  but  it  was  nevertheless  carried  out.  The  central  school  on 
AVoodstock  Hill  was  to  have  the  children  of  Ensign  Lyon,  Jabez 
Corbin,  Ebenezer  Holmes,  Jos.  AVright,  James  Alarcy,  Henry  Lyon, 
Lieutenant  Morris,  Captain  Payson,  Thomas  Fox  and  ^dathan  Ains- 
worth. The  north  school  included  inhabitants  north  of  these,  with 
Joseph  Belknap.  The  west  school  was  according  to  bounds  previously 
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assigned,  taking  in  Enos  Bartholomew.  Wap[)aquasset  division  to  tlie 
south  of  Clay-i)it  Brook. 

Public  lands  still  claimed  the  attention  of  proprietors.  Isaiah 
Titfany  succeeded  John  Chandler  as  clerk.  The  tracts  left  common 
when  Roxbury’s  half  of  Woodstock  was  divided,  were  laid  out  in  1738. 
This  division  began  with  the  most  easterly  meadows  and  extended 
westward,  allowance  being  made  for  highways.  The  Great  Cedar 
Swamp  was  still  left  undivided,  and  some  small  ])ieces  of  land — Captain 
John  May,  Eph.  Child  and  Jos.  Lyon  being  empowered  tg  prosecute 
trespassers,  and  see  that  no  one  be  allowed  to  cut  but  for  his  own  use. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  public  land  in  the  south  half  of  Wood- 
stock,  near  its  western  boundary,  were  also  sold  in  1738,  to  John 
Chandler,  Jun.,  Josiah  Mills,  John  Dwight  and  John  Heywood. 


XIY. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  WEST  WOODSTOCK.  PRECINCT  SET  OFF  AND 
ORGANIZED.  MEETING-HOUSE  BUILT.  CHURCH  FORMED. 

MR.  STEPHEN  WILLIAMS  ORDAINED.  UNEASINESS 
WITH  MR.  STILES.  DEATH  OF  COL.  CHANDLER. 

ri^^HE  western  part  of  the  south  half  of  Woodstock  was  laid  out  in 
J-  four  ranges,  and  distributed  among  the  proprietors  soon  after 
1716,  but  its  settlement  was  deferred  for  some  years.  After  the  ter- 
mination of  the  later  Indian  troubles  and  the  distribution  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  north  half  of  the  township,  settlement  gradually  extended 
to  this  quarter.  Joshua,  third  son  of  Colonel  John  Chandler,  took 
possession  of  his  father’s  out  division — “ Lot  twenty-third,  third 
range” — in  1727.  Thomas  and  John  Child,  Benjamin  Corbin,  Jacob 
Lyon,  Nathaniel  Aspiiiwall,  Joseph  Morse,  Samuel  and  Jesse  Bugbee, 
Abraham  Perrin,  John  Marcy  and  other  sons  of  original  settlers 
and  proprietors,  also  settled  on  farms  in  that  vicinity.  In  1731,  a two- 
months  school  was  allowed  tliem.  In  1732,  the  western  boundary  line 
of  the  town,  which  had  never  been  properly  defined,  was  ordered  to  be 
continued  from  the  dividing  line  between  north  and  south  sections  to 
the  south  bounds  of  the  town.  A school-house  in  the  west  })art  of  the 
town  was  also  considered.  At  a town-meeting,  Alay  16,  1733,  it  was 
granted,  “ That  the  inhabitants  dwelling  on  the  west  side  of  a due 
north  and  south  line  from  the  top  of  Fort  Hill  to  the  dividend  lines  on 
the  north  and  south  bounds  of  the  town,  have  liberty  to  meet  together 
and  agree  where  a school-house  may  be  built.”  In  October  following, 
the  inhabitants  reported,  That  the  best  place  for  a school-house  is 
north  of  Clay-pit  Brook,  between  Joshua  Chandler’s  and  John  Paine’s 
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lots” — a site  now  included  in  the  village  of  West  Woodstock.  This 
being  secured,  other  jirivileges  were  soon  demanded  in  a petition  from 
the  western  inhabitants,  November  2,  1736,  showing  : — 


“ That  we  are  living  remote  from  the  public  worship  of  God  and  exposed 
to  great  hardships  and  difficulties  in  cold  and  difficult  times  of  year ; have 
arrived  to  a considerable  number  of  families — thirty-live  in  the  limits  of  the 
west  school — in  which  are  many  children  and  others  who  must  either  stay  at 
home  or  be  exposed  to  hardships  traveling  to  and  from  the  public  worship, 
inconsistent  with  their  tender  years  and  condition ; have  always  borne  our 
full  proportion,  and  might  reasonably  be  set  off  into  a precinct,  but  are  un- 
willing to  defeat  the  town  or  withdraw  our  shoulders  from  the  burden  but  beg 
for  preaching  four  months  at  the  charge  of  the  whole  town. 


Joshua  Chandler. 
Thomas  Child. 
Benjamin  Corbin. 
Koger  Crary. 
John  Goodell. 
Jacob  Lyon. 

Nath.  Aspinwall. 
Samuel  Bugbee. 
Jesse  Bugbee. 
Nath.  Johnson. 


Joel  Chaffee. 
John  Frizzel. 
Joseph  Wright. 
Zebulon  Dodge. 
Joseph  Griggs. 
Ebeuezer  Paine, 
Ebeuezer  Lyon. 
John  Broughton, 
John  Child. 
Thomas  Allen. 


Abraham  Paine. 
Joseph  Morse. 
Nath.  Davenport. 
Joseph  Chaffee. 
John  Marcy. 
Ebeuezer  Smith. 
John  Paysou. 
Jonathan  Pay  son. 
Nathan  Paysou. 
Asa  Paysou.” 


The  town,  then  much  occupied  with  sundry  difficulties,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  next  full  meeting,  and  then  deferred  decision  till  July, 
1737,  when  it  refused  to  giv^e  the  west  inhabitants  “ten  pounds  to 
encourage  them  to  hire  some  candidate  to  preach  to  them,  but  gave 
them  liberty  to  have  preaching  in  the  cold  and  difficult  season  at  their 
own  cost.”  A minister  was  procured  for  two  successive  winters,  but 
did  not  remove  the  difficulty.  The  charge  of  supporting  two  ministers 
was  almost  as  burdensome  as  the  long  ride  to  the  cold  meeting-house, 
already  so  tilled  “ as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  many  to  get  seats.” 
Again,  in  1739,  the  western  inhabitants  begged  for  preaching  in  the 
cold  season  at  the  cost  of  the  town.  The  town  acted  nothing  in  regard 
to  the  former  part  of  the  petition,  by  reason  of  a former  vote,  wherein 
they  had  liberty,  but  positively  refused  “ to  afford  any  help  towards 
the  support  of  preaching.”  After  waiting  two  years  witliout  further 
relief,  the  long-suffering  western  inhabitants  thus  addressed  the  towm  : 

“ Oct.  2,  1741. 

Forasmuch  as  the  western  part  of  the  town  is  now  increased  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  families,  and  some  of  them  are  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  grown  numerous,  and  from  the  experience  we  have  had  in  some 
winters  past,  cannot  but  apprehend  it  will  tend  to  our  religious  interest,  at 
least,  to  have  the  worship  of  God  in  a constant  way  settled  amongst  us. 

We,  therefore,  make  our  application  to  you,  our  friends  and  brethren,  with 
whom  we  have  lived  at  all  times  in  gi’eat  amity,  that  our  remote  and  difficult 
circumstances  in  attending  the  worship  of  God  with  our  families  at  the  pre- 
sent meeting-house,  may  be  taken  into  your  compassionate  consideration, 
and  that  by  some  proper  vote,  to  be  passed  afcer  due  time,  we  ma3^  obtain 
your  countenance  or  consent  to  make  our  application  by  petition  to  the  Gen. 
Court,  at  our  own  charge — that  the  west  part  or  half  of  the  town  may  be 
erected  into  a separate  town.  xVnd  we  hereby  request  the  selectmen  to  insert 
the  substance  hereof  in  the  next  warrant  that  shall  be  made  out  for  calling 
a town-meeting,  which  will  greatly  oblige  your  brethren  and  fellow- 
servants.” 
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Tliis  ])resuinp1  lions  request  called  out  a strong  opposition,  and  after 
being  debated  at  two  town-meetings  and  an  adjournnient,  was  curtly 
denied.  A division  of  the  town  was  not  to  be  suflered  at  any  cost. 
Again,  the  persevering  '>yest-side  peo})le  returned  to  the  charge, 
declaring,  “ That  the  pVeseiit  meeting-house  would  in  no  ways  accom- 
modate them,  being  so  small  and  very  much  on  one  side  the  town,” 
and  pressed  their  suit  for  a separate  town.  Again,  their  request  was 
refused,  but  only  by  a majority  of  two.  Encouraged  by  this  gain,  they 
petitioned  in  April  for  liberty  to  address  the  Assembly,  and  received 
permission  by  a small  majority — some  publicly  protesting.  July  2, 
1742,  Benjamin  Marcy  and  thirty-tive  others  from  the  west  part  of 
AVoodstock,  represented  to  the  General  Court  of  ALissachiisetts,  “their 
inconvenience  by  reason  of  remoteness  from  public  worship,”  and 
asked  for  a separate  town  or  precinct.  The  petition  was  read,  con- 
sidered slightly  and  dismissed.  This  refusal  failed  to  discourage  them 
ill  their  efforts,  but  in  August  they  thus  appealed  “ to  the  selectmen 
of  AVoodstock  : ” — 

“ We,  the  subscribers,  desire  you  would  insert  a clause  in  the  next  warrant 
for  calling  a town-meeting,  the  under-written  request : — 

That,  whereas,  we,  the  inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  having 
preferred  a petition  to  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province  (by  the 
consent  of  toAvn),  praying  to  be  set  off  a distinct  and  separate  township— and 
there  seems  to  be  a greater  f)robability  of  being  set  ofl'  a parish  or  precinct 
than  a town,  and  to  drive  things  to  extremities,  we  are  unwilling.  We  do 
earnestly  pray  that  the  town  would,  as  far  as  they  can,  vote  that  the  west  half 
part  of  the  town,  with  the  inhabitants,  may  be  a distinct  parish  or  precinct, 
that  so  we  may  have  the  public  worship  of  God  settled  amongst  us,  which  is 
the  principal  thing  we  aim  at.  That  so  we  may  apply  ourselves  unto  the  Great 
and  General  Court  of  Assembly  for  an  act  of  incorporation.  Herein  you  will 
oblige  your  friends  and  neighbors.” 

This  request  was  duly  presented  and  dismissed,  “ by  reason  some 
objected  against  the  legality  of  the  meeting  because  the  notification 
was  not  set  up  in  the  right  place  in  the  north  half.”  Undeterred  by 
this  rebuff,  Xathaniel  Johnson  and  others  ventui-ed  application  : — 

“ To  his  Excellency,  William  Shirley,  Esq.,  Captain-General  and  Governor- 
in-Chief,  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England. 

To  his  Majesty’s  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court 
assembled,  the  18th  day  of  November,  1742. 

The  memorial  of  us,  the  subscribers.  Inhabitants  of  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town  of  Woodstock,  humbly  sheweth  ; — 

That  your  memorialists  preferred  a petition  to  the  Honorable  Court,  in  May 
last,  relating  to  our  being  set  off  a distinct  and  separate  township,  which  peti- 
tion was  dismissed  in  Council,  June  9,  1742. 

Therefore  our  earnest  prayer  to  your  Excellency  and  Honors,  now  is,  That 
our  petition  may  be  so  far  received  as  that  an  act  may  pass  this  Honorable 
Court  to  set  off  and  incorporate  the  said  westerly  half- part  of  said  town,  with 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  into  a distinct  and  separate  precinct  only,  and  invest 
them  with  all  such  powers  and  privileges  as  other  parishes  by  law'  do  or  ought 
to  enjoy;  that  so  your  petitioners  maybe  excused  from  paying  our  proportion 
to  the  settled  minister  whilst  we  support  preaching  amongst  ourselves,  and 
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that  we  raa}-^  have  the  worship  of  God  settled  amongst  ourselves,  which  is  the 
principal  thing  we  aim  at,  and  your  petitioners  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray.” 

On  the  reading  of  tliis  petition  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Koveinber  24,  it  was  ordered,  “ That  the  petitioners  serve  the  town  of 
Woodstock  with  a copy,  that  they  show  cause,  jf  any  they  have,  on  the 
first  Friday  of  the  next  sitting  of  tliis  Court,  wdiy  the  prayer  thereof 
should  not  be  granted.  April  5,  1743,  Woodstock  petition  was  again 
read,  together  with  the  answers  of  John  Chandler,  Esq.,  and  others, 
and  a further  memorial  trom  Jose})h  Chaifee  and  Samuel  Chandler,  and 
thereupon  the  Court  ordered,  “Tfiat  Joseph  Dwight,  Nahum  Wood 
and  Captain  Josiali  Conant  be  a committee  to  repair  to  Woodstock  and 
report  next  May.”  The  town,  foreboding  the  result  of  investigation, 
sulkily  refused  all  aid  to  the  committee.  At  a public  meeting,  May  9, 
warned  expressly  “ to  see  if  they  will  make  provision  foi‘  the  committee 
a])pointed  by  the  General  Court,”  it  flatly  declined  to  make  any  pro- 
vision, or  even  to  choose  a committee  to  meet  them.  The  committee 
viewed  the  situation  and  reported  in  favor  of  petition.  The  western 
inhabitants,  after  this  long  and  arduous  struggle,  won  the  day.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1743,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  read  and  accepted, 
and  the  “west  half-part  of  Woodstock  erected  into  a separate  and 
distinct  township,  and  vested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
precincts  by  law  should  enjoy.” 

The  first  precinct  meeting  in  the  new  parish,  was  held  Se})tember 
27,  1743,  at  the  school-house.  John  Marcy  was  chosen  moderator, 
Isaac  Johnson,  clerk;  Joseph  Chafiee,  Joseph  Marcy  and  Ebenezer 
Lyon,  committee ; Joseph  Chaffee,  Moses  Lyon  and  Isaac  Johnson, 
assessors  ; John  Marcy,  treasurer.  At  the  second  meeting,  November 
7,  other  matters  were  considered.  It  was  agreed  that  notices  for 
meetings  should  be  set  up  at  Ebenezer  Paine’s  and  John  Coats’  shop. 
The  site  of  the  i)rojected  meeting-house  was  next  discussed.  Twenty- 
six  voters  favored  “ the  side  of  Bungee  Hill,  a little  south  of  Moses 
Lyon’s  house,  northeast  corner  of  Joshua  Chandler’s  land,”  and  two 
op})Osed  it.  Ebenezer  Smith,  John  Child  and  Nathaniel  Johnson  were 
appointed  a committee,  to  request  the  east  or  first  precinct  to  free  them 
from  paying  anything  towards  Mr.  Stiles’  support,  and  also  to  join  with 
them  in  affixing  the  bounds  between  the  precincts.  The  town  assented 
and  appointed  Captain  Jolin  May,  Jabez  Lyon  and  Daniel  Paine  for 
the  latter  service,  with  instructions  to  measure  the  east  bounds  of 
Woodstock,  and  the  line  between  the  north  and  south  halves,  and  find 
the  contents  of  the  town.  This  point  being  settled,  a north  and  south 
line  was  run  and  Woodstock  divided  into  east  and  west  parishes,  the 
west  parish  retaining  for  a time  the  name  of  the  town  at  its  first  settle- 
ment— New  Roxbury. 
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At  a parish-ineetino’,  Decenib(3r  8,  John  ^Nlarcy,  John  Child  and 
Ebenezer  Paine  were  requested  to  procni-e  some  suitable  person  to 
preach  the  present  winter,  and  sixty  })ounds  assessed  for  his  support. 
It  was  also  voted,  “ To  build  a meeting-house,”  and  a committee 
appointed,  “ To  see  that  suitable  stud*  be  provided.”  Of  four  candi- 
dates designated — Messrs.  Throop,  Barker,  Adams  and  Strong — one 
was  probably  procured  to  preach  through  the  winter.  Services  were 
held  in  the  school-house  or  some  convenient  dwelling-house.  February 
]3,  1744,  it  was  voted,  “To  build  the  meeting-house  forty-eight  by 
thirty-eight,  and  there  were  fifteen  yeas  and  ten  no’s.”  Three  hundi'ed 
pounds  were  also  voted  to  carry  on  the  work  and  it  was  agreed,  “ To 
begin  to  get  out  stuff  next  November,  and  to  raise  May  after.”  John 
Marcy,  Isaac  Johnson  and  Thomas  Child  were  appointed  to  request  the 
proprietors  of  the  north  half  to  give  them  liberty  to  get  stuff  for  the 
meeting-house  from  the  old  cedar  swamp.  March  12th,  Moses  Lyon 
was  chosen  clerk.  It  was  voted,  “ To  petition  the  Court  to  lay  a tax 
for  building  meeting-house  on  unimproved  land — five  shillings  per  acre 
for  five  years — Joseph  Chaffee  to  present  petition;”  also,  “To  hire 
preaching  for  one  month,  not  to  give  over  three  pounds.”  Mr.  Hobart 
Estabrook  preached  the  month,  and  was  then  hired  for  two  months 
more.  In  September  it  was  voted,  “ That  two  more  ministers  should 
be  hired  on  probation.”  Ebenezer  Lyon,  Is.aac  Johnson,  Jose])h  Marcy, 
Joshua  Chandler  and  Samuel  Bugbee  were  appointed  to  examine  a 
spot  for  a burying-ground.  In  response  to  the  petition  of  Joseph 
Chaffee,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a tax  of  two-pence  a year  for 
two  years  on  all  the  unimproved  lands  in  New  Roxbury  for  building 
meeting-house  and  settling  minister,  the  petitioners  having  first  noti- 
fied non-resident  proprietors  by  inserting  the  substance  of  their  petition 
three  several  times  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Roxbury  accepted  the  grant  and  made  provision  for  its  collection.  The 
tax  of  £300,  previously  voted,  had  been  already  assessed  and  paid  over. 

The  appointed  time  had  now  come  for  beginning  “ to  get  out  stuff 
for  the  meeting-house,”  but  no  action  was  reported.  The  selected  site 
was  unsatisfactory.  At  a society-meeting,  December  10,  1744,  it  was 
voted,  “ To  set  the  meeting-house  the  southeast  corner  of  Bartholo- 
mew’s lot,  belonging  to  Samuel  Bugbee,  north  from  Bugbee’s  house,  he 
giving  two  acres  of  land  to  the  parish.”  Ebenezer  Lyon,  Thomas 
Child,  Benjamin  Corbin,  Benjamin  Marcy,  Edward  Ainsworth,  Jolin 
Goodell,  Roger  Crary,  Israel  Marcy,  Samuel  Marcy,  Ebenezer  and 
Stephen  Corbin,  Moses  Lyon,  Edward  Morris  and  John  Marshcraft, 
dissented  from  this  vote.  The  difference  continuing,  it  was  agreed, 
January  25,  1745,  “To  choose  a committee  from  abroad  to  fix  upon 
a decisive  spot  for  meeting-house.”  Robert  Knowlton  of  Ashford, 
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Joseph  Leavens  of  Killingly  and  Esquire  Grosvenor  of  Pomfret  were 
selected  for  this  service,  but  Mr.  Wolbridge  of  Stafford  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  latter,  “ because  of  his  child’s  residence  in  the  vicinity.” 
Isaac  Johnson,  Joseph  Chaffee,  Ebenezer  Paine,  Thomas  Child,  Jonathan 
Bugbee  and  Ebenezer  Corbin,  were  chosen  to  wait  upon  the  committee, 
who  met  on  the  18th  of  March  and  spent  four  days  in  viewing  all  parts 
of  the  precinct  and  hearing  all  parties,  and  decided,  “ That  the  most 
suitable  spot  to  accommodate  all  was  on  on  a dry  knoll  east  of  Bungee 
Hill  ” — the  site  of  the  present  Congregational  house  of  worship  in 
West  Woodstock.  This  decision  was  accepted  and  harmony  restored. 
“ Mr.  Joshua  Chandler  agreed  to  give  the  precinct  one  acre  of  land  to 
set  the  meeting-house  where  the  decisive  committee  fixed  it,”  and  the 
work  of  building  was  at  length  begun. 

Meetings  for  public  worship  were  held  during  this  year  at  the  house 
of  Joshua  Chandler.  Business  meetings  were  still  held  in  the  school- 
house.  All  important  votes  were  taken  by  going  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  house.  No  minister  was  yet  selected.  Mr.  Nehemiah  Barker  and 
a Mr.  Newton  were  the  favorite  candidates.  Advice  was  sought  from 
the  neighboring  ministers — Mr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams  and  Mr. 
Mosely  of  Canada.  November  29,  it  was  voted,  “ To  get  old  Mr. 
Dwight  to  preach,  the  Sabbath  before  we  come  to  the  choice  of  a 
minister.”  This  recognition  from  the  children  of  his  early  pastorate 
must  have  been  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  aged  and  superannuated 
pastor,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  able  to  accept  the  invitation. 
December  6,  1745,  it  was  voted,  “ Before  choosing  a minister  to  keep  a 
day  of  fixsting  and  prayer  to  God  for  his  direction  and  blessing  in  all 
our  regular  attempts  to  have  the  gospel  settled  among  us : also,  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Stiles,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams  of  Pomfret,  Mr.  Solomon 
Williams  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  Wheelock  of  the  Crank  and  Mr.  Mosely,  for 
their  advice  in  this  important  affair  of  settling  a minister.”  On  Decem- 
ber 20th,  the  fast  was  kept  and  advice  received  from  the  assembled 
ministers.  It  was  agreed,  ‘‘That  the  choice  should  be  made  by  poll- 
ing— those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Barker  to  go  to  the  east  side  of  the  school- 
house  ; in  favor  of  Mr.  Newton,  to  the  west.”  Thirty  went  to  the  east 
side ; fourteen,  to  the  west.  Even  this  vote  did  not  prove  decisive  ; 
Mr.  Barker,  if  called,  did  not  accept,  and  before  long  settled  on  Break- 
neck, in  Killingly,  while  Mi*.  Stephen  Williams  appeared  as  a candidate 
in  Woodstock.  May  7,  1740,  it  was  put  to  vote,  “Whether  they 
should  continue  to  hear  Mr.  Williams  preach,”  and  answered  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative.  June  23,  a meeting  was  held,  “ To  see  if 
they  would  fix  upon  July  8,  to  try  and  make  choice  of  Stephen 
Williams  for  a minister.”  The  whole  assembly  signified  their  consent 
by  moving  to  the  east  side  the  school-house.  July  2,  was  observed 
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as  a day  of  preparatory  fasting  and  prayer,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Mosely 
])reacliing,  Messrs.  Stiles  and  Bass  of  Ashford  assisting  in  other  parts  of 
the  service.  July  8,  the  society  again  met,  when  thirty-four  voted  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Williams,  two  against  him.  Four  hundred  pounds  in 
settlement  and  two  hundred  pounds  salary,  were  otfered  him.  After 
some  delay,  Mr.  Williams  accepted  the  call,  providing,  “ they  would 
give  fifty  acres  of  good  land  with  a good  title,  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  meeting-house  ; set  up  a frame  of  proper  dimensions,  cover  it,  dig 
and  stone  cellar,  and  get  stones  together  for  a chimney,  and  also 
sufficient  cord  wood  yearly.” 

The  society  consenting,  provision  was  soon  made  for  ordination. 
The  meeting-house  was  slowly  progressing.  May  7,  1746,  a suitable 
workman  was  engaged  to  frame  it,  and  soon  after,  Abraham  Perrin, 
Amos  Morse  and  others  were  appointed  to  provide  for  raising,  and 
cover  and  enclose  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Joseph  Chafiee  was  allowed 
ten  shillings  a day  for  work  on  meeting-house.  In  the  winter  follow- 
ing, timber  was  got  out  for  body-seats.  June  15,  Samuel  Bugbee  was 
directed  “to  take  care  of  meeting-house,  j^i’ovide  a cloth  and  pillow  to 
preach  on,  and  lay  down  the  floor  before  ordination,  and  not  to  make  a 
breast-work  in  the  gallery.  The  second  Wednesday  of  June  was 
observed  as  a day  of  fasting  preparatory  to  ordination,  on  which  day 
the  church  was  probably  organized.  The  friendly  neighboring  rainis- 
tei's,  who  had  so  often  aided  the  infant  society,  assisted  on  this 
occasion.  The  members  were  probably  received  mostly  from  the  first 
church  of  Woodstock.  A committee  from  the  church  was  now 
appointed  to  join  with  that  of  the  society  in  making  provision  for  Mr. 
Williams’  “ solemn  ordination.”  The  two  Messrs.  Williams,  together 
with  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Stiles,  Mosely  and  Cabot,  were  invited  to 
officiate  ; the  unfinished  meeting-house  was  made  ready  for  temporary 
occupation,  and  on  June  24,  1747,  Mr.  Stephen  Williams  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Woodstock.  No  record  is  preserved 
of  the  number  or  condition  of  the  church  at  this  period.  Its  first  dea- 
cons were  Ebenezer  Corbin  and  Ebenezer  Child.  Its  pastor  was 
grand-son  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  and  son  of  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams,  D.  D.  lie  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1741 ; 
studied  theology  with  his  fathej',  and  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  settlement.  In  the  following  year,  he  married  Martha 
Hunt  of  Northampton,  and  settled  in  the  pleasant  homestead  provided 
by  his  parishioners. 


In  the  first  society,  church  afi’airs  were  less  harmonious.  Mr.  Stiles, 
though  gi’eatly  respected  for  his  learning  and  ability,  was  in  some 
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respects  exceptionable  to  bis  people.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  they 
had  taken  to  exi)ress  their  own  sentiments  respecting  church  govern- 
ment, and  assure  themselves  of  his  sympathy,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
he  inclined  to  Saybrook  form  of  discipline.  Unlike  their  previous 
pastors,  “ who  had  been  members  of  the  Association  of  neighboring 
ministers  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  had  no  right,  nor  vocation  any- 
where else,”  Mr.  Stiles  asked  leave  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Wind- 
ham County  Association  in  Connecticut,  but  before  he  could  obtain 
liberty  was  obliged  “ to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  tliat  he 
had  no  meaning  to  sit  among  them  as  a member,  nor  to  have  any  con- 
cern with  them  other  than  purely  for  his  own  information  and  satis- 
faction.” Yet,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  he  was  under  and  “the 
assurance  he  had  given  the  people  of  his  innocent  intentions,”  Mr. 
Stiles  appeared  before  the  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Killingly, 
August,  1740,  and  “desired  to  be  admitted  a member,”  but  as  Wood- 
stock  was  in  Massachusetts,  and  Association  limits  confined  to  the 
district  of  the  county,  he  could  not  be  received  without  any  reserve, 
but  “ was  admitted  to  such  privileges  and  benefits  as  were  consistent 
with  our  civil  establishment.”  This  ecclesiastic  coimection  excited 
much  jealousy  and  apprehension,  and  Mr.  Stiles  was  suspected  of 
attempting  “to  set  uj)  their  method  of  administration  and  church 
government  among  his  people.” 

Still  greater  uneasiness  was  occasioned  by  the  question  of  salary. 
The  town  had  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Stiles  “the  same  as  they  gave  Mr. 
Throop,”  but  so  unsettled  was  the  currency  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  present  worth  of  money.  In  less  than  six  months  after 
his  settlement,  Mr.  Stiles  was  constrained  to  ask  “ the  selectmen  to  call 
a town-meeting  to  reconsider  their  last  vote  respecting  his  salary  and 
settlement,  and  concert  and  agree  upon  some  measure  for  a just  and 
honest  fulfilment  of  what  the  town  voted.”  At  this  meeting,  December 
5,  1737,  Mr.  Stiles  sent  the  following  letter  : 

“ To  the  town  of  Woodstock,  assembled  : — 

Brethren  beloved.  I have  lately  been  made  sensible  that  what  you  have 
promised  is  not  equal  to  what  you  gave  Mr.  Throop;  did  not  think  that  I 
should  have  so  disagreeable  task  as  to  say  anything  about  my  support;  did 
not  wish  to  be  diverted  from  my  beloved  studies  to  enter  upon  disputes  and 
debates  about  my  support  which  would  much  discourage  and  dishearten  me, 
and  entreat  you  to  do  by  me  as  you  did  by  Mr.  Throop,  viz.,  to  choose  some 
suitable  person  by  whom  we  may  know  what  silver  is  an  ounce,  that  justice 
and  equity  might  take  place.” 

Judge  Chandler,  Cajdain  Payson,  John  May,  Edward  Morris  and 
Nath.  Sanger  w'ere  thereupon  chosen  to  wait  upon  the  Rev.  Abel 
Stiles,  and  try  and  compi-omise  with  him.  Mr.  Stiles  “had  good 
evidence  that  silver  was  twenty-seven  shillings  an  ounce,  and  that  would 
satisfy  him,”  and  upon  that  basis  their  money  affairs  were  adjusted. 
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Mr.  Stiles  was  married  in  1739,  to  Alethea  Robinson  of  Lebanon,  and 
as  family  burdens  increased,  was  again  constrained  to  appeal  to  the 
town  : — 

“ Dec.  25,  1741.  I take  this  opportunity  to  give  the  town  a public  information 
of  a personal  ditliculty,  which  perhaps  you  are  not  sutliciently  acciuainted 
with.  In  a word,  the  case  is  this,  viz.,  what  the  town  has  been  pleased  to 
vote  for  my  support  I tind  to  be  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  What  1 now 
inform  you  is  not  a matter  of  mere  opinion  or  of  guess,  but  a matter  of  real 
experience  and  certain  knowledge.  I have  honestly  endeavored  to  make  it 
answer  the  end  (in  some  tolerable  degree  at  least),  but  I lind  it  impossible  to 
be  done,  and  I am  almost  assured  you  cannot  much  wonder  at  this  if  you  duly 
consider  the  following  things,  viz.,  my  necessary  large  expense,  the  great  dis- 
count made  upon  all  bills,  the  extraordinary  price  of  all  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  Add  to  all  these,  the  unreasonable,  unhappy  manner  in 
which  I have  received  what  the  town  has  voted  me  from  time  to  time.  This 
one  thing  has  contributed  greatly  to  my  disadvantage,  not  only  the  last  year, 
but  also  every  year  since  I have  been  settled.  This,  the  past  and  present 
treasurer,  the  past  and  present  constables,  can  easily  witness  to.  I do  assure 
you  that  nothing  but  great  necessity  could  force  me  to  give  you  information, 
i am  the  more  sorry  I am  obliged  to  do  this  at  a season  in  which  I well  know 
your  burdens  are  very  heavy,  as  you  are  part  of  a Province  now  groaning 
under  very  sore  calamities.  I am  sure  I am  unwilling  to  make  any  needless 
addition  to  your  present  burden  if  I could  avoid  it.  I had  much  rather  make 
it  less  than  greater  if  I were  able.  I will  just  observe  one  plain  truth,  viz.  : 
Either  I must  be  supported  by  the  town,  or  some  other  way,  or  I must  not  be 
supported  at  all.  But  I doubt  not  there  is  goodness,  compassion,  honor  and 
religion  in  AV'oodsiock  enough  to  incline  you  to  consider  what  I have  offered, 
and  in  a proper  time  to  act  upon  it  that  which  will  be  suitable  in  itself  and 
abundantly  satifactory  to  me,  who  begs  your  prayers  that  he  may  be  more  and 
more  able  and  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  your  souls’  good. 

Abel  Stiles.” 

After  long  debate  upon  this  communication,  some  seeming  not  to 
understand  its  meaning,  the  town  voted  to  refer  it  to  iMay  meeting  for 
consideration,  and  appointed  a committee  to  desire  Mr.  Stiles  to  ex- 
plain his  meauing,  and  whether  he  desired  some  addition  to  his  salary, 
or  what  he  would  havm.  jMr.  Stiles  exjihiined,  May  17,  1742,  “That he 
did  not  send  a petition  but  remoustramte  and  information  ; had  not  a 
gospel  support  from  his  salary,  presents  and  land  ; would  not  say  what 
he  want,  but  what  he  would  not  have:  1.  Unchristian  waii’in 
debates.  2.  Anything  that  would  cause  uneasiness.”  The  town 
thought  the  law  now  standing  the  standard  of  the  value  of  silver, 
and  that  they  ought  to  govern  themselves  by  it  in  paying  Mr.  Stiles’ 
salary,  but  voted  “forty  ])Ounds  to  make  him  easier,”  and  asked, 
“if  he  were  satisfied.”  Mr.  Stiles  replied,  “That  so  far  from  being 
satisfied  he  was  exceedingly  dissatisfied.”  The  town  wished  theanatter 
might  be  “righted  and  the  uneasiness  removed,”  but  was  at  a loss  to 
know  how  to  do  it.  Much  unpleasant  feeling  was  manifested  ; gentle- 
men were  sure  that  they  could  be  heard  elsewhere  and  the  difficulty 
arranged.  At  a town -meeting,  called  September  5,  to  consider  the 
matter.  Air.  Stiles  sent  a message,  begging  them  to  act  nothing  till  he 
had  come  into  the  meeting,  and  then  desired  that  there  might  not  be 
any  v'arm  debate,  declared  that  he  had  no  demands  on  the  town  and 
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freely  gave  up  all.  The  town  ordered  the  salary  made  out  “at  26s.  8d. 
per  ounce,”  and  made  no  farther  grant  or  addition. 

The  insufficient  accommodations  of  the  meeting-house  was  another 
source  of  annoyance,  thus  portrayed  in  petition : — 

“ Jamiary  1,  1740.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock,  being  sensible — 
yea!  b}^  experience  sufficiently  so — that  our  meeting-house  is  usually,  es- 
pecially when  the  whole  town  is  assembled,  so  filled  as  renders  it  very  difficult 
for  many  persons  to  get  room,  and  w^ould  be  more  so  were  there  not  care 
taken  by  inviting  many  into  pews,  ask  for  liberty  to  build  a pew  over  the 
men’s  stairs,  large  enough  to  hold  eight  or  ten  men,  provided  it  be  done 
without  harm  or  injury  to  the  meeting-house — charge  borne  by  ourselves.  If 
it  is  objected  that  this  will  disfigure  the  house,  except  by  building  over  the 
women’s  stairs,  then  we  pray  this  may  be  acted  upon.  We  are  your  servants, 
not  freeholders.  Daniel  Child,  John  May,  Nehemiah  Lyon,  Timothy  Hill,  and 
others.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  selectmen.  After  the 
formation  of  the  New  Roxbury  society,  this  grievance  was  greatly 
abated,  and  sufficient  room  left  in  the  meeting-house  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  remaining  inhabitants.  The  east  part  of  the  town  now’’ 
constituted  its  first  society,  and  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church  w^ere 
transferred  to  its  management.  Each  society,  also,  assumed  the 
charge  of  its  schools.  A fifth  school  had  before  this  been  allowed  in  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  school-house  granted  the  north  inhabitants  in 
1735  was  not  erected  for  more  than  ten  years — “ the  committee  not 
succeeding  in  selecting  a place  that  was  liked.”  The  “ inhabitants  at 
last  agreed  ui)on  the  spot,  where  the  highways  intersect  east  of  Captain 
Child’s  house”  (probably  “Village  Corners”),  and  their  choice  w'as  con- 
firmed by  the  towm,  March,  1743.  In  1746,  Joseph  Wright,  Colonel 
Thomas  Chandler,  Edw^ard  Morris  and  Henry  Bowmen  were  ap])ointed 
a committee  to  dispose  of  sundry  pieces  of  land  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  half, for  public  uses,  for  the  benefit  of  their  schools. 
Particular  instructions  W’ere  given  them  “ to  leave  eight  rods  north  of 
the  burying-ground  for  an  addition  there  if  need  be,  and,  also,  all  the 
common  w^est  of  a strait  north  line  wdth  the  front  of  the  burial- 
place  up  to  the  brow  of  tiie  hill,  for  the  training-field.”  With  the 
avails  of  this  land  they  w'ere  able  to  build  a new'  school-house  on 
Woodstock  Hill,  tw^enty-four  feet  by  tw'enty,  wdth  a stone  chimney 
well  covered  on  the  outside  and  filled  wdth  bricks,  and  ceiled  wdth 
boards,  and  smaller  houses  at  South  W^oodstock  and  Wappaquasset 
corner.  A committee  was  also  appointed  to  take  especial  care  “that 
no  person  trespass  on  the  ten  acres  left  for  hearth-stones.” 

Though  Woodstock  was  not  lacking  in  i)ublic  spirit  and  enter- 
prise, she  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  the  grammar  school, 
required  by  law  in  towns  of  her  ])opulation,  and  w'as  more  than 
once  presented  Ijefore  tlie  Grand  Jurors  of  Worcester  County,  for 
w'ant  of  one.  In  1743,  she  W'as  also  presented  “for  not  keeping 
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her  pound  in  repair,”  and  ordered  to  build  a new  one.  iVEany  of  her 
residents  were  indicted  before  that  body  for  “shooting  buck,” 
“ being  disguised  with  strong  drink,”  and  other  flagrant  oflences,  and 
punished  by  fines  and  whippings,  but  of  one  common  in  many  towns — 
traveling  on  the  Lord’s  day  and  absence  from  public  worship — none 
were  found  guilty.  In  the  notorious  Land-Bank  Scheme  which 
agitated  Massachusetts  for  many  years,  Woodstock  was  seriously  impli- 
cated. Several  of  her  citizens  joined  the  company  formed  in  Boston 
in  1739,  for  issuing  bills  of  credit  on  land  security,  to  be  redeemed  in 
twenty  years,  not  in  gold  or  silver  but  in  manufactures  of  the 
Province.  In  the  disturbed  condition  of  financial  affairs,  the  demorali- 
zation of  the  currency  and  the  general  prostration  of  business,  this 
project  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  many.  The  ranks  of  the  company 
were  quickly  filled,  and  a large  number  of  notes  issued  like  the 
subjoined  specimen : — 

“ TWENTY  SHILLINGS. 

“We  promise,  for  ourselves  and  Partners,  to  receive  this  Twenty  Shilling 
Bill  of  Credit  as  so  much  Lawful  Money  in  all  payments,  Trade  and  Business, 
and  after  ye  expiration  of  twenty  years  to  pay  ye  possessor  ye  value  thereof 
in  Manufactures  of  the  Province.  Boston.” 

The  Government  of  Massachusetts  at  once  denounced  this  scheme  as 
unsafe  and  pernicious,  and  refused  to  incorporate  the  company.  A 
proclamation  was  promptly  issued  by  Governor  Belcher,  warning  people 
not  to  receive  or  pass  the  notes,  “ because  their  circulation  would  tend 
to  defraud  men  of  their  estates  and  disturb  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
people.”  This  warning  not  apparently  diminishing  the  circulation  of 
the  bills  or  the  number  of  stock-holders,  a second  proclamation  was 
issued,  November,  1740,  in  which'  all  officers  of  the  militia  were 
cautioned  against  giving  currency  in  any  way  to  this  paper,  under 
penalty  of  dismission  from  office.  A circular  was  addressed  to  the 
Courts  of  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  desiring  them  to  caution  all 
such  as  were  taverners,  victuallers,  retailers,  cfcc.,  against  passing  or 
receiving  these  bills.  By  a vote  of  the  Council,  no  attorney  or  coun- 
cillor was  to  be  permitted  before  them  in  that  capacity,  who  should 
pass,  receive  or  give  encouragement  to  the  circulation  of  Land-Bank 
money.  These  coercive  measures  excited  strong  opposition.  A 
powerful  party  favored  the  Lamb  Bank  and  refused  to  submit  to  these 
restrictions.  Many  judicial  and  military  officers  were  removed  ; many 
resigned  their  offices  and  commissions.  “Whole  troops,  nay,  whole 
regiments  resigned,  or  threatened  to,  rather  than  not  encom-age  these 
manufactory  bills.”  A kindred  spirit  animated  many  towns,  which 
resolved  that  they  would  pay  their  rates  in  this  money.  Among  those 
believing  “ that  the  interest  of  their  native  country  required  the 
utmost  of  their  endeavour  to  promote  this  scheme,”  were  many  citizens 
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of  AVooclstock.  At  a town-meeting,  May,  1741,  it  was  voted,  “ That 
all  town  charges  should  be  paid  or  defrayed  by  notes  or  bills  of  credit 
commonly  called  Land-Bank  or  Manufactory  bills,  and  no  person 
should  be  chosen  to  serve  the  town  that  would  not  accept  them.”  The 
officers  of  the  three  military  companies  in  Woodstock,  forbidden  by 
Government  to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  these  bills,  thereupon  resigned 
their  commissions  in  a voluntary  letter  to  Colonel  Cliandler,  The 
participation  of  his  son  Samuel — cajitain  of  the  first  company — in  this 
aftair,  was  thus  noticed  in  a Boston  j)aper : — 

“ N.  B.  Captain  Chandler  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Hon.  Colonel  Chandler  of 
Woodstock,  that  steady  defender  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  which  yields 
great  comfort  to  tliat  old  patriot,  who  (like  Mattathias,  the  last  of  the  Macca- 
bees), has  transmitted  with  his  blood,  his  spirit  and  love  to  the  true  interest 
of  his  people,  to  one  and  perhaps  all  his  sons.” 

An  Act  of  Parliament,  extending  to  America,  Act  6 of  George  I., 
by  which  all  raising  of  transferable  stock  without  authority  of  a statute 
or  charter  was  made  unlawful — and  confirmed  by  the  Government  of 
jMassachusetts,  April  7,  1742,  was  the  death-blow  of  the  Land-Bank 
scheme,  but  its  pernicious  eftects  were  felt  for  many  years. 

The  military  spirit  so  early  manifested  in  Woodstock  was  stimu- 
lated and  strengthened  by  the  infiuence  of  Colonel  Chandler  and  his 
sons,  and  her  quota  was  ever  ready  on  all  emergencies.  When  war 
with  France  and  Spain  was  proclaimed  in  Boston,  June  2,  1744,  fifty 
men  from  Colonel  Chandler’s  regiment  were  at  once  impressed  to 
guard  the  frontier.  This  regiment,  with  Thomas  Chandler  for  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, John  Payson  and  Samuel  Chandler  for  lieutenants  and 
Nathan  Payson  for  ensign,  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
war,  and  assisted  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745.  The 
names  of  three  Woodstock  youth — Peter  Perrin,  Aaron  Lyon  and 
Joseph  Marcy,  .Jun. — are  insciibed  on  her  town  records,  as  “ slain  by 
an  Indian  enemy,  Saturday,  May  24,  1746,  at  town  No.  4,  New 
Hampshire.” 

Though  the  proclivities  of  Woodstock  were  so  decidedly  military 
and  she  did  not  succeed  in  maintaining  a grammar  school,  she  was  far 
from  indifferent  to  educational  interests  and  literary  culture.  Many 
of  her  citizens  united  in  that  early  English  Library  Association,  whose 
formation  has  been  previously  detailed.  Mr.  Stiles,  despite  his  “insuffi- 
cient salary”  and  pecuniary  embari'assraents,  was  its  largest  subscriber. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Company  was  held  with  Colonel  Chandler,  and 
several  other  Woodstock  gentlemen  signed  the  “ triplicate  covenant,” 
and  shared  the  privileges  of  the  Library.  The  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Stiles  for  his  “ beloved  studies”  was  communicated  to  some  of  his 
townsmen,  so  that  several  young  men  of  Woodstock  families  were 
fitted  for  college  under  his  supervision.  Nathaniel  Draper  and  Thomas 
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Bradbury  Cliatidler — son  of  Williaiu  and  grandson  of  Colonel 
Chandler — entered  Yale  College  in  1741  ; Joshua  Chandler,  Jnn.,  in 
1743;  Stephen  ITolnies  in  1748;  Jeremiah  Child  in  1753. 

Colonel  John  Chandler,  the  last  survivor  of  the  original  propi-ietors 
and  settlers  of  Woodstock,  and  long  its  most  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  died  at  his  family  homestead  in  South  Woodstock, 
in  1743.  Ilis  decease  was  thus  chronicled  in  the  Boston  Gazette  : — 

“ Woodstock,  12,  1743.  After  nine  days  illness,  the  tenth  instant, 

died,  lion.  John  Chandler  of  this  town,  in  the  Tilth  year  of  his  age,  and  this 
day  his  remains  were  decently  interred  and  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  this  and  neighboring  towns.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers,  to  whose  wisdom  and  prudence  the  order  and  regularity  of 
Woodstock  was  largely  owing.  He  was  in  the  Com  mission  of  Peace,  forty 
years;  one  of  the  Council,  seven  years— which  offices  he  served  with  nmch 
honor  and  acceptance.  He  was  a gentleman  greatly  delighted  with  conversa- 
tion ; of  a most  generous  and  hospitable  disposition,  his  doors  being  open  to 
all,  especially  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  of  all  denominations,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  courtesy  and  respect.  He  loved  to  promote  everything 
that  was  decent  and  orderly,  and  was  strongly  attached  to  Government  both 
in  church  and  state.  He  died  with  express  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
hoping  in  the  divine  mercy  for  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.” 

Colonel  Chandler  was  buried  in  the  old  burial-ground  on  Woodstock 
Hill,  but  by  his  especial  request  no  tombstone  was  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  left  several  sons,  already  in  active  life.  John  had  settled 
in  Worcester,  and  now  succeeded  Ins  father  as  judge,  colonel  and 
counsellor.  Joshua  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  West  Woodstock. 
William’s  residence  was  just  east  of  the  town  line  on  Chandler  Hill  in 
Thompson  Parish,  but  he  was  actively  concerned  in  Woodstock  affairs. 
Samuel  occupied  the  family  homestead  in  South  Woodstock,  be- 
queathed him  by  his  father,  “ in  consideration  of  his  great  prudence, 
industry  and  dutiful  behavior  and  application  in  my  business  ever 
since  he  was  twenty-one.”  Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  was  much 
occupied  with  public  affairs,  serving  with  distinction  in  several  military 
campaigns,  and  entrusted  with  many  imjiortant  commissions  both  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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XV. 

TOWN  AND  CHURCH  AFFAIRS  IN  ASHFORD.  DEATH  OF 
MR.  HALE.  SETTLEMENT  OF  MR.  BASS. 

WINDHAM  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION. 

Though  Ashford  suffered  so  severely  from  famine,  drought  and 
internal  dissensions,  she  still  persisted  in  her  efforts  to  complete 
the  minister’s  house  and  meeting-house.  Farther  exemption  from  tax- 
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paying  was  granted  by  the  Assembly,  and  other  relief  afforded — the 
old  South  Chuix-h  of  Boston  voting,  “ That  fifteen  pounds  be  given  to 
Mr.  James  Hale  of  Ashford  for  his  encouragement  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.”  February  2,  1727,  after  six  years’  probation,  “our  beloved 
brothers,  Isaac  Kendall  and  Josiah  Bugbee  were  ordained  in  the 
deacon’s  office  with  prayer  and  fasting  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.” 
The  services  were  conducted  with  gi’eat  formality  and  solemnity — the 
congregation  being  present  as  well  as  the  church.  Three  senior  breth- 
ren of  the  church — William  Chapman,  William  Ward  and  William 
Snow — assisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands,  after  which  ceremony,  “ an 
agreeable  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor.”  At  the  same  time, 
Deacon  Bugbee’s  wife  was  received  into  the  chui-ch  by  letter  from 
Koxbury,  “ she  penitentially  renewing  the  covenant  and  covenanting 
with  us  and  coming  as  with  a spirit  desirous  of  forgiveness  from  God 
and  man.”  Joseph  Works,  Joseph  Whiton  and  wife,  Josej)!!  Abbe 
from  Windham,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Edward  Sumner,  were  also  admitted 
to  the  church  ; Seth  Lyon  and  Edward  Sumner  owned  the  covenant. 
During  this  year,  an  attempt  was  made  to  appoint  a ruling  elder,  but 
after  much  agitation  and  discus  don  about  the  matter  it  was  laid  aside, 
as  “ not  clear  to  the  present  light  of  the  brethren.”  Mr.  Hale  reports, 
“ That  the  great  earthquake  on  the  Lord’s  day  evening,  October  29, 
1727,  vvas  in  an  awakening  manner  felt  in  this  town,  as  also  the  terrible 
storm  of  wind  and  hail  the  September  before.” 

The  Ashford  church  was  exceedingly  strict  in  matters  of  discipline, 
and  desirous  to  deal  faithfully  with  all  its  offending  members.  The 
number  of  quarrels  that  had  afflicted  the  community,  made  this  duty 
very  delicate  and  difficult.  Mr.  Hale  was  exceedingly  careful  and 
conscientious,  fearful  of  doing  any  injustice,  or  injuring  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  more  anxious  to  lead  the  brethren  than  to  exei'cise  his  own 
authority,  and  was  often  forced  to  apply  to  the  Association  for  aid  and 
advice  in  such  cases.  After  the  suffrage  quarrel,  charges  brought  by 
Arthur  Humphrey  against  Philip  Eastman  and  Thomas  Tiffany,  were 
laid  before  the  Association,  whicli  decided,  “ That  the  case  need  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  church  since  Humphrey  had  not 
brought  sufficient  evidence  to  support  his  charge,  while  there  was 
positive  evidence  against  himself”  A year  latei',  1728,  Mr.  Hale  again 
represented  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  “ That  a brother  of  the 
Ashford  church  has  withdrawn  himself  from  tlie  communion,  which  the 
church  has  Judged  groundless  and  disorderly,  and  voted  to  censure 
him,  but  have  neglected  to  execute  the  same,  lest  it  should  have  a 
threatening  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Meachem,  Gager  and  Clap  were  accordingly  deputized  “ to  assist  and 
strengthen  Mr.  Hale  in  this  affair,”  but  were  not,  apparently,  suc(;essful. 
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as  tlie  following  year  ]\[essrs.  P^islc,  Eleazer  and  Ebeaezer  Williams 
'were  sent  witii  ]\[r.  Cla}),  “to  assist  Mr.  Male  in  healing  and  aeconuno- 
dating  difficulties  ” — esj)ecially  with  reference  to  a prominent  member 
of  the  Ashford  church,  wdio  having  removed  to  Mansfield  and  fallen 
into  scandal,  was  in  gi-eat  need  of  discipline.  At  a meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Ashford  a few  years  later,  a difficulty  between  two  of 
the  church  members  was  laid  before  it,  and  after  receiving  their  advice, 
“ Mr.  Hale  did  lead  the  brethren  to  the  vote  with  counsel  and  advice 
of  leading  brethren  in  presence  of  the  Ilev.  Elders,”  but  not  himself 
voting.  The  following  Sabbath,  the  decision  of  the  Association  and 
confessions  from  the  otfending  brethren  were  read  in  the  congregation, 
and  the  difficulty  settled.  Yet,  with  all  their  strictness,  when  it  was 
put  to  vote,  “ Whetlier  Ephraim  Bemis  was  guilty  of  a confessable 
fault  in  selling  strong  liquor  in  small  quantities  upon  a certain  occasion, 
the  church  decided  in  the  negative.” 

The  town  authorities  seconded  the  church  in  their  efforts  to  enforce 
wholesome  discipline,  erecting  stocks  before  the  meeting-house  door  on 
the  green  and  })rosecuting  such  individuals  as  neglected  their  families 
and  threatened  to  bring  charges  upon  the  town.  In  1727,  “one  mile  in 
breadth  to  run  cross  on  the  west  side  of  Ashford,”  was  annexed  to  the 
town  of  Wellington,  “so  far  as  it  relateth  to  parish  charges,”  and  two 
years  later  was  fully  annexed  and  confirmed  to  that  town,  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  county  of  Hartford.  Various  improvements  were 
accomplished  in  time.  John  Andrews,  the  school-master,  received 
eighteen  shillings  for  making  three  books  of  record.  Great  pains  were 
taken  to  accommodate  the  town  with  suitable  bridges.  In  1728,  voted, 
“That  the  town  will  butt  the  west  end  of  the  lower  or  south  bridge 
over  Bigelow  River  from  the  land  part  to  the  stream  with  solid  work 
with  stones,  or  logs,  or  both,  and  if  the  bridge  over  the  strearn  be 
judged  defective,  then  to  build  it  all  anew.”  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  were  warned  to  assist  in  repairing  this  bridge.  A cart-bridge 
over  Bigelow  River  was  also  ordered  “ by  Humphrey’s  sawmill ; ” 
also  a bridge  over  Mount  Hope  River  on  the  Hartford  Road;  another, 
“ over  the  great  brook  by  Daniel  Bugbee’s  meadow,”  and  also,  a horse- 
bridge  over  Mount  Hope  River  in  Corbin’s  land.  Benjamin  Russel 
and  others  were  allowed  to  build  a pound  on  the  meeting-house  green, 
at  theii*  own  cost  and  charge.  As  foreign  cattle  continued  to  tres])ass 
upon  Ashford  Commons,  committees  were  appointed  to  drive  them 
out,  and  in  1734,  it  was  voted,  “ That  any  inhabitant  of  Ashford  that 
shall  take  into  possession,  care,  or  oversight,  any  neat  cattle  that  don’t 
belong  to  an  inhabitant  of  Ashford,  other  than  his  own  proper  estate, 
from  the  first  of  April  to  August,  shall  forfeit  ten  shillings  to  tlie  town 
for  each  and  every  head  of  neat  kine  so  taken.”  Jacob  Parker  received 
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liberty  “ to  build  a stable  and  set  it  on  the  meeting-house  green,  near 
the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  meeting-house.”  James  Beekmaii, 
Joseph  Wliiton  and  Robert  Knowlton  were  appointed  a committee, 
“ to  lay  out  a quarter-acre  of  land  for  a bnrying-place  at  ye  west  end 
of  ye  town,  where  people  have  been  buried.”  A burial-place  Avas  also 
ordered  in  the  east  of  the  town.  In  1732,  Ashford  was  sufficiently 
establi>hed  to  assume  the  payment  of  Colony  chai'ges,  presenting  a 
rate-list  of  £4,609  9s.  Captain  John  Perry  and  Phili[)  Eastman  were 
now  chosen  to  represent  her  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  Avere  con- 
tinued for  some  years.  The  latter  was  also  ap[)ointed  a justice  of  the 
Peace. 

In  1734,  the  one  school-master  for  the  town  was  replaced  by  three 
“school-dames”  for  the  three  sections — “one  school  to  be  east  side  of 
Bigelow  River  ; one  to  snte  the  middle  of  the  tOAvn  ; one  Avest  side  of 
Mount  Hope  River.”  Nine  men  Avere  selected  to  hire  the  tliree  dames. 
Captain  Perry,  Sergeant  Wadkins  and  Joseph  Work,  east  end ; John 
Smith,  Thomas  Corbin  and  Timothy  Dimmock  for  the  middle  ; Deacon 
Bugbee,  Elias  Keyes  and  Benjamin  Walker  for  Avest  end — Avho  secured 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Cha}>man,  Ann  Eaton  and  Sarah  Bugbee,  for  four 
pounds  each,  for  three  months.  In  the  folloAving  year,  Samuel 
SnoAV,  EdAvard  Tiffany  and  Thomas  Corbin  Avere  alloAved  to  build  a 
school-house  at  their  OAvn  cost  and  charge,  on  the  meeting-house  green, 
south  of  Hartford,  and  Avest  of  Manstield  road.  A school-master  Avas 
hired  to  teach  three  months  at  each  end  of  the  tOAvn.  In  1737,  he  Avas 
hired  for  nine  months;  in  1739,  for  a year,  finding  house-room 
Avherever  practicable.  Arrangements  Avere  iioav  in  progress  for 
procuring  suitable  school-houses.  A letter  had  been  Avritten  to  Mr. 
Stoddard,  “ to  see  if  he  would  alloAV  anything  honorable  for  maintain- 
ing a school,”  and  a gift  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of 
a school  or  the  ministry  promised,  provided  the  toAvn  voted  an  acknoAvl- 
edginent  of  his  right  and  title  to  all  the  land  he  claimed  in  Ashford. 
The  toAvn,  after  sti})ulating  “ That  Mr.  Stoddard  should  give  a good 
quit  claim  in  Avriting  for  the  school-land,  and  settle  fifteen  or  tAventy 
farms  Avithin  tAVO  years,”  agreed  not  to  molest  him,  and  acknoAvledged 
his  legal  title  to  8864  acres  of  land  in  Ashford.  January  1,  1739,  the 
town  voted,  “ That  the  tAvo  hundred  acres  of  land  received  from  Mr. 
Stoddard  shall  be  sold,  and  the  money  sequestered  to  lie  upon  interest 
for  the  use  of  a religious  school  in  the  toAvn  of  Ashford,  forever  ; 
land  not  to  be  sold  for  less  than  four  liundred  pounds  ; selectmen  to 
return  humble  thauks  to  Mr.  Stoddard  for  his  bounty.”  It  Avas  after- 
Avards  voted,  “To  divide  the  toAvn  into  three  parts  about  schooling,  each 
of  the  three  ])arts  to  have  their  oAvn  money  raised.”  The  parts  or 
districts  thus  set  off  Avere  aftei  Avards  knoAvn  as  the  societies  of  East- 
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ford,  Ashford  and  Westford.  A rate  of  £150  was  soon  after  ordered, 
to  build  a scliool-honse  in  each  division,  after  whicli,  all  school  affairs 
were  managed  by  the  respective  sections.  Elijah  Whiton  and  John 
Griggs  are  the  first  school -masters  reported  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment— the  former  receiving  thirteen  pounds  for  two  months’  schooling, 
and  boarding  himself. 

In  1735,  Ashford  ])aid  her  last  wolf  bounty — twenty  shillings  to 
Joseph  Russel  for  a wolf  killed  some  time  before.  A large  su])ply  of 
ammunition  was  procured  the  following  year,  viz.:  sixty  ])oun{ls  of 
powder,  two  hundred- weight  of  bullets  and  three  hundred  gun-flints. 
Captain  Perry’s  account  concerning  the  banners  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany and  also  the  balance  concerning  fines  and  banners  were  accepteo. 
Philip  Eastman  was  now  lieutenant  and  Zechariah  Bicknell  ensign,  of 
the  Ashford  train-band.  A committee  chosen  to  examine  into  the  land 
laid  out  to  Mr.  James  Corbin  and  partners,  reported  in  1740,  “That 
they  have  already  taken  up  more  land  than  was  allowed  them  by  the 
Court’s  committee,  and  still  con'tinue  to  lay  out  land  sequestered  for 
the  town’s  commons.”  The  town,  thereupon,  forbade  all  persons  to 
lay  out  or  receive  any  of  the  town’s  commons  on  account  of  said 
twenty -five  hundred  acres,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Corbin’s  encroach- 
ments were  arrested  by  this  interdiction. 

In  1739,  the  meeting-house  seats  were  repaired.  All  the  seats  in  the 
front  gallery  were  appropiiated  “for  men  to  sit  in  ; pews  allowed  over 
the  stairs  ; hind  seat  in  women’s  gallery  made  into  a pew.”  The  com- 
mittee were  directed  to  make  some  other  seats  for  children  as  they 
should  think  proper,  and  repair  all  breaches  so  as  to  make  the  house 
strong  and  comfortable.  A hundred  })ounds  a year  were  now  allowed 
Mr.  Hale.  In  1734,  the  two  deacons  wei’e  em})owered  “to  supply  the 
pulpit  with  a good  orthodox  minister  till  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  is  able  to 
preach;”  in  1742,  a committee  was  chosen  to  supply  the  place  made 
vacant  by  his  decease.  Church  and  town  were  greatly  afflicted  by  his 
loss,  and  long  cheiished  his  memory — the  former  voting  in  later  and 
less  prosperous  times,  to  return  to  the  same  rules  of  order  and  disci- 
pline that  governed  them  in  Mr.  Hale’s  day.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  during  his 
ministry.  His  tombstone  thus  commemorates  him  : — 

“ Here  lies  the  remains  of  Rev.  Mr.  James  Hale,  the  first  Pastor  of  the  Church 
ill  Ashford,  and  husband  of  Mad.  Sarah  Hale.  He  left  earth  for  heaven  (as  we 
trust)  in  ye  58th  year  of  his  age.  November  22,  1742.  Here  lies  a friend  of 
Christ  and  of  his  people’s,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 

L(!t  all  that  loved  the  iiiau  these  lines  present, 

Follow  his  laith  in  Christ  and  of  all  their  sins  repent.” 

The  appointed  committee — Robert  Knowlton,  Joseph  Whiton  and 
John  Smith — were  directed,  first,  “ to  pray  the  Reverend  Elders  of  the 
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County  Association  to  preach  each  Sabbatli  upon  the  Widow  Hale’s 
account,  and  then  to  take  advice  and  agree  with  a man  that  is  likely  to  be 
onr  minister,”  The  first  and  only  candidate,  ai)parently,  was  Mr.  John 
Bass  of  Braintree,  a Harvard  graduate  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Doc- 
trinal points  were  then  exciting  much  interest  and  discussion.  In  April, 
1743,  a committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  cliurcb,  “ to  treat  with 
Mr,  John  Bass  about  his  principles  and  discipline.”  These  were  so  far 
satisfactory  that  forty-four  of  the  brethren  voted  to  call  him  to  become 
their  pastor;  twenty-one  “wished  a longer  time  to  hear  and  be 
acquainted  with  him.”  The  town,  by  a vote  of  eighty-three,  united  in 
the  call  given  by  the  majority  of  the  church,  offering  £204  salary,  and 
£400 — old  tenor  bills — in  settlement.  This  offer  was  annulled,  and  salary 
stated  as  silver  at  26s.  8d.  per  ounce.  Mr.  Bass  accepted  the  call,  and  a 
day  was  a})})ointed  for  ordination.  A minority  of  the  church,  however, 
distrusted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  candidate  and  applied  to  the  County 
Association  for  liberty  to  have  a hearing  in  these  matters  of  uneasiness 
before  the  Consociation,  but  were  advised  to  refer  them  to  the  ordain- 
ing council.  On  the  appointed  day — September  7,  1743 — “ a vast 
concourse  of  people”  assembled.  The  day  being  warm  and  the 
meeting-house  small,  the  services  were  held  on  the  green.  The  ortho- 
doxy of  Mr,  Bass  was  established  in  the  judgment  of  the  council,  by 
an  examination  of  his  sermons,  though,  as  he  afterwards  said,  some 
present  “ would  have  rejoiced  in  his  overthrow.”  A sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Hancock  of  Braintree  “ on  the  danger  of 
an  unqualified  ministry.”  Mr.  Stiles  of  Woodstock  offered  the 
ordaining  prayer.  Mr.  Williams  of  Pomfret  gave  tlie  charge  ; Mr. 
Cabot  of  Thompson  the  right  hand  of  fellowship — and  thus  Ashford 
received  its  second  minister. 


The  Windham  C^ounty  Association,  during  these  years,  was  a very 
influential  body,  wielding  with  much  energy  and  ability  the  ample 
ecclesiastic  powei’s  with  which  it  was  invested  by  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment. 

Its  stated  meetings  were  usually  attended  by  all  the  ministers  within 
the  county  limits,  and  many  doubtful  questions  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, of  more  or  less  importance,  were  settled  by  this  tribunal.  In 
1729,  it  was  called  upon  to  decide — 

“ Whether  a person  refusiiTU’  to  sit  in  the  place  where  he  has  been  regularly 
seated  in  the  house  of  God,  and  publicly  jostling  and  interrupting  others  from 
sitting  in  the  phice  where  they  be  seated,  be  a censurable  fault?” 

“ Answer.  That  barely  refusing  to  sit  in  the  place  appointed,  although 
ordinarily  a fault,  is  not  a censurable  one,  but  for  one  to  publicly  contend  or 
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jostle  with  others  for  a seat,  is  a fault  that  ought  to  be  prudently  testified 
against — and  if  after  suitable  efforts  he  continues  obstinate,  he  is  censurable.” 

Again  tliey  are  asked — 

What  method  shall  be  taken  with  a person  that  has  joined  one  of  our 
churches  in  full  communion,  and  turns  Ana-baptist  and  is  dipped,  and  refuses 
to  come  to  communion  in  one  of  our  churches,  declaring  them  not  true 
churches  ?” 

“ Answer.  Take  pains  to  recover  such  from  error,  but  if  all  prove  inef- 
fectual, the  minister  is  publicly  to  bear  testimony  against  his  errors  and  declare 
the  church  discharged  from  any  particular  relation  to,  or  care  of  said  person.” 

“ Query.  Whether  a person  scrupling  inhint  baptism  and  apprehending 
the  mode  of  dipping  to  be  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  be  alone  sufficient  bar 
to  communion  in  our  churches?” 

“Answer.  No.” 

“Query.  Should  confessions  of  public  scandal  be  made  before  the  whole 
congregation,  or  members  in  full  communion  only?” 

“ Answer.  Before  the  whole  congregation.” 

“ Query.  If  a number  of  Ana-baptists  desire  the  settled  pastor  of  the 
church  where  they  live  to  give  liberty  to  a minister  of  their  own  persuasion  to 
preach  to  them,  what  shall  be  done?” 

“Answer.  It  is  prudence  on  such  an  application  to  allow  such  persons  to 
have  a minister  of  their  own  persuasiou  if  he  is  satisfled  such  minister  is 
orthodox  except  in  the  article  of  baptism,  and  of  competent  knowledge  and 
regularly  introduced  according  to  the  Baptist  custom,  so  long  as  such  Baptist 
preaches  the  great  and  important  doctrines  of  religion  and  does  not  spend  his 
time  and  discourses  in  making  a party  and  turning  people’s  minds  from  the 
belief  in  infant  baptism  and  the  mode  used  ordinarily  among  us — but  if  this 
appears  to  be  his  design,  think  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  religion  nor  the 
prudence  of  a minister,  to  consent  to  it.” 

With  regard  to  its  own  ministry  the  Association  was  strict  and 
exacting,  requiring  every  candidate — “some  time  between  his  giving  his 
answer  to  settle  in  any  place  and  the  fast  before  ordination  ” — to  appear 
before  it  and  give  satisfaction  as  to  his  abilities  and  qualifications  for 
the  ministerial  work,  and  allowing  no  minister  to  occupy  any  pulpit 
within  its  limits,  or  unite  with  its  membership,  without  ample  evidence 
of  his  ministerial  character  and  standing.  These  precautions  and 
watchfulness  were  not  unnecessary.  Its  first  licentiate,  Seth  Paine, 
was  soon  rebuked  for  improper  expressions  and  suspended  from 
preaching.  Charges  were  next  alleged  against  a minister  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, “ of  drinking  to  excess  and  indecent  jesting,”  and  after 
repeated  trials  and  warnings,  he,  too,  was  suspended  from  office  “ for 
drunkenness  and  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  vain  and  obscene  discourse.” 
Sentences  of  deposition  upon  the  Reverends  John  Fisk  and  Samuel 
Wadsworth,  for  causes  previously  detailed,  were  also  passed  by  the 
Association.  Judgment  in  the  case  of  a once-honored  deacon  of  one  of 
the  churches,  “ suspended  from  the  enjoyment  of  special  ordinances  on 
a conviction  of  excessive  drinking,”  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  a 
“ council  of  Consociation.”  These  councils  of  ministers  and  messen- 
gers from  the  several  churches  were  held  whenever  occasion  called 
them,  but  no  continuous  record  of  their  meetings  and  proceedings  w^as 
preserved. 
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It  is  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  growth 
of  Windham  County  during  its  first  twenty  years.  Its  population 
increased  steadily,  and  its  resources  were  proportionably  developed. 
New  land  was  cleared  and  farms  brought  under  better  cultivation.  In  the 
social  condition  of  the  inhabitants  there  was  probably  a gradual  improve- 
ment but  no  marked  change,  except  perhaps  in  Windham  Green  and  other 
favored  localities.  One  township  only  was  added  during  this  period — 
the  teriitory  north  of  Ashford  and  west  of  Woodstock,  incorporated 
in  1734,  as  the  town  of  Union.  Nineteen  families  had  settled  in  this 
territory,  mostly  emigrants  from  other  towns  in  Windham  County. 
Other  settlers  soon  followed  them,  and  in  1738  a church  was  organized, 
not  apparently  connected  with  the  Windham  County  Association. 
Religious  societies  were  set  off  and  incorporated  during  these  twenty 
years  in  the  east  part  of  Windham,  west  part  of  Woodstock,  south 
part  of  Pom  fret,  and  north  and  south  sections  of  Killingly,  and 
churches  formed  in  each  society.  The  changes  and  divisions  wrought 
in  the  churches  of  Windham  County  by  the  Separate  Movement, 
developed  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  will  be  fully  detailed  in 
succeeding  pages. 


BOOK  III 


THE  SEPARATE  MOVEMENT.  1740-60. 


I. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  CHURCHES.  GREAT  REVIVAL. 
GREAT  EXCESSES. 

The  early  religious  developments  within  Windham  County  were  in 
no  respect  unusual  or  remarkable.  The  several  towns  “ had 
settled  the  worship  of  God  ” according  to  the  form  and  order  prescribed 
by  the  Government  of  Connecticut.  The  parish  system  had  been 
rigorously  carried  out.  Every  town  comprised  one  or  more  religious 
societies  ; every  citizen  of  a town  was  a member  of  this  society,  assessed 
by  law  for  the  support  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  institutions.  Sober 
dissenters  could  be  released  from  this  tax  by  a certificate  of  member- 
ship from  some  accessible  religious  society  of  their  own  order,  but  only 
a few  Baptists  and  one  or  two  Quakers  had  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  of  Windham  County 
supported  “the  standing  order  ” with  apparent  heartiness  and  cordiality. 
Quarrels  touching  parish  bounds  and  meeting-house  locations  had  often 
arisen,  but  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  there  was  apparently 
great  unanimity.  The  Saybrook  Platform,  though  distasteful  to  some 
of  the  churches,  was  not  formally  repudiated  by  them.  The  ministers 
were  joined  together  in  friendly  and  formal  Association.  The  Con- 
sociated  churches  also  walked  together  in  peace  and  concord,  growing 
in  numbers  with  the  growth  of  their  respective  towns,  and  enjoying 
for  many  years  much  outward  prosperity. 

Whether  the  inward  religious  life  kept  pace  with  this  fair  outward 
seeming  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  According  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  historians,  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
marked  by  great  spiritual  declension  throughout  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  religious  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  early  Puritans  had 
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given  place  to  coldness,  deadness  and  formalism.  In  giving  up  their 
independent  self-government,  the  churches  had  lost  much  of  their 
primitive  life  and  fervor.  Uniformity  had  been  gained  at  the  ex])ense 
of  spii  ituality.  Religions  institutions  were  more  prized  than  religion. 
Unconverted  men  had  been  allowed  to  share  in  the  privileges  of 
believers.  The  outward  form  of  worship  was  maintained  by  penal  enact- 
ments, and  true,  inward  spiritual  devotion  less  ])racticed  and  regarded. 

That  the  Windham  churches  with  all  their  apparent  jirosperity,  shared 
in  the  prevailing  declension  of  the  time,  is  quite  probable.  They 
allowed  the  half-way  covenant ; they  submitted  to  religious  restrictions  ; 
they  quarreled  shamelessly  on  matters  of  little  inqjort.  Their  very 
unity  and  harmony  in  religious  belief  and  doctrine  may  liave  pi'oceeded 
from  a lack  of  vitality.  Receiving  without  questioning  “the  traditions 
of  the  fathers,”  they  may  not  have  cared  enough  about  these  points  to 
quarrel  over  them.  But  whatevei*  the  true  state  of  religion  in  the 
days  just  reviewed  by  us,  there  is  abumhmt  evidence  of  a low  state  of 
morality.  Within  a few  years,  three  Windham  County  ministers  were 
deposed  from  the  ministerial  office  on  charge  of  scandalous  offences  ; 
a young  licentiate  was  forbidden  to  preach  because  of  improper  con- 
duct and  contumacy  ; a deacon  was  suspended  from  communion  with 
the  church  “on  conviction  of  excessive  drinking;  ” a woman  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  child-murder  ; one  })rominent  phy- 
sician was  convicted  of  complicity  in  a kindred  crime,  and  another 
walked  the  streets  with  a brand  upon  his  forehead  and  a halter  around 
his  neck.  Scarce  a communion  season  was  observed  in  any  of  these 
churches  without  the  appearing  of  one,  and  often  several,  church  mem- 
bers, to  make  public  confession  of  some  breach  of  morality.  Scan- 
dalous charges  against  brethren  of  these  churches  were  bi'ought  before 
every  meeting  of  Association,  and  women  were  sentenced  to  fines, 
imprisonments  and  whipping  at  every  session  of  the  Court  for  gross 
and  open  immorality.  That  very  (dose  scrutiny  was  maintained,  and 
very  great  severity  exei-cised  in  those  days  is  admitted,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  was  great  need  of  scrutiny  and  severity. 

The  great  religious  declension  was  followed  by  a greater  upidsing. 
The  religious  movement  initiated  by  the  preaching  of  Edwards  and 
Whitefield,  swept  through  the  land,  awakening  multitudes  to  new 
spiritual  life.  As  Windham  had  shared  in  the  declension,  she  now 
participated  in  the  revival.  Whether  the  work  was  first  begun  throng!) 
the  preaching  of  neighboring  revivalists — Wheelock  of  Lebanon, 
Pomeroy  of  Hebron  and  Parsons  of  Lyme — or  whether  it  broke  out 
spontaneously  and  almost  simultaneou-dy  in  the  several  towns,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  At  a very  early  period  in  the  awakening,  a 
deep  religious  interest  pervaded  these  churches  and  communities. 
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Professing  Christians  were  aroused  and  quickened,  and  great  numbers 
without  the  church  ho})efnlly  converted.  This  religious  concern  “did 
in  many  parishes  run  swiftly  through  most  of  the  families,  and  there  was 
scarce  a sermon  preached  but  was  blessed  for  some  time  to  promote 
this  work.”  In  1741,  and  several  subsequent  years,  every  church  in  the 
County  received  large  accessions  to  its  membership.  The  ministers 
were  at  first  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  by  this  new  interest  in 
religion,  and  labored  earnestly  to  promote  it,  till  alarmed  by  certain 
extraordinary  developments.  Itinerant  preachers  ran  from  town  to 
town,  exciting  their  hearers  into  a state  of  frenzied  enthusiasm.  The 
spirit  that  seized  many  communities  seemed  more  like  intoxication  than 
inspiration.  Religious  meetings,  hitherto  conducted  with  such  sobriety 
and  decorum,  were  now  diversified  with  groans,  shrieks,  shouts  and 
other  violent  demonstrations.  Paintings  and  convulsions  during  these 
services  were  common.  Some  lay  prostrate  for  hours  as  if  struck  with 
death  and  others  declared  themselves  torn  and  possessed  with  devils. 
“ So  terrible  and  affecting  were  the  outcries  at  some  of  these  meetings 
that  the  noise  thereof  was  heard  for  more  than  a mile,  seeming  more 
like  the  infernal  regions  than  the  place  of  worshipping  the  God  of 
Heaven.”  The  rulers  in  Church  and  State  were  horror-struck  by  these 
fanatical  out-breaks  and  attempted  to  suppress  them  by  legal  enact- 
ments. The  Toleration  Act  was  repealed  and  made  void,  and  liberty 
of  speech  restricted  to  the  settled  pastors  of  parishes.  These  severe 
measures  only  arrayed  the  friends  and  subjects  of  the  Revival  against 
the  Church  establishment  and  Government  of  Connecticut,  and 
increased  the  tumults  and  disorders.  Parties  were  formed  in  every 
community,  waging  deadly  war  against  each  other.  The  anti- 
Re  vivalists  declared  that  a work  accompanied  by  such  excesses  and 
unseemly  manifestations  must  be  of  the  devil ; the  Revivalists  or  New 
Lights,  as  they  were  called,  denounced  the  Established  Church  as 
Anti-Christ  and  Babylon.  Churches,  neighborhoods  and  families  were 
divided.  In  Windham  County,  the  contest  for  various  causes  was 
unusually  bitter  and  protracted.  Its  early  peace  and  harmony  were 
succeeded  by  strife,  confusion  and  anarchy.  Its  churches,  previously 
so  harmonious,  were  split  in  factions  or  wholly  rent  asunder,  and  its 
inhabitants,  so  long  one  in  speech  and  sentiment,  were  scattered  and 
divided  like  those  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  progress  and  result  of 
this  great  movement  can  be  best  seen  by  following  the  particular 
churches  through  this  crisis. 
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WHEELOCK’S  TOUH.  KEVIVAL  IN  CANTERBURY.  LEGISLATIVE 
ACT.  DISTURBANCES.  IMPRISONMENT  OF  ELISHA  PAINE. 


IHE  first  distinct  glimpse  of  the  revival  within  Windham  County 


J-  limits  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  of  Lebanon — one 
of  its  most  zealous  and  successful  promoters — in  his  account  of  a tour 
through  this  section  to  Providence  and  Boston.  He  reached  Plainfield, 
October  20,  1741,  arose  before  day  next  morning,  and  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Coit  and  other  friends  rode  on  to  Voluntown,  where  Mr.  Dorrance 
courteously  received  and  entertained  them.  A great  work  was  already 
in  progress  in  this  town  and  many  had  been  hopefully  converted. 
Young  Mr.  Gideon  Mills  was  then  preaching.  A public  religious 
service  was  held  at  ten  A.  M.  Mr.  Mills  preached  well ; Mr.  Wheelock 
followed  him.  Mr.  Wheelock  reports  “ a great  work  in  this  town,  but 
more  of  the  footsteps  of  Satan  than  in  any  place  I have  yet  been  in  ; 
the  zeal  of  some  too  furious ; they  tell  of  many  visions,  revelations  and 
many  strong  impressions  upon  the  imagination.  . . Satan  is  using  many 
artful  wiles  to  put  a stop  to  the  work  of  God  in  this  place.”  At  a 
conference  meeting  at  night,  Mr.  Wheelock  warned  his  hearers  against 
these  devices  of  Satan  and  heard  the  accounts  of  a number  of  new 


converts. 


October  22,  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  day  on  the  Provi- 
dence road,  “ by  Mr.  John  Smith’s  barn.”  Mr.  Wheelock  “preached 
twice  with  enlargement  ” to  very  great  assemblies.  “ Many  cried  out ; 
many  stood  trembling ; the  whole  assembly  very  solemn  and  much 
affection  ; four  or  five  converted.”  Next  morning,  at  seven,  he  left 
Voluntown,  “accompanied  by  a great  number  of  wounded  and  com- 
forted.” These  impressible  Voluntown  people  were  loth  to  part  with 
the  faithful  messenger,  and  a great  company  of  them  followed  on  to 
Scituate  and  Providence,  joining  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  and  listen- 
to  the  fervid  exhortation.s.  The  isolated  position  of  this  people,  their 
religious  restrictions  and  suspicion  of  latent  “Presbyterianism”  in. 
their  own  minister,  made  them  peculiarly  open  to  exciting  influences, 
and  those  Satanic  devices  so  deplored  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  but  even 
there  many  lives  had  been  reformed  and  a large  number  added  to  the 
church. 

The  church  in  Canterbury,  reduced  by  its  long  meeting-house  contro- 
versy and  the  defection  of  its  minister  to  a very  low  spiritual  state, 
was  one  of  the  first  awakened  by  the  Revival.  No  stated  minister  had 
been  procured,  and  Mr.  Buel — a noted  Revivalist — is  said  to  have 
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labored  there  with  other  “ supplies”  and  candidates.  Foremost  among 
those  revived  and  strengthened  by  the  new  religious  interest  were 
Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine,  converted  twenty  years  before  in  the 
revival  at  Windham.  They  were  now  in  middle  life,  active  and 
influential  in  church  and  town.  Elisha  was  a man  of  unusual  breadth 
and  force  of  chai’acter,  a successful  practitioner  in  law,  and  universally 
conceded  “ to  have  the  best  sense  of  any  one  in  those  i)arts.”  Of  a 
speculative  and  inquiring  mind  and  remarkably  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit,  he  early  “ had  the  curiosity  to  hear  all  the  ditferent  worships 
in  New  England  and  inquired  into  their  principles  and  observed  their 
behavior  both  in  and  out  of  their  worship,”  but  had  seen  so  little  of  the 
power  of  godliness  in  any  of  them  that  he  had  feared  “ that  the  true 
religion  was  not  in  the  land,”  but  now  that  dee})er  convictions  seized 
him,  he  saw  that  “let  who  would  be  of  the  true  religion,  his  was  of  no 
value.”  The  great  religious  impulse  simultaneously  moving  so  many 
hearts  appeared  to  him  a genuine  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
after  a sharp  spiritual  contlict  he  yielded  himself  to  its  intluence,  and 
with  deeper  experience  and  stronger  faith,  consecrated  himself  anew 
to  the  Christian  life  and  service.  Ilis  brother  Solomon,  his  inferior  in 
ability  and  sound  judgment,  was  equally  earnest  in  piety.  Many 
leading  members  of  the  Canterbury  church  were  aroused  to  new 
interest.  Obadiah  Johnson,  father  and  son,  with  their  families.  Deacon 
Timothy  Backus,  Josiah  Cleveland  and  many  others,  were  active  in 
promoting  the  work.  Many  of  the  children  and  youth  of  these  families 
were  converted  and  brought  into  the  chui*ch.  A note  from  the  school- 
master— Mr.  Bartlett — to  Solomon  Paine  upon  one  occasion,  begs  him 
to  come  to  the  school-house  “ before  the  sun  an  hour  high,  for  it  seems 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  in  some  small  degree  at  work  with  some  of 
the  children.  Lydia  Johnson  seems  to  be  under  conviction,  so  that 
some  parts  of  the  day  she  cannot  follow  her  writing ; others  seem  to 
be  moved  upon,  which  appears  by  their  weeping.  I desire  you  to  come 
as  soon  as  you  can  . . your  heart  lifting  up  to  God  for  a shaking 

among  the  dry  bones.” 

Among  these  youthful  converts  were  the  children  of  Josiah  Cleve- 
land. Mrs.  Cleveland  was  sister  of  the  Paines,  and,  like  them,  deeply 
interested  in  the  Revival.  Her  son  John  united  with  the  Canterbury 
church  ill  1740,  and  entered  Yale  College  in  1741.  During  the 
following  winter,  he  hears  “heavenly  news  from  Canterbury.”  A 
work  of  grace  had  gone  through  his  father’s  family ; his  brother 
Ebenezer  and  sisters  are  converted  ; his  father’s  house  has  become  a 
little  Bethel.  A journal  kept  by  the  young  collegiate  in  the  spring 
vacation  of  1742,  gives  a glimpse  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this 
date.  At  first  young  Cleveland,  who  reports  himself  in  a cold  and 
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backward  state,  is  “ something  distressed  to  see  the  great  joy  of  his 
mother,  brothers  and' sisters.”  He  never  saw  such  a meeting  ; fears  he 
is  losing  his  convictions.  Mr.  Mills  was  then  supplying  the  pulpit : 
meetings  were  held  every  afternoon  and  evening  in  ditferent  parts  of 
the  town.  The  school-master — Sir  Lewis — and  other  college  graduates 
were  active  in  labors  and  exhortations.  In  the  absence  of  a stated 
minister,  the  brethren  of  the  church  had  assumed  more  liberty  than 
was  usual  at  that  period,  and  were  accustomed  to  pray  and  exhort  at 
these  meetings. 

“ April  5.  John  Cleveland  attends  a meeting  at  Captain  Brown’s.  Full 
attendance.  6.  Rides  with  his  father  to  his  brother  Josiah’s,  in  Mr.  Avery’s 
society.  A meeting  in  the  eve,  many  filled.  7.  Fast-day.  Mr.  Avery  preached. 

8.  Brother  Josiah  relates  his  experience.  9.  A meeting  at  Grand-mother 
Paine’s.  Christians  useful.  12.  Went  down  into  town.  This  night,  Mills 
preached;  had  some  inquirers.  We  had  some  of  us  a very  live  meeting. 
Tarried  at  Uncle  Solomon  Paine’s.  13.  Talked  with  Uncle  Solomon  about 
religion.  He  related  his  experience.  This  afternoon  Mills  preached.  His 
words  seemed  to  have  a very  great  effect  upon  the  audience.  I was  distrest, 
but  others  more  so.  There  was  a great  stir  indeed.  14.  This  morning,  Mr. 
Baker  preached  at  Uncle  Johnson’s.  Some  seemed  to  be  alive  and  some  dead. 
After  sermon,  a company  of  us  went  to  Neweiit  to  hear  Mr.  Meachem  [of 
Coventry]  and  Sir  Judd.  Something  of  a stir,  and  some  very  bold  opposers. 
15.  Rode  with  Mr.  Meachem  and  Uncle  Elisha  Paine  to  the  West  Farms. 
Meachem  preached.  Considerable  stir.  18.  Mills  preached.  Brother  Ebe- 
nezer  taken  into  the  church.  19.  Attends  the  Lower  End  meeting.  Sir  Lewis 
did  well,  and  they  were  all  filled.  21.  A meeting  at  Uncle  Elisha  Paine’s.  22. 
My  father  relates  his  experience.  23.  Mills  preached.  Walk  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford among  the  hills  to  pray.  Heard  of  a bird’s  crowing  before  a man’s  door 
at  Saybrook.,  24.  Hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Adams.  25.  Mills 
preached.  Sir  Judd  is  to  preach  at  Plainfield.  26.  Spend  the  forenoon  in  the 
mill-house  in  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  the  afternoon.  Mills  gave 
a funeral  discourse  on  Samuel  Adams.  The  children  of  God  were  very  live  at 
the  funeral.  A spirit  of  exhortation  was  poured  down  upon  them.  Two  per- 
sons were  struck  into  conviction.  27.  Exceeding  full  of  the  spirit;  people 
had  a brave  meeting.  28.  Went  to  hear  Mr.  Mills.  29.  Spent  the  forenoon 
at  Obadiah  Johnson’s  and  in  traveling,  talking  with  various  people.  30.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  preached.  A company  went  out  to  Henry  Cleveland’s,  and  had  a 
considerable  meeting.  A great  revival  there.  May  1.  Went  with  Sir  Lewis 
and  others  to  Mr.  Avery’s.  2.  Mr.  Avery  preached.  Widow  Spalding  came 
out,  full  of  joy.  3.  Went  to  the  trooping,  and  staid  a few  minutes.  4.  Went 
to  Preston,  where  Mr.  Mosely  [of  Canada  Parish]  preached.  Considerable 
stir.  Some  distressed  and  some  rejoicing.  6.  Mr.  Mosely  preached  exceed- 
ing well,  from  Luke  xxii ; 48.  Revival  among  Christians,  and  a stir  among 
sinners.  7.  Mr.  Mosely  preached  from  Hebrews  ; ‘ Wherefore  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
saith.  Harden  not  your  hearts.’  Then,  Mr.  Mills  preached  from  Malachi  ii : 7. 

9.  Sabbath.  Mr.  Mills  preached  all  day,  considerably  well.  This  day,  old 
Chulfery  was  struck  into  convictions  while  Solomon  Paine  was  exhorting  him. 

10.  Went  to  Woodstock  to  visit  class-mates.  Had  a great  contest  at  night 
with  Joseph  Morse  and  one  Childs  concerning  the  worship  of  God.  11.  Went 
to  see  .John  Morse ; called  at  Joshua  Chandler’s  where  they  sang  a hymn.” 

Great  religious  interest  and  activity  are  indicated  by  tins  report  with 
a tendency  to  entlinsiasin  and  extravagance,  but  no  flagrant  excesses  nor 
opposition  and  division  in  the  church  are  yet  manifest.  Religion  was 
evidently  the  dominant  theme  and  the  church  warmly  engaged  in 
Christian  labor.  Quite  probably  there  was  even  then  a moderate  party 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  revival,  but  the  only  discernible  symptom 
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of  any  lack  of  liarniony  at  tliis  period  was  their  inability  to  unite 
in  choice  of  a minister.  As  the  church  had  ncYcr  formally  accepted 
Saybrook  Platform,  and  some  of  its  members  were  extremely  o])posed 
to  it,  they  were  anxious  to  ascei'tain  and  settle  their  status  with  regard 
to  government.  Deacons  Backus  and  Brown,  with  Colonel  John  Dyer, 
Elisha  Paine  and  Obadiah  Johnson  were  accoj'dingly  appointed  a com- 
mittee, “ to  search  into  the  former  constitution  of  the  church  and 
make  return,”  and  were  now  engaged  in  this  investigation. 

The  legislative  enactments  of  May,  1742,  wholly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  The  Gov^ernment  of  Connecticut,  alarmed  by  the  growing 
disorders,  had  convened,  at  its  own  expense,  in  Guilford,  the  preceding 
autumn,  a General  Consociation  of  churches,  “ for  the  accommodation  of 
difficulties,  settling  peace,  love  and  charity,  and  promoting  the  interests 
of  vital  religion.”  That  body  attributed  the  increasing  excesses  and 
disorders  mainly  to  the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  itinerants  and  ex- 
horters,  and  declared,  “That  for  a minister  to  enter  another  minister’s 
parish,  and  preach  or  administer  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  without  the 
consent  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  settled  minister  of  the  parish,  is 
disorderly.”  To  prevent  such  intrusions  and  the  intermeddling  of  any 
Association  with  affairs,  which  by  the  Saybrook  Platform  belonged 
properly  to  another,  the  General  Assembly,  at  its  following  session, 
passed  “An  Act  for  regulating  abuses  and  correcting  disorders  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.”  This  act  provided  : — 

I.  That  if  any  ordained  minister  or  person  licensed  to  preach  should  preach 
or  exhort  in  any  parish  not  immediately  under  his  charj^e,  without  express 
invitation  from  the  minister  or  lawful  authority  of  such  parish,  he  should 
forfeit  the  benetit  of  the  Colonial  law  made  for  the  support  of  the  gospel 
ministry. 

II.  That  a member  of  any  particular  Association  of  ministers  who  should 
undertake  to  examine  or  license  any  candidate  for  the  ministry  within  the 
province  of  any  other  Association,  should  also  lose  the  benelit  of  the  law  for 
his  support. 

III.  That  if  any  minister  should  presume  to  preach  in  any  parish  not  under 
his  immediate  care,  without  lawful  permission,  the  minister  on  whom  he  had 
intruded  should.give  information  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  where 
such  offending  minister  belonged,  and  no  officer  should  sign  a warrant  for  the 
collecting  any  minister’s  rate  without  first  receiving  a certificate  from  the 
clerk  of  the  parish  that  no  such  information  had  been  received. 

IV.  That  any  person  whatsoever,  not  a settled  and  ordained  minister,  who 
should  go  into  any  parish  and,  without  express  invitation  from  the  minister 
or  constituted  authorities,  publicly  preach  and  exhort,  upon  complaint  being 
made,  should  be  bound  to  his  peaceable  and  good  behavior  until  the  next 
County  Court  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  ; the  Court,  if  they  saw  meet, 
further  binding  the  persons  offending  at  their  pleasure. 

V.  That  any  foreigner  or  stranger,  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  colony, 
ordained,  licensed  or  otherwise,  who  should  presume  to  preach,  teach  or 
publicly  exhort  in  any  town  or  society  within  Connecticut  Colony,  without 
lawful  permission  from  the  minister  or  major  part  of  the  church,  should  “ be 
sent  (as  a vagrant  person),  by  warnuit  from  any  one  assistant  or  justice  of 
the  peace,  from  constable  to  constable,  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  Colony.” 

This  arbitrary  Act  excited  great  debate  and  opposition,  and  only 
aggravated  the  evils  it  sought  to  restrain.  Friends  ot  the  Revival, 
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awakened  Christians  and  new  converts,  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  liad  tnade  them  free,  found  themselves  restricted  in  their 
deai’est  privileges.  Those  precious  Evangelists  and  exhorters  who  had 
so  refreshed  and  comforted  their  souls,  were  to  a great  degree  excluded 
from  their  pulpits.  Free  religious  conferences  like  those  previously 
enjoyed  in  Canterbury  were  no  longer  ])ossible.  Fervent  laymen  had 
no  right  to  speak  in  such  meetings  without  permission  from  constituted 
authority.  Informal  interchanges  between  Christians  of  adjoining 
parishes  were  now  unlawful.  The  brethren  in  Canterbury,  who  had 
enjoyed  such  unusual  liberty,  wholly  refused  to  submit  to  this  yoke  of 
bondage.  They  listened  to  itinerants,  held  their  accustomed  meetings, 
and  continued  to  pray  and  exhort  without  regard  to  the  new  enactment. 
Colonel  Dyer,  with  a few  followers,  supported  the  Government,  and 
protested  against  these  unlawful  meetings,  but  his  remonstrance  was 
unavailing.  Their  right  to  speak  and  pray  when  they  chose  was  loudly 
maintained  by  the  rebellious  Revivalists.  Their  meetings  became  more 
turbulent  and  disorderly.  Fierce  denunciations  of  the  Government 
and  the  new  law  were  mingled  with  their  exhortations.  The  ministers 
who  submitted  to  this  law  were  denounced  and  repudiated.  The  friends 
of  the  Government  banded  themselves  more  strongly  together,  and 
attempted  to  su])press  these  meetings  by  the  civil  power  with  which 
they  were  invested.  Those  religious  gatherings,  in  which  a few  months 
previous  all  had  united  with  such  apparent  love  and  harmony,  were 
now  lawless  and  disorderly  conventicles,  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
interrupted  and  dispersed  by  the  warrant  of  the  constable.  The 
Revival  party  was  thus  thrown  into  open  collision  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony,  and  strife  and  division  were  rapidly  fomented. 
Ministers  recommended  or  procured  by  one  party  were  rejected  by  the 
other,  and  the  pi'ospect  of  renewed  settlement  in  gospel  order  and 
ordinances  became  very  doubtful.  So  notorious  were  the  disturbances 
in  church  and  town,  that  reports  of  them  found  their  way  into  the 
newspa[)ers.  “A  gentleman  of  veracity  ” thus  writes  to  the  Boston 
Gazette 

“ Dec.  16,  1742.  Canterbury  is  in  worse  confusion  than  ever.  Their  minis- 
ter has  left  them,  and  they  grow  more  noisy  and  boisterous  so  that  they  can 
get  no  minister  to  preach  to  them  yet.  Colonel  Dyer  exerted  his  authority 
among  them  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  endeavoring  to  still  them  when  many  were 
exhorting  and  making  a great  hubbub,  and  ordered  the  constable  to  do  his 
office,  but  they  replied,  ‘Get  thee  beliind  me,  Satan!’  and  the  noise  and 
tumult  increased  to  such  a degree,  for  above  an  hour,  that  the  exhorter  could 
not  begin  his  exercise.  Lawyer  Paine  has  set  up  for  a preacher  . . . and 

makes  it  his  business  to  go  from  house  to  house  and  town  to  town  to  gain 
proselytes  to  this  new  religion.  Consequences  are  much  feared.” 

«•  Elisha  Paine  had,  indeed,  as  above-reported,  now  taken  the  field  as  a 
public  exhorter.  In  the  preceding  summer  he  had  received,  as  he 
believed,  a divine  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  after  much  prayer  and 
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self-exaininatioii  apjilierl  to  some  of  tlie  neighboring  ministers  for 
approbation,  and  was  told  tliat  he  could  not  receiv^e  a regular  license  to 
])reach  without  subscribing  to  the  Saybrook  Platform  as  the  Ecclesi- 
astic Constitution  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Paine  had  always  opposed  this 
Platform,  as  claiming  powers  unwarranted  by  Scri[)ture,  and  recent 
developments  had  strengthened  his  dislike  and  opposition.  Further 
reflection  satisfied  him  tliat  his  own  internal  call  was  a far  more  valid 
commission  than  a license  conferred  by  an  unscidptural  Association,  and 
he  commenced  preaching  from  house  to  house,  and  then  from  town  to 
town,  without  tlie  sanction  of  any  ecclesiastic  authority.  Crossing  the 
Colony  bounds  into  Woodstock,  PAbruaiy  19,  1743,  he  attempted  to 
hold  a meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Morse,  flearing  of  the  intru- 
sion, Constable  Wright  was  sent  to  arrest  him.  He  was  allowed  to 
sing  the  23d  Psalm,  and  then  carried  before  Colonel  Ch;indler,  who  had 
issued  the  warrant,  expecting  him  to  give  bonds  and  be  speedily 
released.  It  not  being  clear  to  him  to  give  such  bond,  he  was  sent  to 
W'orcester,  where  John  Chandler,  Jun.  also  offered  to  take  bond, 
according  to  the  warrant.  Paine  desired  until  morning  to  consider  the 
proposal,  but  after  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow  “ had  such  a 
sense  of  the  contempt  that  was  cast  upon  the  truths  of  God’s  Word 
by  the  warrant  ” that  he  could  not  give  bond,  and  so  was  committed 
“ unto  the  dirtiest  prison  ” he  ever  saw.  He  begged  a broom,  and 
swept  a place  to  walk  in,  and  exjierienced  the  sweetest  contentment  in 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Colonel  Ward  and  many  others 
offered  to  be  his  bail,'“  but  conscience  forbade  a comjfliance.” 

Mr.  Paine  remained  in  prison  till  after  his  trial  in  May,  during  which 
time  he  was  visited  by  many  ministers  and  learned  men,  striving  to 
convince  him  of  his  errors,  but  he  “ had  rather  tears  given  him  to 
weep  for  them  than  faith  to  pray  for  them.”  Many  rose  u])  against 
him,  and  “ eA^en  the  abjects  said  all  manner  of  evil  of  him,”  yet  he 
was  greatly  sustained  and  comforted.  Meetings  held  by  him,  though 
threatened  by  authority,  Avere  not  broken  up,  and  many  Avere  hopefully 
converted,  so  that  liis  bonds  fell  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  Great  symjiathy  Avas  felt  for  him  in  Canterbury  and  adjoining 
towns.  Hearing  “ that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  wronged  by  an 
unjust  presentment  ” of  his  previous  character  and  standing,  the  follow- 
ing testimony  in  his  behalf  wms  sent  by  well  known  ministers : — 

“ From  the  knowledge  we  then  had  of  him,  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  he 
was  qualified  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  And  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  give  our  testimony  for  him,  that  he  is,  so  far  as  we  know  or  have 
ever  heard,  of  a regular  (fiiristian  life  and  conversation ; and  we  esteem  him 
sound  in  the  faith,  and  of  good  understanding  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Ei.eazer  Wheelock,  Lebanon. 

Benja.aiin  Foaiekoy,  Hebron. 
Joseph  Meaciiam,  Coventry. 
S.vaiuel  Mosela”,  Canada  Parish.” 
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Lebanon,  March  10,  1743. 
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This  document  was  accompanied  by  a note  from  Mr.  Mosely,  with 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  His  brother  Solomon  and  other 
Christian  friends  visited  and  aided  him,  and  at  his  trial  in  Worcester, 
May  13,  he  was  discharged  as  having  been  imprisoned  without  law. 


III. 


RECOGNITION  OF  CAMBRIDGE  PLATFORM.  ATTEMPTS  TO  CHOOSE 
A MINISTER.  REJECTION  OF  MR.  ADAMS.  REBUKE  OF  PRO- 
TESTERS. MEETINGS  OF  CONSOCIATION  AND  COUNCIL. 


•HE  religious  controversy  in  Canterbury  was  now  assuming  a more 


definite  character,  A church-meeting  was  held,  January  27,  1743, 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  committee  of  investigation.  This  meeting 
was  legally  warned  and  fully  attended.  Deacon  Backus  was  chosen 
standing  moderator  ; Deacon  Brown,  standing  clerk.  Deacons  Backus 
and  Brown,  Colonel  Dyer,  and  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Paine,  who  had 
carefully  examined  the  records,  acts  and  votes  of  the  church,  then 
presented  this  unanimous  report : — 

“ That  ye  platform  of  church  discipline,  agreed  upon  by  ye  Synod,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1648,  consisting  of  learned  persons  from  the  four  Colonies,  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  former  and  designed  practice  of  this  church  (except  their 
having  ruling  elders  or  distinct  officers),  and  most  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.” 

This  report  was  accepted  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  church.  No 
one  pretended  at  this  meeting  that  the  Saybrook.  Platform  had  ever 
been  accepted  by  the  church,  or  was  designed  to  govern  it  in  future. 
Even  Colonel  Dyer — the  leading  opposer  to  the  Revival  party — 
admitted  that  Cambridge  Platform  was  most  agreeable  to  jts  “ former 
and  designed  practice.”  The  point  of  difference  between  the  parties 
was  the  power  allowed  by  that  Platform.  Several  persons  had  brought 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Canteibury  church,  and  were  anxious 
to  be  admitted  to  its  membership.  The  Revival  party  claimed  that 
in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Massachusetts  churches 
they  could  receive  such  persons  into  the  church  by  vote  of  a majority 
of  the  members,  in  the  absence  of  a pastor.  It  was  therefore  put  to 
vote : — 

“ That  it  is  regular  for  this  church  to  admit  persons  into  this  church  that 
are  in  full  communion  with  other  churches  and  come  regularly  to  this.”  . * 

Colonel  Dyer  and  Edward  Raynsford  protested  earnestly  against  this 
vote  as  illegal  and  revolutionary,  but  it  was  carried  by  a clear  majority. 
The  right  thus  claimed  was  speedily  exercised. 

April  !,  1743.  At  a meeting  of  the  first  church  of  Christ  in  said  town, 
Dea.  Backus  being  moderator,  Obadiah  Johnson  was  chosen  clerk.  Benajah 
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Douglas,  Salmon  Wheat,  Samuel  Parish,  Blbenezer  Bacon,  Blbenezer  Cleve- 
land, William  Pitch,  Joseph  Bacon,  Abraham  Paine,  Jun.,  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth Johnson,  all  padronsiiig  satilicnts  from  the  pastors  of  divers  churches, 
with  consent  of  the  brethren  that  they  were  in  full  commnnion  and  regular 
standing  in  said  ehiirches,  and  being  recommended  to  3’e  watch  and  care  of 
this  church,  it  was  voted.  ‘ That  they  may  be  admitted  to  all  church  privileges  « 
in  this  church.’  Also,  ‘That  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Solomon  Paine  and 
Obadiah  Johnson  be  a committee  to  discors  with  and  examen  persons  on  the 
grounds  of  their  faith  and  spirital  experences  that  manafest  their  desire  of 
joining  to  this  or  nabring  chnrches,  that  belong  to  this  society,  and  also  to 
take  care  that  proper  means  be  taken  to  reclaim  those  that  may  fall  into  and 
continue  in  open  and  scandalous  sin  or  sins,  that  do  or  may  belong  to  this 
church.’  ” 

The  rights  of  the  church  as  paramount  to  those  of  the  society  were 
next  asserted  by  the  progressive  Revivalists.  Hitherto,  they  had 
merely  objected  to  candidates  selected  by  the  society — the  society 
retorting  by  locking  the  meeting-house  against  their  favorite  exhorters — 
now  they  claimed  tiie  right  to  take  the  initiative,  choose,  call  and 
settle  a minister.  Benajah  Douglas,  one  of  the  newly-admitted  mem- 
bers, was  exceedingly  earnest  and  zealous.  He,  with  Solomon  Paine, 
Obadiah  Johnson  and  others,  in  view  of  “ the  great  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  the  church  had  long  labored  under  for  want  of  a spiritual 
pastor,  and  that  all  indeavors  in  conjunction  with  the  society  had  proved 
abortive,”  humbly  prayed — that  there  might  be  a meeting  of  the 
brethren  in  full  communion,  properly  warned,  “ that  after  asking  counsel 
of  the  Wonderful  Counsellor,  they  may,  by  direction  of  his  blessed 
Word  and  Spirit,  consider  what  may  be  done,  and  proceed  in  that 
affair  as  they  shall  find  it  their  duty,  in  order  to  procure  a pastor  to 
take  the  oversight  of  said  church,  who  is  a man  after  God’s  own 
heart.” 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  a church  meeting  for  the  object 
specified,  was  duly  warned  by  lawful  authority.  This  bold  assumption 
of  the  right  of  independent  church  government  greatly  alarmed  the 
conservative  party  in  Canterbury,  and  they  rallied  in  full  strength  to 
oppose  it.  The  meeting  was  held.  May  0,  1743,  and  largely  attended 
by  both  parties.  Colonel  Dyer,  as  leader  of  the  opposition,  attempted 
to  forestall  all  action  “ by  beginning  to  bring  arguments  and  raise 
objections,  and  assuring  the  church  they  were  wrong  in  what  they  were 
going  to  do.”  The  moderator  desired  him  to  forbear  till  after  prayer. 
One  of  the  brethren  moved,  “ That  the  church  should  join  to  ask 
counsel  of  God,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  warning,”  where- 
• upon  Colonel  Dyer,  with  a loud  voice,  bade  him  “ Hold  his  tongue  till 
he  had  done,  for  the  meeting  was  so  disorderly  and  for  contention  that 
he  would  not  join  in  prayer,  and  when  the  moderator  spake  to  the 
church  to  join  in  pi-ayer,  he,  in  a hasty  manner,  went  out.”  Returning 
after  a time,  he  found  the  church  debating  the  [)roper  steps  to  i)rociire 
a pastor,  objected  to  their  proceedings  and  declined  to  vote,  but  painted 
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at  those  who  did,  saying,  “ See  what  a small  number  there  is,  and  some 
of  them  have  no  fi'eehold  estate  and  do  they  think  to  come  begging  to 
the  society  for  that  power,  and  can  anybody  tliink  that  the  society  shall 
hear  them !”  A brother  replied,  “ That  they  were  not  about  to  beg  the 
society’s  power,  and  cited  a text  to  prove  the  church’s  power.”  “I 
wonder,”  said  the  angry  Colonel,  “ that  you  are  not  asliamed  to  talk 
so.”  '•‘Be  careful,”  was  the  reply,  “how  you  s})eak  against  it,  for  it  is 
Scripture.”  “Silence!  you  sorry  fellow!”  roared  the  Colonel.  “I 
will  have  no  exhorting  here,”  and  “ when  entreated  to  forbear,  went 
out  without  asking  leave.” 

Colonel  Dyer’s  remonstrances  were  so  far  effectual  that  a committee 
was  appointed,  “to  draw  up  something  to  lay  before  the  society,  in 
desiring  that  they  would  be  willing  that  the  church  might  nominate 
some  meet  i)erson  to  preach  in  said  society  upon  probatioip  in  order 
to  be  the  pastor  of  that  church.”  This  request,  if  })refeiTed,  was  not 
granted,  the  society  having  already  invited  Mr.  Strong  to  preach 
for  three  months,  by  the  advice  of  the  County  Association.  The 
church  continuing  its  efforts,  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  May  9, 
voted : — 

“ I.  That  we  set  apart  Wednesday,  18  of  this  instant,  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
to  humble  ourselves  before  ye  Lord,  to  seek  a right  way  to  obtain  a faithful 
gospel  minister. 

II.  That  we  send  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  of  Lebanon,  Benj.  Lord  of 
Norwich,  tiezekiah  Lord  of  Preston,  Mosely,  Wheeiock  and  VVhite  of  Wind- 
ham, to  come  to  our  assistance. 

III.  That  Captain  Johnson  and  Solomon  Paine  wate  upon  the  Rev’d  jentel- 
mean,  to  desier  their  presents  and  assistance. 

IV.  That  Capt.  Johnson  and  Solomon  Paine  waite  upon  the  society’s 
committee  for  the  keys  to  open  the  meeting-house  to  assemble  in  upon  the 
fast. 

V.  That  Deacon  Beacons,  Capt.  Johnson,  Josiah  Cleveland,  Solomon  Paine 
and  Benajah  Douglas  wate  upon  the  fore-named  rev’d  ministers  after  public 
service  to  ask  their  advice  in  respect  to  our  resetelment. 

VI.  That  Stephen  Gates  be  received  under  the  watch  and  to  ye  church  privi- 
leges of  this  church.” 

Whether  meeting-house  was  procured  and  fast  held  is  not  reported. 
Mr.  Strong  arrived,  was  heard  and  condemned.  At  a church- meeting, 
May  26,  it  was  put  to  vote : — 

“I.  Whether  they  would  improve  Mr.  Thomas  Strong  on  probation,  in 
order  to  be  pastor  of  this  church,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

II.  Whether  this  church  concur  with  the  society  in  improving  Mr.  Samuel 
Hopkins  in  supplying  the  pulpit  according  to  ye  late  vote  of  said  society, 
provided  Mr.  Strong  don’t  come  and  supply  ye  pulpit  ye  hull  term  of  time 
exprest  in  said  society  vote,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.” 

The  society  probably  refused  to  concur  with  the  church  in  improving 
Mr.  Hopkins,  and  retained  Mr.  Strong  for  the  time  specified.  Mr. 
Adams,  next  procured,  was  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  church  called 
a meeting  to  consider  his  preaching,  and  appointed  a committee  to 
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show  him  ]\is  errors.  Tlieir  rej)ort  is  subjoined  ;is  a specimen  of  the 
inqnisatorial  spirit  of  the  day,  and  tlie  recpiirements  of  tlie  Revivalists: 

“ Cantekhuky,  Sep.  7,  1743. 

To  the  Church  of  Christ  now  met  by  adjournment: — 

Dearly  Beloved  : Acccording  to  your  order,  we,  the  subscribers, 
waited  upon  Mr.  Adams,  informed  him  that  the  church  was  dissatislied,  and 
gave  him  a copy  of  the  church’s  vote  concerning  his  sermons,  I.  (Jor.  x:  31, 
and  in  answer  to  what  the  church  saith  of  the  genei-al  run  of  said  sermons  (ni 
that  they  imply  that  man  hath  a power  to  glorify  God,  not  implying  that  the 
new  birth  is  necessary)  he  saith,  ‘ That  he  was  preaching  to  Christians,  and 
they  had  passed  through  the  new  birth,  and  therefore  it  was  not  needful  to 
show  the  necessity  of  it.’  We  asked  him,  ‘ Whether  he  thought  that  all  who 
heard  him  were  such?’ 

Adams.  * No  ! but  all  that  I directed  my  discourse  to  were.’ 

Com.  ‘ It  did  not  appear  so  by  the  terms  used  in  addressing  them.’ 

A.  ‘ In  opening  the  text,  I did  show  that  the  Apostle  writ  to  the  Christians 
at  Corinih,  and  that  showed  that  I was  preaching  to  Christians.  Is  not  that 
true  ? ’ 

C.  ‘ It  is  true  the  Apostle  did  as  you  say,  but  in  your  doctrine,  the  founda- 
tion of  your  discourse,  you  address  them  under  the  general  denomination  of 
men,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Christians,  but  when  it  is  used  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction it  denotes  men  in  their  natural  estate.’ 

A.  ‘ Women  heard  me,  too,  and  you  may  say  I did  not  preach  to  theni 
because  I did  not  call  them  women.’ 

C.  ‘Preaching  up  duty  and  works  as  terms  of  life  is  dangerous.’ 

A.  ‘I  did  not  say  they  were  terms  of  life  but  what  Christians  ought  to  do 
because  they  were  redeemed,  which  I laid  down  as  an  obligation  to  obedience, 
and  also  showed  that  I was  showing  Christians  their  duty,  and  ought  they  not 
to  do  those  duties  that  I laid  down?  ’ 

C.  ‘ Many  of  them  were  duties  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  doing  of 
them  to  be  pressed  upon  Christians,  but  you  did  not  show  that  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  love  of  God  in  the  soul  were  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
glorify  God  in  doing  them.’ 

A.  ‘ I did  mention  faith  and  love,  with  several  other  things,  as  necessary.’ 

C.  ‘ But  inasmuch  as  you  put  them  with  several  other  things,  and  then  said 
that  all  or  some  of  them  were  necessary,  you  so  left  it  in  your  sermon  that 
people  might  take  the  other  and  leave  out  faith  and  love,  as  not  being  so  abso- 
lutely necessary.’ 

A.  ‘ I could  not  help  that,  and  nobody  would  take  myserraons  as  the  church 
hath  represented,  except  they  were  prejudiced  against  me.’ 

C.  ‘ Some  that  like  your  preaching  have  taken  it  so,  and  say  they  are  of 
opinion  that  if  a man  doth  what  lie  can  he  sh  ill  be  accepted.’ 

A.  ‘ You  need  not  fear  it  hurting  you,  knowing  you  are  converted  as  3u)u  say.’ 

C.  ‘ Our  hearts  are  so  apt  to  deceive  us  on  that  point,  we  earnestly  desire  to 
have  the  Word  divided  aright  after  we  have  been  enlightened  and  sanctilied  in 
part,  but  we  look  upon  it  most  dangerous  for  those  poor  souls  that  are  dead 
in  sins,  for  they  know  of  no  other  way  but  to  do  and  live.  . . . One  of  us 

was  discoursing  with  a man  in  this  town  concerning  that  point,  and  the  man 
said,  “ That  God  doth  not  require  anything  of  any  man  but  what  he  hath 
given  power  to  do.”  ’ 

A.  ‘ It  is  true  that  God  hath  given  him  power  to  do  all  that  he  requires  of 
him.’ 

Com.  ‘ Has  God  given  every  man  power  to  believe?  ’ 

A.  ‘ Was  any  man  ever  lost  who  did  what  he  could  to  save  himself,  or 
towards  his  own  salvation?  ’ 

When  we  had  heard  what  he,  as  above-written,  saith  to  the  general  expres- 
sion the  church  had  taken,  w^e  then  discoursed  of  the  particulars  that  were  in 
themselves  contrary  to  sound  doctrine,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  every 
particular  to  . . [^iJlegihle']  . . . the  Glory  of  God,  and  he,  to  rectilie 

that  point  asked,  ‘ Whether  perfect  sinless  obedience  was  required  under  the 
Gospel?’ 
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Com.  ‘ Nothing  but  a perfect  righteousness  would  be  accepted.’ 

A.  ‘ We  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  Grace.’ 

Com.  ‘ Shall  we  continue  in  sin  because  we  are  not  under  the  Law?  ’ 

A.  ‘No.  But  would  you  have  me  preach  that  man  must  have  a perfect 
sinless  obedience  ? ’ 

Com.  ‘ They  must  aim  at  and  endeavor  after  it,  but  it  is  in  their  aims 
that  you  have  left  such  room,  and  that  makes  it  the  more  dangerous,  and  in 
your  saying  that  it  matters  not  much  whether  a man  knows  precisely  whether 
the  reward  of  happiness  or  the  glory  of  God  be  the  chief  motive  to  put  him 
upon  doing,  &c.,  we  look  upon  it  to  be  the  more  dangerous,  because  we  are  of 
opinion  that  that  is  the  most  necessary  and  most  difficult  point  to  know  in 
self-examination.’ 

A.  ‘ What  goes  before  and  follows  after  in  my  sermon  guards  against  this 
danger.’ 

Com.  ‘ You  have  not  said  anything  in  your  sermons  that  implied  that  there 
were  any  that  were  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  state  they  were  in.’ 

A.  ‘ i did,  in  showing  how  they  should  come  to  God,  imply  that  as  plainly 
as  if  I had  said  it  in  plain  words.’ 

Com.  ‘ But  you  did  not  tell  them  they  had  no  legs  nor  power  to  come,  and 
they  were  dead.’ 

A.  ‘ Christians  have  legs,  and  such  I was  preaching  to.’ 

We  informed  him  that  the  church  would  meet  on  this  day,  and  we  desired 
him  to  be  present  at  this  meeting.  He  said  he  was.  going  out  of  town.  We 
asked  him  what  answer  we  should  give  the  church  on  the  premises.  He  said, 
he  cared  not  what,  and  left  us. 

Solomon  Paine. 

Thomas  Bradford. 

Benajah  Douglas.” 

Tlie  cliui’ch,  on  receiving  this  report,  manifested  by  vote  their  dis- 
like of  Mr.  Adams’  doctrines,  and  adjourned  their  meeting  to  September 
12,  “that  ye  light  may  be  made  manifest  to  all  in  that  respect,” 
requesting  the  presence  of  the  otfending  candidate  and  all  the  brethren 
of  the  church.  Mr.  Adams  not  appearing,  the  church  voted,  “That 
they  were  still  dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  delivered  in  his  sermons,” 
and  requested  Solomon  Paine  and  others,  “ To  draw  up  something  in 
the  name  of  the  church,  to  be  publicly  communicated  at  ye  next  public 
lecture,  to  show  their  dislike  and  resentment  of  such  preaching.”* 
Wednesday,  October  12,  was  again  set  apart  for  a day  “of  solemn 
fasting  and  prayer  to  Almigiity  God,  that  he  ivould  revive  his  work 
among  us,  and  show  us  wherefore  it  is  that  he  hath  frowned  upon  our 
former  endeavors  for  the  settlement  of  the  Gispel  in  this  place,  and 
bless  us  in  our  present  endeavors  for  that  end.”  Another  important 
matter  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  church.  At  the  meeting 
called  to  consider  Mr.'  Adams’  doctrines  and  to  take  some  proper  steps 
for  the  obtaining  of  a si)iritual  pastor,  a paper  ivas  presented,  signed  by 
Colonel  Dyer,  Ca})tain  Cobb,  Edward  Uaynsford,  Stephen  Frost,  Solo- 
mon Adams,  David  Munroe  and  others,  protesting  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  church,  declaring  “Thattiiey  did  it  to  make  themselves 
strong,  and  were  still  fond  of  their  own  wills,  and  had  put  the  society 
to  great  charge  by  their  illegal  acts.”  It  being  a sudden  thing,  the 
church  was  at  first  too  much  overcome  to  consider  whether  these 
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brethren  were  changeable  with  a fault  in  what  tliey  had  done,  but  soon 
recovered  itself  sufliciently  to  warn  a meeting  ex[)ressly  to  consider  the 
protest,  and  nearly  all  the  protesters  being  present,  s})ent  a whole 
afternoon  and  evening  in  “discoursing  on  the  premises  on  both  sides.” 
Colonel  Dyer  and  his  supporters  were  unable  to  show  any  just  grounds 
for  the  charges  alleged,  only  their  own  opinions  and  doubts ; declined 
to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  take  tlie  opinion  of  the  learned,  or 
confer  privately  with  particular  persons.  Another  meeting  was  then 
ai)p()inted,  “ to  see  what  their  fault  was,  in  order  to  tell  them  their 
fault,  in  order  to  restore  them.”  At  the  appointed  time,  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  protesters  were  still  of  the  same  mind,  whereu[)on, 
the  church  proceeded  to  tell  them  that  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  »■ 
church,  “they  were  guilty  of  evil  surmising,  irregular  and  un- 
christian treatment  and  disorderly  behavior  towards  the  church.”  The 
brethren  refusing  to  explain,  retract,  or  acknowledge  themselves  in 
fault,  after  much  discussion,  the  church  ordered,  “ That  a letter  of 
admonition  be  sent  to  them  as  matter  of  conviction.”  The  admonition 
was  prepared  and  publicly  administered,  but  failed  to  bring  the 
refractory  brethren  to  submission. 

The  church,  after  condemning  Mr.  Adams,  invited  Rev.  Samuel 
Buell  to  preach  on  probation,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  permanent 
or  satisfactory  arrangements  under  the  circumstances.  A majority  in 
the  society  opposed  the  Revival  party.  Major  Fitch,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  admitted  some  “ vagabond  fellows  ” among  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its 
population  was  without  the  church,  and  indilferent  or  hostile  to  religion. 
Tlie  bold  denunciations  of  the  Revival  preachers  and  exhorters  had 
aroused  the  hostility  of  this  irreligious  class,  and  they  gladly  co-operated 
with  Colonel  Dyer  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  church.  Finding  that  all  attempts  at  mutual  accommo- 
dation were  fruitless,  that  tlie  breach  was  continually  widening,  and  no 
legal  settlement  of  a minister  possible,  both  paities  were  driven  to  seek 
relief  from  abroad.  The  distui-bed  condition  of  afhxirs  in  Canterbury 
had  greatly  scandalized  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Revival,  and 
neighboring  ministers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  invitation  to 
aid  and  advise  in  elfecting  a settlement.  A minority  of  the  church, 
representing  a majority  of  the  society,  summoned  the  Windham  County 
Consociation  to  hear  and  judge  of  the  subsisting  difficulties,  and  invited 
Deacon  Backus,  Obadiah  Johnson,  Solomon  Paine  and  others  dilFering 
from  them  in  opinion,  “as  brethering  aggrieved,  to  join  them  in  laying 
the  whole  matters  of  difficulty  before  this  body.  The  majority  of  the 
church,  having  formally  accepted  Cambridge  Platform,  could  not  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  a body  constituted  by  Saybrook  form  of  disciiiline, 
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and  declined  to  accept  the  offer,  but  invited  a number  of  ministers 
fiivoring  the  Revival,  with  messengers  from  their  respective  churches, 
to  meet  in  council  and  “judge  res})ecting  the  difficulties  caused  by  a 
number  of  y®  brethren  causing  divisions  in  the  church  by  their 
conduct.”  Mr.  Elisha  Paine,  who  had  been  itinerating  through  the 
summer  but  was  now  in  Canterbury,  was  a})pointed  “ to  represent  y® 
church  in  laying  the  matter  before  said  council,  and  also  to  advise  with 
said  council  respecting  y®  resetelment  of  a gospel  minister  over  us.” 

Both  bodies  met  in  Canterbury,  December  12,  1743 — a goodly 
number  of  ministers  and  messengers,  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
Revival,  all  deeply  anxious  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  to  this 
distracted  peojde  and  settle  a gos])el  minister  over  them.  The  conven- 
tions of  the  Consociation  wei’e  held  at  the  meeting-house.  The 
ministers  present  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Williams,  Coit,  Eliot,  Cabot, 
Avery,  Devotion  and  Bass ; the  messengers,  Samuel  Nightingale, 
William  Marsh,  Gei-shorn  Clark,  David  Hamilton,  William  Lamed, 
Jose])h  Holland,  Joseph  Davison,  John  Bass  and  Josiah  Bugbee. 
After  humble  supplication  for  direction  and  assistance,  Messrs.  Dyer, 
Raynsfoi'd,  Brown,  Frost  and  Smith,  as  committee  in  behalf  of  a 
number  of  the  Canterbury  church,  laid  before  them  a paper  containing 
the  following  matters  of  grievance  with  certain  members  of  the 
church : — 

“1.  Their  admitting  members  into  tiie  church  without  a pastor. 

2.  Trying  and  judging  points  of  doctrine  by  a major  vote. 

3.  Their  challenging  it  to  be  their  right  to  choose  a minister  for  ye  society. 

4.  Their  voting  that  Mr.  Strong  should  not  be  called  upon  probation  for 
their  pastor,  notwithstanding  ye  Association  advised  him  and  far  the  greatest 
part  of  ye  society  were  for  obtaining  him. 

5.  Their  judging  and  condemning  Mr.  Adams’ doctrine  by  a vote  . . . 

6.  And  when  a great  number  of  ye  brethren  show  their  dislike  to  several  of 

these  acts  by  giving  their  reasons,  (though  in  soft  terms),  they  were  judged 
and  condemned  for  evil  surmisings,  irregular  and  unchristian  treatment  and 
disorderly  behavior  . . . and  warrants  sent  out  for  them  to  come  before 

them  to  receive  conviction,  and  did  proceed  publicly  to  admonish  some  in 
their  meeting,  and  Captain  Johnson  and  Solomon  Paine  went  about  to 
admonish  others  in  ye  name  of  ye  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Copies  of  t he  citation  sent  to  the  offending  members,  and  their  refusal 
to  appear,  w^ere  also  laid  before  the  Consociation.  A formal  invitation 
was  now  sent  to  them  by  the  elders  and  messengers,  to  which  the 
committee  replied,  “ That  we  cannot  answer  your  request  to  appear 
before  you  as  a Consociation  in  the  name  of  our  church,  they  being  a 
Congregational  Church  according  to  Saybrook  Platform,  and  according 
thereto  have  called  a council,  consisting  of  elders  and  messengers  sent 
by  y®  neighboring  churches,  that  are  now  sitting  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Wadsworth  as  an  open  council  ; free  for  any  person  to  hear 
that  desires  light,  and  we  have  no  power  from  the  church  to  confer  or 
advise  with  any  other  council  or  persons.”  The  Consociation,  upon  this 
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refusal,  proceeded  to  liear  and  consider  the  evidences  and  pleas  made 
and  given  by  the  aggrieved  brethren  and  “ came  into  y®  lollovving 
resolves  and  judgments  : — 

“ Qneiy.  Whether  it  appears  to  ye  Council  that  ye  said  church  in  Canter- 
bury, from  ye  begiiiuina- of  it,  has  been  Congregational  according  to  Cam- 
bridge Platform? 

Resolved  unanimously:  That  it  does  not  by  any  explicit  act  of  theirs,  but 
on  ye  contrary,  it  is  manifest  by  their  practice  that  they  have  always  acted 
agreeable  to  the  Constitution  of  this  Colony,  as  was  evident  to  us  by  a great 
variety  of  instances  and  especially  by  one  since  the  removal  of  their  late  pastor — 
in  sending  Mr.  Elisha  Paine  to  a consociation  at  Windham,  and  he  acting 
therewith  and  being  by  them  made  choice  of  as  a delegate  to  ye  Gen.  Con- 
sociation at  Guilford,  and  there  voluntarily  acting  as  a member  of  said 
Consociation. 

2.  Whether  a vote  of  a number  of  the  brethren  of  ye  church,  made  Jan.  27, 
17^3,  doth  denominate  them  to  be  a Congregjitional  church  according  to  Cam- 
bridge Platform?  Resolved,  unanimously,  in  ye  negative.  Inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  ye  brethren  had  not  sufficient  notice  given  them  that  ye 
meeting  was  for  that  purpose  . . . and  part  of  them  were  not  present  at 

said  meeting,  and  others  who  voted  did  not  sufficiently  understand  ye  vote, 
nor  by  any  means  designed  to  recede  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
the  Government  . . . Furthermore,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  although  ye 

brethren  had  been  regularly  warned,  it  would  have  lieen  an  infringement  on  ye 
natural  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind  for  any  number  of  tliem,  without  the 
consent  of  the  rest,  to  hold  them  to  any  constitution  they  were  not  before 
underand  did  not  consent  to.  And  therefore  we  judge  that  the  tirst  church  in 
Canterbury  still  remains  a church  agreeable  to  ye  Ecclesiastic  Constitution 
of  this  Colony,  and  not  a Congregational  Church  according  to  Cambridge  Plat- 
form. And  this  church  not  being  Congregational  had  no  right— nor  could  it 
be  expedient  had  they  been  uiuler  the  Constitution  they  pretended  they  were — 
to  admit  members  into  ye  church  withouta  pastor ; nor  to  judge  and  determine 
by  a major  vote  as  in  ye  case  of  Mr.  Adams;  nor  to  supersede  ye  vote  of  ye 
society  for  a candidate  to  preach  among  them  ...  as  in  ye  case  of  Mr. 
Strong;  nor  to  judge,  condemn  and  formally  to  admonish  a number  of  their 
brethren,  and  especially  for  those  things  in  their  protest  which  appear  to  us 
(although  some  of  them  rash  and  unadvisable)  not  to  be  censurable  . . . . 

and  although  these  unprecedented  acts  are  invalid  and  might  be  thought  under 
some  circumstances  to  deserve  a censure  ; yet,  considering  ye  great  tempta- 
tions which  this  people  are  laboring  under  by  reason  of  ye  dissentions  in 
those  matters  where  men’s  consciences  may  be  concerned  . . . we  judge: 

That  the  brethren  of  this  church  should  mutually  forgive  each  other  their  hard 
speeches  and  uncharitable  conduct  and  for  the  future  should  act  in  conformity 
unto  and  in  conjunction  with  each  other  . . . Wherefore,  we  beseech  you 

brethren,  let  all  bitterness  and  wrath  and  clamor  and  evil-speaking  be  put 
away  from  5^ou  with  all  malice We  desire  the  church  and  con- 

gregation (as  soon  as  may  be)  to  call  a number  of  neighboring  ministers,  viz., 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord  of  Preston,  Mr.  Mosely,  Mr.  Avery.  Mr.  Devotion,  to  join 
with  and  assist  them  in  keeping  a day  of  solemn  Listing  and  prayer  to  God 
on  ye  account  of  their  broken  and  unsettled  and  lamentable  circumstances. 
We  also  advise  the  people  to  apply  to  Mr.  Lee  or  Mr.  Cogswell  of  Lebanon, 
and  in  case  they  don’t  succeed  with  them,  to  Mr.  Wells,  now  keeping  school 
at  Hanford,  to  preach  among  them  on  probation.” 

The  council  of  ministers  and  messengers — tlie  Reverends  Joseph 
Meacham,  Ilezekiali  Lord,  Joseph  Fisli,  Benjamin  Pomerv)y  and  David 
Jewett,  Deacons  S^mel  Nathaniel  Broivn  and  Joshua  Ray- 

mond, and  Messrs.  Jonathan  AYhite,  Daniel  Fitch  and  Joseph  Lee — 
was  sitting  meanwhile  at  the  house  of  Cajitain  Joseph  Wadsworth, 
near  the  meeting-house.  The  protest  of  the  aggrieved  brethren  and 
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the  consequent  action  of  the  church,  were  first  laid  before  it,  but  as  all 
the  light  that  seemed  needful  could  not  be  obtained  for  want  of  a 
greater  freedom  between  the  church  and  dissenting  brethren,  the 
council  was  laid  “ under  some  incapacity  to  give  a compleat  judgment 
in  y®  case.”  It  noticed  “ with  great  grief  a want  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  charity,  found  harsh  and  uncharitable  expressions  in  y®  brethren’s 
paper,  and  was  very  sorry  that  the  church  was  so  rash  and  precipitate 
in  some  measures  they  had  taken  with  said  brethren,  particularly  in  the 
solemn  admonition  read  to  them,  and  therefore  advised  both  parties  to 
serious  self-refiections  and  mutual  confessions,  forgiveness  and  charity.” 
With  respect  to  the  grievous  difficulty  they  had  so  long  labored  under 
for  want  of  a pastor,  it  offered  the  following  “ sentiments  and  advice  : — 

“ 1.  That  every  religious  society  hath  a right  (being  destitute)  to  nominate 
and  call  a candidate  or  probationer  for  ye  gospel  ministry,  according  to  ye 
custom  of  God’s  visible  people. 

2.  That  it  belongs  to  ye  church  to  call  ye  pastor  to  office,  so  that, 

3.  No  tyranny  or  unjust  imputation  either  of  ye  society  over  ye  church  or 
of  ye  church  over  ye  society,  may  be  exercised. 

4.  That  their  mutual  interests  being  thus  blended  together,  they  ought 
always  to  endeavor  as  much  as  in  them  lies  to  act  in  concord  and  mutual 
agreement  in  such  important  affairs.  Hence, 

5.  No  society  may  be  hast}',  rash  or  precipitant  in  censuring  or  publicly 
blaming  ye  conduct  of  ye  church,  although  they  should  from  time  to  time,  con- 
scientiously negative  ye  choice  of  a candidate  for  ye  ministry;  but  must 
exercise  great  patience  and  condescension,  endeavoring  by  Scripture  and 
reason  with  meekness  and  gentleness  to  convince  them  wherein  they  think 
them  out  of  the  way — and  no  less  are  ye  obligations  of  ye  church  towards  ye 
society  in  like  cases.  And  now,  in  order  to  your  happy  agreement  in  calling 
and  settling  a pastor,  we  can  think  of  no  better  expedient,  than — 

1.  For  the  church  and  society  to  agree  together  in  keeping  a day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  to  implore  pardon  for  past  offences,  and  ye  direction  and  blessing 
of  the  Great  Shepherd  of  ye  sheep  that  they  may  obtain  a faithful  pastor;  and 
that  they  call  in  such  assistance  as  ye  church  and  society  think  fit. 

2.  That  ye  church  and  society  do  lovingly  agree  to  call  upon  probation  for 
ye  settlement  in  ye  ministry  among  them,  either  Mr.  Lee  or  Mr.  Cogswell, 
both  of  Lebanon,  or  Mr.  Conant  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  ye  interim 

desire  neighboring  ministers  to  supply  ye  pulpit  ...  It  seems  to  us  not 
expedient  for  this  church  in  their  present  broken  state  and  divided  sentiments 
to  be  forward  to  exercise  church  discipline,  especially  in  censuring  offenders, 
except  in  case  of  special  necessity,  and  that  with  good  advice  to  direct  and 
strengthen  you  in  it  under  the  conduct  of  some  neighboring  minister  as  mode- 
rator of  ye  meeting.  With  respect  to  the  admission  of  members  (not  excluding 
any  that  have  been  already  admitted),  we  advise  the  church  for  the  future  to 
call  in  the  help  of  some  neighboring  pastor. 

And  finally,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God,  wishing  that  grace,  mercy 
and  peace  may  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


CALL  OF  MR.  COGSWELL  AS  CANDIDATE,  ETC. 
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CALL  OF  MR.  JAMES  COGSWELL  AS  CANDIDATE.  DISAFFECTION. 
PROTEST.  WITHDRAWAL  OF  MAJORITY.  IMPRISONMENT 
OF  ELISHA  PAINE.  CALL  OF  SOCIETY. 

OPPOSITION  OF  CHURCH. 

The  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  good  ministers  and  messengers  were 
not  witliout  effect.  Their  reproofs  were  received  with  meekness; 
their  counsels — if  impalatable — followed.  The  belligerents  laid  down 
their  arms  and  enjoyed  a brief  armistice.  The  church  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  the  meeting-house,  December  28,  “ To  consider  its  conduct 
towards  the  protesting  brethren  and  their  conduct  towards  the  church, 
in  order  to  heal  the  breach,  that  the  enjoined  fast  might  not  be  with, 
nor  for,  strife  and  debate — each  one  considering  how  he  can  expect  to 
be  heard  while  there  is  any  envying  one  against  another.”  After  suita- 
ble self- reflection  and,  possibly,  interchanges  of  confession  and  forgive- 
ness, the  church  consented  to  hear  on  probation  the  candidate  selected 
by  the  society — Mr.  James  Cogswell  of  Lebanon — who  had  been 
recommended  both  by  Consociation  and  Council.  Mr.  Cogswell 
promptly  obeyed  the  call,  and  church  and  society.  Revivalists  and  Anti- 
revivalists once  more  assembled  together  in  the  well-filled  meeting- 
house to  attend  his  public  ministrations.  The  young  gentleman  thus 
called  to  heal  the  breach  and  harmonize  the  discordant  elements  then 
working  in  Canterbury,  was  in  many  respects  admirably  fitted  for 
the  difficult  and  delicate  office.  From  childhood,  he  had  been 
noted  for  love  of  study  and  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  after  gi'aduation  from  Yale  in  1742,  had  devoted  him- 
self with  much  earnestness  and  diligence  to  preparation  for  the 
Gospel  ministry.  He  was  a good  logician  and  a graceful  speaker, 
moderate  in  his  own  opinions  and  tolerant  of  those  of  others,  mild  in 
temper  and  affable  in  manner,  dignified  in  the  i)uli)it  and  conciliatory 
in  private.  All  parties  were  pleased  with  the  address  and  amiability 
of  the  young  candidate,  and  listened  to  liim  for  a brief  period  with 
apparent  satisfaction.  But  no  man  or  minister,  however  wise,  or  elo- 
quent, or  godly,  could  long  preach  acce’ptably  to  two  organized  parties 
holdiiig  religious  views  that  were  diametrically  opjiosite.  The  })oints 
of  difference  between  these  parties  were  too  vital  and  radical  to  admit 
of  accommodation.  In  the  violent  fermentation  of  thought  and  feeling 
following  the  great  religious  movement,  great  changes  had  been 
evolved.  Beliefs,  traditions  and  practices  which  for  many  years  had 
prevailed  in  the  churches,  when  scrutinized  by  the  new  spiritual  light 
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were  pronounced  unscriptnral  and  dangerous.  Not  only  had  uncon- 
verted men  been  admitted  to  certain  Christian  privileges  while  without 
the  church,  but  many  had  been  received  into  the  membership  of  the 
church  without  satisfictory  evidence  of  regeneration.  A thorough 
purification  and  sifting  of  the  church  was  demanded  by  the  Revival 
party — the  cutting  off  of  dead,  doubtful  and  half-way  members — 
and  for  living  members,  a fuller  Christian  liberty.  The  ecclesiastic 
domination  exercised  by  the  Government  of  Connecticut  was  now 
strenuously  denounced  by  Elisha  Paine  and  the  more  advanced  Revival 
leaders.  They  believed  the  whole  system  of  parish  administration  a 
usurpation  of  power  wholly  opposed  to  Scripture,  and  that  each  indi- 
vidual local  church  should  call,  settle  and  support  its  minister,  and 
manage  all  its  spiritual  and  secular  concerns.  With  such  pronounced 
0))inions  and  })rogressive  leaders,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Revival 
party  in  Canterbury  should  long  be  satisfied  with  their  very  conservative 
young  candidate.  As  the  novelty  wore  away,  it  became  more  and  more 
apparent  that  his  preacliiug  failed  to  manifest  or  enforce  that  deep 
spiritual  experience  which  they  deemed  so  essential.  That  keen  dis- 
cerner,  Elisha  Paine,  pronounced  his  sermons,  with  all  their  polish  and 
eloquence,  “ nothing  but  trifling,”  and  declared  that  he  “ would  rather 
be  burnt  at  the  stake  than  hear  such  preaching.”  When,  in  addition 
to  this  unfavorable  judgment,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Cogswell  supported 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  did  not  insist  iqxni  the  relation  of  experience, 
and  allowed  the  Half-way  Covenant,  tlieir  short-lived  prepossession 
vanished.  After  a few  montiis’  trial,  the  Revival  i->arty  again  aban- 
doned the  meeiing-house  ami  the  stated  Sabbath  worship,  and  held 
separate  meetings  in  private  houses  under  the  leadershij)  of  itinerants 
and  exhorters. 

The  congregation  and  a minority  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  greatly  pleased  with  the  ministerial  qualifications  and  conversation 
of  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  soon  voted  to  employ  him  three  months  on 
probation,  after  applying  for  liberty  to  the  Windham  Association.  A 
protest  was  at  once  entered  by  Elisha  Paine  and  some  twenty  brethren, 
“against  applying  to  y®  Association  for  a minister  to  supply  y®  pulpit 
in  this  society,  they  being  a body  or  power  not  owned  by  y®  Congrega- 
tional church  of  Christ,  nor  warranted  by  y®  word  of  God.”  The 
following  paper,  sent  a few  days  later,  more  fully  set  forth  their 
views : — 

“ The  church  of  Christ  in  Canterbury  first  society,  to  the  inhabitants  of  said 
society,  who  are  not  in  full  comauinion  with  the  church  : — 

Whereas,  w^e  have  waited  long  without  a spiritual  under-shepherd,  in 
expectation  of  having  ye  society  and  ye  church  unite  in  ye  same  person,  but 
hitherto  all  attempts  having  proved  al)ortive,  and  ye  man  whom  ye  society 
have  now  voted  to  improve  three  months  on  probation,  in  order  for  a minister 
for  themselves  and  a pastor  for  the  church,  we  are  of  opinion,  from  what 
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acquaintance  or  knowledge  we  have  had  of  him  and  his  way  of  preaching,  that 
he  hath  not  those  essential  qiialitications  that  ought  to  be  in  a minister  of 
Jesus  Christ;  Do  therefoi’e  declare  to  said  society  tlnit  we  cannot  join  with 
you  in  improving  of  him  in  order  for  settlement  here,  but  look  upon  it  not 
only  a privilege  that  Christ  hath  given  to  the  church  but  an  indispensable  duty 
to  choose  one  after  God’s  own  heart,  one  that  will  be  able  to  comfort  ye 
wounded  with  the  same  comfort  wherewith  he  himself  is  comforted,  and  not 
a blind  guide,  for  then  will  the  blind  be  led  by  them  into  the  eternal  ditch  of 
God’s  wrath,  and  their  blood  will  be  required  at  ye  church’s  hands,  since  this 
care  «f  clioosing  and  trying  of  teachers  is  committed  unto  ye  church,  llev. 
xxii:  20;  Ezk.  iii : 18;  Acts  xx  : 20,27,  31;  Matt,  vii  : 15;  Josh,  xxv  : 10,  17; 
Kev.  xvi:  17,  18.  April  5,  17-14.” 

The  society  paying  no  heed  to  this  coininunication,  a meeting  was 
warned  “ to  consider  whether  God  in  his  providence  did  not  call  for 
fasting  and  prayer  in  this  cluirch  . . . since  tliere  ^yas  siicli  differ- 

ent apiprehensions  of  things  not  only  between  church  and  society,  but 
between  y®  church  and  many  of  its  members,  and  so  a|)parent  that 
church  and  society  cannot  agree  on  the  same  sort  of  pi-eachers  and 
preacliing  . . . that  the  Lord  would  pour  out  of  his  Holy  Spirit 

upon  church  and  people,  that  we  may  all  be  of  one  faith,  spii'it  and 
mind  iti  the  Lord.”  The  third  of  May  was  accordingly  selected  as  a 
day  of  special  prayer  for  direction  and  guidance  in  the  choice  of  a man 
after  God’s  own  heart,  every  way  qualified  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  Gospel.  Not  only  the  church,  but  all  the  members  of  the  society 
were  entreated  to  attend  this  service,  which  was  appointed  in  the 
meeting-house.  Free  liberty  was  given  for  all  persons,  either  male  or 
female,  in  full  comraimioii  or  otherwise,  to  join  in  this  fast,  })rovided 
they  came  for  peace  and  not  for  strife  and  debate.  Members  in  full 
communion  were  required  to  be  present,  that  the  whole  of  the  d.iy 
might  be  kept  in  humiliation  and  fasting  unto  the  Lord  and  not  to 
themselves,  so  there  might  be  yet  a blessing  both  for  church  and 
society,  and  they  directed  to  a man  that  both  could  agree  uj)on.  The 
day  was  kept  a(;cording  to  aj)j)ointment,  and  after  the  services  were 
concluded,  the  church  voted,  “To  apply  successively  to  Messrs.  Conant 
of  Biidgwater,  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  Samuel  Buell  and  Nathan 
Strong  to  preach  here  on  [)robation,  in  order  to  be  our  pastor.”  Solo- 
mon Paine,  Captain  Johnson  and  Deacon  Backus  were  appointed  to 
wait  on  these  gentlemen. 

The  society  was  far  too  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Cogswell  to  join  in 
any  effort  for  procui’ing  another  candidate.  All  thought  or  expectation 
of  “ finding  a man  that  both  could  agree  upon”  had  now  vanished. 
Farther  attempts  to  effect  reconciliation  or  com[)romise  were  abandoned 
and  hostilities  re-opened  with  increased  vigor  and  bitterness.  Again 
was  the  meeting  house  locked  upon  the  revivalists,  and  exclusively 
appropriated  by  Mr.  Cogswell  and  liis  adlierents,  while  their  oppo- 
nents, “ like  sheep  scattered  about  upon  the  mountains,  were  compelled 
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to  spend  the  ]irecious  day  of  the  Lord  under  a general  and  lifeless 
|)reaching,  or  by  worshiping  elsewhere  expose  themselves  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  Law.”  These  penalties  were  now  rigorously  enforced. 
Benajah  Douglas  was  arrested  during  this  summer  for  unlawful  ex- 
horting or  breaking  the  peace  ipion  the  Sabbath,  and  refusing  to  give 
bonds,  was  imprisoned  in  Windham  jail.  , The  greatest  confusion  and 
excitement  prevailed.  An  attempt  to  levy  a rate  to  pay  for  Mr.  Cogs- 
well’s })reaching  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  A church-meeting  was 
held,  July  27,  “to  consider,  what  was  proper  to  be  done  that  we  may 
meet  with  one  accord  in  one  place  on  y®  Lord’s  day  to  worship, 
according  to  y®  woi'd  of  God  and  y®  practice  of  y®  church ; also, 
whether  the  voice  of  God  in  his  providence  did  not  call  for  fasting  and 
prayer  ; also,  our  duty  with  respect  to  settling  the  gospel  ministry  and 
ordinances ; also,  our  duty  with  respect  to  our  paying  for  such 
preaching  as  we  cannot  in  conscience  spend  the  Lord’s  day  to  hear.” 

A fast  was  accordingly  held,  August  7,  when  after  prayerful  delibera- 
tion, the  church  formally  withdrew  from  the  society  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

“ 1.  The  society  had  called  a minister  not  liked  by  the  church. 

2.  By  words  and  practice  the  society  had  shown  itself  opposed  to  the  church 
in  points  of  discipline. 

3.  The  society  had  refused  the  use  of  the  meeting-house  to  the  church. 

4.  IMany  of  the  society  were  wont  to  speak  reproachfully  and  blasphemously 
of  what  the  church  considered  the  work  of  ye  Holy  Spirit, — which  things 
they  looked  upon  as  a loud  call  to  them  to  come  out  from  among  them; — and 
therefore  did  appoint  the  house  of  Samuel  Wadsworth  to  be  a place  to  meet  in 
by  themselves  to  serve  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in  truth.” 

In  accordance  with  this  vote,  the  majority  of  the  church  met  thence- 
forward statedly  for  religious  worship  at  the  house  appointed,  where,  as 
no  minister  could  yet  be  procured,  services  were  conducted  by  Solomon 
Paine  or  some  other  lay  member.  The  society,  meanwhile,  was  con- 
sidering how  to  proceed  to  call  Mr.  Cogswell  to  settlement  in  the  face 
of  this  strong  opj)Osilion  and  protest.  The  Reverends  Ebenezer 
Williams,  llezekiah  and  Benjamin  Lord  and  Samuel  Mosely  were  sum- 
moned by  them  as  an  advisory  council.  The  opponents  of  Mr. 
Cogswell  were  urged  to  lay  their  objections  before  this  body,  but  as  it 
had  been  called  by  the  society  without  concurrence  of  the  church,  they 
refused  to  comply,  but  sent  a [)aper  to  it,  enclosing  their  former  protest 
and  reiterating  their  conviction,  “ that  he  hath  not  the  essential  qualih- 
cations  which  ought  to  be  in  a minister  of  Jesus  Christ.”  As  this 
assertion  was  unaccompanied  by  any  evidence,  the  Council  considered 
it  “ no  bar  to  Mr.  Cogswell’s  settlement,  and  as  he  had  been  examined 
and  approbated  by  the  Windham  Association  and  recommended  to 
Canterbury  both  by  Consociation  and  these  opposers’  own  Council,  and 
there  was  danger  that  should  this  man  be  foregone  in  whom  the  society 
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and  a part  of  tlie  church  were  united,  the  difficulties  and  divisions 
might  be  greatly  increased,” — it  accordingly  advised  tlie  said  ]\Ir. 
Cogswell  and  the  society,  “ to  i)roceed  unto  his  settlement  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  except  the  aggrieved  brethren  be  barred  in  the  way  of 
their  proceeding.” 

The  concurrence  of  their  former  friend  and  sympathizer,  Mr. 
Mosely,  in  this  judgment  w'as  keenly  felt  by  the  lievivalists,  and  a 
“ smart  letter  of  reproof”  was  addressed  to  him  by  Elisha  Ikaine, 
accusing  him  of  “ \vronging  the  truth  in  calling  that  an  aggrieved  ])art 
which  was  the  church”  wdiereupon  the  writer  was  arrested,  8ei)tember 
22,  1744,  and  brought  before  Nathaniel  Huntington  for  ti-ial,  on  charge 
of  publicly  preaching  and  exhoiting  on  matters  of  religious  doctrine 
and  ])ractice,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  Cleveland  in  Scotland  Parish, 
“ The  prisoner  at  the  Bar,  bi'ought  before  the  Court  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  and  exhorting  a number  of  [)eople — offered  as  plea. 
That  the  Court  hath  not  jurisdiction  of  this  case  ; for  that  the  facts 
complained  of  are  warranted  by  the  Law  of  God  and  the  King,  and 
therefore  not  triable  by  any  Court  or  law,  infei  ior  thereto.”  The  Court 
judged  the  plea  insufficient,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  give  bonds  of 
one  hundred  pounds  for  his  peaceable  and  good  behavior,  wffiich  Mr. 
Paine  refusing  to  do,  he  w^as  committed  to  prison.  His  imprisonment 
on  the  sole  presentment  of  “preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,” 
increased  the  number  of  his  followers  and  greatly  hightened  the 
popular  clamor  and  excitement.  Crowds  of  people  flocked  around  him 
at  Windham  jail,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him,  that  by 
giving  security  to  the  keeper,  he  was  allowed  to  preach  in  the  jail-yard. 
Some  zealous  friends  were  so  imprudent  a^  to  use  the  county  boards 
and  timber  in  making  galleries  and  flooring  for  “ convenient  preaching 
at  persons.”  Major  Thomas  Dyer  and  other  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  greatly  incensed  at  this,  and  threatened  to  report  Sheriff 
Huntington  to  the  Assembly.  A subscription  signed  by  twenty-seven 
persons  w^as  also  sent  to  the  Sheriff,  desiring  him  “to  shut  the  prison 
doors  and  keep  y®  })eople  out.”  So  great  was  the  clamor  that  Mr. 
Huntington  himself  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  he  had 
acted  to  his  best  judgment  by  the  prisoners,  and  could  not  but  think 
that  the  method  used  was  most  likely  to  bring  those  back  that  seem 
disposed  for  breaking  ofl*  and  ])reserving  us  from  greater  breaches  ; 
that  neither  Paine  nor  Douglas  had  any  hand  in  adding  to  the  scaflbld- 
ing  nor  had  they  made  use  of  it ; that  he  had  confined  l^enajah 
Douglas  in  a close  prison,  but  did  not  tiiink  Ihiine’s  writ  sufficient  to 
hold  him,  and  as  for  the  latter’s  holding  forth  against  our  just  rules,  he 
had  not  heard  him  so  preach  or  exhort,  nor  observed  such  a thing  in 
his  private  convei-sation,  and  thought  the  allegations  were  straining 
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things  beyond  tlieir  reality,  Mr.  Paine  bore  his  imprisonment  with  his 
usual  patience  and  serenity,  ‘‘enjoying  much  spiritual  comfort  and  com- 
munion, rejoicing  that  even  there  he  was  permitted  to  preach  the 
Word,  willing  to  tarry  in  that  pleasant  place  just  as  long  as  his  Father 
should  see  cause  to  use  him  there,  assured  that  if  he  went  from  prison  to 
Paradise,  it  would  be  as  sweet  as  if  he  went  from  a throne,  but  with  a 
strong  persuasion  of  his  speedy  release.”  This  persuasion  was  verihed, 
October  19,  the  authorities  finding  it  useless  to  retain  him.  Benajah 
Douglas,  on  giving  bonds  to  Justice  Dyer,  “that  he  would  carry  good 
behavior  towards  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  especially  in  Canterbury 
meeting-house  on  Sabbath  day,”  was  also  released. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  their  council,  the  society  in  Can- 
terbury proceeded  in  September  to  give  Mr.  Cogswell  a formal  call  to 
become  their  pastor,  whereupon  the  church  sent  the  following  commu- 
nication : — 

“ Caxteruury,  Sept.  16,  1744. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  in  said  town,  now  convened  in  order 
to  settle  Mr.  Cogsweli. 

Dear  Friends  : We,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  said  society,  do  hereby 
hninbly  show  you,  that  whereas  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  place  hath  always 
esteemed  itself  to  be  a Congregational  church  according  to  Cambridge  Plat- 
form, as  may  appear  by  their  renewal  of  their  covenant  upon  the  record,  and 
this  church  hath  heretofore  showed  you,  by  a writing  delivered  to  your  clerk, 
that  this  is  a power  and  privilege  given  by  Christ  to  his  church  to  choose  their 
own  ollicers,  pastors,  &c.,  and  desired  you  to  join  with  them  in  seeking  after  a 
minister  and  pastor  for  this  church  and  people. 

But  you  being  so  fiir  from  that,  that  you  have  by  your  committee  called  the 
Consociation,  and  declared  that  you  are  not  of  the  Congregational  but  of  the 
Constitution  made  at  Saybrook  as  estaldished  in  this  Government,  and  said 
Consociation  being  of  the  same  mind  with  you  . . . and  you  having  ever 

since  in  your  proceedings,  put  things  relating  to  this  affair  to  vote  by  way  of 
conformity  to  said  result,  whereby  the  major  part  of  this  church  and  more  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  society  who  are  members  in  full  communion  with  other 
churches,  are  laid  under  a necessity  to  act  contrary  to  them  and  our  own  con- 
sciences or  not  to  act  at  all  with  you  in  this  great  and  solemn  affair;  and 
again,  secondly:  This  church  having  at  their  first  settling  and  all  that  have 
since  joined  them,  solemnly  engaged  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
promote  the  worship  of  Gml  in  the  power  and  spiritualness  of  it,  and  now, 
upon  the  acquaintance  they  have  with  Mr.  Cogswell's  preaching,  &c.,  are  of 
opinion  that  he  hath  not  the  essential  qualifications  that  are  necessary  for  that 
end,  and  therefore  cannot  in  conscience  vote  for  him  . . . and  Mr.  Cogs- 

well acting  with  you  in  conformity  to  the  Consociation  in  contradistinction 
from,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  power  and  privilege  of  this  church,  we  cannot 
in  conscience  act  with  you  in  settling  of  him  in  the  ministry  here,  but  do  declare 
that  if  you  take  the  advantage  of  the  Law  to  settle  him  over  us  and  take  our 
estates  to  maintain  him,  you  will  lord  it  not  only  over  the  estates  but  the  con- 
sciences of  God’s  heritage,  and  we  do  hereby  enter  our  protest  against  any 
votes  being  passed  in  tlds  meeting  in  order  to  settle  him  over  us  and  the  rest 
of  this  church. 


Joseph  Jones. 
Thomas  Bradford. 
Josei)h  Wadsworth. 
Abraham  Paine. 
Benjamin  Green. 
Joseph  Bacon. 
David  Carver. 
Joseph  Adams. 


Tryall  Baker. 
Obadiah  Johnson. 
John  Carter. 

Noah  Gilbert. 
Solomon  Paine. 
Timothy  Backus. 
Elisha  ihiine. 
Josiah  Cleveland. 


William  Fitch. 
Elisha  Cleveland. 
Jonathan  Hide. 
Samuel  Parish. 
Josiah  Hide. 

Caleb  Hide. 

Simeon  Woodward. 
William  Bradford.” 
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Tlie  society  paying  no  heed  to  this  protest,  but  continuing  their 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Cogswell,  another  method  was  attempted. 
Tlireatening  as  was  the  aspect  of  affairs,  the  Revival  party,  as  the 
majority  of  the  churcdi,  did  not  yet  anticipate  the  loss  of  church  stand- 
ing and  privileges,  but  as  they  were  willing  that  others  should  exercise 
that  same  liberty  of  choice  they  claimed  for  themselves,  they  now  drew 
up  a paper,  agreeing,  “ That  if  those  in  the  church  and  society  who 
wished  to  settle  Mr.  Cogswell  as  their  pastor  and  follow  Saybrook 
Platform,  would  allow  them  their  just  proportion  of  the  meeting-house 
they  had  helped  build,  and  free  them  from  all  charge  of  Mr.  Cogswell’s 
settlement  or  support,  they  would  oblige  themselves  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  the  public  worship  of  God  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Gospel,  and  not  look  upon  it  as  their  duty  to  hinder  the  settlement  of 
Mr.  Cogswell,  but  otherwise  should  forbid  his  ordination  by  any  council 
whatsoever.”  This  proposition  and  threat  shared  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
vious protest — receiving,  apparently,  no  consideration  from  the  society. 
Another  effort  to  stay  i)roceedings  was  made  in  the  name  of  the 
society.  Forty-nine  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  in  Canterbury, 
many  of  them  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  signed  a document, 
October  29,  certifying,  “ That  they  were  of  the  Congregational  prin- 
ciples of  church  discipline  according  to  Cambridge,  and  not  according 
to  Saybrook  Platform,  that  it  was  their  hearts’  desire  and  prayer  to 
God  that  they  might  have  a faithful  minister  of  the  New  Testament, 
not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit,  settled  as  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
although  some  of  them  did  vote  for  Mr.  Cogswell  before  they  knew 
his  principles,  yet  since  it  had  become  manifest  that  he  was  of  Say- 
brook Regulation,  and  did  not  preach  the  Word  of  God  in  the  power 
and  demonsti'ation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  Word  of  God  saith  the  true 
ministers  and  prophets  do — they  most  earnestly  jirotested  against  his 
settlement.” 


Y. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  WINDHAM  ASSOCIATION.  COLLISION  WITH 
YALE  COLLEGE.  CLEVELANDS  ARRAIGNED  AND  CENSORED. 
CONSOCIATION  AT  CANTERBURY.  COGSWELL  ORDAINED. 
CHURCH  DIVIDED. 

rr^HE  position  of  affairs  in  Canterbury  excited  much  interest  and 
-L  alarm  throughout  the  Colony.  The  number  and  i’es|jectability  of 
the  Revival  party,  the  ability  and  influence  of  its  leaders,  their  boldness  in 
asserting  church  rights  and  denouncing  the  ecclesiastic  system  of  Con- 
necticut, gave  it  unusual  prominence  and  importance.  The  Windham 
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Association  of  ministers  was  especially  scandalized  by  this  insubordina- 
tion and  rebellion  in  one  of  their  own  churches,  and  the  accompanying 
irregularities  and  disorders.  Those  ministers,  like  Mr.  Mosely,  who 
had  favored  and  promoted  the  Revival,  were  alarmed  by  these  un- 
looked for  consequences,  and  the  hostility  manifested  towards  the 
church  establishment  and  civil  authority.  The  conduct  of  Elisha 
Paine,  in  presuming  to  preach  and  exhort  within  their  own  Association 
limits  without  proper  ministerial  ordination  or  permission  from  con 
stituted  authorities,  was  peculiarly  offensive  to  this  body,  and  in  August, 
1744,  he  Avas  ordered  to  appear  before  it  at  Ashford,  “to  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  discourse  Avith  him  and  satisfy  ourselves  Avhat  measures 
Ave  ought  to  take  in  respect  of  his  conduct.”  Mr.  Paine  not  appearing, 
and  his  imprisonment  in  September  increasing  the  tumults  and  dis- 
orders, the  condition  of  affairs  AA^as  still  more  seriously  considered  at 
the  November  meeting  in  Scotland.  A day  Avas  spent  in  “ solemn 
fasting  and  prayer  for  advice  and  counsel  in  the  present  difficult 
season.”  The  Association  then  seriously  considered  “ the  sad  and 
deplorable  state  of  the  churches  in  sev'eral  parts  of  the  country  by 
reason  of  the  woful  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  experiences  of 
Christians,  and  the  delusions  AAdiich  prevail  over  many  poor  souls,  to 
that  degree  as  to  bring  them  to  neglect  and  in  a great  measure  set 
aside  the  ordinance  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  forsake  the  public 
instituted  worship  of  God  and  cast  contempt  upon  it,”  and  Avere  fully 
satisfied,  that  “ some  of  the  chief  apparent  causes  of  the  sins  and 
distractions  above  referred  to,  have  been  the  late  unAvarrantable 
attempts  of  Mi*.  Elisha  Paine,  Solomon  Paine,  Thomas  Marsh  and 
others,  Avho  have  for  some  time  past,  and  in  divers  parts  of  this 
County,  gone  about  pretending  publicly  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
&c.,  . . . iiaving  no  better  warrant  than  a persuasion  of 
an  iiiAvard  call  and  motion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  acting  upon  that  prin- 
ciple that  every  Christian  Avho  has,  (i.  e.,  Avho  is  persuaded  that  he  has) 
an  iiiAvard  call  is  sufficiently  authoi-ized  for  such  an  undertaking.”  The 
Association  declared  this  principle  Avrong  and  uinvarrantable,  and  that 
its  practice  AA'ould  end  in  Quakerism,  open  infidelity  and  the  destruction 
of  all  Christian  religion.  Evidence  Avas  alleged  to  shoAv  that  these 
exhorters  and  their  followers  “had  fallen  into  scandalous  sins  and 
miscarriages,  and  even  Elisha  Paine,  avIio  in  other  things  Avas  knoAvn 
to  be  a man  of  the  most  sense  of  any  in  these  parts,  Avho  might 
probably  have  done  much  service  for  God  if  he  had  obeyed  I.  Cor. 
vii : 24,  had  been  led  to  great  errors,  miserable  Aveakness  and  strange 
perverting  of  the  Avord  of  God.”  In  vieAV  of  these  things,  it  Avas 
decided  to  issue  “ a letter  of  advice  and  Avarning  to  the  people  to  be 
read  before  their  respective  congregations,”  and  a committee  appointed 
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to  prepai'G  it.  A report  of  tlie  ])roceedings  of  this  meeting,  signed  by 
twelve  of  tlie  ministers,  was  ])nblishe  1 in  a newspaper  of  the  day. 

Yale  College  was  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Canterbury  church 
division.  Two  of  its  students  were  members  of  that  rebellious  church 
and  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Ebenezer  Cleveland  was  admitted  to 
College  at  the  Commencement  in  1744,  and  with  his  brother  John 
s[)ent  the  vacation  following  in  Canterbury.  The  disturbances  were 
then  very  great.  The  society  had  determined  to  go  on  and  settle  a 
minister  in  o})position  to  the  wishes  and  protest  of  two-thirds  of  the 
"church.  The  church  had  withdrawn  from  worship  in  the  meeting- 
liouse,  and  was  holding  most  violent  and  insurrectionary  meetings  in 
private  houses,  conducted  by  Solomon  Paine  and  other  lay  members. 
Their  brother  and  leader,  Elisha  Paine,  was  torn  from  them  and  thrust 
into  prison.  The  greatest  excitement  and  bitterness  prevailed  through- 
out the  community.  It  was  impossible  that  the  young  collegiates 
should  remain  passive  or  neutral  in  these  stirring  scenes.  Their  dearest 
earthly  friends  and  most  honored  spiritual  counsellors  were  foremost  in 
op[)Osing  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  contending,  as  they  earnestly 
believed,  for  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church,  and, 
carried  away  by  their  sympathies  and  the  })revailing  excitement,  they 
attended  with  their  parents  and  fi-iends  the  irregular  Sabbath  services. 
Their  attendance  was  reported  to  that  stern  disciplinarian.  President 
Clap,  and  on  their  return  to  College  in  November,  they  were  summoned 
before  him  on  charge  of  attending  unlawful  or  Separate  meetings, 
which  was  forbidden  by  a law  of  the  College.  Tlie  young  men  admitted 
that  during  the  vacation  “they  had  heard  Solomon  Paine  exercise  his 
gifts,  where  the  major  part  of  the  Canterbury  church,  of  which  they 
were  members,  met  for  divine  worship,  but  did  not  apprehend  it  to  be 
properly  a Separatist  meeting,  since  they  met  thei-e  by  a vote  to  enjoy 
their  privileges.” 

“ ‘A few  more  than  a half,'  replied  the  Rector,  ‘makes  no  difference,  since 
they  separated  upon  ye  same  bottom  (as  others)  of  judging  and  censuring 
ministers.’ 

John  Cia^veland  : ‘ VV’'hether  Separates  or  not,  we  thought  we  had  full 

liberty  when  we  were  from  College,  or  out  of  New  Haven,  to  go  to  what 
meeting  we  pleased,  and  it  would  be  no  transgression  of  College  law.’ 

Tutor  WiiiTTLESY : ‘ How  could  you  think  so,  when  the  Rector  had  been 
so  much  against  it?  ’ 

John  C.  : ‘We  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  there  was  any  College  law  for- 
bidding it,  and  were  told  that  Rev.  Eb.  Williams  of  Pomfret,  one  of  the 
Trustees,  said  that  such  a law  had  been  prepared  but  not  passed.’ 

Rector:  ‘ The  laws  of  God  and  of  the  College  are  one.’ 

John  C.  : ‘ 1 do  not  hold  that  meeting  to  have  been  separate,  but  in  case  it 
was,  am  entirely  ignorant  of  any  College  law  forbidding  my  attendance  upon 
it.’ 

Tutor  W.  : ‘ You  knew  it  was  contrary  to  ye  Rector’s  mind.’ 

Rector:  ‘ Well,  but  how  came  you  to  hear  the  Paines  preach?  They  hold 
errors.  Did  not  you  know  it?  ’ 

John  C.  : ‘ No.  We  saw  none.’ 
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Rector:  ‘ He  holds  that  an  unconverted  person  ought  not  to  pray also, 
‘ That  any  believer  is  as  much  united  to  Christ  as  He  is  to  God.’ 

Ebenezer  C.  : ‘ What  does  our  Saviour  mean  when  he  prays  “That  they 
may  be  one  in  Us?  ” ’ 

Rector  : ‘ What  do  you  mean  by  it?  ’ 

Tutor:  ‘ Neither  he  nor  Paine  knows.’” 

John  was  about  to  reply,  but  was  dismissed  by  tlie  President,  “but 
soon  to  be  called  again,  as  it  was  a ^veighty  matter.”  Instead  thereof, 
he  heard  that  very  night,  that  a bill  of  suspension  had  been  already 
issued.  Not  expecting  such  summary  treatment,  he  hastened  to  Tutor 
Whittelsy  to  beg  for  delay,  supposing  it  possible  that  satisfactioij 
might  be  made  and  the  difficulty  settled  without  publishing  it,  but 
received  no  favor  from  the  obdurate  Tutor,  who  declared  that  the 
offence  was  “public  in  its  own  nature,  and  ought  to  be  made  public 
here  before  it  should  be  made  uj),  and  that  ignorance  of  the  law  trans- 
gressed was  no  plea.”  The  “ bill  ” w\as  read  in  the  Hall  next  day 
before  the  Faculty  and  students,  by  which  “John  and  Ebenezer  Cleve- 
land, having  violated  the  law^s  of  God,  the  Colony,  and  the  College,  by 
going  to  a Se})arate  meeting,”  were  “ suspended  from  all  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  College  till  satisfaction  be  made,”  and  should  none  be 
made  they  might  expect  expulsion.  The  satisfaction  demanded  was  a 
public  confession  m the  Hall,  “ that  they  had  violated  the  laws  of  God, 
of  the  Colony  and  of  the  College.”  This  confession  the  young  men  could 
not  in  conscience  make.  They  had  not  supposed  that  the  College  law 
referred  to  was  binding  upon  them  in  vacation ; they  did  not  believe 
the  meetings  in  Canterbuiy  were  Separate  in  the  sense  of  the  Colony 
law,  and  still  less  could  they  see  any  Divine  laiv  that  they  had  broken. 
To  be  debarred  from  College  privileges  and  threatened  with  expulsion 
on  such  a charge  was  a very  serious  and  heavy  trial,  and  was  thus  set 
forth  in  a petition  : — 

“ To  the  Rev’d  and  Hon’d  Rector  and  Tutors  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven. 

Rev’d  and  Hon’d  : — 

It  hath  been  a very  great  concern  and  trouble  to  me,  that  my  conduct 
in  the  late  vacancy  has  been  such  as  not  to  maintain  interest  in  your  favor,  and 
still  retain  the  great  privileges  that  I have  enjoyed  for  three  years  past  under 
your  learned,  wise,  and  faithful  instruction  and  government.  Nothing  of  an 
outward  n:iture  can  equally  affect  me  with  that  of  being  henceforward  wholly 
secluded  from  the  same. 

Hon’d  Fathers,  suffer  me  to  lie  at  your  feet,  and  entreat  your  compassionate 
forgiveness  to  an  offending  child  wherein  I have  transgressed. 

Venerable  Sirs  : 1 entreat  you,  for  your  paternal  wisdom  and  clemency,  to 
make  in  my  case  such  kind  allowance  for  the  want  of  that  i-enetration  and 
solid  judgment  expected  in  riper  heads — as  tender  parents  are  naturally  dis- 
posed in  respect  of  their  weak  children.  But  more  especially  I beg  to  be 
admitted  in  the  humblest  manner  to  suggest  as  a motive  of  your  compassion 
to  the  ignorant — that  I did  not  know  it  was  a transgression  ol'  either  the  Laws 
of  God,  this  Colony,  or  the  College,  for  me  as  a member,  ajul  in  covenant  with 
a particular  church,  as  is  generally  owned  to  be  a church  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
meet  together  with  a major  part  of  said  church  for  social  worship.  And,  there- 
fore, do  beg  and  entreat  that  my  ignorance  may  be  suffered  to  apologize. 
For  in  respect  to  that  fact,  which  to  riper  heads  may  appear  to  be  a real 
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transgression,  I can  assure  yon,  Venerable  Sirs,  tliat  I have  endeavored  to 
keep  and  observe  all  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  College  unl)lamably. 
And  I, hope  I shall  for  the  future  be  enabled  so  to  do,  if  I may  be  restored  to 
a standing  again  in  my  class.  Thus  begging  your  compassion,  I subscribe 
your  humble  servant  and  obedient  pupil,  John  Cleveland. 

New  Haven,  Nov.  26,  1744.” 

The  Rector  and  Tutor  regarded  tltis  plea  as  good  for  nothing, 
because  it  cast  no  censure  on  the  Separatist  meetings  or  on  the  per- 
son, who  possessing  neither  an  academic  degree,  nor  a ministerial 
license,  yet  presumed  to  conduct  them.  Many  sharp  debates  were  held 
between  these  officials  and  the  offenders,  the  latter  maintaining  their 
po.dtion  with  no  little  spirit  and  ingenuity,  but  as  they  still  declined  to 
make  the  required  confession,  a formal  admonition  was  next  adminis- 
tered. Having  staled  the  fact  that  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleveland  had 
attended  upon  a private,  Separate  meeting  in  a private  house,  for  divine 
worship,  in  Canterbury,  carried  on  principally  by  one  Solomon  Paine, 
a lay  exliorter,  and  also  the  facts  stated  by  them  in  justification — the 
Rector  and  Tutors  considered: — 

1.  That  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Association  in  the  County  of 
Windham,  Mr.  Cogswell  was  suiFiciently  qualified  to  be  a minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

2.  That  if  there  were  any  reasons  why  the  said  Separatists  should  not 
choose  Mr.  Cogswell  as  their  minister,  or  if  inexpedient  to  ordain  him  when 
so  great  a number  were  against  him,  it  would  be  no  justification  of  their 
settingup  a separation  in  the  mean  time. 

3.  That  neither  the  major  part  of  the  members  in  full  communion,  nor  any 
other  person  in  any  parish  or  society,  have  any  right  or  warrant  to  appoint 
any  house  or  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  distinct  and  separate  from,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  meetiny-house,  the  public  place  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Parish,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  such  places  and  separate 
meetings  are  prohibited  by  the  ancient  law  of  this  Government. 

4.  The  principal  reasons  assigned  for  this  separation  manifestly  import  that 
spirit  of  uncharitable  censuring  and  rash  judging  of  men’s  hearts  and  spiritual 
state,  which  has  so  much  of  late  prevailed  in  the  country,  and  which  is  plainly 
prohibited  in  the  word  of  God. 

5.  That  nothing  is  more  plainly  enjoined  in  the  Gospel,  than  charity,  peace 
and  unity  among  Christians,  and  scarce  anything  more  frequently  forbidden 
than  divisions,  schisms  and  separations,  and  therefore  nothing  can  justify  a 
division  or  separation,  but  some  plain  and  express  direction  in  the  word  of 
God— and  they  saw  no  direction  or  warrant  therein  to  set  up  a separation 
upon  the  reasons  thus  assigned. 

6.  But  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  they  had  a warrant  to  separate  from  the 
meeting-house.  Preacher  and  Congregation  where  they  belonged,  and  attend 
upon  some  lawful  minister  in  anotlier  place — yet  this  could  not  justify  them  in 
attending  upon  the  ministry  or  preaching  of  a lay  Exliorter,  who  has  no  right, 
license  or  authority  to  preach,  and  particularly  of  one  who  is  a common  pro- 
moter of  separation  and  disturber  of  the  Christian  peace,  not  only  in  Canter- 
bury. but  also  in  Windham,  Mansfield  and  other  places. 

7.  That  this  practice  of  setting  up  lay  Exiiorters  is  without  any  Scripture 
warrant,  and  is  subversive  of  the  standing  order  of  a Learned  Gospel  ministry, 
and  naturally  tends  to  introduce  spiritual  pride,  enthusiasm,  and  all  manner  of 
disorders  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Whereupon  it  Avas  qpnsidered  and  adjudged  by  Lector  and  Tutors,  “ that 
the  said  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleveland,  in  withdrawing  and  separating  from  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  attending  upon  the  preaching  of  a lay  exliorter  as 
aforesaid,  have  acted  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  the  Gospel,  the  laws  of  the 
Colony,  and  of  the  College,  and  that  the  said  Clevelands  shall  be  publicly 
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admonished  for  their  faults  aforesaid,  and  if  they  shall  continue  to  justify 
themselves,  and  refuse  to  make  acknowledgment,  they  shall  be  expelled.” 

Another  space  was  given  to  the  young  men  for  consideration  and 
reflection,  and  so  many  arguments  adduced  to  convince  them  of  their 
errors  as  to  bring  them  “to  such  a doubt  and  stand  in  their  own 
minds,  that  it  seemed  probable  they  would  have  made  some  acknowl- 
edgment if  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  evil  advice.”  Their 
collision  with  the  College  authorities  was  very  widely  ])ublished,  and 
excited  great  sympathy.  Even  friends  of  the  College  and  church 
establishment  thought  the  Government  unreasonably  severe  in  exacting 
this  public  confession,  involving  as  it  did  the  censure  of  their  nearest 
family  connections,  while  the  leaders  of  the  Revival  party  were  earnest 
in  commending  their  course  and  encouraging  them  in  resistance. 
IMost  urgent  letters  were  sent  them  by  their  mother  and  other  fiiends 
in  Canterbury,  enti’eating  them  to  be  true  to  their  own  convictions  and 
princi})les,  and  not  to  deny  their  church  and  wrong  God  and  their  own 
consciences  by  making  a false  confession. 

Meanwhile,  the  troubles  at  home  were  rapidly  culminating.  Mr. 
Cogswell  having  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  tlie  society,  it  was  need- 
ful to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  church  before  his  ordination  could 
be  effected.  The  majority  refusing  to  act  in  that  affair,  the  minority 
must  assume  the  power.  A church  meeting  was  held,  November  27, 
1744,  in  the  meeting-house,  attended  by  all  parties.  Deacon  Backus 
acted  as  moderator.  After  prayer.  Colonel  Dyer  arose  and  declared, 
“ That  he  looked  upon  the  constitution  of  this  church  to  be  according 
to  the  established  regulation  of  this  Government,  and  if  the  brethren 
would  act  according  thereto,  and  if  those  might  be  excluded  from 
acting  who  were  admitted  since,  we  were  destitute  of  a pastor,  we 
should  be  free  to  act  together.”  As  was  expected,  the  majority  of  the 
church  members  present  declined  to  accede  to  either  proposition. 
Colonel  Dyer  then  desired  all  the  brethren  who  looked  upon  them- 
selves to  be  under  Saybrook  Regulations,  “to  move  to  the  east  side  of 
the  meeting-house,  whereupon  they  did  to  the  number  of  sixteen,”  and 
there  organized  a distinct  meeting,  choosing  Deacon  Deliverance  Brown 
moderat(>r  and  scribe.  They  then  voted  to  adjourn  to  the  house  of 
Captain  Fitch,  and  there,  by  a unanimous  vote,  “ chose  Mr.  James 
Cogswell  for  their  pastor.”  Captain  Gideon  Cobb  and  Edward 
Raynsford  were  appihnted,  “ to  lay  y*^  circumstances  of  this  church 
before  y®  Association,  and  take  their  advice,”  and  Stejihen  Frost  and 
Deliverance  Brown,  “ to  go  to  Captain  Johnson  and  inquire  after  y® 
book  of  records,  and  desire  him  to  deliver  it.” 

The  Association  advising  “to  proceed  to  ordination,”  now  that  the 
“ call”  had  been  propeily  given  and  accepted — the  society,  on  December 
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5,  proceeded  to  make  arrangements,  appointing  a committee  to  send 
for  ministers  and  messengers,  wliereupon  the  majority  of  tlie  clmrch 
sent  this  final  protest : — 

“ These  are  to  let  you  know  that  the  way  you  proceed  in  with  Mr.  James 
Cogswell  ill  order  to  settle  him  as  your  minister,  contrary  to  the  minds  and 
votes  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  society,  is  contrary  to  the  word  and 
authority  of  Christ,  and  is  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  this  Colony.  We  do 
therefore  declare  to  you  in  love  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  cause* of  Christ,  that 
we  look  upon  it  to  be  our  duty  not  to  contribute  anything  towards  his  support 
or  settlement,  and  that  those  sixteen  brethren  that  withdrew  from  ye  church, 
ye  27th  day  of  Kovembcr  last,  and  chose  Captain  Brown  scribe,  and  chose  Mr. 
Janies  Cogswell  their  minister,  are  not  the  church  in  this  society  by  the  law  of 
God  or  man.  We  do,  therefore,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  alkthose  persons 
that  have  set  their  names  to  a paper,  dated  Oct.  29,  1744  . . . warn  you 

against  such  unscriptural,  illegal  and  unprecedented  proceedings,  and  shall 
contribute  nothing  willingly.  Neither. can  we  be  compelled  by  any  law  of  God 
or  man  already  made,  to  do  anything  as  above  said.  So  we  subscribe  for  our- 
selves and  in  behalf  of  our  friends  above  expressed,  heartily  desiring  you 
may  have  your  eyes  opened  to  see  your  mistake  before  it  be  too  late. 

Timothy  Backus,  Deacon. 

Elisha  Paine. 

JosiAH  Cleveland. 

William  Bkadfoud.” 

In  spite  of  protest,  injunction  and  threat,  in  the  name  of  church  or 
society,  the  minority,  now  calling  itself  the  church  of  Canterbury,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  ordination  of  their  candidate.  They  believed  the  need 
of  a settled  minister  in  town  to  be  imperative,  and  that  by  no  other 
means  could  peace  and  harmony  be  restored.  In  compliance  wdth  their 
summons,  the  Windham  County  Consociation  met  December  26,  1744, 
as  an  ordaining  council.  Fourteen  ministers,  with  a messenger  from 
each  church,  were  present.  The  occasion  was  felt  to  be  one  of  great 
and  unusual  interest,  involving  the  discussion  of  several  important 
questions,  not  fully  understood.  The  relation  of  the  local  churches  to 
the  Ecclesiastic  Establishment  of  the  Colony,  and  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions and  rights  of  churches  and  societies,  majorities  and  minorities, 
were  to  be  considered  and  determined.  The  simple  question  whether 
Mr.  James  Cogswell  was  a fit  person  for  the  position  was  of  very  little 
moment.  The  real  point  at  issue  was.  Is  the  fnajoriti/  ojiposing  him 
the  Church  of  Canterbury  “?  Colonel  Dyer,  Deacon  Deliverance 
Brown  and  Mr.  Edward  Raynsford,  committee  of  that  part  of  the 
church  w'ho  adhered  to  Saybrook  Regulation,  ajipeared  before  the 
Council,  declaring,  • “ That  they  who  looked  upon  themselves  the 
standing  church  in  Canterbury  in  concurrence  with  the  society,  had 
called  Mr.  James  Cogswell  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  this  society,” 
and  entreated  them  to  set  him  apart  to  this  work  and  ofiice  by  ordina- 
tion. Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine  and  Obadiah  Johnson,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  majority  of  the  church,  next  appeared,  declaring  “ tfiat 
they  never  did,  nor  do  they  yet  choose  Mr.  James  Cogswell  for  their 
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pastor,”  and  protested  against  his  ordination  on  the  following 
grounds : — 

1.  That  this  church  had  never  by  vote  adopted  Saybrook  Platform,  but  at 

first  “ simply  covenanted  with  God  and  one  another,  to  use  all  their  powers  to 
maintain  religion  in  the  power  and  spirituality  thereof,  by  which  they  always 
considered  themselves  Congregational,  though  not  strictly  upon  the  regula- 
tions of  any  human  composure;”  that  when  their  second  pastor,  Mr.  Jenison, 
was  called,  tlmy  made  him  sign  with  them  an  explicit  act,  that  they  were  under 
Congregational  and  not  Saybrook  discipline;  that  they  would  only  consent  to 
Mr.  Wadsworth’s  settlement  upon  his  declaration,  “ That  he  considered  the 
Cambridge  platform  most  agreeable  to  the  institutions  of  Christ  of  any  human 
composure;”  that  in  Jan.,  1743,  after  fourteen  months’  deliberation,  it  was 
declared  by  a unanimous  vote  in  full  church  meeting,  “ That  the  platform  of 
church  discipline  agreed  upon  by  ye  synod  at  Cambridge,  1648  . . , was 

most  agreeable  to  ye  former  and  designed  practice  of  this  church ;”  that  no 
separation  had  been  made  in  their  acts  since  that  vote  till  November  27,  1744, 
“ when  sixteen  members  withdrew  from'the  rest  and  voted  Mr.  James  Cogswell 
their  pastor;  that  those  sixteen  brethren  who  actually  voted  with  the  church 
in  accepting  Cambridge  Platform  and  now  acted  separately  from  them,  were 
necessarily  sepamtors  and  guilty  of  schism  and  of  casting  contempt  on  Christ’s 
institutions  and  authority  in  the  church,”  and  that  thus  their  pretended  call  to 
Mr.  Cogswell  to  become  pastor  of  the  Canterbury  church  and  society  was 
wholly  illegal  and  unvalid. 

2.  That  the  church  had  declared  by  vote  and  made  known  to  the  society, 
their  minds  respecting  Mr.  Cogswell’s  personal  qualitications  for  the  ministry 
and  declined  to  receive  him  as  their  pastor,  that  they  deemed  it  not  only  their 
privilege  but  their  indispensable  duty  to  select  for  a minister  a man  after 
God’s  own  heart,  and  that  as  Mr.  Cogswell  “did  not  appear  to  them  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  life,  truth  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  therefore 
forbid  all  persons  and  churches  to  ordain  him  over  this  church  as  their 
pastor.” 

These  allegations  were  supported  by  the  testimony  of  various  church 
members  and  the  church  records.  In  opposition  to  them  it  was 
shown,  that  though  the  church  had  never  formally  adopted  Saybrook 
Idatform,  “ it  had  acted  in  conformity  to  it  from  time  to  time ;”  that 
Mr.  Estabrook,  their  first  pastor,  was  a member  of  the  Windham 
County  Association  ; that  the  chuych  had  at  various  times  applied  to 
the  Association  and  had  sent  delegates  to  meetings  of  Consociation,  and 
that  neither  the  agreement  with  Mr.  Jenison,  nor  the  declaration  from 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  had  been  inscribed  in  the  church  records. 

The  Council,  after  fully  considering  the  charges  and  replies,  and  the 
ancient  practice  and  usage  of  the  church,  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
“That  the  church  of  Canterbuiy  had  by  their  usage  and  practice  here- 
tofore, (whatever  their  private  sentiments  were),  declared  themselves  a 
church  under  Saybrook  Platform  . . . That  according  to  the  law 

of  the  Colony  and  the  usages  of  the  churches,  all  the  churches  of  Con- 
necticut Government  were  supposed  and  understood  to  be  under 
Saybrook  Regulation  until  they  manifested  their  sober  dissent  from  it, 
which  it  ap}>reh'jnded  must  needs  be  done  or  appear  by  their  vote,  or 
covenant  and  agreement,  made  as  such  a body  and  in  such  church 
capacity,  w'hich  w^as  not  done  by  this  church  till  January  27,  1743 
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that  those  who  on  tliat  day  voted  themselves  Congregational  according 
to  Cambridge  Platform,  are  to  be  esteemed  by  that  ex})licit  act  to  have 
denominated  themselves  another  church,  and  separated  themselves  from 
those  who  adhered  to  Sayhrook  Regulation  ; that  this  vote  could  bind 
none  but  themselves  and  those  who  adhered  to  it,  and  that,  therefore, 
those  who  on  November  27,  1744,  called  Mr.  James  Cogswell  for  their 
pastor  as  the  church  remaining  and  abiding  by  Saybrook  Regulation, 
were  declared  to  be  and  should  thenceforward  be  esteemed — The 
Church  of  Canterbury. 

The  absolute  supremacy  of  the  form  of  church  discipline  established 
by  the  Government  of  Connecticut,  was  affirmed  in  this  remarkable 
decision.  Every  church  in  the  Commonwealth  was  assumed  to  be 
subject  to  Saybrook  Platform  except  by  formal  dissent  at  the  time  of 
its  organization,  and  no  subsecpient  vote  or  protest  by  any  number  of 
its  members,  could  change  its  status.  The  Canterbury  Cffiurch,  by 
declaring  itself  “ Congregational  according  to  Cambridge  Platfoi'in,” 
had  forfeited  its  ecclesiastical  standing  and  legal  privileges.  As  the 
vote  was  unanimous  and  not  a member  for  a time  adhered  to  Saybrook 
Regulation,  the  original  church,  according  to  this  decision,  was  virtually 
abrogated,  but  after  a lapse  of  twenty-two  months  was  restored  by  a 
touch  of  this  magic  Platform.  Sixteen  bi’ethren,  who  had  once  voted  for 
Cambridge  Platform,  now  manifested  their  determination  to  adhere  to 
Saybrook,  and  were  pronounced  by  the  Council,  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury and  vested  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

This  decision  involved  the  settlement  of  all  other  points  at  issue. 
No  need  to  debate  the  reciprocal  rights  of  church  and  society,  when 
the  body  hitherto  acting  as  church  had  no  legal  right  in  the  premises. 
Objections  to  the  proposed  pastor  had  no  weight  whatever,  when  raised 
by  opponents  outside  the  church  and  having  no  voice  in  the  proceed 
ings.  The  gifts  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Cogswell  were  deemed 
abundantly  satisfactory,  yet,  lest  there  should  be  any  legal  flaw  in  their 
proceedings,  the  Council  resolved  to  ordain  him  as  minister  only  “ to  the 
society  and  Christian  })eople  who  had  called  him  and  should  willingly 
put  themselves  under  his  ministerial  care,  and  not  pretend  to  force  or 
impose  him  upon  the  Congregational  or  dissenting  brethren  of  the 
place,  who  had  a right  to  judge  or  choose  for  themselves  as  to  a 
minister,  but  had  no  right  to  asperse  or  reproach  any  man.”  By  its 
advice  the  society  held  a meeting  and  formally  voted,  “ That  those  in 
this  society  who  are  diflferently  minded  from  us  and  can’t  conscien- 
tiously join  in  ye  settlement  of  Mr.  James  Cogswell  as  our  minister 
may  have  free  liberty  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions,  and  we  are  willing 
they  should  be  released  and  discharged  from  paying  anything  to  ye 
support  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  or  living  under  his  ministry  any  longer  than 
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until  they  have  parish  privileges  granted  to  them  and  are  settled  in 
church  by  themselves  according  to  the  order  of  ye  Gospel,  or  are 
otherwise  lawfully  released.” 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  solved  the  several  knotty  problems  in- 
trusted to  it,  and  provided  for  the  future  well-being  of  “ the  dissent- 
ing brethren,”  the  Council  proceeded — December  28 — to  ordain  Mr. 
Cogswell  as  pastor.  The  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  olfered  prayer ; Mr. 
Solomon  Williams  preached ; Mr.  Dorrance  olfered  the  ordaining  prayer ; 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  Mr.  Marston 
Cabot,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  long  church  controversy  had 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  anthRevivalists.  The  minority 
was  recognized  as  the  stated  church  within  Canterbury  society,  to 
whom  pertained  the  minister  and  the  meeting-house  and  all  the  legal 
provisions  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  This  result  was 
approved  by  the  highest ‘civil  and  ecclesiastic  authorities  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  decision  of  the  Council  accepted  as  a just  and  legal 
exposition  of  the  power  of  its  religious  Constitution.  That  a majority 
had  been  set  aside  was  of  no  consequence.  It  was  a question  of 
status  and  not  of  numbers.  As  President  Clap  had  said — “ a few 
more  than  half  made  no  difference.”  The  defeated  majority,  as  might 
be  expected,  wholly  refused  to  accept  this  interpretation.  They  main- 
tained the  positim  side  of  the  question  ; that  no  church  could  be  law- 
fully under  Saybrook  Platform  without  a formal  acceptance  of  it  by 
vote,  or  covenant,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  their  ministers  in  Windham 
Association  and  their  own  unguarded  recognition  of  Consociation,  had 
no  significance  or  force  in  the  absence  of  such  vote  or  affirmation.  They 
insisted  that  the  sixteen  brethren  who  had  adopted  the  Saybrook  Regula- 
tions were  seceders  and  separates,  that  they  alone  still  “ maintained 
religion  in  the  power  and  spirituality  thereof”  according  to  their 
covenant,  and  thus  alone  represented  the  true  and  original  church  of 
Canterbury,  and  spurned  the  proposition  to  re-organize  as  a distinct 
church  that  thus  they  might  be  released  from  paying  for  the  support 
of  Mr.  Cogswell.  To  claim  society  privileges  was  equally  repugnant. 
Whether  these  could  be  procured  was  extremely  doubtful.  By  the 
law  of  1743,  those  called  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists  were 
expressly  exempted  from  the  indulgence  shown  to  other  Dissenters. 
Knowing  this  fact,  the  Council  which  had  deprived  them  of  church 
standing,  kindly  offered  to  aid  them  in  applying  to  the  Assembly 
for  distinct  society  privileges,  but  their  services  were  not  called  into 
requisition.  The  church  majority  in  Canterbury,  after  so  stoutly 
battling  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  could  not  be  recreant  to  their 
principles.  Their  early  dislike  of  the  ecclesiastic  system  of  Connecti- 
cut was  aggravated  into  extreme  hostility.  The  whole  parish  system, 
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with  its  arbitrary  assessineiits  and  penalties,  was  pronounced  an 
iniqnitons  assuni[)tion  of  the  i)ower  given  by  Christ  to  liis  church, 
and  no  consideration  of  personal  benefit  could  induce  them  to  submit 
to  its  restrictions.  The  rejected  church  members,  still  holding  fast  the 
church  records  and  calling  themselves  the  true  church,  were  thus  left 
without  legal  existence  or  privilege,  without  house  or  liberty  of  wor- 
ship, or  power  to  settle  a minister,  but  still  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
the  society  in  which  they  were  included. 

The  Cleveland  brothers,  who  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Faculty 
of  Yale  College,  by  their  attendance  and  sympathy  with  the  Canter- 
bury church,  now,  like  their  mother  church,  received  sentence  of 
deposition.  Their  personal  interests,  their  strong  desire  to  fit  themselves 
thoroughly  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  urged  them  to  remain  in  College, 
but  after  much  reflection  and  discussion  they  found  it  impossible  to 
make  the  required  confession.  Under  these  circumstances.  President 
Clap,  who  believed  that  to  educate  persons  whose  principles  and  prac- 
tices were  directly  subversive  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ  would  be 
contrary  to  the  original  design  of  the  College,  that  it  would  be  a con- 
tradiction of  the  civil  government  to  support  a college  to  educate 
students  to  trample  upon  its  own  laws,  and  that  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  laws  of  God  and  the  civil  government  were  broken,  in  or 
out  of  New  Haven,  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of  parents — felt 
constrained  to  pass  the  final  sentence.  The  young  men  wore  once  more 
summoned  to  the  Hall,  and  for  attending  separate  worship  upon  the 
Sabbath  and  refusing  to  make  confession  therefor,  formally  expelled 
from  College,  and  commanded  to  depart  the  Hall  and  College  limits,  no 
more  to  return.  “ Likewise,  the  scholars  were  forbidden  receiving 
them  to  their  rooms,  or  conversing  with  them,  lest  they  be  infected 
tliereby.” 


VI. 


REVIVAL  IN  PLAINFIELD.  RECOVERY  OF  MERCY  WHEELER. 
DISTURBANCES  IN  ASHFORD.  REVIVAL  IN  CANADA 
PARISH.  SEPARATE  CHURCH  OF  MANSFIELD. 

ITTLE  is  known  of  the  early  Revival  movement  in  Plainfield. 


It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Wheelock  on  his  tour  to  Providence  in 
1741.  The  young  college  graduates,  laboring  in  Canterbury  and 
vicinity  in  the  spring  of  1742,  also  “ preached  in  Plainfield,”  and  it  is 
believed  that  a large  number  professed  conversion  and  united  with  the 
church.  A remarkable  recovery  from  sickness  in  answer  to  prayer  had 
probably  much  influence  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  religious 
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interest  in  this  town.  Tlie  subject  of  this  cure  was  Mercy,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Wheeler,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens  of 
Plainheld.  As  a child  she  was  remarkable  for  health  and  agility,  till 
in  her  twentieth  year  she  was  stricken  with  a burning  ague,  followed  by 
nervous  fever,  and  fell  into  such  weakness  as  was  almost  beyond 
example.  Unable  to  move  head,  hand,  or  foot,  the  power  of  speech 
and  sight  gone,  flesh  almost  wholly  consumed,  taking  often  but  one 
spoonful  of  thin  liquid  food  a day,  heart  not  perceived  to  beat — she  lay 
through  the  summer,  panting  as  if  dying,  every  day  expected  to  be  her 
last.  No  care  or  cost  was  spared.  Physicians  far  and  near,  at  great 
expense,  were  consulted,  and  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  and  some 
other  remedies,  she  was  in  some  degree  revived,  but  lay  for  several 
years  speechless  and  helpless,  unable  to  take  bread  or  meat,  and  with 
but  little  manifestation  of  vital  action.  Her  mind  during  this  period 
remained  clear  and  unimpaired,  and  was  greatly  wrought  upon  by 
spiritual  impressions.  Religious  services  were  held  by  her  bed-side, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Coit  and  neighboring  pastors,  and  several  sermons 
preached  in  her  hearing,  “ which  were  all  sanctified  to  her  for  her 
saving  good.”  Her  thoughts  ran  much  on  liberty  of  speech,  with 
great  desire  to  declare  what  had  been  wrought  in  her,  particularly  to 
the  young  friends  with  whom  she  had  formerly  associated,  and  on  the 
public  annual  Fast-day,  after  earnest  prayer  for  some  special  manifesta- 
tion of  light  and  love,  the  power  of  speech  was  very  suddenly  and 
surprisingly  restored  to  her,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  six  years  she 
spake  out  audibly,  exclaiming,  “ What  has  God  done  for  me,  now  ! ” 
This  power  continued  some  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  time  she 
was  able  to  dictate  to  Deacon  Stearns  “ An  Address  to  Young  People, 
or  Warning  to  them  from  one  among  them,  that  may  be  called  a 
Warning  from  the  Dead  ” — a plain,  simple  exhortation  to  repentance 
and  Christian  living,  remarkable  only  for  humility  and  fervency.  After 
two  years’  silence,  “ her  mouth  was  again  opened  in  praise  of  God, 
when,  with  surprising  force  and  freedom,  she  related  her  religious 
experience.”  From  this  time  there  was  a gradual  improvement  in  her 
physical  condition,  sight  and  speech  were  partially  restored,  and  she 
was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  feed  herself,  but  seemed  to  have  entirely 
lost  the  use  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body  ; her  ankle-bones  had  become 
“ loose  and  separate,  so  that  a string  was  needful  to  keep  her  feet  in 
proper  position,”  nor  could  she  raise  her  feet  or  take  a single  step. 
All  remedies  that  were  tried  proved  ineffectual,  and  physicians  gave  no 
hope  of  recovery  from  this  helpless  condition. 

During  these  many  wearisome  nights  and  years  of  weakness  and 
suffering,  Mercy  experienced  great  quietness  of  soul  and  submission  to 
the  Divine  will,  but  the  decay  of  vital  godliness  and  prevalence  of  error 
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and  iniquity  weighed  heavily  upon  her,  and  with  the  dee])est  joy  and 
thankfulness  she  welcomed  the  Great  Awakening.  Religious  fasts  and 
lectures  were  attended  in  her  sick-room,  in  which  she  joyfully  partici- 
pated. Her  inability  to  aid  much  in  this  great  work  gave  her,  how- 
ever, an  unusually  painful  sense  of  her  infirmities,  and  especially  so 
when  anticipating  a religious  service  to  be  held  by  Mr.  Lord  of  Preston. 
But  while  greatly  exercised  with  pain  in  her  disordered  joints  and 
weakness  in  her  vital  parts,  “the  Lord  a})peared  to  her  in  his  Word, 
setting  home  several  passages  of  Scripture  with  such  power  to  her 
soul — especially  John  ii : 40 — ‘ Said  I not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou 
wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ’ — that  she 
could  not  help  thinking  that  God  would,  some  way  or  other,  gloiify 
himself  in  her  further  remarkable  deliverance.”  Such  wonderful  works 
were  wrought  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  that  it  seemed  nothing  more 
difficult  for  God  to  heal  her.  “ Meditating  on  the  healing  of  the  impo- 
tent man  who  had  lain  so  long,  her  soul  was  much  let  out  in  seeking 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  heal  Aer,  and  though  her  pains  were  very  great 
and  many  temptations  and  discouragements  suggested  to  her  mind,  slie 
staggered  not,  but  entered  fhe  day  of  the  meeting  strong  in  faith, 
believing  that  she  should  see  the  glory  of  God,  but  keeping  all  her 
thoughts  and  expectations  to  hei'self.” 

A large  number  of  persons  gathered  at  Mr.  Wheeler’s  on  the 
appointed  afternoon,  May  25,  1743.  Mr.  Lord  began  the  service  with 
prayer,  “ but  to  her  raised  thoughts  he  was  not  so  earnest  for  her 
healing  as  he  used  to  be,  but  the  sermon,  though  trying  and  keeping 
her  much  emjJoyed  in  self-examination,  tended  to  strengthen  her.” 
After  he  had  given  some  description  of  the  humble  heart,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  those  which  are  thus  humbled,  saying : “ The  Lord  will 
revive  the  hearts  of  the  humble,  and  if  you  are  truly  humble,  God  will 
revive  you.  Yes,  if  for  his  glory,  he  will  revive  and  bring  you  out  of 
a furnace.”  Mercy  then  “ fell  a- trembling,  but  without  diffidence  or 
terror,  for  it  was  given  her  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  revive,  and 
help,  and  bring  her  out : her  mind  in  a raised  frame,  but  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  it,  that  the  Lord  would  show  his  glory  by  helping 
her.”  After  the  close  of  the  service,  the  ministers  present  said  a 
few  Avords  to  her,  but  she  was  too  spent  and  overcome  for  ordinary 
conversation,  but  could  not  help  talking  about  her  healing  and 
that  she  saw  Christ  was  willing,  to  heal  her.  Mr.  Lord  replied, 
“That  she  should  have  the  will  of  God  concerning  her” — but  by 
this  time  she  was  so  overpowered  with  the  sense  of  God  that  she 
could  hardly  speak,  and  seemed  like  an  atom  drowned  in  the  sea,  so 
swallowed  up  was  she  with  the  thought,  and  sense  of  God,  and  eveiy- 
way  surrounded  with  his  power.  She  only  observed  to  Mr.  Loid, 
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“That it  seemed  to  her,  God  was  with  her  of  a truth.”  He  replied, 
“ If  so,  then  you  are  well — and  I will  leave  you  for  the  present,”  which 
he  thought  best  because  she  was  so  spent.  No  sooner  was  he  gone 
than  it  turned  in  her  mind — “ the  lecture  is  ended  and  the  service  all 
over  and  I am  not  healed.  What  is  become  of  my  fliith  now  1 Won’t 
it  be  with  me  as  it  used  to  be  T'  Whereupon  a cloud  of  great  darkness 
came  over  her,  in  which  she  was  led  to  see  what  a poor  unworthy  crea- 
ture she  was,  v/ith  a disposition  to  be  what  God  would  have  her.  Then 
the  words  came  to  her  with  new  power,  “ If  thou  wilt  believe  thou 
shalt  see  the  glory  of  God  note”  by  which  the  darkness  was  carried  off, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  word  now — she  seemed  to  be  wholly 
taken  out  of  herself  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  enabled  to  believe  that 
he  cotiJd  and  would  her.  At  that  instant  she  felt  a thrill,  a strange 
irresistible  motion  and  shaking,  which  began  first  with  her  hands  and 
quickly  spread  over  her  whole  frame ; a weight,  a racking,  a working 
in  every  joint,  as  if  she  were  with  hands  drawn  and  compressed 
together.  And  as  this  trembling  passed  off,  her  pains  went  with  it ; 
strength  came  to  her  vitals  and  thence  diffused  itself  all  over  her 
anitnal  frame  into  her  hips,  knees  and  ’ankles ; she  felt  strong  and 
well  as  if  she  had  no  disease  upon  her.  With  this  sensation  of  new 
strength  and  freedom,  she  felt  that  she  was  rising  up,  that  she  must 
arise,  and  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the  assembled  people,  who  had 
known  nothing  of  what  was  passing  within  her — the  bed-riddeii 
woman,  who  for  sixteen  years  had  not  stood  upon  her  feet,  rose  up  and 
loalked  with  evident  vigor  and  sprightliness  across  the  room,  crying 
out,  “ Bless  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  has  healed  me  !”  For  a moment,  all 
thought  she  was  out  of  lier  senses.  Mr.  Lord,  taking  hold  of  her, 
“ led  her  back  to  the  bed,  yea,  even  thrust  her  down  upon  it,  observing 
that  she  was  in  a frenzy.”  But  she,  feeling  yet  more  strong  and  free  and 
assured  of  her  recovery,  could  not  be  confined  there,  but  quickly  rose 
up  again  and  “ with  the  high  praises  of  God  in  her  mouth ; her  soul 
filled  with  such  admiration  and  love  as  was  inexpressible,”  walked 
several  times  to  and  fro  across  the  room  with  strength  and  steadiness — 
so  that  all  the  people  were  constrained  to  think  and  say,  “Verily,  this  is 
the  power  of  God  ! And  they  wondered  and  praised  the  same.”  “And 
it  was  about  six  in  the  afternoon  that  this  thing  was  done,  at  which  they 
all  marvelled,  and  having  united  in  prayer  and  in  praise  on  this  remarka- 
ble occasion,  they  were  dismissed  to  their  several  homes  with  wonder- 
ing and  rejoicing  at  what  their  eyes  had  seen  and  their  ears  heard.'” 

The  cure  so  suddenly  effected  was  permanent.  The  diseased  ankle- 
bones,  before  so  parted  that  one  “ could  lay  the  ball  of  his  thumb 
between  them,”  were  now  closed  and  firm — “ an  evidence  of  sight  as 
well  as  sense.”  The  poor  feet  that  had  so  long  “ turned  every  way  ” 
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with  no  power  to  control  them,  could  now  “ be  used  to  admiration." 
From  the  happy  hour  of  her  deliverance,  Mercy  Wheeler  “walked, 
praising  God."  The  following  day,  she  walked  to^  her  brother’s 
house.  On  Sunday,  she  rode  on  horseback  three  miles  to  the 
house  of  God  and  thenceforward  was  able  to  attend  public  worship  and 
engage  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  This  remarkable  manifestation 
of  Christian  faith  and  Divine  power  deeply  impressed  the  community. 
Deception  or  self-illusion  in  this  case  was  out  of  the  question.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  had  seen  Mercy  in  her  weak  and  crip})led  condition, 
and  now  testified  to  the  suddenness  and  thoroughness  of  her  cure.  The 
wonderful  story  spread  through  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  w^as 
blessed  to  the  awakening  and  strengthening  of  many.  Special  religions 
services  were  held  in  Plainfield.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Lord  of  Preston 
“ preached  a public  lecture,”  June  1,  taking  for  his  theme  the  healing 
of  the  lame  man,  recorded  Acts  iii : 6-10.  A public  thanksgiving 
service  was  held  in  Plainfield  meeting-house,  June  14,  attended  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people,  when  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Lord  of  Norwich 
preached  from  Matt,  xv : 28.  The  sermon  was  intended  “ to  oi)en  the 
right  method  of  seeking  mercy  from  the  Lord,”  and  thus  refers  to 
Mercy  Wheeler  in  the  closing  sentence  : — ■ 

“ Let  us  with  the  subject  of  a late  marvellous  deliverance  before  our  e5ms — 
a pleasiug  spectacle  to  angels  and  men,  because  a signal  monument  of  the 
mercy  and  power  of  God,  our  Heavenly  Father — let  all  this  great  number  aud 
all  people  that  hear  of  this  remarkable  cure,  wonder  and  glorify  the  Lord  of 
Israel  our  Saviour.” 

This  discourse  was  shortly  published  by  Mr.  Lord,  together  with  a 
detailed  report  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  affidavits  from 
those  who  had  known  Mercy  before  and  after  the  cure,  and  excited 
much  attention  and  interest.  So  rapid  was  its  sale  that  a second  edition 
was  soon  issued.  The  story  of  Mercy  Wheeler  was  even  carried 
across  the  water,  and  Christian  friends  in  England  accepted  it  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  notoriety  thus  gained  and  the  attention 
lavished  upon  her  had  no  effect  upon  the  simple  and  Immble-minded 
Mercy,  who  quietly  devoted  herself  to  the  usual  routine  of  domestic 
duties — “ a living  example  of  meekness,  })atience,  love,  faith,  fortitude 
and  unshaken  constancy  in  religion,  and  a great  blessing  to  all  those 
about  her.” 

The  revival  in  Plainfield,  as  in  Canterbury,  was  followed  by  church 
division  ; but  little  can  be  learned  of  the  progress  or  extent  of  the 
secession  movement.  A minority  in  the  church  became  uneasy  at  the 
practice  of  admitting  members  without  an  account  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance, and  baptizing  children  when  the  parents  were  not  church 
members.  Mr.  Coit  was  old  and  cautious,  unwilling  to  make  altera- 
tions or  concessions.  The  uneasy  church  members,  after  taking  some 
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pains  for  that  end,  were  unable  to  effect  any  alteration  or  reform  and  at 
length  withdrew  from  the  standing  church  and  organized  as  a church 
according  to  Garnbiidge  Platform.  Thomas  Stevens,  father  and  son, 
James  Marsh  and  Joseph  Spalding  were  active  in  this  movement, 
which  was  accomplished  in  1746.  A very  pleasing  feature  of  the 
revival  in  Plainfield  was  its  effect  upon  the  remaining  Aborigines. 
These  docile  and  tractable  Quinebaugs  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
vivid  presentation  of  religious  truths,  and  according  to  a cotemporary, 
there  was  wrought  among  them  “ the  most  evident  reformation  that 
hath  appeared  amongst  any  people  whatever  in  these  latter  times,  for 
they  are  not  only  filled  with  knowledge  of  ye  way  of  salvation,  and 
express  the  same  to  admiration,  but  are  so  reformed  in  their  ways  of 
living  as  to  abstain  from  drinking  to  excess,  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  them  to  any  other  way,  and  have  their  religious 
meetings  and  sacrament  adniinistered  to  them  by  ministers  of  their 
own  nation.” 


The  revival  in  Ashford  was  accompanied  by  much  controversy  and 
confusion.  The  church  was  previously  divided  in  sentiment,  some 
sharing  the  moderate  views  of  their  pastor  ; others  rigidly  Calvinistic, 
tei'rified  at  the  least  appearance  of  heterodoxy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  either  party  was  in  sym])athy  with  the  revival,  or  that  the  church 
received  any  unusual  ac(5ession  during  this  period.  Solomon  Paine 
and  other  itinerants  extended  their  labors  to  this  field,  and  many  of 
their  hearers  embraced  Separate  or  New  Light  principles.  These 
Separates  were  divided  u})on  the  question  of  baptism,  and  thus  four 
opposing  factions  existed  in  Ashford.  The  Baptists  increased  so 
rapidly  ^in  numbers  that,  in  the  summer  of  1743,  they  were  organized 
as  a distinct  church — the  first  Baptist  church  formed  in  Windham 
County.  Thomas  Denison,  a member  of  Mr.  Jewett’s  church  in  New 
London,  a recent  convert  to  Baptist  principles  “much  cariied  away  by 
the  stir,”  was  called  to  become  its  pastor.  Accepting  this  call,  he  was 
ordained  in  November,  “ by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  Elder  Moulton 
of  Brimfield,”  who  had  been  himself  ordained  by  Elder  John  Callendar 
of  Newport,  and  other  noted  Baptist  fathers.  The  church  thus 
organized  had  but  a brief  existence.  Mr.  Denison  was  a man  of  weak, 
unstable  character  and  soon  declared  himself  mistaken,  renounced  his 
Baptist  principles,  and  relapsed  into  Pedo-baptism  and  rambling 
itineracy,  and  his  chui’ch,  deserted  and  disheartened,  quickly  t^l  to 
pieces.  V 

The  proceedings  of  these  Baptists  and  Separates  were  very  offensive 
to  the  rigid  church  party  of  Ashford,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
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obstruct  and  prevent  tlieir  meetings.  The  preaching  of  Solomon 
Paine  was  especially  obnoxious.  February  15,  1745,  information  was 
brought  to  Justice  Tiffany,  that  Paine  was  actually  preaching  in  a 
private  house  to  a considerable  number  of  men  and  women — “ standing 
with  a Bible  in  his  hand,  ...  in  order  to  break  the  peace  that 
was  likely  to  be  attained  by  the  church.”  Tiffany  searched  his  law- 
book, and  finding  clearly,  “ that  it  was  an  unlawful  meeting  for  Paine 
to  come  to  Ashford  to  preach  and  exhort,”  thereupon  granted  a warrant. 
Armed  with  this  instrument.  Constable  Bemis  repaired  to  the  house 
specified,  and  taking  hold  of  Paine,  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to 
preach,  and  that  he  must  go  before  the  Justice  to  answer  for  his 
preaching,  contrary  to  law.  Paine,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  replied, 
“ That  the  law  made  for  restraining  such  preaching  and  exhorting  was 
made  by  the  Devil  in  the  lowest  pit  of  Hell,  and  that  he  would  be 
burnt  to  ashes  before  he  would  obey  the  Devil  or  any  of  his  crew.” 
Bemis  then  called  upon  several  persons  by  name  to  assist  him,  who  at 
first  refused,  but  when  told  they  must  obey  the  constable  or  suffer  the 
penalty,  “ gently  took  Paine  from  the  stage  whereon  he  was  preaching, 
and  carried  hijii  out  of  the  door  and  set  him  down.”  Paine  still  refusing 
to  go,  “ they  took  him  in  a very  gentle  way  and  set  him  on  a horse  and 
led  him  to  Justice  Tiffany’s,”  where  he  was  properly  rebuked  and  appa- 
rently dismissed.  In  return  for  this  forbearance,  constable,  grand- 
juror  and  all  who  had  assisted  them,  were  themselves  indicted  for  being 
guilty  of  a riot,  in  “ that  with  riotous  intent  and  with  force  and  arms 
they  did  assault  the  person  of  said  Solomon  Paine,  and  pulled  him 
onto  the  floor  and  carried  him  half  a mile  distant,  to  his  great  hurt  and 
abuse  and  the  disturbance  of  others.”  The  plaintiffs,  upon  trial  before 
the  County  Court,  were  declared  not  guilty,  but  adjudged  to  pay  costs 
of  prosecution.  A humble  petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  set  forth 
the  trials  and  indignities  these  officials  had  suffered  in  attempting  to 
execute  the  wholesome  laws  of  the  Colony,  “ and  the  vile  and  insuffera- 
ble reproach  cast  upon  the  worthy  Legislators  and  civil  rulers  of  the 
Colony  by  one  Solomon  Paine,  when  apprehended  by  a constable  for 
presuming  to  preach  and  exhort  an  assembly  of  people  at  a private 
house  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Jesus 
Christ,  . . . expressions  which  they  deemed  Treason  against 

the  Government,  not  to  be  connived  at  by  any  of  his  Majesty’s  legal 
subjects.”  This  affecting  representation  of  their  sufferings  and  loyalty 
procured  the  remission  of  the  “ bill  of  costs  ” assigned  them. 

No  attempt  was  apparently  made  to  organize  a Sepai-ate  church  in 
Ashford,  the  dissenting  brethren  uniting  with  churches  in  neighboring 
towns.  The  Baptists,  after  some  years  of  weakness  and  struggles,  were 
incorporated  into  the  church  of  Brimfield.  A majority  in  this  church 
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was  opposed  to  what  were  called  Revival  principles,  but  after  a 
long  controversy,  the  minority  “ told  their  experiences  to  each  other’s 
satisfaction,  signed  new  articles  and  a covenant,  April  2,  1747,  and 
would  not  allow  any  others  to  commune  with  them  without  coming  in 
at  this  door  ” — especially  covenanting  : — 

“ That  we  will  keep  the  door  of  God’s  church  open  always  to  believers  in 
Christ,  and  as  God  shall  assist  us,  we  will  always  keep  the  doors  shut  against 
unbelievers  and  profligate  persons.” 

Elder  Moulton,  the  pastor,  signed  these  articles,  and  was  probably 
active  in  promoting  this  “ new  departure.”  The  majority  complained 
of  the  proceedings  as  unreasonable,  but  acted  nothing  as  a body  against 
them.  The  Ashford  Baptists  united  with  this  reformed  church,  and 
continued  lor  many  years  steadfast  in  its  fellowship. 


The  churches  of  Windham  were  much  affected  by  the  Revival, 
receiving  large  accessions  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  suffering  much  from 
subsequent  secession.  Mr.  Mosely  of  Canada  Parish  was  very  active 
in  promoting  the  work,  laboring  with  great  earnestness  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  receiving  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  persons 
into  full  communion  with  his  church.  At  this  time  he  was  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  Consociation,  and  declared  to  the  brethren  that  their 
church  was  not  under  Saybrook  Platform,  and  that  God  had  led*  them 
to  that  vote  in  which  they  had  taken  the  Scriptures  for  their  only  rule. 
He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Wheelock  and  Pomeroy,  and  joined 
with  them  in  testifying  to  the  doctrinal  soundess  of  Elisha  Paine.  The 
excesses  and  disorders  of  the  extreme  Revivalists,  and  some  insubordi- 
nation among  his  own  church  members  soon  afterwards,  greatly  alarmed 
him,  and  being  a person  of  very  strong  and  positive  convictions,  he 
became  one  of  their  most  active  and  prominent  opposers — according 
to  Backus — “ overpowered  by  the  enemy  so  as  to  turn  and  act  against 
Paine  in  the  great  cause  of  Reformation.”  The  secession  in  this  church, 
as  was  usually  the  case,  was  much  less  than  where  the  pastor  at  first 
opposed  the  Revival,  the  new  converts  being  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  church  and  adding  much  to  its  strength  and  vitality.  Its  excel- 
lent deacon,  Thomas  Marsh,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  had 
served  the  Lord’s  table,  John  Hovey  and  some  other  prominent  mem- 
bers were,  however,  unable  to  remain  in  fellowship  with  the  church, 
and  united  with  the  Separate  church  of  Mansfield. 

This  Mansfield  Church  movement  was  initiated  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Revivalists  of  Windham,  Mansfield  and  vicinity,  who 
felt  constrained  to  come  out  and  separate  themselves  formally  from 
the  several  established  churches  with  which  they  were  connected,  and 
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form  a new  organization  according  to  tlieir  own  peculiar  principles. 
No  formal  enunciation  of  doctrine  and  practice  had  yet  been  made  by 
them.  The  Canterbury  church,  though  now  a distinct  body,  still 
retained  its  original  covenant.  The  Mansfield  church  covenant  was 
therefore  very  carefully  framed  by  the  Separate  leaders,  and  may  be 
considered  as  their  deliberate  official  declaration  of  faith  and  practice. 
It  contained  twenty -two  articles,  the  last  of  which,  relating  to  the 
church,  included  fourteen  specifications.  In  all  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  religion  they  agreed  mainly  with  other  orthodox,  evan- 
gelical churches,  but  insisted  upon  a more  direct  and  personal  applica- 
tion of  them.  The  churches  of  the  land  had  become  corrupted  by  the 
admission  of  unregenerate  members.  Christ  demanded  a pure  church. 
To  secure  this  end,  none  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  this  church  but 
such  as  were  certainly  known  to  be  regenerate  ; such  as  could  confi- 
dently say,  “ We  believe  we  are  of  that  number  who  were  elected  of 
God  to  eternal  life,  and  that  Christ  did  live  on  earth,  die  and  rise 
again  for  us  in  particular,  . . . which  God  hath  made  us  to  believe 

by  sending,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost  into  our  souls, 
who  hath  made  particular  application  of  the  above  articles.”  They 
declared,  “ That  all  doubting  in  a believer  is  sinful ; ” “ That  true 
believers,  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  Christ  in  faith,  have  communion 
with  God,  and  by  the  same  faith  are  in  Christ  united  to  one  another,” 
and  that  thus  “saints  could  certainly  know  one  another  and  know  who 
are  Christ’s  true  ministers  by  their  own  inward  feelings,  or  a communion 
between  them  in  the  inward  actings  of  their  own  souls.”  They  also 
declared,  “ That  whoever  presumes  to  administer  or  partake  of  the  seals 
of  the  covenant  of  grace  without  saving  faith,  are  guilty  of  sacrilege 
and  are  in  danger  of  sealing  their  own  damnation “ That  true 
believers  and  they  only,  have  a right  to  give  up  their  children  to  God 
in  baptism  ;”  “ That  at  all  times  the  doors  of  the  church  should  be  care- 
fully kept  against  such  as  cannot  give  a satisfying  evidence  of  the  work 
of  God  upon  their  souls,  whereby  they  are  united  to  Christ.”  For  true 
believers,  known  and  consecrated,  and  visibly  united  together,  they 
claimed  the  power  “ to  choose  and  ordain  such  officers  as  Christ  has 
appointed  in  his  church,  such  as  bishops,  elders  and  deacons  ; and  by 
the  same  power  to  depose  such  officers  as  evidently  appear  to  walk  con 
trary  to  the  Gospel  or  foil  into  any  heresy  ” — though  believing,  that  in 
such  cases  it  was  convenient  to  take  advice  of  neighboring  churches  of 
the  same  constitution.  They  also  believed,  “that  all  the  gifts  and 
graces  that  were  bestowed  upon  any  of  the  members,  should  be 
improved  for  the  good  of  the  whole  in  gospel  freedom ; that  every 
brother  qualified  by  God  for  the  same,  had.a  right  to  preach  according 
to  the  measure  of  faith ; that  the  essential  qualification  for  preaching 
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was  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ; that  the  knowledge  of  tongues  and 
liberal  sciences  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and,  though  doubtless 
convenient  and  profitable  if  rightly  used,  if  brought  in  to  supply  the 
want  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  prove  a snare  to  those  that  use  them 
and  all  that  follow  them.” 

The  above  articles  of  faith  having  been  duly  prepared  and  considered, 
the  separating  brethren  met  in  Mansfield,  October  9,  1745,  and  having 
given  a verbal  account  of  their  experiences  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
signed  the  covenant  and  declared  themselves  a distinct  and  separate 
church  of  Christ,  without  any  reference  to  the  churches  with 
which  they  were  previously  connected.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
ordained  minister  assisted  in  this  transaction.  Brother  Thomas  Marsh 
of  Canada  Parish  was  elected  for  their  teaching  elder.  January  6, 
1746,  was  appointed  for  his  ordination  to  that  office,  but  on  the  day 
previous  he  was  arrested  for  preaching  the  Gospel  without  lawful 
license  or  authority,  and  carried  off  to  Windham  jail.  A great  con- 
course of  people  gathered  on  the  appointed  day,  not  knowing  what  had 
befallen  the  prospective  pastor,  and  “ a suitable”  and  doubtless  most  in- 
flammatory sermon  was  preached  by  Mr.  Elisha  Paine.  The  associated 
ministers  of  Windham  County,  dismayed  at  the  failure  of  their 
admonitory  letter  and  the  actual  formation  of  a separate  church  within 
their  limits,  felt  it  their  duty  to  publicly  testify  against  the  projected 
profanation  of  the  ceremony  of  ordination,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
service  appeared  in  a body  before  the  excited  multitude — “fourteen 
learned  ministers,”  attempting,  according  to  Backus,  “ to  scatter  that 
flock  after  their  shepherd  was  smitten.”  Their  reception  was  most 
tumultuous.  Their  arguments  and  remonstrances  were  drowned  “ in 
unchristian  and  opprobrious  revilings,”  and  unable  to  gain  a quiet 
hearing,  they  were  forced  to  retreat  after  reading  a protest  against 
these  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  lawful  ecclesiastic  authority  of 
Windham  County.  The  Mansfield  church  proceeded  to  elect  John 
Hovey,  also  it  is  believed  from  Canada  Parish,  teaching  elder,  and 
early  in  February  succeeded  in  effecting  his  ordination.  The  service 
was  performed  according  to  their  own  principles  by  brethren  of  the 
church  assisted  by  Thomas  Denison,  himself  recently  ordained  by  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Moulton  of  Brimfield,  and  tracing  back  in  ministerial  succes- 
sion “to  three  of  the  most  noted  Congregational  ministers  in  Boston.” 
Matthew  Smith  and  Thomas  Denison  were  then  ordained  ruling  elders. 
John  Austin  and  Shubael  Dimick,  deacons.  Deacon  Marsh  meanwhile 
was  “ closely  locked  up  ” in  Windham  jail,  while  the  notorious  Dr. 
Hallowell,  then  confined  there  on  a criminal  charge,  was  allowed  to 
visit  the  sick  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  So  great  was  the  number 
of  ecclesiastic  offenders  at  this  date,  that  a new  story  was  added  to  the 
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jail  and  even  tlien  many  were  sent  to  Hartford.  Deacon  jNIarsh  was 
released  from  imprisonment  in  June,  and  ordained  soon  after  colleague 
pastor  of  Mansfield  Separate  church. 


YIL 

CANTERBURY  SEPARATE  CHURCH.  RENEWAL  OF  COVENANT. 

PETITION  TO  ASSEMBLY.  CALL  TO  PASTORS. 

ORDINATION  OF  SOLOMON  PAINE. 

rjYHE  first  act  of  that  body,  still  calling  itself  The  Church  of  Canter. 
J-  bury,  but  known  to  others  as  The  Separate  Church  of  Canterbury, 
“ after  several  of  its  visible  members  had  rent  themselves  away  and  by 
the  aid  of  Association  and  Consociation  formed  themselves  into  a body 
under  Saybrook  Regulations” — was  to  renew  its  covenant  witli 
solemn  fasting,  confession  of  sins  and  prayer.  The  position  which 
it  occupied  was  one  of  great  prominence  and  importance,  as  the  first 
church  in  the  Colony  which  had  formally  avowed  New  Light  princi- 
ples and  renounced  fellowship  with  the  established  churches.  Its  bold 
and  persistent  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  liberties 
of  Christians  had  awakened  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  thousands 
of  ardent  Revivalists,  and  the  day  of  its  deposition  from  church  estate 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  spiritual  emancipation  and  exaltation.  Many 
of  these  sympathizers  had  gathered  in  Canterbury  “ on  that  blessed, 
sweet  and  glorious  day,”  to  witness  “ the  first  visible  flock  of  Christ, 
taking  up  Christ’s  sweet  cross  to  follow  the  Lamb,”  and  choosing  “ the 
glorious,  exalted  Redeemer  to  be  its  only  Head.”  Holding  this  posi- 
tion, it  behooved  the  Canterbury  Separates  to  see  that  their  church 
covenant  was  purified  from  all  tincture  of  error,  and  clearly  set 
forth  their  peculiar  views  and  principles.  A meeting  for  this 
purpose  was  held,  January  6,  1745,  when,  in  order  to  guard  against 
those  things  that  lead  to  darkness  and  corruption,  “ the  covenant  was 
writ  more  'plain  and  particular,”  and  the  following  expositions  and 
declarations  added  : — 

“ 1.  We  look  upon  Cambridge  Platform  as  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God  of  any  human  composition,  and  agree  to  hold  it  except  Chap,  x.,  para- 
graph X. ; also,  paragraph  xi.,  respecting  magistrate’s  duty — it  not  appearing 
clear  t®-  this  church,  that  the  civil  power  under  Gospel  dispensation  be 
entrusted  with  the  support  of  the  Gospel  (but  the  Church)  and  have  power  to 
discipline  and  custodize  all  who  will  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Gospel,  by  Holy  Scriptures.  Gifts  may  be  received  of,  but  not  forced  from, 
its  enemies.  Also,  Chapter  Ixxi.,  not  held  by  this  church;  yet  we  hold  that 
Christians  are  bound  by  the  hiws  of  the  place  they  inhabit  which  are  of  a civil 
nature,  although  made  by  wicked  men,  as  much  as  if  made  by  Christians — 
but  in  things  of  a religious  nature,  that  respect  the  conscience,  Christ  has 
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given  us  sufficient  laws  and  rules  to  regulate  and  govern  his  church,  and  never 
did  accept  that  fear  and  service  that  were  taught  by  precept  and  command- 
ments of  men  but  rejected  it,  under  the  law  of  Moses  as  well  as  under  the 
Gospel. 

2.  Whereas  our  covenant  obliges  us  to  oppose  sin  and  error  in  ourselves  and 
others,  we  do  understand  it  to  mean  not  only  such  things  as  worldly,  moral 
men  condemn,  but  all  such  as  the  Word  of  God  do,  viz.  : foolish  talking 
and  jesting,  vain  company,  spending  time  idly  at  the  taverns,  evil  whispering, 
carnal  and  uimecessary  discourse  about  worldly  things,  especially  on  the  Sab- 
bath, unnecessary  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  in  private  convenient 
conferences  and  also  on  Sabbath  days,  and  all  other  sins  forbidden  by  the 
Word  of  God,  both  of  omission  and  commission.  And  although  it  be  not 
expressed  in  the  aforesaid  covenant  that  we  actually  dissented  from  Saybrook 
Eegulation,  yet  we  ever  understood  ourselves  to  have  done  it,  and  here 
declare  with  our  whole  hearts  that  we  do  dissent  from  the  discipline  set  up  and 
expressed  therein — it  appearing  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
set  up  in  his  Word,  which  we  look  upon  as  complete  and  none  can  pretend  to 
amend  or  add  to  it  without  casting  open  contempt  on  Christ  and  his  Holy 
Spirit.  The  said  Saybrook  Platform  takes  the  power  from  the  brethren  of  the 
church,  and  puts  an  absolute  and  decisive  power  in  the  Consociation  contrary 
to  Christ,  and  also  have  created  an  Association  not  warranted  by  Christ  in  his 
Word.  These  things  the  church  looks  upon  to  be  anti-Christian,  unscriptural 
and  leading  to  a papal  usurpation  over  the  consciences  of  God’s  children. 
Also,  there  being  no  half-members  in  Christ,  this  church  covenants  to  admit 
none  to  own  the  covenant  that  will  not  come  to  full  communion,  it  being 
inconsistent  with  the  .covenant,  nor  will  we  admit  any  to  baptism  but  true 
believers  and  their  seed.” 

It  was  agreed,  that  all  those  whom  the  church  should  declare  by  their 
vote,  that  they  are  in  charity  with  and  who  now  renewed  the  covenant, 
should  sign  this  instrument  with  their  own  hands,  “ which  was  done.” 
Fifty-sev(m  subscribed  their  names  upon  this  occasion,  and  many  others 
a few  months  later,  representing  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  respecta- 
ble families  in  Canterbury,  viz.:  Paine,  Backus,  Cleveland,  Adams, 
Johnson,  Fitch,  Bacon,  Hyde,  Bradford,  Brown,  Parish  and  Carver. 
Whatever  the  character  of  the  Separate  element  in  other  places,  in 
Canterbury  it  was  respectable  and  influential,  and  under  favoring  cir- 
cumstances might  have  become  a permanent  power  in  the  community. 
But  their  refusal  to  organize  as  a distinct  religious  society  had  left  them 
at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  from  the  outset  of  their  inde- 
pendent existence  the  Canterbury  Separates  were  compelled  to  battle 
with  civil  authority.  Early  in  February,  a rate  was  levied  upon 
them  for  ordination  expenses  and  the  salary  of  Mr.  Cogswell.  The 
church  appointed  Solomon  Paine  to  represent  their  interests  before 
the  General  Assembly.  Members  of  the  society  not  in  full  communion 
with  any  church  joined  “ witli  tlie  first  and  Congregational  church  of 
Christ  in  Canterbury,”  in  appointing  Solomon  Paine  agent,  to  present 
the  prayer  to  the  Assembly,  “ that  they  might  be  released  from  paying 
anything  towards  the  support  of  Mr.  James  Cogswell.”  Thus  em- 
powered, Mr.  Paine  laid  before  the  Assembly  in  May  a detailed  report 
of  the  whole  Canterbury  controversy;  insisted  that  the  church  he 
represented  was  the  “ only  true  church  in  that  society,  inasmuch  as  the 
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other  part  was  the  minor  when  they  separated  from  the  major,  and 
altliough  the  major  liad  no  right  to  hold  the  minor  contrary  to  tlieir 
conscience  and  judgment,  yet  the  minor’s  withdrawing  destroys  not 
the  major.  . . . Tliat  Christ’s  word  gave  no  rule  to  make  one 

church  out  of  another  true  church  by  virtue  of  their  contrary  princi- 
ples, so  if  they  were,  the  other  party  could  not  he  the  true  church 
and  in  most  earnest  and  forcible  terms  besought,  “ That  they  might  be 
released  from  paying  towards  the  support  and  settlement  of  Mr.  Cogs- 
well and  the  expense  of  his  ordination  ; also,  from  paying  towards 
repairing  the  meeting-house  by  force  taken  from  the  church.  He  also 
prayed  the  Honorable  Assembly,  as  their  fathers  under  God  in  all  civil 
concerns  from  whom  justice  should  ever  flow,  that  they  would  bid  the 
Canterbury  society  pay  over  to  the  church  their  proportion  of  the  worth 
of  the  meeting-house,  or  order  its  possession  delivered  up  to  them,  and 
grant  liberty  to  the  memorialists  to  improve  their  own  estates  for  the 
settling  and  maintaining  the  Gospel  ministry  among  themselves.” 

An  emphatic  “ No,”  from  both  Houses  was  the  only  answer  to  this 
presumptuous  petition.  Congregationalists  repudiating  Saybrook 
Platform  were  exempted  by  law  from  the  benefit  of  Acts  of  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  Canterbury  Separates  were  left  to  bear  their  double  bur- 
dens, and  even  pay  the  expenses  of  that  ordaining  Council  which 
had  robbed  them  of  their  birthright.  The  assessments  allowed  them 
by  law  were  rigorously  enforced  by  the  society’s  committee.  The 
Separates  were  taxed  for  Mr.  Cogswell’s  settlement,  ordination  and 
maintenance,  and  for  repairing  the  meeting-house  seized  and  held  by 
their  opponents.  Refusing  to  pay  these  rates,  their  cattle,  goods  and 
household  furniture  were  forcibly  taken,  and  in  default  of  these  their 
bodies  were  cast  into  prison.  The  kindly  effort  of  Consociation  “ to 
settle  Canterbury  ” had  only  resulted  in  a final  division  of  the  church, 
and  greatly  increased  rancor  and  bitterness  between  the  contending 
parties.  , 

Their  many  trials  and  difficulties  did  not  deter  the  Canterbury 
Separates  from  renewed  attempts  to  call  and  settle  a minister.  No 
factious  minority  now  could  oppose  them  in  seeking  “ a man  after 
God’s  own  heart,”  and  their  own  fancy.  Their  first  choice  was  their 
beloved  and  honored  father,  Elisha  Paine,  but  he  delayed  answer, 
“ that  if  it  was  God’s  will  they  should  have  a learned  man,  there  might 
be  opportunity.”  For  a time,  “ every  thing  seemed  to  look  as  if  it 
were  appointed  they  should  have  no  other  pastor,”  and  then  again  it 
was  less  clear  “ whether  it  was  God’s  will  that  he  should  take  ye  care 
of  a particular  church.”  The  leadings  of  Providence  seemed  to  point 
to  a wider  field.  The  spirit  of  Separation  was  spreading  like  wild-fire 
through  the  land.  Thousands  of  New  Lights  were  coming  out  from 
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the  established  churches  and  attempting,  like  those  of  Canterbury  and 
Mansfield,  to  organize  as  distinct  churches.  These  masses  of  ignorant 
Separates,  unaccustomed  to  church  or  self-government,  filled  with 
irregular  and  undisciplined  religious  enthusiasm,  wild,  visionary  and 
fanatical,  needed  some  one  to  advise  and  guide  them.  “ And  where,” 
asks  Backus,  “ could  such  a leader  be  found  ? ” Could  any  man  think 
of  looking  to  the  barren  shores  of  Cape  Cod  for  his  birth,  to  the 
obscure  village  of  Canterbury  for  his  education,  or  to  a bench  of 
lawyers  for  his  integrity  and  faithfulness  ? Of  all  things  this  seemed 
most  unlikely.  Yet  such  was  the  event.”  Elisha  Paine  was  the 
Moses  to  lead  the  resolute  Separates  from  their  “ Egyptian  bond 
age.”  His  boldness,  energy  and  ability,  superior  education,  hatred 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  oppression,  and  above  all,  his  fervent  and 
devoted  piety,  fitted  him  for  this  leadership.  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  land — Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, even  from  distant  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey — be- 
seeching his  assistance.  “After  solemn  prayer  to  the  Head  of  the 
church,  and  waiting  and  observing  his  providence,”  he  felt  constrained 
to  accept  the  call,  and  the  church  voted  it  their  opinion,  “ That  they 
ought  not  to  insist  upon  his  settling  over  them  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.” 

Their  next  application  was  to  their  dear  brother,  John  Cleveland, 
then  pursuing  his  studies  at  Branford,  “ to  labor  in  the  work  of  the  - 
Gospel  ministry  on  probation,  in  order  to  be  pastor  of  this  church  ” — 
but  he,  for  some  unassigned  cause,  declined  to  comply.  Lastly,  they  j 
applied  to  their  beloved  brother,  Solomon  Paine,  already  improved  in 
the  church  as  an  exhorter,  “ sound  in  the  faith  and  of  sober  life  and 
conversation,  apt  to  teach,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  in  some  considera-  ] 
ble  degree  qualified  therefor,  . . . capable  of  opening,  expounding 

and  applying  God’s  Word,  so  as,  by  the  assistance  of  God’s  Spirit,  it  is 
profitable  to  the  hearers.”  Mr.  Paine  would  promptly  have  obeyed  the  j 
call  to  minister  to  a church  so  dear  to  him,  had  he  not  been  involved  ' 
in  a serious  inward  conflict,  very  characteristic  of  the  period.  In  j 
searching  the  Scriptures  for  a particular  command  for  every  particular  j 
duty  of  a pastor,  he  could  find  no  plain  command,  nor  yet  a plain  pre-  ' 
cedent  for  the  baptizing  of  infants,  and  thereupon  fell  into  great  per-  j 
plexity  and  darkness,  not  daring  to  accept  the  call  and  go  forward  to  j 
organize  the  church,  nor  to  state  the  reason  of  his  hesitation,  lest  it 
should  scatter  doubt  among  his  brethren.  Believing,  however,  that  ■ 
the  Lord  would  give  him  light  before  he  said  yea  or  nay  finally,  he  j 
begged  time  for  consideration  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  ques-  ^ 
tion,  having  a constant  spirit  of  prayer  and  a disposition  to  receive 
light,  turn  out  which  side  it  would.  He  saw  clearly  by  Scripture  light 
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tliat  God  did  take  Abraham’s  infant  seed  into  visible  covenant,  that  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  had  come  upon  Gentile  believers,  and  that  Clirist’s 
visible  Kingdom  consisted  of  them  and  their  children,  but  could  see  no 
command  to  baptize  them,  and  was  almost  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
were  in  an  error  to  hold  it  in  their  church  covenant  and  this  was  to 
break  them  in  pieces.  In  response  to  his  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  open  the  truth  to  him  from  his  Word,  a text  was  impressed  u{)on 
his  mind,  so  preposterous,  so  improper,  so  utterly  irrelevant  that  he 
almost  feared  it  a suggestion  of  the  Adversary.  The  unhappy  Solomon 
was  in  the  greatest  distress  and  perplexity ; months  were  passing  away  ; 
the  church  was  suffering  greatly  for  want  of  a pastor ; “ the  ark  of 
God  was  shaking  and  yet  he  dared  not  touch  it.”  Sonieti?nes  he  feared 
his  unbelief  was  the  Achan  that  caused  all  the  trouble ; yet,  uotvvith- 
standing  all  his  straits  and  trembling,  God  gave  him  a spirit  of  great 
quietness  and  submission,  and  confidence  that  he  would  have  light  in 
good  time,  but  by  what  means  it  would  come  or  on  which  side  it 
would  turn  the  scale  he  knew  not,  neither  did  he  care.  No  other 
scriptural  text  was  vouchsafed  to  him,  but  at  length  a remai'kable 
dream  revealed  the  symbolic  character  of  that  previously  given.  Light 
now  began  to  dawn.  He  studied  prayerfully  the  text  that  had  seemed 
at  first  so  preposterous,  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  by  a perversity  of 
interpretation  incomprehensible  to  the  ordinary  understanding,  clearly 
deduced  from  it — that  those  who  rejected  that  part  of  Abraham’s  faith 
by  which  his  natural  children  were  made  heirs  of  the  Promise,  should 
not  be  used  to  build  up  the  house  of  Abraham.  Still  the  doubt 
remained,  “ Who  hath  required  to  wash  their  faces  before  their  hearts 
are  washed  ? ” Another  vision  was  granted  him.  In  sleep,  a child  was 
brought  to  him  for  baptism.  He  felt  some  hesitation,  but  as 
he  looked  upon  its  face,  he  saw  that  there  alone  the  image  of 
God  made  any  visible  appearance ; there  he  saw  a table  in 
which  one  nimht  read  that  an  invisible,  immortal  mind  or  soul 
was  united  to  the  body ; there  when  the  soul  was  under  j)ower- 
ful  impressions  of  the  image  of  God  appeared  an  awe,  and  wlien  under 
the  impressions  of  the  Devil  appeared  pride  and  malice,  so  that  their 
faces  are  said  to  shine  under  the  first,  and  the  show  of  their  counte- 
nances to  witness  against  them  under  the  last.  Tnen  he  saw  that  the 
soul  of  that  child,  altliough  then  passive  as  to  any  good  impressions  or 
motives,  was  yet  a subject  capable  of  being  waslied  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  by  the  Spirit,  and  as  an  adult  sinner  was  passive  in  the  internal 
washing,  and  an  adult  believer  passive  in  tlie  e.xternal  seal  so  the 
infant  was  but  passiee.  Thus  meditating,  he  took  the  child  in  his  arms 
and  baptized  it  with  as  clear  a light  as  ever  he  had  performed  any 
Christian  duty,  and  awoke  to  find  it  a dream.  He  put  it  away  as  a 
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dream,  but  he  could  not  put  away  the  truth  of  the  ideas.  He  tried 
to  hold  his  scruples,  but  they  were  gone.  He  tried  to  scruple  the  way 
of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  in  vain.  Clearly  and  plainly  was  it  now 
manifest  to  him  that  God  had  made  the  children  of  believers  partakers 
in  the  covenant  and  its  seals.  Faith  had  gotten  the  victory,  and  with 
joyful  heart  he  now  firmly  believed  “that  the  Lord  would  organize 
the  Canterbury  church  and  give  them  to  see  his  glory,  and  have 
fellowship  one  with  another  and  with  himself  in  all  his  institutions  as 
explained  in  their  covenant.”  Now  he  was  ready  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  God  and  the  church  in  the  pastoral  work.  A church  meeting 
was  called,  July  7,  1746,  in  which  Mr.  Paine  detailed  at  great  length 
his  late  s})iritual  conflict,  how  he  got  into  it,  and  by  what  light  he  was 
delivered  from  it,  and  signified  his  acceptance  of  their  call.  His 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  his  delay  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and 
doubtless  it  was  thought  that  only  a second  Solomon  could  have 
attained  the  interpretation  of  such  dark  sayings  and  mysteries.  With 
joy  and  thankfulness  the  church  welcomed  his  acceptation  of  the 
ministerial  office.  After  suffering  such  trials,  conflicts  and  persecution 
in  attempting  to  procure  a spiritual  pastor,  a man  especially  after  their 
own  heart  had  at  length  been  granted  to  them. 

Before  the  ordination  of  Solomon  Paine,  further  church  action  Avas 
found  requisite.  It  had  been  thought  inexpedient  to  admit  members 
on  profession  of  faith  while  destitute  of  a pastor,  and  a large  number 
was  waiting  for  admission.  Though  the  church  covenant  was  “ writ 
so  plain  and  particular,”  some  did  not  understand  it  because  of  its 
allusion  to  certain  articles  in  the  Cambridge  Platform,  and  that  every 
one  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  without  difficulty,  it  Avas  thought 
expedient  “ that  the  sum  of  discipline  be  put  into  the  covenant  to  be 
read  in  public  to  every  one  Avho  joins  and  owns  covenant  Avith  the 
church,”  as  folloAVS  : — 

“I.  That  supreme  and  lordl}^  power  over  all  the  churches  upon  earth  doth 
only  belong  to  Christ,  who  is  King  of  ye  church  and  Head  thereof.  He  hath 
the  goA^ermnent  upon  his  shoulders  and  hath  all  power  given  to  him,  both  in 
Heaven  and  in  Earth,  which  is  exercised  by  him  in  calling  the  church  out  of 
the  Avorld  into  holy  fellowship  with  himself,  in  instituting  ordinances  of  wor- 
ship and  appointing  ministers  and  officers  for  the  dispensing  of  them. 

II.  The  poAver  granted  by  Christ  unto  the  body  of  ye  church  is  a preroga- 
tive or  privilege  Avhich  ye  church  doth  exercise  : 

1.  In  admitting  their  own  members. 

2.  In  choosing  and  ordaining  their  own  officers. 

3.  In  removing  them  from  their  office  and  also  from  their  fellowship. 

4.  In  supporting  and  maintaining  the  Gospel  ministry,  ordinances  and  ye 
poor  of  ye  church,  without  using  the  civil  sAvord  or  any  coercive  Avaj^  to  force 
men  thereto.” 

It  had  been  previously  voted  : — 

“ That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  meiiiber  of  this  church,  Avhen  called  upon,  to 
give  a reason  of  his  hope  and  of  his  progression  in  holiness  to  said  church, 
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and  every  one  refusing  should  be  looked  upon  as  open  contemners  of  the 
Gospel  commands.” 

August  4,  1746,  it  was  further  agreed: — 

That  every  visible  member  of  this  church,  in  order  to  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges of  regular  church  members,  do  come  and  solemnly  declare  that  they  do 
nnderstandingly,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  God  and  this  church,  own  and 
renew  their  covenant  with  God  and  this  church,  and  sign  it.” 

These  matters  arranged,  on  September  10,  1746,  Solomon  Paine  was 
ordained  })astor  of  wliat  the  record  calls,  “ the  regular  Congregational 
church  of  Canterbury.”  The  services  were  performed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Manslield  Separate  Church.  IMatthew  Smith,  ruling-elder, 
preached  the  ordination  sermon  ; Thomas  Denison  gave  the  charge  ; 
Thomas  Marsh,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship — “ all  done  by  the  power 
and  direction  of  Christ  given  to,  and  exercised  by,  this  particular 
church,”  and  the  “whole  affair  attended  with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power.”  September  16,  the  church  received  a 
large  accession  to  its  membership,  sixty-seven  persons  signing  the  per- 
fected covenant.  The  communion  service  was  now  divided  with  the 
“ brethren  who  had  rent  away,”  but  the  original  covenant  and  church 
records  were  persistently  held  by  the  so-called  Separates.  The  ques- 
tion of  “ ajiinting  meat  asesurs  ” was  considered  and  rejected.  In 
place  thereof,  it  was  voted,  “ That  there  should  be  four  contributions  in 
a yeajr  for  the  support  of  the  minister  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; Also, 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord’s  Su])per  be  administered  once  in  two 
months.”  Its  duty  with  reference  to  those  who  had  gone  out  from 
them  was  very  seriously  considered  by  the  church,  and  it  was  wisely 
decided  by  unanimous  vote,  January  29,  1747: — 

“ That  we  do  not  And  by  ye  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  that  we,  as  a body, 
are  by  virtue  of  our  former  nominally  and  externally  covenanting  with  those 
that  are  now  gone  out  from  us,  obliged  to  deal  with  them  as  brethren  and 
visible  members  of  this  church.” 

At  the  same  meeting  they  discoursed  “ upon  what  seemed  to  be 
duty  in  order  to  furnish  the  churcli  with  deacons,”  and  also  a meeting- 
house to  worship  in.  On  the  latter  point  no  action  is  reported.  A 
meeting  house  was  built,  after  a time,  “ on  the  high  land  west  of 
Canterbury  Green,”  probably  by  private  church  members,  without  the 
aid  of  official  authority.  In  February,  “Thomas  Boswell  was  chosen, 
in  the  unity  of  tlie  Spirit,  to  be  put  into  the  office  of  deacon,  and  with 
a ready  mind  accepted  the  same  and  declared  tliat  he  was  called  of 
God.”  At  the  same  time,  Obadiah  Johnson  accepted  a renewed  call 
to  this  office,  “ being  tilled  with  the  Spirit  of  God.”  The  church  had 
fellowship  with  them  both  at  this  time,  and  also,  March  25,  when  they 
were  ordained  “ by  solemn  fasting  and  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  witli  power.” 

The  Canterbury  Separate  church,  when  thus  at  length  formally 
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organized  and  furnished  with  requisite  officers  was  a strong  and  united 
body,  comprising  about  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  members,  “known  to 
be  regenerate,”  professing  a high  degree  of  spirituality  and  consecra- 
tion. With  some  errors  in  doctrine  and  ])ractice,  and  a tendency  to 
fanaticism  and  extravagance,  it  was  still  a church  of  strong  faith, 
ardent  prayei's  and  great  spiritual  vitality,  and  for  a time  increased  in 
numbers  and  influence.  Its  pastor,  if  lacking  in  judgment,  was  honest 
and  earnest.  Many  of  its  members  lived  devoted  Christian  lives,  and 
died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith.  Seasons  of  special  quickening  and  revival 
were  enjoyed,  when  many  were  added  to  the  church.  At  a communion 
service  in  1748,  when  many  “came  together  to  break  bread,”  after 
hearing  in  the  morning  a powerful  and  affecting  discoui*se  from  their 
pastor,  the  afternoon  was  sjient  in  hearing  young  converts  “ declaring 
their  faith,  which  continued  till  in  the  night,  and  then  the  Lord’s  supper 
was  administered  and  received  in  faith  and  love  to  the  glorious,  broken, 
bleeding  Savioin-,  in  a wonderful  flame  of  love  one  to  another  flowing 
from  the  glorious,  sweet  and  awful  love  of  God  to  our  souls  ; sensibly 
flowing  to  us  through  and  in  his  dear  Son,  who  was  broken  for  our 
sins.”  The  first  death  recorded  by  Solomon  Paine  on  the  church 
records  was  that  of  “Hannah,  wife  of  Henry  Adams,  March  20,  1748, 
after  much  strong  consolation  in  believing,  hoping  and  longing  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  ye  love  of  God.” 


YIIL 

TROUBLES  IN  MORTLAKE  PARISH.  SECESSION  FROM  THE 
CHURCH.  DEALINGS  WITH  OFFENDERS.  SEPARATE 
CHURCH  IN  SOUTH  KILLINGLY. 

ri^^HE  church  in  Mortlake  Parish,  known  as  the  second  church  of 
J-  Pornfret,  shared  largely  in  the  religious  awakening,  adding  to  its 
membership  one  hundred  and  six,  in  1741-2.  This  church  was  more 
inclined  to  Independency  and  less  rigid  in  discipline  than  most  of  its 
cotemporaries,  and  probably  would  have  escaped  defection  and  divi- 
sion but  for  its  close  affiliation  with  Canterbury.  Among  its  members 
were  Josiah,  an  elder  brother  of  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleveland,  Con- 
stance, sister  of  Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine,  and  other  Canterbury 
residents,  all  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Revival  and  eager  to  exercise 
the  privilege  of  laboring  and  exhorting.  John  Cleveland,  in  his  diary, 
May,  1742,  reports  several  religious  conferences  in  Mr.  Avery’s  society, 
“ some  filled ; one  coming  out  full  of  joy,”  and  “ also  a jangle  between 
Mr.  Avery  and  the  brethi’en.”  These  jangles  were  increased  by  the 
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law  soon  after  pi-oinulgated  for  regulating  abuses  and  suppressing  this 
disorderly  exhorting.  After  lecture,  July  2,  the  church  thus  voted  : — 

“ That  the  pastor  should  have  libert}"  to  get  any  other  minister  or  preacher 
to  preach  in  his  parish  or  pulpit  as  he  thought  best,  and  as  he  has  been  wont 
to  do,  and  his  doing  it  should  be  esteemed  the  design  of  the  church,  unless  any 
difficulty  should  be  likelj"  to  arise  by  the  preaching  of  any  particular  gentle- 
man, and  then  the  matter  should  be  proposed  to  the  church.  Liberty  to  take 
elfect  in  one  year.  [N.  B.  Vote  occasioned  by  Colony  law  prohibiting  any 
one’s  preaching  in  another  minister’s  parish  without  consent.]  ” 

The  zealous  Revivalists  in  Mr.  Avery’s  parish  were  none  the  less 
inclined  to  hold  their  peace  for  this  restriction,  but  contiinjed  to  hold 
meetings  and  exhort  both  in  public  and  [)rivate.  The  “jangle ’’soon 
resulted  in  open  outbreak  and  rupture.  On  lecture-day,  September  10, 
several  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  church  went  so  far  “ beyond  their 
line  as  to  break  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  church  ” by  {)ublicly  ex- 
horting the  congregation  after  service.  Samuel  Wilson  actually  had 
the  temerity  “to  speak  for  some  considerable  time  to  the  peo])le  on  the 
common  before  the  meeting-house  door,  attempting  “to  teach  them  the 
wretched  estate  they  were  in,  an  that  their  help  v\ms  in  God,  and 
exhorting  them  to  come  to  him.”  Ezekiel  Spalding  also,  “ spoke  very 
loud  for  a little  space  by  way  of  exhoiting  the  jjeople,”  and  Constance 
Paine  “ was  heard  to  speak  in  a very  loud,  earnest  and  resolute  manner.” 
Great  clamor  and  confusion  followed.  Some  denounced  the  speakers, 
some  encouraged  them.  Disputing  and  Jangling  were  heard  on  every 
side,  even  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  meeting-hoiise.  Tidings  of 
the  outbreak  were  si)eedily  carried  to  Mr.  Avery.  Moses  could  say  on 
a somewhat  similar  occasion,  “Would  God  that  all  the  Lord’s  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them  ” — 
but  the  spirit  of  this  reply  was  quite  unknown  at  the  period  now  in 
question.  Mr.  Avery,  wise  and  excellent  man  that  he  was,  could  brook 
no  unlawful  intrusions  upon  his  own  province,  and  accordingly  he  went 
out  and  rebuked  the  offenders,  and  as  the  ecclesiastic  head  of  the 
parish  commanded  them  to  forbear  their  irregular  and  improper  exhort- 
ing, but  met  with  public  opposition  and  defamation  while  attempting 
to  exert  his  official  authority.  One  angry  partizan  even  charged  him 
with  lying,  and  another  declared,  “That  by  his  own  words  he  showed 
that  he  did  not  know  the  Spirit  of  God.” 

This  affair  aroused  great  excitement  both  in  church  and  society.  On 
the  following  Sabbath,  before  administering  the  Sacrament,  Mr.  Avery 
publicly  debarred  these  live  offenders  from  the  Lord’s  table  till  the 
matter  could  be  looked  into,  whereupon  Josiah,  Ebenezer  and  Lydia 
Cleveland  and  Ezekiel  Hacon  withdrew  from  the  meeting-house  “in 
the  face  of  the  church.”  A church meeting  was  promptly  called  to 
consider  these  various  offences.  The  two  brethren,  who  had  been  led 
by  their  sympathy  with  the  e.xhorters  to  such  unseemly  detamation  ot 
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tlieir  good  pastor,  were  very  willing  to  acknowledge  that  their  condnct 
had  been  indecent  and  unchristian,  and  publicly  confess  the  same  before 
the  congregation.  The  exhorters  themselves — Wilson,  Spalding  and 
Constance  Paine — were  treated  with  great  consideration  and  forbear 
ance,  and  jimple  time  and  opportunity  given  them  to  procure  testimony 
and  defend  themselves.  After  carefully  weighing  all  the  evidence  pre- 
sented and  discussing  the  question  in  all  its  bearings,  it  was  decided, 
October  18  : — 

“ That  the,  church  looked  upon  what  the  aforesaid  Wilson,  Spalding  and 
Constance  Paine  did,  on  Sept.  10,  as  public  exhorting. 

That  public  speaking,  warning,  and  exhorting  of  lay  persons  is  unwarranta- 
ble and  ought  to  be  discountenanced — but  inasmuch  as  the  church  has  not 
before  declared  its  mind  in  this  matter,  and  the  persons  that  have  done  this 
that  we  look  upon  as  unwarrantable  might  not  intend  to  disturb  the  church, 
and  also,  since  they  seem  to  think  they  did -their  duty  in  it — it  is  adjudged, 

‘ That  we  ought  to  be  tender  with  them,  and  that  it  may  be  most  for  the 
interest  of  religion  as  circumstances  are,  to  pass  it  over  for  this  time  without 
requiring  satisfaction,  and  with  desiring  that  they  would  forbear  this  practice 
for  time  to  come,  as  they  would  not  disturb  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  church, 
nor  expose  themselves  nor  the  church  to  further  trouble,  begging  that  God 
would  lead  them  and  us  into  the  way  of  truth  and  peace.’  ” 

Those  church  members  who  had  publicly  and  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  the  Lord’s  table,  Septeinber  12,  were  then  called  upon  to  give 
reason  for  their  conduct.  Josiah  Cleveland  declared,  “That  the  per- 
sons who  were  ordered  to  withdraw^  by  the  pastor  were  unjustly  dealt 
by,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  sit  down  at  the  Sacrament  with  those  that 
wmuld  do  such  things.”  Ebenezer  Cleveland  offered,  “ That  some  were 
ordered  by  Mr.  Avery  to  withdraw  for  exhorting,  and  if  true  Christians 
as  he  thought  they  were  must  not  partake,  he  thought  it  was  not  his 
duty  to  partake.”  Lydia  Cleveland  gave  as  her  excuse,  “ Because  Mr. 
Avery  applied  a text  of  Scripture  to  persons  it  did  not  belong  to,  and 
called  pei’sons  disorderly  for  exhorting  and  breaking  up  his  peace  and 
debarred  them  from  the  Sacrament,  w'hen  she  thought  the  power  of 
God  w’as  wuth  them.”  Ezekiel  Bacon  averi-ed,  “That  his  mind  was  so 
rutiled  and  discomposed  by  what  was  acting  in  the  church,  that  he 
could  not  properly  partake  of  the  Communion.” 

The  church  considered  these  excuses,  and  was  of  opinion  that  Bacon’s 
required  pity  and  favorable  conduct,  and  voted,  “ To  pass  over  his 
olfence,”  advising  him  “ To  trust  to  God  to  compose  his  mind.”  The 
reasons  of  the  three  Clevelands  were  voted  insuliicient,  and  they  were 
judged,  “To  have  broken  their  covenant  and  ought  to  be  made  sensible 
of  their  fault  and  publicly  confess  it,  and  till  then  to  be  debarred  from 
Gospel  i)rivileges.” 

The  tenderness  of  the  church  in  forbearing  to  exact  a public  con- 
fession from  the  exhorting  brethren  was  entirely  throwm  away  upon 
their  synq)athizers  so  long  as  they  were  restricted  in  liberty  of  speech 
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and  cxliortfition,  and  in  a few  days  they  issued  the  subjoined  spirited 
manifesto : — 


“POMFHET,  N'ov.  5,  1742. 

1 are  to  inform  you  that  your  way  of  discipline  and  opinion 

declared  in  your  last  judgment  against  some  of  the  subscribers,  doth  so  fullv 
evidence  to  us  that  you  are  of  the  number  that  have  the  forpi  of  godliness  anil 
deii}'^  the  power  thereof,  that  we  can  in  conscience  hold  communion  no  longer 
with  you,  and  do  therefore  declare  that  we  do  dissent  and  withdraw  from  voii 
praying  that  the  Lord  would  be  our  guide  and  direct  us  in  such  a weighty 
atlair;  also,  humbly  entreating  the  Lord  for  you  all,  that  the  Lord  of  his 
mhnite  free  sovereign  grace  Avould  open  your  eyes  and  lead  both  you  and  us 
into  all  truth. 


liebecca  Freeman 
Ezekiel  Spalding. 
Martha  Spalding. 
Eunice  Adams. 
John  Fasset. 
Josiah  Fasset. 
Benjamin  Fasset. 
Elizabeth  Fasset. 


Bichard  Adams. 
Ebenezer  Cleveland. 
Samuel  Wilson. 
Betty  Wilson. 
Abigail  Woodward. 
Hannah  Jewell. 
Joseph  Cady. 
Zachariah  Whitue3^ 


Josiah  Cleveland. 
Lvdia  Cleveland. 
Elias  Sheavalier. 
Mary  Sheavalier. 
Joseph  Adams. 
Elizabeth  Adams. 
Joshua  Paine. 
Constance  Paine.” 


4 he  subsequent  conduct  of  these  dissenting'  menibers  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  this  declaration.  Attempts  to  bring  them  back 
into  church  fellowship  were  wholly  ineffectual.  At  a church  meeting, 
December  14,  Richard  Adams,  Wilson  and  Fasset  declared  in  behalf  of 
thetnselves  and  their  associates,  “That  they  required  the  church  to 
acknowledge  their  fault,  and  allow  them  liberty,  even  in  the  most  public 
manner,  to  speak  and  exhort  except  during  public  worship.”  Proposals 
to  lay  the  matter  befoi’e  a mutual  council  were  scornfully  rejected. 
Efforts  were  made  to  convince  them  of  their  error  and  schism,  but  no 
formal  action  taken  for  some  months.  In  August,  1743,  Mr.  Avery,  by 
vote  of  the  church,  besought  the  Association  “to  advise  what  method 
to  take  with  our  separating  brethren,”  and  received  the  customaiy 
prescription  for  all  ecclesiastic  disorders— “ To  call  ye  Consociation.” 
The  church  decided  to  accept  the  advice,  cite  their  separating  brethren 
to  appear  before  the  council,  and  lay  it  before  that  body  wliether  they 
had  not  been  guilty  of  the  sins  of  “ Rash  and  uncharitable  judging  of 
the  church  ; Breach  of  covenant  with  it,  and  making  a schism  in  it.” 
Captain  Holland,  Captain  Cleveland,  Lieutenant  Bacon  and  Samuel 
Cleveland  were  chosen  committee  to  provide  for  the  council.  In 
response  to  their  summons,  ten  ministers  with  their  delegates  met  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Avery,  October  10.  The  Separates  were  invited  to 
appear  before  them,  but,  it  clearly  ajipearing  to  them  that  they  had 
gone  in  the  path  of  their  duty,  and  not  seeing  wherein  the  constitution 
of  the  Consociation  was  granted  by  the  Word  of  God,  could  not  in 
conscience  comply.  The  council  then  proceeded  to  solve  the  following 
queries  : — 


“ 1.  When  may  a church  be  said  to  have  the  form  and  deny  the  power  of 
godliness?  Answer.  When  they  practically  deny  the  genuine  and  necessary 
fruits  of  grace. 
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II.  Whether  this  church,  in  their  conduct  towards  their  separating  breth- 
ren, is  such  as  we  judge  to  deserve  that  character?  Answer.  No. 

III.  Whether  the  separating  brethren  have  charged  this  church  with 
denying  the  form  of  godliness,  &c.  ? Yes. 

IV.  Whether  pastor  and  church  are  censurable  in  conduct  towards 
aggrieved  l)rethren?  No. 

V.  Whether  separating  brethren  are  censurable  for  separation?  Yes. 

VI.  Upon  whaC terms  pastor  and  church  ought  to  receive  separating  breth- 
ren, and  what  concession  is  it  their  duty  to  make?  Aggrieved  brethren  ought 
to  acknowledge  their  fault.  Pastor  and  brethren  ought  not  to  have  proceeded 
with  separating  brethren  without  first  taking  advice— and  upon  their  making 
this  concession  to  separate  brethren,  and  they  making  suitable  acknowledge- 
ments, viz. : ‘ That  we  have  been  guilty  of  unwarrantable  separation,  rash 
judging  and  censuring ; desire  to  be  deeply  humbled  before  God  for  our  sin, 
and  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  his  people  ’—they  ought  to  walk  together 
in  future  in  love  and  charity.” 

The  church  voted,  October  19,  to  accept  the  result,  and  formally 
conceded,  ‘‘  That  we  ought  to  have  taken  advice  before  proceeding 
with  sepai’ating  brethren  ” — but  the  consciences  of  the  retractory 
members  w^ould  not  allow  them  to  pay  the  least  heed  to  reproof  or  con- 
cession. After  several  attempts  to  bring  them  to  better  temper,  the 
church  prepared  a suitable  admonition,  “ warning  each  to  repent  of 
their  sins,  which  were  plain  violations  of  the  holy  laws  of  God ; very 
odious  and  ofiFensive  in  his  sight — all  division  and  separation  being  for- 
bidden in  the  Word  of  God,  as  also  a judging  and  censorious  spirit.” 
On  being  cited  to  appear  in  the  meeting-house,  April  22,  1744,  and 
receive  this  admonition,  three  of  the  brethren  sent  “ a very  reflecting 
letter,  Letting  you  know^,  that  in  our  judgment,*  that  no  church  which 
denies  the  power  of  godliness  has  any  right  to  discipline  the  children 
of  God.”  Richard,  Joseph,  and  Elizabeth  Adams,  Josiah  Cleveland, 
and  Ezekiel  and  Martha  Spalding  obeyed  the  summons,  but  when  called 
upon  by  the  pastor  “to  stand  forth  and  receive  the  admonition,” 
j)ersistently  kept  their  seats.  Henry  Smith  and  Joseph  Holland  read 
it  to  those  who  refused  to  attend,  and  after  all  their  pains  and  labor 
one  repentant  Separate  owned  himself  wrong,  and  was  brought  back 
into  the  fold  of  the  church. 

The  se[)arating  brethren  now  sought  advice  from  a council  of  New 
Light  ministers,  convened  June  20,  1744,  at  the  house  of  Benjamin 
Fasset — the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ow^en,  Jew^ett,  Pomeroy,  Bliss  and  many 
others — which  the  church  in  turn  refused  to  recognize  “ as  a council 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.”  In  spite  of  this  judgment,  “they 
])resumed  fo  hear  the  case  and  give  advice,”  and  also  “to  fault"  those 
who  had  called  them  for  certain  improprieties  of  expression,  whereupon 
another  council  was  summoned  in  August,  but  whether  its  “ result  ” 
w^as  any  more  satisfactory  is  not  manilest. 

After  giving  the  separating  brethren  a full  year  to  digest  their 
admonition.  May  17,  1745,  they  Avere  summoned  for  farther  discipline. 
Upon  being  asked  to  give  their  reasons  for  their  continued  absence 
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from  the  stated  religions  worship  and  ordinances,  Ezekiel  Spaldinf^' 
replied,  “ Because  tlie  run  of  Mr.  Avery’s  preaching  hatli  a tendency 
to  set  the  souls  short  of  Christ,  and  is  delivered  in  a cold,  lifeless  way, 
and  not  attended  with  power.  2.  Brethren  with  you  hold  to  Saybrook 
Platform,  which  I cannot  subject  unto,  as  it  takes  the  power  troni  the 
brethren  and  church.  3.  The  two  letters  sent  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Association  come  forth  contrary  to  the  rule  of  God’s  Word.”  Ilis  wife, 
Martha,  “ knew  no  bounds  to  a itarticular  church  of  Christ  but  an 
explicit  covenant,  and  knew  not  any  that  submits  her  to  the  second 
church  of  Ponifret,  and  looked  not  on  herself  as  under  its  discipline.” 
Samuel  Wilson’s  excuse  was  their  “ not  allowing  lay  preaching  and  not 
making  conversion  a form  of  communion.”  Mary  Spalding’s  “soul 
never  had  any  communion  with  them,  and  she  was  not  fed  by  Mr. 
Avery’s  preaching.”  One  sister  had  separated,  “Because  Mr.  Avery 
said  some  might  be  children  of  God  and  not  know  it,  and  also  cast  out 
her  dear  brethren  that  she  expected  to  reign  with  in  glory  ; ” another, 
“ Because  Mr.  Avery  appeared  to  her  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing  and  a 
false  teacher,  and  looked  more  to  the  jieece  than  the  flock  ; ” a brother, 
“ Because  the  pastor  bid  men  hold  their  peace  when  they  were  crying 
‘ Hosanna  to  the  Son  ot  David.’  ” The  church  decided  these  reasons 
insufticient,  and  publicly  administered  a second  and  more  severe 
admonition  : — 

“ 1.  For  obstinacy  and  impenitency  in  ye  sins  of  unwarrantable 
separation. 

2.  For  casting  contempt  upon  the  authority  of  the  church,  some  by  refus- 
ing to  hear  the  ttrst  admonition,  and  others  by  keeping  their  seats  and  refusing 
orderly  to  attend  to  it. 

3.  For  a censorious  and  uncharitable  letter.” 

Josiah  Cleveland,  Whitney  and  Fasset  were  present  at  the  reading 
of  this  admonition,  others  refused  to  attend  or  to  hear  it  read  by  the 
appointed  committee.  Two  or  three  confessed  their  errors,  and  were 
received  again  into  the  church.  Richard  Adams  died  during  this  year, 

“ without  giving  any  satisfaction.”  After  waiting  more  than  another 
year  for  tlie  return  of  the  delinquents,  the  chui’ch  reluctantly  proceeded 
to  consider  the  question  of  excommunication.  A day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  observed — the  Reverend  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Willianis,  Cabot, 
Cogswell,  Devotion  and  Mosely  participating  in  the  services  and  with 
the  church  approving  the  sentence  of  excision  now  proposed.  Ezekiel 
Spalding  and  Joseph  Adams  “appeared  and  pleaded,  ‘That  they  ought 
not  to  be  cut  ofl* from  the  church.’”  Fourteen  of  the  most  obstinate 
refusing  to  retract  or  ask  for  mercy,  were  publicly  excommunicated, 
December  14,  1746.  Eleven  others,  after  further  trial  persisting  in  sepa- 
ration, were  formally  admonished,  April  13,  1748,  .but  none  appeared  in 
church  to  hear  the  admonition,  and  when  it  was  carried  to  their  houses, 
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some  refused  to  touch  it  and  some  “ threw  it  into  the  fire.”  Most  of 
these  Separates  united  with  the  cliurch  at  Canterbury.  Ebenezer  Cleve- 
land and  some  of  the  more  prominent  seceders  were  finally  taken  back 
into  church  fellowship.  The  Separates  in  Mortlake  Parish  were  treated 
with  unusual  delicacy  and  forbearance,  and  as  they  failed  to  effect  any 
new  church  organization  within  its  limits,  their  defection  left  no 
permanent  breach,  and  scarcely  impaired  the  strength  and  prosperity 
of  tlie  church. 


The  church  in  Killingly,  though  destitute  of  a pastor  and  agitated 
by  a most  desperate  meeting-house  controversy,  received  about  sixty  to 
its  membership  during  the  Great  Rev  ival.  Great  and  irreconcilable 
religious  differences  were  however  developed  during  this  period,  the 
inhabitants  of  its  southern  section  adopting  decided  Separate  principles. 
These  southern  residents  had  long  been  allowed  to  have  a minister  in 
their  own  neighborhood,  and  after  their  incorporation  into  the  new 
south  society,  which  differed  greatly  from  them  in  views  of  church 
government  and  doctrine,  they  preferred  to  organize  as  a distinct 
church.  The  original  covenant  is  not  })reserved,  nor  the  date  of  its 
adoption  and  names  of  its  first  signers.  Among  the  early  members 
were  John  Grover,  John  Eaton,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Levi  Preston,  John 
Wilson,  Wyman  Hutchins,  William  and  Stephen  Spalding  and  many 
others.  “At  a Congregational  Church  meeting,  December,  1746, 
Stephen  Spalding  was  chosen  clerk.”  In  February  following,  the  same 
was  chosen  deacon.  April  27,  1747,  “John  Eaton  was  also  chosen 
deacon,  and  Samuel  Wadsworth  our  pastor,  by  a vote.”  Mr.  Wads- 
worth accepting,  “June  3,  1747,  was  set  apart  for  fasting  and  prayer, 
on  purpose  to  ordain  our  pastor  and  deacons.”  No  Separate  minister 
within  the  county  received  so  “ regular”  and  satisfactory  an  ordination. 
Some  of  the  most  respected  Separate  ministers  were  present.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Matthew  Smith  of  Stonington  ; Rev. 
Joseph  Snow  of  Providence  gave  the  charge;  Ebenezer  Cleveland  of 
Canterbury  the  right  hand.  Isaac  Backus  the  church  historian,  and 
Oliver  Prentice  of  Stonington  assisted  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  So 
prolonged  were  the  exercises  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  appointed 
ordination  of  the  deacons,  which  was  deferred  for  a week,  “ when,  after 
prayer  to  God,  brothers  Spalding  and  Eaton  were  ordained  into  their 
lots.” 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  this  South  Killingly  church, 
but  they  probably  were  not  unprosperous.  Unlike  every  other  Sepa- 
rate church  in  Windham  County,  it  met  no  open  opposition.  These 
distant  residents  had  long  been  practically  a distinct  branch,  and  were 
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allowed  to  withdraw  and  develop  as  they  chose  without  remonstrance 
or  excommunication,  but  as  members  of  the  south  society  they  were 
still  obliged  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the  church  on  Break-neck. 
Their  pastor  was  brother  of  Rev.  John  Wadsworth,  and  had  resided 
for  a few  years  in  Canterbury,  where  his  house  had  served  the  Separates 
in  lieu  of  their  lost  meeting-house.  He  is  described  by  one  of  his 
friends  in  Killingly  “ as  a man  of  an  excellent  gift  in  pi'ayer,  very 
fervent  and  very  gifted  in  exhortation  ; his  preaching  as  small,  yet  apt 
in  many  expressions  ; his  conduct  extraordinarily  religious,  and  his 
conversation  very  heavenly  and  good.”  Several  of  the  remaining 
Indians  in  South  Killingly,  once  so  disorderly  and  troublesome,  were 
converted  during  the  Revival,  and  were  led  to  reform  their  lives  and 
unite  with  this  church. 


IX. 

PLAINFIELD  SEPARATE  CHURCH.  ORDINATIONS  OF  THOMAS 
STEVENS  AND  DAVID  ROWLAND.  CONTENTIONS  IN 
PLAINFIELD.  SEPARATION  IN  VOLUNTOWN. 

rilHE  Separate  church  in  Plainfield,  according  to  the  usual  practice 
-L  of  its  order,  called  one  of  its  own  members  to  the  ministry. 
The  following  letter  missive,  inviting  Canterbury  church  to  assist  at 
his  ordination,  is  believed  to  be  its  sole  surviving  official  document : — 

“ Dearly  Beloved:  This  Christ’s  church  having  given  our  brother,  Thomas 
Stevens,  Jun.,  a call  to  the  office  of  a minister  in  this  Christ’s  church,  and  he 
having  excepted  or  obeyed  the  call,  and  having  younanimously  apoiuted  Thurs- 
day, the  11th  of  Sept,  inst.,  if  God-tvvill,  iu  solom  fasting  and  prayer,  to  ordain 
our  brother  Stevens  to  said  office  : Theas  are  therefor  to  desire  you  to  joyn 
with  us  in  this  solemnity  on  said  day,  by  sending  as  many  of  your  brethren  as 
you  think  tit  to  be  present  with  and  assist  us  as  the  Lord  shall  direct  us. 
Dearly  Beloved,  pray  for  us,  that  we  may  be  strong  in  the  faith,  giving  glory 
to  God,  abounding  in  love  and  patience,  &c.  The  grace  of  our  ^Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you.  Amen. 

We  subscribe,  your  brethren  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  Gospel : — 

James  Marsh. 
Edward  Eames. 
Joseph  Warren. 

Liquise  you  are  desired  to  meat  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Spalding’s  in 
Plainfield.” 

Elders  Thomas  Denison,  Thomas  Marsh  and  Solomon  Paine — the 
latter  himself  ordained  the  day  preceding — assisted  in  this  ordination 
service.  December  5,  Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine  and  Samuel  W ads- 
worth  assisted  in  the  ordination  of  certain  brethren  of  the  church  to 
the  office  of  deacon.  Of  the  number  of  the  church  thus  organized 
and  supplied  with  officers,  no  record  is  preserved,  but  it  was  evidently 
very  flourishing.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  town  had  developed 
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a Strong  Separate  element.  Mr.  Coit  was  now  aged  and  infirm,  unable 
to  cope  with  this  new  and  powerful  influence,  or  even  to  carry  on  the 
ordinary  religious  services  unaided,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  an  inefficient  minister  and  provide  a suitable  assistant. 
This  double  burden  caused  much  grumbling  and  disaffection  towards 
the  church  establishment.  Some  of  the  assistants  procured  were  New 
Lights,  and  strengthened  the  growing  })roclivity  in  their  favor.  A 
majority  of  the  standing  church  were  opposed  to  the  New  Light  doc- 
trines, and  had  steadily  refused  to  accede  to  any  of  the  demands  of  the 
minority,  but  after  the  separation  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  footing  without  an  active  working  pastor.  The  pastor  of 
the  Separate  church,  Thomas  Stevens,  though  a young  man  of  less 
than  common  education,  was  earnest  and  fervent,  “tilled  with  the  s))irit, 
a clear  and  powerful  preacher.”  Large  numbers  were  attracted  to  hear 
him,  and  soon  it  became  evident  that  more  than  a majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Separates.  The  payment  of 
the  late  for  Mr.  Coit  was  refused  by  this  majority.  December  16,  1746, 
the  town  voted,  “To  seek  out  some  suitable  person  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.”  Deacon  Crery,  Joel  Shepard  and  James  Brad- 
ford were  appointed  a committee  to  apply  themselves  to  such  suitable 
person.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  who  liad  previously  preached  as  an 
assistant,  was  first  selected  but  not  secured,  town  and  church  probably 
failing  to  agree  in  their  views  of  suitability.  Mr.  David  Rowland 
of  Fairfield  was  the  next  candidate,  a young  man  of  marked  ability, 
energy  and  decision,  who  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1743.  Like 
his  cotemporary  in  Canterbury,  James  Cogswell,  Mr.  Rowland  was 
at  first  acceptable  to  all  parties,  so  that,  July  13,  1747,  the  town  voted 
to  give  him  a call,  and  appointed  a committee  to  confer  with  him  con- 
cerning his  principles,  in  which  conference  Mr.  Rowland,  who  was 
exceedingly  earnest  and  outspoken,  showed  such  attachment  to  Say- 
brook  Platform  and  o])position  to  the  peculiar  Separate  principles, 
“ that  the  town  in  general  concluded  to  proceed  no  farther  but  to  make 
application  to  some  other  candidate.”  The  standing  church  on  the 
other  hand,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  boldness  and  soundness  of  the 
candidate,  and  resolved  to  settle  him  for  their  pastor  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  town.  Thus  these  two  opposing  towns,  Plainfield 
and  Canterbury,  were  involved  in  ministerial  controversies  precisely 
opposite  in  character — a majority  of  the  town  .on  one  side  the  Quine- 
baug  and  a majority  of  the  church  on  the  other,  rejecting  the 
selected  candidate. 

The  controversy  in  Plainfield,  as  in  Canterbury,  was  attended  with 
much  bitterness  and  ill-feeling.  The  roughness  with  which  the  aged 
and  disabled  pastor  was  thrown  aside  and  his  salary  withheld  from  him 
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by  the  Separate  party,  could  not  but  excite  very  strong  resentment  in 
his  personal  friends  and  adherents — while  a legal  action  brought  by 
Mr.  Coit  for  the  recovery  of  his  dues,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to  pay 
large  sums  for  the  support  of  a minister  who  was  no  longer  able  to 
serve  in  official  capacity,  increased  the  violence  and  op})osition  of  the 
Separates.  With  a young  and  vigorous  leader  heading  each  faction, 
the  strife  waxed  hotter  and  fiercer.  The  Separates  not  only  controlled 
all  the  secular  affairs  of  the  town  but  claimed  a monopoly  of  all  its 
spiiitual  vitality.  Great  ])aius  were  taken  by  them  to  gain  Mercy 
Wheeler  to  their  interests.  A letter  was  written  to  her  by  Solomon 
Paine  urging  her  to  leave  a dead  and  corrupt  church  and  join  in  the 
great  work  of  reformation.  Stevens,  with  the  rashness  of  judgment 
and  speech  characteristic  of  his  pai'ty,  even  declared  to  her,  ‘‘  That  he 
knew  she  had  no  communion  with  God,  nor  would  have  any  more, 
because  if  she  had  she  would  leave  her 'father’s  house,  for  they  were  in 
the  broad  road  to  destruction,  ...  if  she  knew  her  parents  were 
in  Christ  she  had  a duty  to  do  to  them,  but  if  not,  none.”  Neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  sufficed  to  move  the  quiet,  steadfast  Mei’cy,  who 
remained  ffiithful  to  the  church  of  her  fathers  and  her  aged  minister,  in 
spite  of  “ all  the  attempts  to  draw  her  off  from  the  faith  and  order  of 
the  Gospel,  a humble,  modest,  steadfast,  lively  Christian,  exhibiting 
ever  brighter  evidence  of  the  grace  of  God.” 

The  town  refusing  to  confirm  the  call  to  Mr.  Rowland,  or  make  any 
provision  for  his  maintenance,  matters  remained  stationary  for  some 
months,  the  church  meanwhile  enjoying  his  ministrations  and  resolute 
in  her  determination  to  settle  him  as  pastor.  Confident  in  the  su})eri- 
ority  of  their  numbers,  and  supposing  that  their  rejection  of  Mr.  Row- 
land was  definitely  understood  and  settled,  and  that  as  soon  as  accounts 
could  be  arranged  with  him  the  town  would  take  steps  to  introduce 
another  candidate,  the  Separates  grew  careless  in  attending  town 
meetings  held  about  ministerial  affairs,  especially  as  many  of  them  were 
opposed  to  managing  those  affairs  by  civil  authority,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  at  the  annual  town-meeting,  December  3,  1747,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Rowland,  very  much  to  their  own  surprise,  found  themselves  in 
the  majority.  Only  about  fifty  voters  were  present,  not  half  the  num- 
ber then  pertaining  to  Plainfield,  but  as  it  was  a regular  meeting, 
legally  warned,  the  church  party  hastened  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
favorable  opportunity,  and  by  a fair  majority  voted,  “ To  call  3Ir.  David 
Rowland  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Plainfield;  offering  £700 
settlement  and  £400  salary — the  latter  to  be  raised  on  the  proportion 
of  corn  at  twelve  shillings  pr.  bushel  ; rye,  at  eighteen;  wheat,  twenty- 
four  ; oats,  eight ; beef,  one  shilling  pr.  pound ; pork,  two — and  also 
his  fire  wood.”  The  Separate  party  was  greatly  shocked  and  dismayed 
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by  this  most  unexpected  stroke  of  town  authority,  but  was  forced 
to  abide  by  it.  Appeals  to  the  Assembly  for  the  annulment  of  the 
vote  would  have  been  utterly  useless,  and  having  relaxed  in  vigil- 
ance they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty.  The  friends  of  the 
church  were  equally  elated  with  their  triumph  and  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  The  call  of  the  town  was  speedily  reiterated  and 
confirmed  by  the  church,  and  Mr.  Rowland  most  earnestly  besought  to 
accept  these  invitations  and  become  the  minister  of  Plainfield.  To 
accept  this  position  in  the  face  of  an  indignant  majority,  already  clam- 
oring fiercely  against  him  and  refusing  to  pay  for  his  previous  services, 
his  board,  and  even  the  sweeping  of  the  meeting-house,  required  no 
small  degree  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  even  Mr.  Rowland,  with 
all  his  spirit  and  pugnacity,  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  enter  the 
breach  had  the  opposition  to  himself  'been  more  personal.  But  the 
chief  and  almost  sole  objection  of  the  Separates  was  his  adherence  to 
the  Ecclesiastic  Constitution  of  Connecticut.  Any  other  minister 
favoring  Saybrook  Platform  would  have  been  similarly  rejected.  It 
was  a question  of  principles,  not  of  persons,  and  for  those  principles 
Mr.  Rowland  was  willing  to  battle,  and  thus  signified  his  acquiescence: 

“ Feh.  2,  1748.  Notwithstanding  the  unhappy  difficulties  that  are  subsisting, 
which  there  appears  no  way  at  present  to  escape,  and  as  it  seems  necessary 
that  by  somebody  they  should  be  surmounted,  and  finding  in  myself  a willing- 
ness to  undertake  so  arduous  a work,  I accept  the  call,  relying  on  Christ  for 
support.  0 that  I might  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  expecting  help 
and  assistance  from  you  in  this  great  and  difficult  undertaking. 

David  Rowland.” 

As  the  need  of  a minister  was  so  urgent,  an  ordaining  council  was 
convened  on  the  15th  of  March  following.  Reverends  Ebenezer  Wil- 
liams, Samuel  Dorrance,  Marston  Cabot,  Samuel  Mosely  and  Ebenezer 
Devotion,  with  the  messengers.  Deacons  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  John 
Kasson,  Jonathan  Clough,  William  Durkee  and  Nathaniel  Bingham, 
were  present.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coit  appeared  before  them,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  age  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
town,  desired  a dismission  of  his  pastoral  relations  to  church  and  con- 
gregation and  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rowland  as  his  successor  in  his 
pastoral  office.  The  council,  for  the  reasons  alleged,  formally  dismissed 
him  from  this  office,  recommending  him  to  the  charity  and  communion 
of  the  church  in  Plainfield,  and  to  occasional  public  service  at  God’s 
altar  in  other  churches,  if  his  age  should  permit.  Satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  the  ministerial  abilities  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Rowland 
were  next  received.  “ A considerable  number  of  inhabitants  then 
appeared,”  and  exhibited  the  following  objections  against  proceeding  to 
ordain  him : — 

“ I.  That  Mr.  Rowland  does  not  appear  as  a minister  of  Christ  and  is  apt 
to  deny  the  truth. 
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ir.  That  the  town  has  now  a minister  ordained  over  it  and  the  church— 
Mr.  Joseph  Coit. 

III.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  is  averse  and  against  Mr. 
Rowland’s  being  settled.” 

With  regard  to  the  first  charge,  it  was  further  alleged,  that  while 
Mr.  Rowland’s  i)reaching  was  acceptable  and  savory,  yet  in  visiting 
families  he  was  defective  in  not  forwarding  religious  discourse,  and 
talking  lightly  upon  things  that  rather  called  for  a lamentation,  and 
neglecting  to  discourse  with  a person  that  was  upon  a sick  bed.  The 
council  thereupon  talked  with  Mr.  Rowland  and  administered  reproof, 
which  he  received  penitently  and  promised  amendment.  As  to  the 
alleged  variations  fi'oni  truth,  the  council  adjudged  them  mistakes  or 
common  forgetfulness,  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  second  objection  of  the  opposers  was  pronounced  by  the  council 
a mere  quibble.  As  Mr.  Coit  was  not  considered  to  be  fully  discharged 
till  his  successor  was  formally  installed  in  the  pastoral  office,  his  o])po- 
nents,  “to  serve  a turn,”  had  raised  tliis  most  absurd  and  untenable 
objection.  The  council  was  grieved  at  such  inconsistent  and  inferior 
conduct,  manifesting  such  insincerity,  and  so  far  from  considering  it  an 
argument  against  Mr.  Rowland’s  settlement,  “ ’t’was  an  awful  specimen 
of  the  great  need  they  had  of  a minister  and  head,  to  be  placed  over 
them  with  all  convenient  speed.” 

As  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Rowland,  though  it  was  a matter  of  great  lamentation,  yet  con- 
sidering that  the  great  part  of  his  opposers  would  oppose  the  settle- 
ment of  any  regular  Gospel  minister,  the  council  was  of  opinion  that 
this  ought  not  to  prevent  ordination.  Considering,  moreover,  the 
broken  state  of  the  people  and  the  disappointments  they  had  met  in 
attempting  to  settle  a minister,  the  breach  growing  wider  among  them, 
and  the  hopeful  prospect  that  Mr.  Rowland  might  be  a blessing  to 
them,  the  council  thought  it  would  betray  a faithlessness  to  their  Lord 
and  a lack  of  fidelity  to  the  people  of  Plainfield  if  they  should  fail  to 
ordain  Mr.  Rowland  as  their  minister,  and  unanimously  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  service.  Mr.  Coit  made  the  first  ])rayer ; Mr.  Mosely 
preached  ; Mr.  Dorrance  ofiTered  prayer  before  and  jNIr.  Cabot  after 
charge;  Mr.  Williams  gave  the  charge;  Mr.  Devotion  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 

Thus  the  very  ministers  who  had  given  Canterbury  a minister  in 
opposition  to  a majority  of  the  church,  had  now  settled  one  in  Plain- 
field  contrary  to  a majority  in  the  town.  The  result  of  both  experi- 
ments was  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  “ hopeful  })rospects  ” that  had 
influenced  the  decision  in  the  latter  town  were  not  realized,  and  the 
settlement  of  a pastor  only  increased  the  difficulties  and  disorders. 
The  Separate  party  held  the  purse  and  the  power,  and  resolutely 
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refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  settlement  and  salary.  Even  the  sum  due 
for  preachihg  before  ordination  was  secured  with  great  difficulty  and  all 
farther  payment  scrupulously  withheld  and  only  obtained  by  legal  pro- 
cess. The  controversy  in  Plainfield  thus  assumed  a secular  and 
litigous  character.  The  right  of  laymen  to  preach  and  of  churches  to 
ordain  their  own  ministers,  the  necessity  of  full  assurance  and  of  inter- 
communion between  saints,  received  less  consideration  than  the  impor- 
tant question  propounded  at  every  annual  town-meeting  : “ Will  the 
town  now  proceed  to  pay  Mr.  Rowland  his  salary  according  to  the 
covenant  on  town  records'?” — a question  always  answered  “No  !”  by  a 
large  majority.  Year  after  year,  Mr.  Rowland  was  compelled  to  sue 
the  town  and  follow  the  action  thi-ough  the  several  courts  of  the 
county  before  he  could  obtain  a penny  of  his  salary.  Charges  for 
repairing  the  meeting-house  and  other  needful  expenses  were  only 
recovered  by  the  same  troublesome  process.  So  bitter  was  the  spirit 
of  the  town,  that  when  compelled  by  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  to 
pay  these  claims,  it  had  the  inhumanity  and  ingratitude  to  levy  a four- 
fold assessment  from  the  estate  of  their  superannuated  pastor,  Mr.  Coit, 
who  only  obtained  relief  by  petitioning  the  General  Assembly.  All 
this  litigation  and  vexation  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  church 
party,  like  their  opponents,  assumed  the  charge  of  their  own  religious 
worship,  but  such  a pusillanimous  yielding  of  legal  rights  and  privi- 
leges was  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  character  of 
its  stout-hearted  leaders,  who  like  their  predecessors  in  the  early  boun- 
dary contest,  preferred  “ to  fight  it  out  on  that  line”  at  whatever  cost 
and  trouble.  The  Separates,  though  heavily  taxed  like  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  for  legal  expenses  and  the  payment  of  executions, 
were  able  to  support  their  minister  and  build  a convenient  meeting- 
house by  voluntary  contributions,  and  increased  constantly  in  strength 
and  numbers,  while  the  ancient  established  church  as  steadily 
weakened  and  declined,  its  strength  and  vitality  wasted  in  frantic 
efforts  to  compel  an  unwilling  town  to  support  a hostile  minister  and 
worship.  These  divisions  and  animosities  greatly  embittered  the 
closing  years  of  Plainfield’s  first  pastor,  the  venerable  Mr.  Coit,  who 
died  July  1,  1750,  leaving  a precious  memory — “even  those  disaffected 
with  his  preaching,  never  appearing  to  have  any  personal  prejudice 
against  him.”  Mr.  Rowland,  thus  left  alone,  carried  on  the  war  with 
great  spirit  and  vigor,  encouraged  by  the  verdicts  always  given  in  his 
favor,  and  not  disheartened  by  all  the  obloquy  and  abuse  heaped  upon 
him  by  his  opponents 

The  most  that  is  known  of  the  Plainfield  Separates  is  given  by  their 
opponents.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell  reports  them  as  much  less  bitter 
and  tierce  than  those  of  Canterbury,  a difference  occasioned  probably 
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by  the  difference  in  their  position  ; in  one  town  holding  the  power,  and 
in  the  other,  held  under  it.  With  Separates  for  town  officers,  the 
Separates  could  hold  meetings  at  pleasure ; could  speak  when  they 
chose,  and  hear  such  ministers  as  they  fancied,  and,  if  forced  to  pay 
rates,  had  at  least  the  privilege  of  fighting  against  it.  A dominant  party 
holds  a very  different  position  from  a subject  one,  and  the  Plainfield 
Separates,  in  their  subsequent  development,  showed  what  their  party 
might  have  been  under  more  favoring  circumstances.  Their  chief 
antagonist,  Mr.  Rowland,  with  candor  and  charity  as  rare  as  his  jiluck, 
leaves  this  testimony  in  their  favor : — 

“Although  some  things  appeared  among  them  at  first  very  unwarrantable, 
yet  considering  their  infant  state  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  were 
acquainted  with  them,  that  they  were  a people,  in  general,  conscientiously 
engaged  in  promoting  truth,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  their  minister,  a very  clear 
and  powerful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
heard  him.” 

But  neither  the  “clear  and  powerful”  preaching  of  Mr.  Stevens, 
nor  the  stirring  and  savory  discourses  of  Mr.  Rowland,  could  jirevent 
great  spiritual  declension  among  the  people.  The  life  and  energies  of 
the  town  were  absorbed  in  its  legal  contests.  The  revival  spirit 
died  away.  The  churches  grew  cold  and  languid.  The  religious 
fervor  and  enthusiasm  which  had  arisen  to  such  a hight  after  the 
miraculous  cure  of  Mercy  Wheeler  was  almost  wholly  dissipated  ; to 
be  followed  by  a period  of  corresponding  deadness  and  depression.  . 


The  great  religious  awakening  in  Voluntown,  reported  by  the  Rev. 
Eleazer  Wheelock,  was  followed  by  the  usual  dissensions  and  church 
division.  A large  iiai’t  of  the  population  embi’aced  Separate  principles 
and  became  hostile  to  the  established  church  and  pastor.  The  salary 
originally  granted  to  Mr.  Dorrance  was  now  much  depreciated  in  value 
and  entirely  inadequate  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  but  the 
town  persistently  refused  to  allow  any  addition,  only  as  compelled  by 
special  order  from  the  Assembly.  Year  after  year.  Mi’.  Dorrance  was 
compelled  to  repeat  the  pitiful  story,  that  the  town  would  pay  him 
nothing  but  the  hundred  pounds  in  bills  of  credit,  and  then  extort  by 
law  the  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  accorded. 

The  date  of  the  organization  of  a Separate  church  in  this  town  is  not 
preserved.  In  1745,  Peter  Miller,  Thomas  Thom[)son,  Benjamin  Park, 
Robert  Campbell,  James  and  Thomas  Douglas  and  John  Kennedy 
departed  from  communion  and  set  up  private  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  when  cited  before  the  pastor  and  elders  to  answer  tor  the  r breach 
of  covenant,  averred,  “ That  the  session  had  no  right  to  determine  such 
matters.”  Warnings  and  admonitions  were  all  in  vain.  Oohers  Joined 
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ill  the  schism  until,  in  1748,  those  previously  disciplined,  together  with 
Isaac  Gallnp,  Samuel  Smith,  Matthew  Patrick,  John  Gaston,  Robert 
Hinman,  Robert  Gibson  and  James  Stranahan,  were  formally  cut  otf 
from  the  church.  No  record  of  their  proceedings  is  preserved  till, 
afler  “ being  long  scattered  as  sheep  not  having  a shepherd,”  they 
appear  in  church  estate,  and  having  united  in  the  choice  of  their  beloved 
brother,  Alexander  Miller — sent  forth  letters  inviting  other  Separate 
churches  to  assist  in  ordaining  him  as  their  minister,  at  the  house  of 
John  Gibson,  April  17,  1751.  Alexander  and  Peter  Miller  were  the 
sons  of  a Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  who  settled  in  Voluntown  about 
1720.  Both  were  earnest  in  jiromoting  the  Separate  movement  and 
resisting  the  ecclesiastic  authority  of  Connecticut,  and  suffered  severely 
from  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  and  imprisonment.  Alexander  was  a 
man  of  commanding  appearance  and  marked  character,  sujierior  in 
education  to  most  of  the  Sepai-ate  ministers.  No  record  is  left  of  the 
church  to  which  he  ministered.  The  “ footsteps  of  Satan,”  so 
early  detected  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  became  apparently  more  and  more 
obvious,  and  left  behind  them  impressions  of  dreams,  visions,  super- 
natural ajipearances,  and  many  delusions  and  disorders.  Voluntown 
was  evidently  in  great  confusion  and  anarchy  during  this  period.  Its 
ancient  Presbyterian  church  was  divided  and  broken,  and  the  new 
Separate  church,  after  a few  troubled  years,  united  with  that  of 
Plainfield. 


X. 

SEPARATE  CHURCHES  IN  WINDHAM  AND  SCOTLAND.  SIX- 
PRINCIPLE  BAPTIST  CHURCHES  IN  THOMPSON, 
CHESTNUT  HILL  AND  WOODSTOCK. 

rrillE  First  Church  of  Windham,  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  White, 
received  over  one  hundred  members  during  the  Great  Revival. 
A number  of  these  converts  adopted  Separate  principles  and  organized 
as  a Separate  church  in  1747,  ordaining  their  brother,  Elisha  Marsh,  as 
their  pastor.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  church  was  ever  very 
thriving  or  vigorous.  Mild  Mr.  White  j)ersuaded  the  more  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarians “ not  to  drive  things,”  and  apparently  allowed  the  seceding 
brethren  to  fall  away  without  resistance.  The  Separate  church,  thus 
left  to  itself,  soon  fell  to  pieces.  Its  pastor  became  a Baptist,  its  more 
moderate  members  returned  to  their  allegiance,  while  others  were 
absorbed  into  the  more  vigorous  churches  of  Mansfield  and  Scotland 
Parish.  The  town,  in  general,  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  Separate 
agitation,  and  so  many  Separates  were  confined  in  its  prison  that  the 
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new  story  added  was  quite  .insufficient,  and  a new  jail  and  dwelling- 
house  ordered  in  1753,  “between  the  brow  of  the  hill  against  ]Mr. 
Joseph  Huntington’s  and  Mr.  Elias  Franklin’s  currying  shop.”  The 
most  active  and  efficient  sympathizer  with  the  imprisoned  Separates 
was  Joshua  Abbe  of  North  Windham,  known  widely  as  “ King 
Abbe  ” — a man  of  large  heart,  generous  impulses  and  exceedingly 
liberal  opinions.  It  was  he  who,  when  asked  to  help  a poor  man  who 
had  lost  his  only  cow,  replied,  “ Away  with  your  subscription  paper,  go 
into  my  herd  and  take  your  pick  among  the  cows,  and  be  sure  you  get 
a good  one  ; ” who  helped  binld  scaffolding  about  the  jail  for  Elisha 
Paine  to  preach  on,  and  who  opened  his  hospitable  doors  to  Quakers, 
Shakers  and  Ranters  of  every  shade  and  description.  Abbe,  himself,  was 
often  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a person  “ of  evil  name  and  fame  and 
vile  and  profane  discourse,  guilty  of  high-handed  misdemeanor  against 
common  law  and  rights  of  mankind.”  One  of  his  chief  coadjutors  was 
Benajah  Douglas  formerly  of  Canterbury,  who  aided  him  in  main- 
taining irregular  meetings  and  resisting  the  arrest  of  exhorters,  and  for 
such  an  outbreak  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Abbe,  July  9,  1747,  was 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  Windham  jail  and  kept  many  months  at 
hard  labor.  The  separation  in  Windham  evidently  embraced  a very 
lawless  and  disreputable  element,  and  falling  into  gross  error  and 
extravagance,  gained  no  permanent  footing  in  the  community. 

In  Scotland  Parish,  affairs  took  a very  different  turn.  A very 
respectable  portion  of  the  church  became  dissatisded  with  the  existing 
discipline,  and  adopted  decided  Separate  principles.  iVIr.  Devotion, 
who  was  strongly  atta(died  to  church  order  and  the  Say  brook  Platform, 
wholly  refused  to  grant  them  any  concessions  or  liberty,  whereupon 
they  withdrew  from  the  stated  religious  worship  and  held  separate 
meetings  in  private  houses.  January  22,  1746,  several  offendiiig  church 
members,  viz.,  Joseph  and  Hannah  Wood,  Benjamin  and  Anne  Cleve- 
land, Zebulon  and  Hannah  Hebard,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Manning,  John 
Walden,  Daniel  Ross,  Amos  Kingsley,  Peleg  Brewster,  Thomas  and 
Henry  Bass,  John,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Margaret  Wilkinson — were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  pastor  and  brethren  of  the  church,  and  “ give 
their  reasons  for  separating  for  a long  time  fi’oni  the  worship  or  ordin- 
ances which  God  had  set  up  among  them.”  The  offenders  appeared, 
and  offered  the  following  reasons : — 

“ 1.  That  this  church  is  not  a church  of  Christ  in  regular  standing;  nor 
grounded,  as  they  know  of,  upon  any  foundation.  2.  Tliat  Mr.  Devotion  has 
broken  a divine  rule  in  signing  a paper,  with  other  ministers,  against  Lawyer 
Paine  and  reading  it  to  his  congregation;  as  also,  his  reading  a paper  to  his 
congregation  against  unauthorized  men’s  preaching,  and  likewise  his  preach- 
ing corrupt  doctrine,  viz.,  his  preaching  works  before  taitli,  and^  his^  setting 
poor,  blinded  sinners  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  their  salvation.  3 lhat  Mr. 
Devotion  did  not  preach  Christ  according  to  their  understanding.  4.  Lhat 
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the  voice  of  Caiicaaii  was  not  to  be  heard  in  his  preaching.  5.  That  they  did 
not  perceive  that  he  preached  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  they  separated 
for  the  sake  of  better  preaching,  viz.  : I)ea.  Marsh’s,  Solomon  Paine’s  and 
others,  whose  preaching  fed  their  souls.  6.  That  the  church  admitted  to 
communion  persons  that  were  not  converted.  7.  That  they  did  not  look  upon 
Mr.  Devotion  to  be  a faithful  minister,  and  did  look  upon  the  church  to  be  a 
church  of  Anti-Christ.  8.  That  they  could  not  profit  by  Mr,  Devotioifs 
preaching,  but  did  profit  by  that  of  Lawyer  Paine,  Dea.  Marsh  and  Solomon 
Paine.  Some  gave  one  of  these  reasons;  some  gave  others  of  them.” 

Tiie  church  decided  the  i-easoiis  to  be  insufficient,  and  in  an  admoni- 
tory paper  called  upon  the  separating  members  to  return,  and  warned 
them  of  their  danger.  A committee  of  fifteen  brethren  was  chosen  to 
carry  round  the  })aper,  and  after  taking  pains  fo  enligliten  and  convince, 
read  it  to  the  refractory  members.  “John  Walden  and  Hannah  Hebard 
were  allowed  a longer  time  for  consideration.  Thomas  Bass  was  dis- 
missed from  chui-ch  process,  forasmuch  as  he  was  not  fixed  in  his 
separation.”  March  17,  1746,  the  church  declared: — 

“ Whereas,  divers  ofieudiiig  members  have  given  these  reasons  for  sepa- 
rating, which  reasons  appear  insutficient,  and  also  curry  in  them  gross,  unjust 
and  defamatory  reflections  either  upon  the  church  or  pastor,  for  which,  together 
with  their  unjust  and  sinful  separation,  tliey  ought  to  be  ashamed,  humbled 
convinced  and  brought  to  repentance,  and,  therefore,  until  such  time  as  they 
visibly  manifest  their  repentance ; This  church  does  by  the  command  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  solemnly  withdraw  from  them  as  disorderly  walkers  and  renounce 
communion  with  them  as  persons  who  cause  divisions  and  contentions,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  which  we  have  heard  and  learned — hereby  debarring 
them  of  all  powers  to  act  in  any  church  affairs  and  depriving  them  of 
all  right  to  the  special  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  agreeable  to  II.  ’fhess. 
iii : 14.  Nevertheless,  our  prayer  for  them  shall  be,  that  God  would  open  their 
eyes,  subdue  their  wills,  overcome  their  obstinacy,  that  they  maybe  humbled, 
reformed  and  brought  to  repentance,  and  that  their  souls  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord.” 

“ The  aforesaid  brethren  remaining  obstinate,  after  waiting  more 
than  the  time  prescribed  (two  months),  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  publicly  read.”  Measures  had  already  been  taken  by  them  for 
uniting  in  church  estate.  Having  now  had  time  Jo  examine  their 
objections  and  reduce  them  to  more  regular  and  logical  form,  they  thus 
formally  stated  their  reasons  for  their  dissent  from  the  established 
church  in  Scotland  Parish  : — 

“1.  They  have  not  covenanted  together  in  any  form  of  discipline  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  but  act  upon  Saybrook  Platform,  which  we  think  disa- 
greeable to  the  Word  of  God.” 

2.  We  dissent  from  them  because  they  admit  of  half-membership,  or  persons 
owning  the  covenant  and  coming  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  stopping 
there,  which  we  flnd.no  rule  for  in  the  Word  of  God. 

3.  Because  they  receive  members  into  the  church  without  giving  personal 
satisfaction  to  the  church  that  they  are  members  of  Ciirist  by  declaring  what 
God  hath  done  for  their  souls.  Bofn.  x : 1),  10.  I.  Cor.  ii : 27,  28,  29. 

4.  They  appear  partial  in  their  discipline,  denying  those  to  act  that  are 
naturally  related  to  them  and  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  church,  there  being  no 
rule  for  it  in  the  Word  of  God. 

5.  Because  we  find  a form  of  godliness  among  them  and  not  the  power,  and 
from  such  we  are  commanded  to  turn  away.  II.  Tim.  iii : 5. 

G.  For  want  of  gospel  preaching  in  the  clear  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  power. 
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7.  Because  they  surter  their  pastor  to  have  that  power  which  Christ  hath 
^>:ivell  to  the  Church.  Matt,  xviii : 15,16,  17— but  by  holding  the  Say  brook 
Platform,  they  give  the  Council  the  decisive  power,  and  the  pastor  the  negative 
power  in  the  church. 

8.  Because  they  sutter  the  pastor  to  sit  in  Council  as  church  messenger  when 
neither  chosen  nor  empowered  by  the  church.  Acts  xv  : 22,  23. 

9.  They  exclaim  against  the  present  work  of  God  in  the  land  and  call  it  the 
work  of  the  Devil  or  enthusiasm;  that  in  general,  they  reject  the  present  work 
which  we  conceive  to  be  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit,  turning  men  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God — for  the  same  cause  the 
Apostle  separated  the  disciples  from  them  that  speak  evil  of  that  way.  Acts 
xix  : 8,  9. 

10.  Because  of  the  persecuting  among  them,  as  appears  to  us,  against  those 
that  hold  to  the  present  work,  and  especially  against  those  that  improve  the 
gifts  that  God  hath  given  them,  by  imprisoning  their  bodies,  or  vilifying  them, 
or  executing  laws  upon  them  to  bind  their  consciences  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  we  never  find  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  ‘ If  they  persecute  you  in  one 
city,  flee  to  another.’ 

11.  They  deny  that  any  should  teach  or  exhort  in  any  public  manner  besides 
the  pastor,  which  God  hath  expressly  commanded.  I.  Cor.  xiv : 31. 

12.  They  deny  those  that  are  dealt  with  in  the  church  to  plead  their  own 
case  except  they  acknowledge  them  to  be  a church  of  Christ  in  regular  state, 
when  we  cannot  acknowledge  them  for  the  above  reasons — and  thus  having 
declared  to  the  church  those  things  wherein  we  cannot  agree  with  them,  we 
now  soberly,  and  deliberately,  and  conscientiously  declare  our  dissent  from 
them,  wishing  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

Cornelius  AValdo.  Teleg  Brewster.  Benj.  Cleveland. 

Lemuel  Bingham.  Henry  Bass.  Daniel  Boss.” 

Zebulon  Rudd.  Jacob  Perkins. 

Mr.  Devotion  re))lied  to  these  articles  with  etpial  formality,  “in  the 
name  and  by  the  desire  of  the  brethren,”  considering  each  S])ecific 
charge  at  great  length,  wholly  denying  some,  and  justifying  the  church 
in  those  admitted.  His  own  views  of  the  Revival  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  his  answer  to  the  charge  of  rejecting  the  present  work  of  God  in  the 
land,  viz.: — 

‘<  If  they  mean  by  this,  a separation  from  the  churches  in  the  land,  an 
encouraging  and  setting  up  exhorters  and  lay  teachers  to  preach  and  teach, 
and  adininister  in  the  church  (many  of  whom  have  scarcely  acquaintance 
enough  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  with  the  flrst  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  to  be  admitted  members  of  a Christian  church)  : if  they 
mean  judging,  censuring  and  in  words  Damning  men  whom  they  dis-esteem  ; if 
they  mean  a boisterous  treatment  of  their  fellow  creatures.  Bellowing  after 
them  like  strong  Bulls  of  Basham  when  they  are  quietly  traveling  through  the 
streets,  which  things  have  become  common  with  many  Separates;  if  this,  or 
anything  like  this,  is  what  they  mean  by  ‘ the  present  work  of  God  in  the  land’ 
we  are  so  far  from  calling  it  a work  of  God’s  Spirit,  that  we  esteem 
it  highl}"  dishonoring  to  God,  and  even  blasphemous,  to  impute  such  folh'  and 
wickedness  to  his  Holy  Spirit.” 

Tlie  separating  brethren,  without  waiting  for  this  rei)ly  to  their  alle- 
gations, had  already  united  in  church  estate  by  adopting  the  subjoined 
articles  and  covenant : — 

“ 1.  Christ  gave  the  keys  to  his  church.  Christ  is  the  lustitutor  of  his 
church. 

2.  Christ  is  the  Door,  by  whom  all  that  come,  enter  in. 

3.  Christ  unites  his  church  together  as  a compact  body,  sets  every  member 
in  his  place,  furuisheth  them  with  gifts  to  proflt.  withal. 

4.  Christ  is  Head  over  all  things  to  this  dliurch  by  the  decree  of  the  Father. 

5.  The  church  is  called  Christ’s  house  and  himself  is  Lord  of  his  house. 
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Christ  gives  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  his  worship.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  a spiritual  house,  so  that  there  is  no  human  power  can  build  Christ’s 
church  nor  give  a church  rules  or  laws  to  work  by.  The  Scriptures  being  a 
perfect  rule  to  walk  by  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  in  religion,  we 
have  written  our  faith  and  discipline  in  short. 

We  believe  in  one  God;  three  Persons  in  the  God-head.  In  fore-ordination, 
general  and  special  providence,  &c. 

We  believe  the  supreme  and  lordly  power  in  all  the  churches  upon  earth 
belongeth  wholly  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  King  and  Head  thereof.  He  hath  the 
government  upon  his  shoulder.  The  sovereign  power  of  Christ  is  exercised 
by  himself— 

1.  In  calling  his  church. 

2.  In  instituting  ordinances. 

3.  In  giving  laws  for  the  ordering  of  all  our  ways  and  the  ways  of  his  house. 

4.  In  giving  life  to  all  his  institutions  and  to  his  people  by  them. 

5.  In  protecting  and  delivering  his  people. 

The  power  granted  by  Christ  to  the  body  of  the  Church  is  a prerogative 
exercised  by  them — 

1.  In  admitting  their  own  members. 

2.  In  choosing  and  ordaining  their  own  officers. 

3.  In  removing  them  from  their  office  and  also  from  fellowship. 

4.  The  Gospel  ministry  is  to  be  supported,  the  ordinances  and  the  poor  of 
the  church  without  using  the  civil  sword  or  any  coercive  means  to  force  men 
thereto.  Magistrates  are  God’s  ministers  bearing  the  sword  of  justice,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  honor  their  persons,  pray  God  for  them,  and  obey  them  in  all 
their  lawful  commands.” 

This  Scotland  Separate  church  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1746, 
and  soon  gained  a very  respectable  position,  receiving  to  its  member- 
ship some  of  the  leading  families  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Devotion  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  its  intrusion  within  his  lawful  limits,  and  encour- 
aged the  extortion  of  rates  and  the  enforcement  of  all  legal  penalties 
from  its  members.  The  ministers  of  Windham  County,  finding  all 
their  attempts  to  stay  the  tide  of  separation  ineffectual,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  formally  protest  against  it.  Baptisms  administered  by  Thomas 
Marsh,  Solomon  Paine  and  other  Separate  eldei’S  were  declared  “ not 
valid,”  by  the  Association.  A committee  was  chosen,  “to  draw  a 
narrative  of  the  affair  of  a number  of  men  at  Mansfield,  pretending  to 
form  themselves  into  church  state  and  ordain  officers  among  them.” 
A meeting  of  Consociation  was  held  in  Scotland,  January  13,  1747,  “to 
take  into  consideration  and  give  advice  relative  to  the  lamented  divi- 
sions and  errors  which  have  arisen,”  and  to  hear  the  infoi-mation 
gathered  by  the  Association’s  committee.  Sixteen  ministers  with  their 
delegates  were  present.  Notiiications  were  sent  to  Elisha  and  Solomon 
Paine,  Thomas  Marsh  and  Tlmmas  Stevens,  desiring  them  to  appear 
before  the  pastoi‘s  and  churches  from  wliich  they  had  separated.  After 
recommending  that  a day  of  fiisting  and  prayer  be  kept  previously  in 
all  the  churches,  the  council  adjourned  till  February  11.  The  sum- 
moned Separate  leadei’s  refusing  to  appear,  the  Consociation  proceeded 
to  examine  their  principles  and  practice,  as  set  forth  in  their  so-called 
church  covenants,  and  declared,  That  whenever  they  varied  from  the 
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ordinary  confession  of  faith,  they  marred  the  sense  or  perverted  Sciip- 
ture  doctrine,  and  under  pretence  of  Congregational  discii)line,  set  up 
as  absolute  an  Indejjendency  as  ever  was  heard  of ; that  the  Canterbury 
scheme,  though  differing  from  Mansfield  and  l*lainfield  and  mainly 
orthodox,  was  still  deficient  and  left  room  for  the  errors  plainly  spoken 
out  by  the  others,  evidencing  that  they  are  of  one  heart.”  Among  the 
errors  noted  were — “ That  there  are  two  meanings  in  the  llible, 
doctrinal  and  spiritual,  which  latter  none  can  come  to  knowledge  of  but 
by  special  revelation  ; that  Christian  assurance  is  the  essence  of  faitli, 
saving  faith  being  a sure  persuasion  that  Christ  died  for  me;  That 
childi’en  of  God  know  who  are  converted  and  who  are  not,  and  that 
the  way  to  know  if  a minister  is  a true  minister,  or  a person  converted, 
is  by  feeling  the  preaching  of  the  one  and  the  discom-se  of  the  other  ; 
That  an  unconverted  person  ought  not  to  pray  till  such  time  as  he 
can  pray  in  faith.”  After  hearing  much  testimony  to  the  doctrinal  un- 
soundness of  the  Separates  ; their  violence,  fanaticism  and  hostility  to 
the  Ecclesiastic  Constitution  and  civil  authority,  the  council  declared. 
That  there  was  no  just  ground  for  separation  ; that  the  Se[)arates  had 
not  proceeded  in  a Scri[)tural  or  Gospel  way,  but  had  conducted 
uncharitably  and  unchristianly  ; that,  therefore,  the  chui’ches  ought  to 
withdraw  fellowship  from  them  as  scandalous  and  disorderly  walkers, 
yet  not  to  give  them  up  as  hopeless  but  make  efforts  with  them  as  indi- 
viduals to  reclaim  them  from  their  errors.  In  contradiction  to  a 
prevailing  report,  the  Consociation  now  expressly  denied,  That  any  one 
minister  in  Windham  County,  however  much  in  sympathy  with  the 
Revival,  held  to  certainty  of  knowledge  of  piety  of  others,  preaching 
by  illiterate  or  unauthorized  persons ; that  outcries  and  bodily  agita- 
tions were  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  God’s  Spiiat,  or  to  any  of 
those  errors  of  which  the  Separates  were  convicted.  The  result  of  this 
Council  of  the  Consociated  churches  of  Windham  County,  was  soon 
published  in  a pam])hlet  and  widely  circulated. 

The  Scotland  Separate  church  was  quite  unaffected  by  the  presence, 
arguments  and  unfavorable  judgment  of  this  high  ecclesiastic  authority, 
but  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  influence.  One  of  the 
deacons  of  the  standing  church  laj)sed  to  the  Separates,  and  other  resi- 
dents of  position  and  character.  For  a time  they  enjoyed  the 
occasional  ministrations  of  their  favorite  ministers,  the  Paines  and 
Elder  Marsh,  but  when  one  of  their  own  members — John  Palmei-,  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  early  Scotland  settlers — exercised  too  freely 
his  gift  of  exhortation,  he  was  summarily  arrested  by  the  civil 
authority  and  kept  four  months  in  Hartford  jail.  Ilis  imprisonment 
onlv  increased  his  zeal,  devotion  and  opposition  to  the  established 
churches,  and  after  farther  trial,  the  church  united  in  calling  him  to  its 
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ministry,  and  on  May  17,  1749,  he  was  ordained  its  pastor.  Though 
deficient  in  education  and  somewhat  rough  in  speech  and  manner,  Mr. 
Palmer  was  a man  of  estimable  character  and  sound  piety,  and  under 
his  guidance  the  Brunswick  church,  as  it  was  called,  maintained  for 
many  years  a good  standing  in  the  community,  comparatively  free  from 
those  excesses  and  fanaticisms  which  marred  so  many  of  its  cotem- 
poraries. No  dithculty  was  found  in  supporting  its  worship  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  A church  edifice  was  built  a mile  or  so  southeast 
of  Scotland  Village,  long  known  as  the  Brunswick  meeting-house. 
Mr.  Devotion  was  never  reconciled  to  this  intrusion  within  his  parochial 
diocese,  but  was  accustomed  every  Sunday  morning  to  send  his  negro 
servant  with  a rescript  to  the  Brunswick  meeting  house,  forbidding  Mr. 
Palmer  or  any  other  unauthorized  person  to  preach  therein  that  day — 
a prohibition  which  only  served  to  increase  the  number  of  attendants 
and  fan  the  spirit  of  separation  and  opposition. 


The  northern  ])art  of  the  County  was  less  affected  by  religious  dis- 
turbances and  separation.  The  first  church  of  Pomfret,  alone  of  all 
the  Windham  County  churches,  is  believed  to  have  escaped  wholly 
unscathed,  leaving  no  record  of  loss  or  agitation.  In  the  more  north- 
erly churches,  a Baptist  element  was  developed,  resulting  in  secession 
from  the  standing  order  and  the  formation  of  Baptist  churches.  The 
first  and  strongest  of  these  churches  was  formed  in  Thompson  Parish, 
under  the  guidance  of  Wightman,  son  of  Nathaniel  Jacobs.  As  Mr. 
Jacobs  had  lived  for  a time  in  Rhode  Island  and  given  his  son  the 
name  of  a noted  Baptist  elder,  it  is  probable  that  his  sympathies  were 
with  the  Baptists,  although  on  his  removal  to  Thompson  in  1742,  he 
united  with  the  established  church.  This  church  received  large  acces- 
sions during  the  Revival,  nor  is  there  any  ajipearance  of  disaffection  or 
disturbance  prior  to  the  irruption  of  a young  Baptist  itinerant  in  1748. 
Jeremiah  Barstow  of  Sturb ridge,  a fervent  young  exhorter,  was  proba- 
bly the  first  })roclaimer  in  Thompson  of  Believer’s  baptism  by  immer- 
sion. At  the  close  of  the  sermon  one  Sunday  afternoon,  he  arose  from 
his  seat,  and,  addressing  the  minister,  asked  liberty  to  tell  his  expe- 
rience. This  request  was  promptly  denied  by  Mr.  Cabot,  and  the  pre- 
sumj)tuous  intruder  “ turned  out  of  the  meeting-house,”  whereupon  he 
persisted  in  exhorting  the  people  before  the  doors  till  arrested  by  proper 
ofticei-s  for  this  breach  of  law  and  decorum,  was  carried  next  morning 
to  jail,  and  endured  a month’s  imprisonment.  This  violent  treatment 
awakened  the  sympathies  of  Wightman  Jacobs  and  others,  and  called 
public  attention  to  the  princijdes  for  which  Barstow  had  suffered. 
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Other  Baptist  exhorters  (probably  from  Leicester  or  Sturbridge), 
extended  their  labors  to  this  promising  field.  Meetim^s  were  held, 
principles  discussed,  and  soon  a considerable  number  declared  thejn- 
selves  Baptists,  withdi’ew  from  the  stated  religious  worship,  held 
meetings  by  themselves,  and  probably  united  witli  the  Baptist  church 
of  Leicester,  as  they  refused  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Cabot. 
A spirited  contest  with  the  society  officers  followed,  in  which  the 
Baptists  defended  their  rights  with  much  gallantry.  When  arrested 
for  holding  unlawful  meetings,  they  retaliated  by  bringing  actions 
against  the  civil  authority  for  rioting^  and  when  “ strained  upon  for 
rates,”  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  appealed  for 
relief  to  the  County  Court.  Their  plea  was  allowed,  and  exemption 
granted.  The  Society  was  obliged  “ to  pay  the  Ba[)tists  the  charges 
they  were  put  to  for  being  strained  on  foi’  rates,”  and  for  traveling  to 
Windham,”  and  appointed  a committee  to  agree  with  them  on  as  easy 
terms  as  they  could.  The  rates  of  several  Baptists  were  then  formally 
abated,  viz.,  Jonathan  Marsh,  Jolm  Atwell,  James  Coats,  Isaac  and 
Nathan  Burrill,  Thomas  Buffington,  Eliphalet,  Levi  and  John  Wight, 
and  Wightman  Jacobs,  residents  of  the  north  part  of  the  parish. 
Having  thus  gained  a footing,  the  above  Baptists,  with  other  families 
in  their  neighborhood,  were  organized  as  a distinct  church  in  1750, 
upon  the  Six  Principles  of  Christ’s  doctrine,  Hebrews  vi : 1,  2.  These 
General  Baptists  differed  from  others  of  that  order  in  rejecting  the 
doctrines  of  personal  election  and  reprobation.  They  maintained  that 
Christ  died  for  all  mankind  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  came  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  of  ministers.  In  many  respects  they  agreed  with  the 
Separates,  with  even  a more  literal  adherence  to  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
They  did  not  believe  in  singing  but  in  recounting  the  praises  of  God, 
mostly  in  words  of  Scripture,  with  a pleasant  and  cheerful  voice ; did 
not  believe  in  sermons,  but  in  exercising  gifts  in  various  ways.  Many 
of  them  |)i-acticed  the  washing  of  each  other’s  feet,  anointing  the  sick 
and  abstaining  from  eating  blood,  but  did  not  insist  upon  these  points 
as  essential.  Wightman  Jacobs  was  chosen  pastor  by  the  churcli,  and 
was  formally  ordained  over  it.  Under  his  faithful  and  active  labors, 
the  church  increased  rapidly,  so  that  other  churches  were  formed  from 
it  on  the  same  principle  in  adjoining  towns,  which  united  together  in 
a torrnal  Association,  comprising  eiglit  churches.  Very  little  is  known 
of  this  General  Baptist  Association  an;l  its  constituent  churches.  They 
occupied  by  and  waste  places,  were  largely  composed  of  the  lower  and 
more  ignorant  classes,  and  indulged  in  some  v'ery  erratic  and  extra- 
ordinary practices.  The  Thompson  church,  probably  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous,  soon  suffered  division.  A number  were  unable  to 
relinquish  the  Abrahamic  Covenant,  and  relapsed  into  Se|)aratism. 
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According  to  Dr.  Stiles,  a Mr.  Pierce  of  Providence,  “ drew  off  this 
separation  ” from  the  Baptist  church,  and  was  ordained  elder  over  it  by 
Elder  Peckam,  and  then  “ enlarged  his  church  to  comprehend  all  in 
tliis  commujiion  in  distant,  surrounding  towns.”  This  Separate  church 
was  soon  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  Elder  Pierce  to  Oblong.  The 
Baptist  church  survived  the  breach,  and  continued  to  flourish  for  some 
years.  Mr.  Cabot,  though  so  opposed  to  intrusions  upon  the  public 
worship  of  the  sanctuary,  made  no  attempt  to  discipline  or  retain  such 
members  as  chose  to  unite  with  the  new  organization,  and  a significant 
“ gone  to  ye  Baptists,”  inserted  beneath  the  names  of  a few  individuals 
on  the  church  records,  is  all  that  indicates  any  defection  or  separation. 

A number  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  Chestnut  Hill  in 
East  Killingly — Bateman,  Grover,  Draper  and  others — also  became 
Baptists,  and  united  in  Church  fellowship  upon  the  Six  Principles  of 
Christ’s  doctrine,  and  after  suflering  many  trials  and  discouragements 
issued  the  following  official  document : — 

“ Feh.  3,  1752. 

The  church  of  Christ  at  Chasiiat  Hill  iu  Killingly  to  the  church  of  Christ  at 
Canterberry,  sendeth  greeting  : — 

These  are  to  let  you  know  the  dooings  of  the  Lord  in  Zion,  wishing  you 
grace,  mercy  and  peas  from  God  our  father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God 
hath  returned  the  captivity  of  Zion  in  this  place,  we  having  renew^ed  covenant 
with  God  and  one  another,  finding  in[cour]iadgement  throu  the  helpe  of 
God,  to  see  this  church  organized,  God  having  restored  our  brother,  Benjamin 
Grover,  to  us  agaiue  iu  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  Desiering  you  to  send 
such  men  as  the  holy  gost  shall  chuse  to  asist  iu  the  grate  work  of  ordana- 
tion,  desiering  youer  prears  for  ous. 

The  place  apinted  for  ordination  is  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Bateman  at  Chas- 
nut  Hill,  and  the  time  apoiiited  Is  the  fourteen  day  of  february  next  iusuing, 
ACording  to  new  stile. 

Gideon  Draper. 

James  Draper. 

Joseph  Bateman. 

Isaac  Grover.” 

For  some  unassigned  cause,  this  ordination  was  not  effected,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  pastor  was  ever  ordained  over  this  church.  It 
survived  a few  years,  amid  increasing  trials  and  obstacles  ; was  included 
in  the  Association  of  General  Baptist  churches  previously  noticed,  and 
recognized  as  a regular  church  by  the  Separate  church  of  South 
Killingly. 

The  General  Baptist  church  in  Woodstock  was  also  included  in  the 
Association,  and  received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Separate  churches. 
Like  the  church  of  Chestnut  Hill,  its  existence  was  brief  and  troubled. 
The  first  Baptist  in  Woodstock  of  whom  we  have  record,  was  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Chandler’s  second  son,  Joshua — Elizabeth  Cutler  of  Beading. 
She  was  evidently  a woman  of  much  sjiirit  and  independent  judgment, 
and  early  incurred  the  censure  of  the  church  on  Woodstock  Hill  by 
absenting  herself  from  the  communion  from  conscientious  scruples. 
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The  excuses  offered  by  her  for  this  breach  of  ffiith  were  pronounced 
by  the  church,  impertinent,  trilling  and  in  no  measure  satisfactory,  and 
advice  sought  from  neigliboiing  ministers.  Councils  and  arguments 
failed  to  satisfy  her  scruples,  and  alter  attem[)ting  for  several  years  to 
walk  with  the  church,  she  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Believer’s  baptism,  and  with  her  husband,  Samuel  Chamberlain, 
Ebenezer  Chapman  and  his  wife,  was  baptized  by  Elder  Thomas  Green 
of  Leicester,  and  taken  into  full  communion  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
that  town,  October  4,  1749.  The  First  Church  of  Woodstock,  after 
their  defection,  thus  resolved  : — 

“ Whereas,  Ebsiiezer  Chapman  and  liis  wife,  and  Elizabeth  Chandler,  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  have  heretofore  renounced  communion  with  this  church 
and  other  established  churches,  and  have  lately  joined  with  that  sect  called 
Ana-baptists  (at  least  so  far  as  to  renounce  their  infant  baptism  and  to  be  re- 
baptized by  plunging) ; It  is  our  opinion  that  we  are  no  longer  obliged  to 
inspect  and  watch  over  them  as  members  of  this  church.” 

These  Baptists  were  all  residents  of  West  Woodstock  society. 
Others  were  added  to  their  number,  who  after  a time  united  with 
them  in  forming  a distinct  Ba[)tist  church  upon  the  Six  Princi})les  of 
Christ’s  doctrine,  and  enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  Benjamin  Grover  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  This  brother,  after  failing  to  receive  ordination  in 
Killingly,  found  “ all  the  churches  upon  the  earth  taken  out  of  his 
view  and  Woodstock  church  laid  into  his  heart  by  God.”  His  wife 
was  also  ‘‘  brought  into  this  church  under  a great  oi)eration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,”  and  so  manifest  were  the  leadings  of  Providence  tliat 
letters  missive  were  sent  to  the  churches  in  Plainfield,  Canterbury, 
Thompson,  Coventry,  Killingly  and  Sturbridge,  declaring : — 

“ That  the  Lord  hath  fouuded  Zion  here  and  the  poor  of  the  people  trust  in 
it,  and  that  the  poor  have  and  shall  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  to 
this  end  has  provided  pastors  for  them  ....  and  sent  to  us  our  dear 
brother,  Benjamin  Grover,  a faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  united  us 
and  him  together  in  the  Gospel  . . and  the  voyce  is  Arise,  Anoint  him,  for 

this  is  he ! Dear  Saints,  may  you  hear  our  masydouy  cry.  Come  over  and 
help  us  to  set  apart  this  dear  brother  to  the  great  work  whereto  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  called  him.  The  day  appoyuted  for  this  solemn  ordination  is  the 
second  Wednesday  of  this  iiistant  August. 

The  council  is  desired  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bateman  at 
Chestnut  Hill  in  Killingly,  in  order  to  remove  some  difficulty  there,  respecting 
that  people  and  our  brother  Grover. 

Ebenezer  Chapman. 

Ephraim  Bacon. 

Joshua  Chandler. 

Woodstock,  Aug.  7,  1752.  Samuel  Chamberlain.” 

The  council  was  unable  to  remove  the  difficulty  with  tlie  church  of 
Killingly,  and  again  declined  to  ordain  Grover  to  the  ministry.  The 
Woodstock  church  failed  to  unite  in  choice  of  another  candidate  and 
soon  fell  to  pieces,  its  members  probably  reuniting  with  the  parent  church 
at  Leicester.  The  rejected  “ brother  Grover”  never,  apparently,  sue 
ceeded  in  obtaining  ordination,  but  continued  through  life  to  itinerate 
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through  the  County,  exhorting  and  denouncing  wherever  he  could  find 
a hearing.  Tradition  represents  him  as  one  of  the  rougher  class  of 
Separates,  rude  and  uncouth  in  speech  and  manner,  fiercely  assailing 
the  standing  churches  and  ministry,  defying  and  resisting  civil 
authority  and  rate-collectoi’s,  a terror  to  children  and  evil-doers  by  his 
fearful  threatenings  of  future  punishment  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 


XL 

MISTAKES  IN  THE  SEPARATE  MOVEMENT.  OPPOSITION. 
FAILURE. 

IN  every  town  of  Windham  County,  separations  from  the  mother 
churches  had  thus  been  effected  and  new  churches  formed,  claim- 
ing greatly  increased  purity  and  spirituality.  The  privileges  of  church 
membership  had  been  I'estiicted  to  known  Christians,  unscriptural 
beliefs  and  practices  abandoned  and  the  Scriptures,  interpreted 
by  the  Spirit,  accepted  as  their  only  rule  and  guide.  Their 
pastors  were  men  of  fervent  piety,  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
work  to  which  they  believed  themselves  divinely  called  and  con- 
secrated ; their  members  were  mostly  zealous,  active  Christians, 
“ conscientiously  engaged  in  promoting  and  maintaining  religious 
truth.”  It  would  seem  that  such  churches  could  hardly  fail  to  become 
permanently  established,  overpowering  and  rooting  out  the  feeble 
remnants  of  the  original  churches.  But  the  result  was  precisely  con- 
trary. These  fresh,  vigorous  churches,  with  all  their  zeal  for  religious 
purity  and  liberty,  had  but  a brief  existence  and  left  no  lasting  impress, 
while  the  churches  they  denounced  and  abandoned  have  survived  and 
flouiished  through  many  succeeding  generations.  Battling  in  advance 
of  their  age  for  religious  liberty  and  pure  Congregationalism,  advo- 
cating a higher  Christian  life,  individual  responsibility  and  activity, 
and  other  principles  and  practices  now  recognized  by  all  Christian 
churches — the  Separates  were  wholly  vanquished.  That  they  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  was  not  the  only  cause  of  their  failure.  The  great 
truths  which  they  advocated  might  have  won  their  way  in  spite  of 
every  external  opposition  had  they  not  been  intermingled  with  some 
fatal  errors.  Fighting  against  the  age,  against  established  religious 
systems  and  practices,  against  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic  Constitutions 
of  Connecticut — the  deadliest  foe  of  the  Separates  was  their  own  igno- 
rance and  folly.  Assuming  that  they  were  God’s  church  and  all 
others  anti-Christian  and  Satanic,  they  thundered  maledictions  against 
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all  who  opposed  God’s  work  and  church  and  people,  which  were  only 
too  literally  fultilled  in  their  own  swift  destruction. 

One  of  the  mistakes  or  errors  which  wrought  such  mischief  among 
the  Separates,  was  their  rejection  of  human  learning.  Learned  men 
having  opposed  them,  they  op[)osed  all  learning.  Kno^\'ledge  of 
tongues  was  a snare,  and  encouraged  pride  and  self-confidence.  A man 
need  not  study  who  had  the  Spirit  of  God  to  teach  him.  An  inward 
call  was  the  only  essential  qualification  for  a minister.  Thus  their 
spiritual  leaders  were  uneducated  and  often  ignorant  men,  expounding 
Scripture  according  to  tlieir  own  fancy.  All  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
used  indiscriminately.  Plain  commands  were  spiritualized  and  figures 
taken  literally.  Dreams  and  visions  sup[)lied  the  place  of  dictionary 
and  commentary.  Scripture  truth  was  often  perverted  and  misappre- 
hended, and  very  gross  errors  promulgated  and  received  among  them. 

A still  more  fatal  error  was  assuming  to  know  perfectly  the  spiritual 
condition  of  others.  Christ  had  given  them  “the  key  of  knowledge.”  A 
Christian  could  be  distinguished  from  an  unbeliever  as  certainly  and 
clearly  “as  a sheep  may  be  known  from  a dog.”  Those  only  with  whom 
“ they  held  communion  in  tlie  inward  actings  of  their  own  souls”  were 
Christians  ; all  others  were  unbelievers  and  hypocrites.  By  this  sinq)le 
rule,  all  the  churches  and  church  members  of  the  land  were  tried  and 
found  wanting.  “ We  know  we  are  of  God  and  the  whole  world  lyeth 
in  wickedness.”  All  persons  not  in  immediate  active  sympathy  with 
them,  were  thus  cut  off  from  Christian  charity  and  given  over  to  reproba- 
tion and  perdition.  The  churches  planted  by  their  fathers  in  faith  and 
prayer  were  Papal  and  Anti-Christ.  Godly  ministers  who  had  proved  their 
faith  by  lives  of  devoted  Christian  labor,  were  teachers  for  lucre,  lying 
shepherds,  dead  dogs,  followers  of  the  Beast  and  Dragon.  “ They  would 
have  the  most  dreadful  damnation  who  led  their  flock  to  hell,  as  was 
the  case  with  most  ministers.”  Zealous  Revivalists,  who  stop})ed  short 
of  Separation,  shared  the  same  condemnation.  A Plainfield  Separate 
thus  threatens  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  for  expressing  disapproba- 
tion of  some  of  their  practices  : — 

“ Yet  all  this  never  went  so  near  in 3^  soul  as  it  floes  to  see  and  hear  the  blessed 
works  and  ways  of  the  glorious  God  called  errors  and  delusions  of  the  Devil. 
Do  you  think  3'OU  are  out  of  danger  of  coimnitting  an  unpardonable  sin  against 
the  Holv  Ghost  V It  would  not  surprise  me  much  to  hear  that  God  hud  opened 
the  flood-gates  of  his  wratluand  let  out  the  horrors  of  conscience  on  you,  and 
many  more  of  your  party  who  deny  the  truth,  so  that  3'ou  should  die  in  great 
despair,  as  Judas  and  Sapphira  did.” 

Still  fiercer  denunciations  were  launched  against  the  ecclesiastic 
Establishment  of  Connecticut.  Its  method  was  that  of  l^ope  and 
Papists.  Its  Councils  exalted  themselves  above  God  and  Ilis  W ord. 
The  investigating  Consociation  at  Scotland  met  “ to  receive  the  Devil  s 
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trumpery  against  God’s  children.”  “ I know  as  perfectly,”  says  Solo- 
mon Paine,  “that  this  Estfablished  Worship  is  idolatry^  as  I do  that 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  or  Jeroboam’s  was,  and  it  is  no  more  of  a question 
with  me  whether  I ought  to  give  what  they  demand  to  support  it,  than 
it  is  whetlier  Israel  ought  to  give  to  support  Jeroboam’s  priests  which 
he  made  for  his  calves.”  This  extreme  severity  of  judgment,  this 
sweeping  condemnation  of  all  outside  their  immediate  circle,  cost  the 
Separates  many  adherents.  Many  earnest  Christians  who  lamented  the 
abuses  within  the  churches,  and  might  have  joined  vvith  them  in  pro- 
moting a loork  of  reformation^  refused  to  enlist  in  a warfare  of  indis- 
criminate extermination.  The  more  moderate  and  reasonable  of  the 
Revival  party  remained  in  the  churches,  striving  gradually  to  root  out 
and  overcome  existing  evils,  and  thus  the  Separates  lost  an  important 
element  that  would  have  given  strength  and  stability  to  their 
movement. 

But  it  was  when  turned  upon  themselves  that  the  “ key  of  knowl- 
edge” did  the  greatest  injury.  “ Absolute  certainty  ” of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  another  on  admission  to  church  membership,  did  not 
prevent  extreme  distrust  afterward.  If  a brother  or  sister  did  not  feel 
a positive  interflowing  of  sympathy  and  affection  with  some  particular 
person,  some  hidden  sin  was  the  cause  which  must  be  sought  out, 
detected,  confessed  and  brought  to  judgment  before  they  could  com- 
mune together  at  the  Lord’s  table.  Eveiy  church  member  considered 
himself  his  brother’s  keeper.  The  most  trivial  derelictions  from  duty 
were  noted  and  reported,  and  espionage  and  tale-bearing  encouraged 
as  if  they  were  cardinal  virtues.  No  other  cause  so  hastened  the  decay 
and  disintegration  of  the  Separate  churches  as  this  constant  watching, 
fault-finding  and  disciplining.  Probably  one-half  of  these  members, 
received  only  upon  certain  knowledge  of  their  conversion  and  piety, 
were  subjected  to  church  discipline.  Every  man  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  “ inward  actings  ” of  his  neighboi-’s  soul.  The  Canterbury  church, 
with  all  its  glowing  fervency  and  affection,  had  within  three  years  sus- 
pended or  cut  off  more  than  one-third  of  these  perfectly  known,  fully 
assured  discijJes.  The  brothers,  John  and  Ebenezer  Cleveland, 
expelled  from  Yale  College  for  fidelity  to  this  church,  were  both  cast 
out  from  it  for  presuming  to  question  its  infallibility.  It  happened 
thus : — 

A fast  was  appointed,  June  14,  1749,  because  of  the  drought,  mortal 
sickness  and  abounding  iniquity,  at  which  time  Ebenezer  Cleveland 
took  occasion  to  hand  in  a paper,  stating  “ That  he  had  long  labored 
under  great  trials  by  reason  of  certain  erroneous  opinions  which  he 
believed  were  held  by  certain  members  of  the  church,  but  had  feared  to 
declare  them  lest  he  should  excite  displeasure,  but  since  God  had  put 
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it  into  their  liearts  to  set  apart  tliis  day  to  uiihind  the  burtliened  ones, 
he  would  come  witli  his  burtlien  and  lay  oi)eM  his  mind  by  asking  if 
they  held  certain  o])inions  contained  in  thirteen  specific  questions, 
praying  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  such  erroneous  tenets,  and 
declaring  that  until  this  difficulty  was  removed  lie  must  subscribe 
himself  their  aggrieved  brother.”  This  letter  fell  like  a bombshell  upon 
the  assembled  brethi-eii.  That  several  of  these  erroneous  tenets  were 
actually  held  by  the  church  was  abundantly  proved  afterward  from  the 
pastor’s  own  sermons,  but  instead  of  admitting  that  such  a thing  could  be 
possible,  or  that  by  some  unguarded  expressions  they  had  given  occa- 
sion for  mis  judgment,  they  broke  out  into  cries  and  tears,  “ that  a 
dear  brother  who  had  so  often  refreshed  their  souls  should  come  in  the 
very  language  of  the  opjiosiug  woi'ld  against  them.”  As  the  answer- 
ing of  the  questions  as  they  stood  would  lead  to  strife  and  debate  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  fasting,  the  church  considered  his  fault,  and  voted, 
“ That  his  bringing  these  things  into  ye  church  m such  a manner  was 
contrary  to  ye  word  Jind  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  the  church  was  forbid 
to  answer  them  that  day.”  And  when  they  went  on  with  the  work  of 
the  day,  and  the  pastor  solemnly  prayed,  “ Lord,  convince  Brother 
Ebenezer  Cleveland  of  his  sin  in  that  he  hath  brought  this  against  the 
face  of  thy  Word  and  Spirit  ” — that  irascible  brother  was  so  overcome 
by  the  injustice  of  his  treatment  as  to  exclaim,  “ Tliat’s  a lie ! ” in  a 
loud  voice. 

This  complicated  offence  necessitated  immediate  and  stringent  dis- 
cipline. Brothers  Elisha  and  Solomon  Paine  “ told  him  wherein  he  had 
trespassed,  and  endeavored  to  offer  light,  which  he  refusing  to  hear  by 
breaking  in  upon  them  with  loud  speeches,”  they  prayed  over  him 
with  Deacon  Boswell,  “ till  they  found  their  hearts  inflamed  with  a 
divine  love  to  that  dear  wounded  brother,  and  then,  with  a s})irit  of 
meekness,  told  him  his  fault,  inviting  him  in  the  bowels  of  love  to 
repent  and  return,”  but  he,  though  willing  to  refect  upon  himself  for 
rashness  of  temper  and  improper  interruption  of  worship,  justified  his 
presentation  of  the  paper,  and  declared,  “ that  he  held  the  same  mind 
yet  as  to  facts.”  The  “ violence  of  his  temptation  ” ju-eventing  him 
from  listening  to  arguments,  Solomon  Paine  attempted  to  reach  him 
by  writing,  showing  him,  that  it  Avas  not  simply  the  matter  but  the 
manner  of  the  accusation  that  Avas  offensive,  craftily  accusing  in  an 
obscure  manner  and  implying  that  the  church  actually  held  these  errors 
without  first  taking  the  proper  Gospel  steps  to  convince  and  reclaim  it. 
The  true  ground  of  his  trials,  he  alleged,  Avas  not  that  the  church  held 
errors,  but  in  his  oavu  “ casting  aAAmy  or  denying  the  Key  of  Knowl- 
edge Avhich  Christ  gave  to  his  church,  i.  e , tlieir  kiioAvledge  to  act 
under  the  present  teaching,  agency  and  government  of  the  Holy 
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Gliost.”  That  this  attempt  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  church 
was  a legitimate  use  of  the  particular  key  given  to  the  otfender  appa- 
rently never  occurred  to  Mr.  Paine  and  the  brethren,  and  failing  in  all 
elforts  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  they  unanimously  voted  him,  “ under 
censure  by  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,  and  admonished  him  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  leaning  to  his  own  understanding,  denying  the 
})Ower  of  godliness,  and  of  going  to  preach  under  the  influence  of  that 
spirit  of  the  Beast  which  all  the  world  wandered  after,  and  hath  cast 
down  many  strong  men  wounded.”  Mr.  John  Cleveland,  settled  as 
])astor  in  Ipswich,  then  came  to  the  relief  of  his  brothei*  in  a very  large 
letter,  ])roving  from  Mr.  Paine’s  own  words  that  he  held  many  of  the 
tenets  in  question,  and  severely  criticising  both  the  spirit  and  form  of 
the  censure,  whereupon  he  was,  with  very  little  ceremony,  “ cast  out  of 
the  church.”  The  ofleiiding  Ebenezer,  after  continuing  two  or  three 
yeai’S  “ as  a heathen  man  and  a publican,”  was  restored  to  fellowship. 
Ilis  violent  temper,  and  opposition  to  the  errors  which  the  superior 
education  of  himself  and  his  brother  had  detected,  carried  him  on  in 
hostility  and  apostacy  till  he  was  “ so  awfully  left  of  God  as  to  accuse 
the  church  of  blasphemy  and  horrible  errors.”  After  earnest  prayer 
and  wearisome  conflict  “ his  lovely  soul  was  at  length  set  at  liberty,” 
and  upon  confessing  to  God  and  the  church  his  dreadful  sins  and  the 
root  of  bitterness  which  had  worried  him,  he  was  joyfully  taken  back 
to  its  arms  and  heart,  “ without  further  confession  as  to  the  matters  of 
fact  for  which  he  was  censured.”  The  doubtful  points  occasioning  this 
great  rupture  and  difflculty,  were  this  very  pretension  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge, certain  irregularities  in  admitting  members,  ordaining  ministers 
and  holding  councils,  and  “ the  accursed  practice  of  women’s  speaking 
in  public.” 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  was  less  happy,  and  after  sufficient 
delay  the  church  would  be  forced  to  proceed  to  the  last  dread  act  of 
excommunication.  Some  excellent  brethren,  for  reasons  more  or  less 
weiglity,  were  thus  formally  cut  off.  The  church,  ‘‘gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,” 
unanimously  declared,  “ That  such  had  rejected  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
and  chosen  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  therefore,  by  the  command  of 
Christ  and  the  obedient  act  of  the  church,  were  delivered  unto  Satan 
for  the  distruction  of  the  flesh,  and  all  company  with  them  as  brethren 
forbidden.”  “And  when  the  awful  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  with  power  and  majesty,  witnessing  to  ye  word  that  it  was 
bound  in  Heaven,  ye  brethren  lifting  up  heart  and  hand  as  the  heart  of 
one  man,  witnessing  their  Amen  to  ye  witness  of  ye  Holy  Spirit.” 

A somewhat  amusing  instance  of  this  mischievous  intermeddling  in 
South  Killingly,  excluded  an  excellent  deacon  from  church  fellowship 
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under  the  flagrant  charge,  That  having  lately  buried  his  wife,  “ he 
had  backslidden  from  God  and  kept  conpiany  with  a carnal  young 
woman  and  courted  her,  and  on  that  account  went  on  Sabbath  day 
night,  and  such  sircomstances  attending  as  gave  grate  cause  to  ye 
enemy  to  blasfeam,  and  made  declaration  of  liis  union  to  her  on  ye 
Loi-d’s  day  before  the  Assembly,  to  the  grate  greaf  of  many  and  ye 
turning  of  ye  lame  out  of  the  way  ” — for  which  the  church,  “ with 
uplifted  hands  to  Heaven,  declared  him  to  be  to  them  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a piilflican.”  The  aggrieved  deacon,  unable  to  And  justice  or 
mercy  at  home,  vindicated  his  conduct  and  motives  before  Solomon ' 
Paine  as  an  “ iinbassinder  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  father  in  the  Gos})el,” 
declaring  : — 

That,  though  a backsliding  creature  in  general,  yet,  at  the  time  specified,’ 
he  stood  in  his  lot,  both  in  private  communion  and  public  improvement;  that 
if  by  the  disparaging  epithet  applied  to  the  young  woman  in  question,  they 
meant  that  she  was  an  open  profane,  scandalous  opposer  of  ye  works  and 
ways  of  Ctod,  it  was  utterly  false,  and  nobody  had  ever  heard  that  she  was 
accounted  such  a person,  and  while  attending  upon  his  wife  in  her  last  sick- 
ness she  had  manifested  a tender  conscience,  a teachable  mind  and  a regard 
for  the  work,  ways  and  power  of  God;  but  if  they  meant  she  was  in  a state 
of  nature  and  void  of  grace,  it  was  not  a point  for  them  to  settle,  and  he 
believed  she  was  converted.  The  pastor  had  urged  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
be  in  pursuit  of  a wife  so  soon  after  the  former  was  dead,  but  the  Scripture 
taught,  That  if  the  husband  was  dead,  the  woman  was  loosed  by  law.  and  he 
thought  it  was  much  the  same  with  the  man.  God  hath  said,  ‘ It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone.’  Where  there  is  a true  united  love  mutuall}'  concurring 
in  ye  minds  of  ye  two  parties  for  any  to  say  such  a covenant  is  not  suitable  is 
to  be  wise  above  what  was  written.  As  to  his  going  to  see  that  person  on 
Sabbath  day  night,  while  he  had  a clear  conscience  before  God  in  ye  errand  he 
went  on  and  the  matter  and  manner  of  performing  it,  as  to  the  timing  of  it— 
his  inconsiderately  taking  that  time  which,  he  held,  belonged  to  the  Sabbath, 
without  considering  the  evil  consequences  thereof— he  was  wrong,  and  had 
confessed  it  before  the  church,  and  would  freely  confess  it  at  the  feet  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  That  this  frank  confession  and  the  declaration  of  his 
intended  union,  which  he  felt  constrained  to  make  upon  the  Lord’s  day  before 
the  congregation,  should  have  caused  such  ofience  and  scandal,  prejudicing 
the  minds  of  many  and  wounding  the  cause  of  God,  was  very  unexpected  and 
unaccountable  to  the  simple-hearted  deacon,  who  was  ready  to  make  con- 
cessions in  every  circumstance  wherein  he  conceived  he  had  gout;  out  of  the 
way.  But  all  his  excuses  failed  to  satisfy  the  church  or  still  the  clamor  raised 
against  him,  and  ‘grieved,  wounded  and  oppressed,  deprived  of  the  outward 
benefits  of  ye  ordinances  of  ye  Gospel  and  ye  fellowship  of  Christians,’  he 
besought  tile  wise  Solomon  ‘ to  way  these  things  in  ye  balleuce  of  the 
Sanctuary,’  and  advise  as  to  farther  procedure. 

The  result  of  this  pathetic  appeal  is  not  recorded,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  injured  deacon  was  restore<l  to  his  tormer  standing. 
The  above  are  but  specimens  of  the  mischievams  eflects  ot  the  injudi- 
cious application  of  the  key  ot  knowledge.  ’ Had  it  been  plucked 
from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  with  hive’s  famous  ajiple,  it  could  scarcely 
have  wrought  greater  discord  and  contusion. 

Another  cause  of  failure  was  the  disi-ejnitable  character  ot  many  ot 
the  Sejjarates.  Their  movement  reached  the  loiver  stratum  ot  society, 
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Stirred  up  and  excited  its  most  inflammatory  and  revolutionary  ele- 
ments. Vagaries  and  fanaticisms  now  finding  vent  in  innumerable 
“■  isms,'’  were  concentrated  in  this  one  body.  It  took  in  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  in  an  age  of  comparative  coarseness  and  barbarism. 
While  the  leaders  and  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  Separates  were 
persons  of  character  and  standing,  the  rank  and  file  were  filled  up  from 
the  lower  classes.  All  that  from  any  cause  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  churches  or  civil  government  joined  with  the  Separates. 
Compulsory  rate-paying  and  church  attendance  brought  them  many 
followers,  nor  did  possession  of  the  key  of  knowledge  keep  out  from 
their  churches  many  unworthy  members.  The  “ inward  actings  of 
their  own  souls”  seldom  inclined  them  to  reject  any  one  who  expressed 
hostility  to  the  church  establishment  and  Saybrook  Platform.  Many 
lawless,  turbulent  and  disorderly  spirits  were  thus  received  into  church 
membership  who  could  not  be  kept  in  check  by  all  their  stringency  of 
discipline.  These  loosely-organized  churches,  with  no  fixed  standard 
of  discipline  and  no  authority  higher  than  themselves  to  appeal  to, 
found  it  wholly  impossible  to  maintain  order  and  decency.  Their  mem- 
bers were  guilty  of  open  and  scandalous  otfences,  and  attempts  at  disci- 
pline but  led  to  more  confusion  and  anarchy.  The  most  pitiful  cries  for 
helj)  were  sent  to  the  Paines  and  other  Separate  leaders.  The 
reconstructed,  purified,  perfect  churches  were  cast  into  the  furnace  of 
affliction  and  trial.  “Wolves,  bears  and  the  boar  of  the  wilderness 
were  rending  the  lambs  to  pieces.”  “The  Devil  had  come  down  with 
great  rage,  devouring  saints  and  sinners,  seducing  and  leading  astray 
in  droves.”  A Windham  Separate  went  about  the  country  “ with  a 
proclamation  of  liberty  and  an  opening  of  the  latter  day  glory, 
exclaiming  against  the  legal  bondage  of  praying  every  night  and  morn- 
ing in  families,  whether  persons  felt  a spirit  of  prayer  or  not  ; declaring 
that  if  they  had  not  a spirit  of  jirayer,  God  did  not  then  call  them  to 
pray ; and  so  of  other  duties.”  Others  in  Windham,  still  more 
advanced,  “ asserted  that  they  had  ])a3sed  the  first  resurrection  and 
were  become  perfect  and  immortal  ; and  one  of  them  declared  that  he 
was  Christ.”  A Canterbury  Separate  had  it  revealed  to  him  by  tlie 
Spirit  that  a certain  single  woman  would  become  his  wife,  though  he 
had  then  a wife  and  children,  and  persisted  in  this  delusion  in  spite  of 
church  discipline  and  excommunication,  till  his  wife  and  two  children 
died  under  circumstances  so  sus]ficious  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  his 
own  comj)licity  therein,  though  he  was  acquitted  u[)on  trial  befoi’e 
Court  for  lack  of  sufficient  evidence.  The  parties  most  concerned  in 
this  scandalous  affair  were  cut  ofi*  from  the  church,  together  with 
their  relatives,  “who  had  shown  a covering  spirit  and  kept  back  part 
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of  the  truth  when  under  oath.”  In  Voluntown,  “ the  unwearied  adver- 
sary of  Zion  ” not  only  incited  some  in  the  church  by  delusive  visions 
and  revelations  “ to  overhaling  baptism  and  nullifying  marriage,  but 
also  to  overhale  church  discipline  and  ordinations.”  Even  the  orderly 
Brunswick  church  did  not  escape  demoniac  visitation.  Blunt  John 
Palmer  writes  to  Solomon  Paine,  “That  Joshua,  son  of  Capt.  Lemuel 
Bishop,  is  possest  Avith  an  unclean  spirit,  full  of  rage,  threatening  the 
deth  of  his  jiearants  and  his  wife.”  The  distressed  parents  had  aj)pealed  to 
the  church  and  their  dear  brother  Solomon  Paine,  to  come  to  their  house 
and  hold  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  account  of  this  son.  The 
church  heard  and  opened  the  case  and  spread  it  before  the  Lord,  and 
found  they  were  called  to  attend  a fast  at  Captain  Bishop’s,  Avhereupon 
their  pastor  sent  report  of  their  distress  and  mutual  desires  to  Brother 
Paine,  wishing  him  to  understand,  “ that  when  I say  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  church,  I have  (jr eater  loltness  than  that  of  the  church.”  The 
infant  churches  in  Chestnut  Hill  and  Thompson  were  quickly  rent 
asunder  by  intestine  quarrels  ; those  in  Ashford,  Woodstock  and  Wind- 
ham were  torn  in  [)ieces  and  utterly  annihilated.  Earnest  and 
devoted  Christians  Avho  had  aided  in  the  Separate  movement  as  a new 
dispensation  of  religious  freedom  and  purity  vv^ere  amazed  and  over- 
whelmed by  these  disgraceful  manifestations.  Many  could  exclaim 
like  Elizabeth  Chandler  of  Woodstock,  when  her  soul  was  plunged 
under  grief  at  the  disruption  of  the  church  in  her  neighborhood  : — 
“ I would  not  write  a line  counter  to  y®  work  of  God  if  1 knew  where 
it  was,  but  I have  got  so  bewildered  and  sunk  that  I can’t  tell  wdiere 
the  work  of  God  is.” 

The  Separate  churches  were  also  Aveakened  by  the  spread  of  Baptist 
sentiments.  Previous  to  the  Revival,  these  views  had  scarcely  gained 
a hearing  sav^e  in  the  regions  bordering  upon  Rhode  Island, -but  iioav 
they  Avere  Avidely  promulgated  and  often  accepted.  Great  sympathy 
existed  betwmen  the  Bajitists  and  Separates.  Agreeing  mainly  in  the 
manner  of  religious  worship,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
in  opposition  to  the  church  establishment  and  conqiulsory  rate  paying, 
the  only  essential  point  of  ditference  Avas  the  mode  and  subjects  of 
Baptism.  For  a time,  this  difference  Avas  no  bar  to  co-operation  and 
fellowship.  The  Paines,  SteAmns  and  Marsh  labored  among  the  Bap 
tist  churches,  and  “ lively  ” Baptist  exhorters  and  elders  Avere  AA^elcomed 
in  Separate  pulpits.  Many  were  converted  through  this  interchange  ot 
labor,  and  so  great  Avere  the  love  and  sympathy  between  the  two 
bodies  that  attempts  were  made  to  Avalk  together  in  mutual  church 
communion  and  felloAVship.  But  soon  diHiculties  arose.  Tlie  Ha[)tists 
were  unAvilling  to  commune  Avith  those  they  deemed  unbaptized,  and 
the  Sej^arates,  who  held  the  Abrahamic  Covenant  as  the  very  foundation 
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of  their  faith,  couhi  not  consent  to  re-baptize  those  sprinkled  in 
infancy.  Solomon  Ikiine,  after  the  happy  resolution  of  his  own  doubts 
upon  that  point,  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  opposition  to  what  he 
called  Ana-baptism.  After  much'jariing  and  bickering  a council  was 
called  at  Exeter,  Rhode  Island,  May  23,  1753,  “to  settle  the  terms  of 
communion  respecting  difference  of  opinion  as  to  mode  and  subjects  of 
water  baptism,”  and  unite  the  Ba])tist  and  Se})arate  churches  in 
Christian  fellowship  and  association.  Twenty-sev'en  churches  answered 
to  this  call.  Canterbury  and  Plainfield  churches  were  not  present,  but 
sent  excuses  by  Elders  Paine  and  Stevens.  After  three  days’  confer- 
ence it  was  agreed,  “ That  if  any  baptized  by  sprinkling  or  in  infancy 
and  belonging  to  a Congregational  church,  desired  baptism  by])lunging 
and  went  to  a Bajitist  eldei’  and  was  immersed  ; or,  if  a brother  had 
his  child  baptized,  neither  should  be  censurable.”  Open  communion 
was  formally  established.  The  moderator  of  the  council  declared, 
“That  all  the  churches  of  this  body  are  one  church  ; that  the  words  dip 
and  sprinkle  shall  cease,  and  baptize  be  only  used.”  This  settlement 
proved  satisfactory  to  neither  party.  No  real  union  was  effected  and 
the  difficulties  increased.  When  those  baptized  in  infancy  were  led 
down  into  the  water.  Separates  refused  to  witness  it  because  in  their 
view  they  were  already  baptized,  and  to  repeat  it  would  be  taking  the 
sacred  name  in  vain.  When  an  elder  sprinkled  infants,  “ contrary  to 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God,”  the  Baptists  felt  a like  difficulty.  Hard 
feelings,  debate  and  contention  resulted,  and  edification  was  marred 
instead  of  promoted  by  this  attempt  at  “ mixed  communion.”  The 
Canterbury  and  Plainfield  churches  refusing  to  concur  in  the  acts  of  the 
Exeter  council.  Elder  Babcock  of  Westerly  refused  to  act  with  Solomon 
Paine  in  an  ordination  at  Stonington,  and  for  giving  his  reasons  to  the 
latter  church,  the  Canterbury  church  entered  process  against  him  as  a 
transgressor.  So  great  was  the  jangle,  that  Paine  joined  with  Babcock 
in  calling  a general  meeting  of  Separate  and  Baptist  churches,  “ to 
search  into  these  matters  and  effect  a gospel  settlement.”  Elders  and 
brethren  from  twenty-four  churches  in  Connecticut,  eight  in  Massachu- 
setts, seven  from  Rliode  Island,  and  one  from  Long  Island,  accordingly 
met  in  Stonington,  May  29,  1754,  “to  hear  the  controversy  between 
Baptists  and  Oongregationalists.”  After  longhand  tedious  debate,  union 
was  found  impracticable.  Solomon  Paine  attributed  the  breach  “ to  bad 
temper  and  conduct  in  the  Ba})tists,”  but  his  keener-sighted  brother 
“ gave  in  Ins  mind,  that  the  difficulty  sprung  from  the  nature  of  oppo- 
site principles.”  Either  one  party  sinned  in  making  infants  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  or  the  other,  in  cutLing  them  off.  To  himself  it  was 
clear,  “ that  infants  were  once  the  subjects  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  Abraham’s  faith  . . . that  there  was  but  one  covenant  of  grace 
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and  that  liad  Abraham’s  seed  in  it,”  and  if  we  “ allow  a person  to  have 
Abraham’s  faith,  why  not  his  ])rivilege.”  If  God  had  “ cut  off  infants 
by  forbidding  water  to  be  put  on  them,”  they  shonld  “ never  tolerate 
the  })ractice  of  putting  it  on ; but  if  not,  let  none  dare  to  forbid  it,  but 
do  it  in  proper  office  and  time.” 

Convinced  by  these  arguments,  the  main  body  of  the  Separates, 
“ declared  non-commnnion  with  such  as  professed  to  have  light  against 
infant  bai)tism.”  Some  rejected  Believer’s  Baptism  “as  against  both 
law  and  Gospel.”  This  decision  greatly  affected  the  relation  (^between 
the  two  bodies.  From  allies  they  had  become  rivals.  The  Jhiptists 
were  now  able  to  promulgate  their  distinctive  principles  with  more  free- 
dom and  force,  and  gained  many  proselytes.  In  many  towns,  a bitter 
partizan  sjiirit  was  developed.  In  Flaintield,  where  the  Separates  had 
the  ascendency,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  some  town  action  con- 
cerning Haptists,  but  the  only  result  was  to  add  to  their  numbers. 
Many  Separates,  not  favored  like  Solomon  Paine  with  especial  revela- 
tions, embraced  Baptist  sentiments  and  united  with  these  churches. 
Some  churches  which  retained  the  practice  of  mixed  commnnion 
became  in  time  wholly  Baptist.  The  question  of  Ba})tism  proved  a 
potent  element  of  discord  in  the  Separate  churches,  inciting  bitter  con- 
liict  and  animosities,  diminishing  their  strength  and  hastening  their 
dissolution. 

Against  these  irregular,  illegal,  separated  churches,  weakened  by 
internal  dissensions  and  errors  in  doctrine  and  practice,  were  arraigned 
all  the  terrors  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authority.  The  establishment 
and  promotion  of  religion  had  been  the  chief  end  and  care  of  the 
Government  of  Connecticut,  and  the  settlement  of  worship  made  com- 
pulsory in  every  townshi[).  For  its  better  regulation  and  perpetuity, 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  Colony  had  carefully  perfected  a system 
by  which  everv  community  was  united  in  religious  association  ; every 
inhabitant  made  a member  of  a religious  society,  paying  his  proportion 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship,  while  attendance  upon  this 
worship  was  secured  by  penal  enactments.  A collegiate  school,  estab- 
lished by  Giivernment,  pi'ovided  for  the  training  of  competent  and 
orthodox  ministers  ; County  Associations  enabled  them  to  act  with 
greater  efficiency,  and  Consociations  aided  in  regulating  discipline  and 
suppressing  abuses.  The  institutions  of  religion  were  thus  permanently 
established  in  every  corner  of  Connecticut,  and  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual brought  within  their  intluence.  A more  beautitul  and  effective 
system,  its  founders  believed,  could  not  have  been  devised,  nor  one 
better  fitted  to  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  communities.  Nothing 
apparently  was  lacking  to  its  triumphant  success  but — the  consent  of 
the  persons  embraced  in  it.  That  any  number  of  persons  should  object 
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to  this  admirable  arrangement  was  a new  evidence  of  natural  corrup- 
tion and  total  depravity.  That  any  should  compare  it  with  the  false, 
corrupt  State  religions  of  the  Old  World  was  profanation  if  not  blas- 
phemy. Persons  unable  to  see  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  this 
system  were  clearly  unfit  to  govern  themselves  in  religious  matters. 
The  rulers  in  church  and  state  honestly  believed  that  the  religious 
interests  of  the  communities  demanded  the  maintenance  of  the  legal 
Establishment,  and  that  they  did  God  service  in  enforcing  the  laws 
against  its  opposers.  The  hostility,  mistakes  and  excesses  of  Xhe  Sepa- 
rates were  an  “ awful  specimen,”  as  was  said  to  Plainfield,  of  their 
stringent  need  of  this  very  religious  system  they  so  denounced.  To  in- 
trust religious  ordinances  to  such  hands  would  be  desecration  and  sacri- 
lege. Tims  reasoning,  the  supreme  civil  and  ecclesiastic  authoi-ities 
used  every  means  in  their  power  to  destroy  and  root  out  Separatism. 
Legislative  Assembly,  Judicial  Courts  and  Genei-al  Association  alike 
condemned  the  Separates.  As  far  as  possible,  the  rights  of  citizenship 
were  taken  from  them.  No  Sei)arates  were  allovv^ed  to  hold  official 
})ositions.  Such  men  as  Obadiali  Johnson  and  Thomas  Stevens,  Sen., 
old  and  respected  citizens,  fathers  of  the  town,  vvdien  chosen  repi’esenta- 
tives  by  fair  majorities  in  Canterbury  and  Plainfield,  were  “expelled 
out  of  fheir  Legislature  for  being  members  and  deacons  in  those  Sepa 
rate  churches.”  Baptisms  and  marriages  performed  by  their  ordained 
ministers  were  pronounced  illegal.  Both  Solomon  Paine  and  Thomas 
Stevens  were  imprisoned  in  Windham  jail  for  joining  in  marriage  some 
of  their  own  church  members.  And  while  every  possible  civil  right 
was  taken  from  them,  every  legal  due  was  most  rigorously  extorted. 
As  membei's  of  a stated  religious  society  they  were  bound  to  support 
its  stated  religious  worship.  Baptists,  Episcopalians  and  even  Quakers 
could  be  indulged  with  Acts  of  Toleration,  but  for  the  disobedient  and 
rebellious  members  of  their  own  Established  churches  no  exemption 
was  allowed.  The  General  Assembly  expressly  declared,  “That  those 
commonly  called  Presbyterians  or  Congregationalists  should  not  take 
benefit  by  these  acts  ; and  only  such  persons  as  had  any  distinguishing 
character  by  which  they  might  be  known  from  the  Presbyterians,  or 
Congregationalists,  and  from  the  Consoci  ited  churches  established  by 
the  laws  of  the  Colony,  might  expect  its  indulgence.”  The  unhappy 
Separates  were  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  rate  collectors.  Refusing  to 
pay,  their  goods  were  forcibly  levied,  and  though  their  value  often 
far  exceeded  tlie  amouiit  assessed,  no  overplus  was  returned.  Erom 
Obadiah  .Johnson  were  taken,  in  successive  years — “a  yoke  of  oxen,  a 
good  cow  and  calf,  three  good  fat  hogs,  two  good  cow^s,”  for  the 
supi)ort  of  Mr.  Cogswell.  In  those  days  of  poverty  and  scarcity,  these 
extortions,  together  with  what  they  chose  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
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their  own  worsliip,  boj-e  very  heavily  upon  the  lower  classes,  and  often 
caused  much  suffering.  Instances  of  special  cruelty  and  barbarism 
wei-e  not  lacking,  when  the  ))ooi*  man’s  only  cow  and  the  grain  and 
meat  laid  up  for  winter  sustenance  were  forcibly  seized  by  the 
merciless  collectors.  When  goods  tailed,  the  body  was  taken.  ^^lost 
disgraceful  scenes  occurred  at  these  seizures  of  goods  and  persons. 
The  maddened  Separates  resisted  with  tongue  and  fist,  refused  to  walk 
or  ride  to  the  prison,  and  held  by  main  force  on  horseback  would  often 
be  carried  there,  “ crying  and  screaming  till  the  blood  ran  out  of  their 
mouths.”  The  story  of  their  imprisonment  is  best  told  in  the  following 
letters,  “ sent  from  Windham  Prison  ” to  the  Assembly,  by  the  o-ood 
minister  of  Yoluntown,  Alexander  Miller,  his  brother  Peter,  and  Joseph 
Spalding  of  Plainffeld : — 

‘‘  Whereas,  we  are  rendered  incapable  upon  the  account  of  sickness  and 
imprisonment,  of  sending  a petition,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  informing 
your  Honors  of  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  as  to  our  outward  man 
because  we  are  constrained  to  observe  and  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  con- 
science, agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  matters  of  religion,  looking  upon  it 
to  be  God’s  prerogative  to  order  the  affairs  of  his  own  worship.  We  are  of 
that  number  who  soberly  dissented  from  the  Church  established  by  Conn,  and 
though  we  have  no  design  to  act  in  contempt  of  any  lawful  authority,  or  to 
disturb  any  religious  society,  but  only  to  worship  God  according  to  the  rules 
he  has  given  us  in  his  Word  in  that  way  now  called  Separation,  yet  have  we 
suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  our  goods,  particularly  because  we  could  not  in 
conscience  pay  minister’s  rates,  it  appearing  to  us  very  contrary  to  the  way 
that  the  Lord  hath  ordained  even  the  present  way  in  which  ministry  are  main- 
tained— Poor  men’s  estates  taken  away  and  sold  for  less  than  a quarter  of  their 
value,  and  no  overplus  returned,  as  hath  been  the  case  of  your  Honor’s  poor 
informers;  yea,  poor  men’s  cows  taken  when  they  had  but  one  for  the  support 
of  their  families,  and  the  children  crying  for  milk  and  could  get  none,  because 
the  collector  had  taken  their  cow  for  minister’s  rates.  Neither  have  they 
stopped  here,  though  we  have  never  resisted  them,  but  when  our  goods  could 
no  longer  suffice  we  were  taken  from  our  families  and  cast  into  prison,  where 
some  of  us  have  lain  above  two  months,  far  distant  from  our  families,  who 
are  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  Yea!  and  here  we  must  unavoidably  lie 
the  remainder  of  our  days  unless  we  consent  to  such  methods  for  which  we 
can  see  no  warrant  in  God’s  Word.  No!  surely  it  never  came  into  his  mind, 
neither  hath  he  commanded  that  it  should  be  so,  that  the  Gospel  of  Peace 
should  be  so  maintained;  he  hath  told  his  ministers  how  they  shall  have  their 
maintenance,  but  not  a word  of  imprisoning  men  for  refusing  to  maintain  them, 
surely  the  best  things  corrupted  form  the  worst.  And  now,  we  pray  you  to 
take  notice  of  our  difficulties,  and  grant  us  relief  from  bondage  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  privileges  other  dissenters  enjoj*. 

Windho.m  Prison^  May  13,  1752.” 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  representation,  anJ  tlie  prisoners  wei-e 
kept  in  jail  till  tlie  authorities  thought  proper  to  release  them.  Two 
years  later,  they  again  jiresented  their  case  to  the  Assembly  : — 

“ We,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  because  we  could  not  in  conscience  pay 
minister’s  salary,  which  we  find  neither  precept  nor  example  tor  in  the  Word 
of  God,  as  we  understand  the  same,  and  after  we  had  once  anti  again  suffereil 
the  loss  of  much  of  our  substance,  being  taken  from  us  b}^  coilectois,  our  bodies 
were  taken  . . . and  cast  into  prison  in  said  Windham  jail,  where  we  were 

closely  confined,  some  of  us  abov^e  twenty  miles  distant  troiii  our  tamilies — 
where  we  lay  some  of  us  ten  weeks  in  most  distressing  circumstances  as  to 
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our  bodies,  and  our  families  reduced  or  exposed  to  difficulties  too  affecting  to 
your  Honors  to  hear,  could  they  be  related.  During  wliich  time  we  wrote  to 
you  to  inform  you  of  our  difficulties  even  while  we  were  in  prison,  but  having 
been  informed  that  said  letter  was  never  read  publicly  and  cannot  be  found, 
ofier  this  to  you.  Alexander  Miller. 

Peter  Miller. 

Joseph  Spalding. 

Joseph  Warren.” 

Elisha  Paine,  after  accepting  the  charge  of  a church  at  Bridgehamp- 
ton,  I^ong  Island,  and  removing  his  family  thither,  'was  again  made  to 
feel  the  power  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Connecticut.  Return- 
ing to  Canterbury  for  his  household  goods  and  provisions,  he  was 
arrested  by  Samuel  Adams,  collector,  for  rates  due  the  society,  and 
again  imprisoned  in  Windham  jail,  greatly  to  his  personal  inconve- 
nience and  detriment  and  the  suffering  of  his  family.  With  his  usual 
serenity  and  patience  under  such  trials,  he  thus  wrote  to  a friend  : — 

“ I cannot  but  marvel  to  see  bow  soon  the  children  will  forget  the  sword 
that  drove  their  fathers  into  this  land,  and  take  hold  of  it  as  a jewel,  and  kill 
their  grand-children  therewith.  O that  men  could  see  how  far  this  is  from 
Christ’s  rule;  that  all  things  that  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us,  that  we 
should  do  even  so  unto  them ! 1 believe  the  same  people  that  put  this 

authority  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  their  minister,  to  put  me  into  prison 
for  not  paying  him  for  preaching,  would  think  it  very  hard  for  the  church  1 
belong  to  and  am  pastor  of,  if  they  should  get  the  upper  hand  and  tax  and 
imprison  him  for  not  paying  what  he  should  be  so  unjustly  taxed  at;  and  yet 
I can  see  no  other  difference  only  because  the  power  is  in  his  hands,  for  I sup- 
pose he  has  heard  me  as  often  as  I ever  have  him.  Yet  he  hath  taken  by  force 
from  me  two  cows  and  one  steer,  and  now  my  body  held  in  prison,  only  because 
the  power  is  in  his  hands.” 

After  waiting  vainly  for  some  weeks  for  his  release,  Mr.  Paine  thus 
addressed  the  Canterbury  assessors  : — 

“To you  gentlemen,  practitioners  of  the  law,  from  your  prisoner  in  Wind- 
ham gaol,  because  his  conscience  will  not  let  him  pay  a minister  that  is  set  up 
by  the  law  of  Connecticut,  contrary  to  his  conscience  and  consent. 

The  Roman  Emperor  was  called  Rontifex  Maximus,  because  he  presided 
over  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs;  which  is  the  first  beast  who  persecuted  the 
Christians  that  separated  from  their  Established  religion,  which  they  called  the 
holy  religion  of  their  forefathers;  and  by  their  law,  fined,  whipped,  imprisoned 
and  killed  such  as  refused  obedience  thereto.  We  all  own  that  the  Pope  or 
Papal  throne  is  the  second  beast,  because  he  is  head  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
meddles  with  civil  affairs;  and  for  which  he  is  also  st^ded  Pontifex  Maximus 
or  High  Priest.  He  also  compels  all  under  him  to  submit  to  his  worship, 
decrees  and  laws,  bj"  whips,  fines,  prisons,  fire  and  faggots.  Now  what  your 
prisoner  requests  of  you,  is  a clear  distinction  between  the  Ecclesiastic  Con- 
stitution of  Connecticut,  by  which  I am  now  held  in  prison,  and  the  aforesaid 
two  thrones  or  beasts,  in  the  foundation,  constitution  and  support  thereof. 
Eor  if  by  Scripture  and  reason  you  can  show  they  do  not  all  stand  on  the 
throne  mentioned  in  Psalm  xciv  : 20,  but  that  the  latter  is  founded  on  the 
Rock  Christ  Jesus,  I will  confess  my  fault  and  soon  clear  myself  of  the  prison. 
But  if  this  Constitution  hath  its  rise  from  that  throne,  then  come  forth  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty ; for  better  is  it  to  die  for  Christ,  than  to 
live  against  him. 

From  an  old  friend  to  this  civil  constitution,  and  long  your  prisoner, 

Windham  Jail,  Dec.  11,  1752.  Elisha  Paine.” 

This  keen  suggestive  query  effected  what  entreaties  and  denuncia- 
tions had  previously  failed  to  accomplish-  Unable  to  make  manifest 
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the  “ clear  distinction  ” requested,  the  assessors  replied  by  releasing 
him  from  prison.  Memorials  from  Separates  seldom  gained  such 
prompt  attention.  Tneir  usual  f ite  was  utter  neglect  or  unconditional 
rejection.  The  most  affecting  statements  and  moving  appeals  were  un- 
heeded. Petition  after  petition  from  individuals  and  churches  was 
laid  before  the  General  Assembly  only  to  receiv'e  “ a negative  from  both 
Houses.”  The  petition  of  the  brothers  Cleveland,  pi-aying  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  their  privileges  in  College,  was  dismissed  witliout 
any  action  upon  it  in  either  House.  For  a Separate  to  gain  a suit  at 
law  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Whatever  the  case,  it  was  sure  to* 
be  decided  against  liim.  Legal  decisions  took  the  meeting-houses  from 
both  the  Canterbury  and  Plainffeld  Separates,  though  a majority  of  the 
church  were  Sepai’ate  in  the  one  town  and  a majority  of  the  toioi  in 
the  other.  A chui'ch  majority  in  Canterbury  were  doomed  to  iiay  rates 
for  the  support  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  and  a town  majority  in  Plainffeld 
* compelled  to  satisfy  the  executions  gained  by  Mr.  Rowland.  Injustice 
and  oppression  increased  tlie  opposition  and  bitterness  of  the  Separates 
and  aroused  them  to  more  united  and  determined  efforts  to  gain  a 
hearing.  A most  earnest  and  forcible  petition,  drawn  up  by  Solomon 
Paine  and  signed  by  Caleb  Hill,  Aaron,  Josiah,  Ebenezer  and  Elisha 
Cleveland,  Josiah  and  Daniel  Brown,  Thomas  Bradford,  William  and 
Obadiah  Johnson,  Elisha  Paine,  Benjamin  Smith,  Samuel  Parish  and 
other  respectable  citizens,  was  laid  before  the  Assembly,  October,  1747, 
viz.  : — 

“We  acknowledge  that  civil  autliorit}’^  is  ordained  of  Cod  for  to  be  a terror 
and  to  punish  evil  doers,  and  a praise  to  those  who  do  well — but  that  no  bodjq 
neither  single  person,  nor  church,  nor  even  commonwealth  has  any  just  title 
to  invade  the  civil  rights  and  worldly  goods  of  each  other  upon  pretence  of 
religion;  that  the  contrary,  viz.,  to  make  use  of  penal  laws  in  this  Colony  to 
force  men  to  believe  or  to  profess  to  be  of  this  or  that  religion  or  form  of  divine 
worship,  or  to  force  them  to  pay  for  the  sui)port  of  it  when  they  can  not  in 
conscience  receive  it  as  religion,  having  no  other  ground  for  it  than  that  the 
magistrates  or  major  part  of  the  people  believe  or  profess  so  and  say  they 
have  the  Word  of  God  to  support  it — is  directly  contrary  to  the  Law  of  God 
and  the  Act  of  Toleration  made  in  the  reign  of  King  William  and  maintained 
by  our  gracious  King  George;  doth  nourish  the  seeds  of  discord  and  war,  and 
furnish  men  to  hatred,  rapine  and  slaughter.  But  notwithstanding  all  previous 
acts,  the  collectors  of  Canterbury  society  have  taken  of  our  estates  to  the  value 
of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  and  still  go  on  to  take  and  sell  at  the  sign-post ; 
have  stript  several  poor  families  of  the  creatures  they  had  got  for  meat  for 
their  families,  and  left  some  of  them  without  any  meat  for  their  poor  children  ; 
selectmen  have  denied  the  privilege  of  freemen  to  those  who  did  not  attend 
the  stated  ministry,  and  there  is  no  remedy  by  the  law  of  the  Colony  against 
this  dreadful  oppression.  Whereupon  your  memorialists,  di‘pending  upon  the 
faithfulness  of  the  great  and  dreadful  God,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Jayds, 
who  hears  the  ciy  of  the  oppressed  and  has  promised  lo  relieve  them,  either 
mediately  by  making  their  rulers  peace  and  their  exactors  righteousness,  or 
immediately  b}'  lies  own  awful  and  dreadful  hand  of  vindictive  justice,  destroying 
cold  and  merciless  oppressors;  that  the}"  may  not  have  a hand  in  pulling  tlown 
so  awful  a jiulgment  upon  this  land  by  their  neglect  to  apply  to  your  Honors 
under  God,  as  those  who  are  appointed  and  commanded  by  God  to  restrain 
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oppressors  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  your  memorialists  pray  your  Honor’s 
wise  and  compassionate  interposition  and  commiseration  of  their  distress 
and  unbind  their  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free  by  repealing  all 
such  laws  as  establish  and  countenance  such  God-provoking  and  commou- 
wealth-common-friendship-and  peace-ruining  evil  as  oppression  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  religion.” 

This  petilioii  being  summarily  “ dismissed  by  both  Houses,”  in  the 
following  spring  another  was  presented,  signed  by  three  hundred  and 
thirty  Separates  in  Windh.am  and  New  London  counties,  showing  : — 

“ That  they  could  not  without  violence  to  their  own  consciences  profess  to 
be  of  any  of  the  churches  tolerated  by  law,  but  are  determined  to  worship  God 
ip  spirit  and  in  truth,  although  that  may  be  called  Independent  or  Separate, 
and  to  honor  the  King  and  superiors  and  governors  as  sent  by  him,  in  yielding 
obedience  to  them  in  all  civil  matters;  and  yet  they  are  all  exposed  either  to 
make  shipwreck  of  a good  conscience,  or  to  sutfer  by  lines  and  imprisonments, 
and  many  of  them  have  suffered  for  preaching  the  Gospel  and  other  acts  of 
divine  service  in  obedience  to  the  commands  and  by  the  power  of  God’s  - Holy 
Spirit,  and  great  quantity  of  their  temporal  goods  with  which  they  should 
serve  God  and  Honor  the  King  are  taken  from  them  to  support  that  worship 
whicli  they  cannot  in  conscience  uphold.  And  they,  knowing  that  the  doing  of 
such  violence  endangers  souls  and  also  Commonwealth,  and  is  threatened  in 
the  Word  of  God  with  public  calamity  or  eternal  punishment — ‘ He  shall  have 
judgment  without  mercy  that  showed  no  mercy.’  ‘ For  they  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law  of  liberty’ — and  seeing  the  judgments  of  Almighty  God  are  coming 
upon  this  land  and  the  at)ove-said  imposition  and  oppression  still  carried  on; 
whereupon  your  memorialists  pray  that  your  Honors  may  be  the  happy  insti'u- 
ment  of  unbinding  their  burdens  and  enact  nnivei’sal  liberty  by  repealing  all 
those  ecclesiastic  law’s  that  are  or  may  be  executed  to  the  debarring  of  any  in 
this  Colony  of  the  liberty  granted  by  God  and  tolerated  by  our  King,  or  forbid 
the  execution  of  said  laws.” 

Upon  hearing  this  petition  the  Assembly  resolved  : — 

“ That  inasmuch  as  said  memorial  is  general  and  uncertain  and  points  to  no 
particular  law  the  memorialists  are  aggrieved  with,  and  contains  invectives 
and  unwarrantable  expressions  relating  to  laws  and  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, it  is  dismissed.” 

Thus  foiled  in  every  effort,  the  Separates  w'ere  left  to  wage  un- 
equal conflict,  an  undisciplined  rabble  against  a ])owerful  Govern- 
ment and  established  institutions.  The  one  side  fought  for  re- 
ligious liberty ; the  other  for  religious  order.  All  the  might  of  law, 
learning,  stability,  respectability,  time-honored  associations,  rea.<on 
and  common  sense,  \vere  brought  against  the  Separates.  All 
the  conserving  forces  of  society  rallied  against  them.  Nothing  w’as 
in  their  favor  but  some  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  im- 
perfectly understood  by  them,  and  mingled  witli  much  that  was 
erroneous.  What  marvel  that  in  such  a war,  the  stronger  party  should 
triumph.  Weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  without  fixed  aim  or 
plan,  the  confused  and  bewildered  Separates  were  un  ible  to  withstand 
the  powerful  forces  arraigned  against  them.  Lender  these  advei’se 
influences  their  numbers  diminished  ; their  strength  and  vigor  declined. 
Zealand  spiiituality  were  consumed  in  ignominious  squabbles  with  rate- 
collectors.  The  “ convicting  Spirit  of  God  was  awfully  withdrawn 
from  the  churches,”  so  that  few  new  members  were  gained  while  many 
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were  lost  to  them.  Earnest^  conscientious  brethren  became  Baptists  ; 
weak  ones,  wearied  out  witli  controversy  and  double  rate-paying, 
relapsed  to  the  standing  churches ; false  ones  progressed  into  heresy 
and  infidelity.  Yet  in  face  of  all  these  obstacles  the  majority  remained 
steadfast,  and  after  five  years’  silence  again  attempted  to  gain  relief 
from  the  Assembly.  A dbrinal  memorial  from  agents  of  more  than 
twenty -three  Se})arate  congregations,  declared; — 

“^pn7ir,,  1753. 

That  we  do  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  as  we  in  conscience  think  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God,  and  think  it  unequal  to  be  compelled  to  support 
others.  It  is  against  our  consciences  that  ministers’  salaries  be  dependent 
on  human  laws.  We  pray  for  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act;  we  are  im- 
prisoned, our  property  is  taken,  from  which  burdens  we  pray  to  be  released.” 

Those  signing  this  memorial  in  Windham  County  were  John  Fitch 
and  Joseph  Waldon  of  Windham,  Thomas  Stevens  and  Thomas  Pierce 
of  Plainfield,  Solomon  Paine  and  Obadiah  Johnson  of  Canterbury, 
Edward  Waldo  and  Samuel  Bingham  of  Scotland,  Alexander  Miller 
and  John  Hinman  of  Yolnntown,  Samuel  Wadsworth  and  John  Eaton 
of  Killingly — yet,  though  men  of  excellent  character  and  position, 
their  request  was  disregarded.  Convinced  of  the  uselessness  of 
farther  attempts  to  move  the  Colonial  Government,  the  Separates 
were  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain.  Twenty 
Separate  churches  adopted  a memorial,  stating  that  they  were  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act  granted  by  the  King  to  dissenters, 
and  praying  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  share  in  its  privileges. 
This  memorial,  confirmed  by  legal  evidence  and  the  Colony  seal  affixed 
by  Governor  Fitch,  was  carried  to  England  in  1756,  by  Messrs.  Bliss 
Willoughby  and  Moses  Morse,  and  first  exhibited  to  the  Deputation 
and  Committee  for  the  Dissenters.  That  body  received  the  report 
with  amazement,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  children  of  men 
who  had  fled  from  England  to  escape  ecclesiastic  tyranny  should  thus 
restrict  the  liberties  of  others ; that  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
Estahlishment  of  Connecticut  should  be  denied  the  privileges  granted 
to  those  in  Great  Britain.  This  denial  they  believed  a plain  violation 
of  the  Charter  rights  of  the  memorialists,  and  feared  that  should  tlieir 
petition  be  presented  to  the  King  it  would  endanger  the  Charter  of 
Connecticut.  The  agents  were  therefore  advised  to  return  home  with- 
out carrying  the  matter  farther,  and  a letter  was  written  by  Dr.  Avery, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  severely  censuring  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  Governor  Fitch  attempted  to  excuse  it  by  recounting  the 
follies  and  extravagances  of  the  Separates,  to  which  Avery  replied,  that 
civil  penalties  were  not  the  appropriate  remedy  for  spiritual  disorders, 
and  advised  the  sufferers  to  commence  a civil  process  tor  the  establish- 
ment of  their  rights,  appealing  it  to  England  for  final  decision.  Tliis 
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unfavorable  judgment  of  English  Dissenters,  and  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  public  alFairs  somewhat  changed  *the  policy  of  Government. 
With  a foreign  war  waging,  it  had  less  time  and  strength  for  domestic 
broils,  and  its  extreme  severity  towards  the  Sepai*ates  slightly  relaxed. 
The  first  Separate  petition  to  gain  a favorable  hearing  was  from  South 
Killingly.  These  brethren,  after  enduring  difficulties  too  affecting 
to  be  fully  related,  and  not  tit  to  be  named  by  such  as  profess  Christi- 
anity,” procured  “ a considerably  unanimous  ” discharge  from  rate- 
paying  from  the  society  with  which  they  were  connected,  in  1755. 
Upon  persistently  representing  to  the  Assembly  “that  their  design  was 
not  to  indulge  idleness  or  immoi’ality,  but  to  maintain  the  worship  of 
God  among  themselves  by  a free  liberality,”  they  were  released  from 
the  burdens  under  which  they  had  long  labored,  and  freed  and  pro- 
hibited from  paying  any  rates  in  said  society,  and  also  from  voting — 
and  aftei*  this  date  exemption  from  rate-paying  under  favorable  com- 
binations was  not  impossible  of  attainment. 

This  modification  of  treatment  came  too  late  to  save  the  Sejjarates 
from  decay  and  dissolution.  Their  most  prominent  leaders  were  already 
gone ; their  churches  greatly  weakened  and  demoralized.  The  Moses, 
who  they  hoped  would  have  led  them  from  the  House  of  Bondage — 
their  beloved  father,  Elisha  Paine — had  removed  to  Long  Island.  The 
“ beloved  brother  and  pastor,  Solomon  Paine,*  a faithful  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Canterbury,  having  finished  his  minister’s  work,  after  twelve 
days’  sickness,  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord,  October  25,  1754.”  The  ardent 
and  devoted  Stevens,  yielding  to.  the  entreaty  of  young  men  of  his 
dock  to  go  out  with  them  as  chaplain  in  the  campaign  of  1755,  con- 
tracted disease,  and  only  returned  home  to  die  at  his  father’s  house. 
Much  of  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  Separate  movement  passed  away 
with  these  leaders.  The  churches  lingered  on  but  their  aggressive 
power  was  gone.  Still  blindly  battering  the  churches  and  church 
establishment,  their  blows  were  unheeded,  their  efforts  ineffectual. 
Soured  by  failure  and  persecution,  the  remaining  Separates  grew  more 
violent,  factious  and  impracticable.  While  some  among  them  con- 
tinued good  and  orderly  citizens,  maintaining  their  Sej^arate  worship 
and  opposition  to  the  Government  with  sobriety  and  decency — a far 
greater  proportion  became  outcasts  and  Pariahs,  “wild  Separates”  and 


* Letters  and  documents  left  by  this  faithful  pastor  and  earnest  Christian  laborer, 
have  furnished  many  of  the  facts  comprised  in  this  sketch  of  the  Separates.  A short 
time  before  his  death  he  published,  “ A Short  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  Ditference  between  it  and  the  Church  established  in  Connecticut,” 
in  a pamphlet  of  seventy  pages,  now  almost  unattainable.  This  work,  the  Mansfield 
Covenant,  and  an  Historical  Narrative  and  Declaration,  adopted  in  1781— are  believed 
to  be  the  only  published  utterances  of  the  Windham  County  Separates  now  in  ex- 
istence. 
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schismatics  ; their  hand  against  every  man  and  every  man’s  liand  against 
them.  To  all  outward  appearance,  their  “movement”  was  an  utter 
failure.  Pioneers  in  the  gi’eat  battle  for  religious  freedom  in  Connecti- 
cut, they  perished  by  the  way  without  even  one  glimpse  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  nearly  twice  forty  years  passed  before  the  principles  for 
which  they  had  struggled  were  established.  The  fate  of  the  Separates 
was  in  literal  accordance  with  the  Saviour’s  parable.  In  attem})ting  to 
force  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  the  bottles  were  marred  and  the  wine 
perished. 


BOOK  IV.  1745-GO. 


L 

i WOODSTOCK’S  REVOLT.  CONTEST  BETWEEN  MASSACHUSETTS 

AND  CONNECTICUT. 

WHILE  neigliboring  towns  in  >Vindhatn  County  were  absorbed  in 
ecclesiastic  controversies  and  operations,  Woodstock  was 
agitating  the  question  of  a transfer  of  civil  allegiance.  Her  subjection 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  was  in  many  respects  inconvenient 
and  burdensome.  That  Province  was  now  “ groaning  under  sore  ca- 
lamities ” — demoralized  currency,  heavy  debt,  foreign  and  domestic 
quarrels — and  the  intei’e.sts  and  sympathies  of  the  people  drew  them 
strongly  to  Connecticut.  Their  taxes  would  be  lighter  ; their  j)i  ivi- 
leges  greater.  A new  generation  was  now  in  public  life,  less  j)ersona!ly 
connected  with  the  mother  colony.  The  death  of  Colonel  Chandler 
severed  the  strongest  tie  that  bound  Woodstock  to  Massachusetts.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Stiles  warmly  favored  annexation  to  Connecticut,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  remind  his  people  of  the  burthens  laid  iq)on  them,  as  part 
of  this  afflicted  Province.  That  the  grant  of  the  King  gave  Woodstock 
I territory  to  Connecticut  was  admitted  by  all  parties,  although  an  agree- 
I ment  between  the  Colonies  had  yielded  it  to  ^Massachusetts.  The 
Woodstock  people  maintained  that  this  agreement,  which  liad  never 
been  confirmed  by  the  King,  was  invalid ; that  a title  of  land  could  be 
annulled  or  transferred  only  by  the  ])Ower  which  had  gi-anted  it,  at)d 
that  they  were  thus  within  Connecticut  limits,  and  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  its  Government.  A I'eport  that  the  other  “ Indented  towns  ” 
were  preparing  to  assert  their  light  ta  the  Charter  })rivileges  of  Con- 
..  necticut,  incited  them  to  action,  and  after  much  prepaiatory  dis- 
cussion the  question  was  brought  before  the  town,  March  81,  1737, 

• by  asking  : — 

“ ‘ If  a person  should  be  chosen  to  join  those  chosen  by  Sumeld,  Enfield  jind 
.•  Somers,  in  tryine;  to  get  off  to  Connecticut.’  A large  inajoriiy  voted  in  the 
f affirmative,  and  chose  Colonel  Willicun  Chandler  to  lay  the  allair  before  the 
^ General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  Fourteen  persons  dissented,  ‘ as  not 
\ likely  to  prove  successful  and  costing  more  expense.’  ” 

^ The  committee  from  the  Indented  towns  api)eared  before  the 
i Assembly  in  May,  representing  that  said  towns  were  within  the  bounds 
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granted  by  royal  charter  to  Connecticut,  and  humbly  claiming  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  members  of  its  corporation — 

“I.  Because  Commissioners  could  not  transfer  or  alter  the  jurisdiction  of 
lands  granted  by  royal  charter,  and  that  the  doing  of  the  same  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

II.  Because  the  stipulation  and  settlement  were  made  without  the  consent 
and  to  the  great  hurt  and  detriment  of  the  memorialists.” 

The  Assembly  thereupon  appointed  Messrs.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  John 
Bulkley,  Benjamin  Hall  and  Roger  Wolcott,  to  cotifer  with  gentlemen 
to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  Massachusetts.  The  report  that 
Connecticut  had  consented  to  consider  the  matter  inspired  Woodstock 
with  fresh  courage,  and  it  unanimously  voted,  “To  go  on  with  its 
efforts.”  Colonel  William  Chandler  was  appointed,  “ To  prefer  said 
affair  to  the  Province ; Thomas  Chapdler  and  Henry  Bowen  to  go  on 
with  the  Connecticut  movement,  and  in  the  most  moving  and  effectual 
manner  lay  their  case  before  that  Colony,  and  if  not  succeeding  there, 
send  to  ye  Great  Court  of  England.”  Colonel  Chandler’s  mission  was 
unsuccessful.  Massachusetts  was  indignant  at  the  projected  secession, 
and  refused  to  appoint  gentlemen,  or  give  the  affair  the  least  considera- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  tlie  rebellious  towns  would  not  be  released 
without  a struggle.  With  greater  earnestness,  they  adjured  Connecticut 
to  consider  their  case,  showing  : — 

‘‘  That  we  have  a just  right  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  that  Goveru- 
ineiit,  the  agreement  of  1713  notwithstanding — which  we  can  in  no  measure 
apprehend  to  be  surticient  to  disfranchise  and  cut  us  off  from  our  aforesaid 
privileges  without  the  royal  order  or  contirmation.  Wherefore  as  we  humbly 
conceive  it  to  be  our  right  to  be  and  belong  to  this  Government  and  that  it 
would  be  no  ways  inconsistent  with  the  common  interest  of  this  Government, 
we  humbly  pray  you  to  declare  in  favor  of  our  rights  in  this  matter,  and  to 
receive  as  under  the  laws  and  privileges  of  this  Government.  Oc^.,  1747.” 

Connecticut  delaying  to  declare  in  their  favor,  and  Massachusetts 
curtly  resolving,  “ That  this  Court  will  not  appoint  commissioners  in 
behalf  of  the  Province,”  the  persistent  committee  renewed  and  repeated 
their  motion,  most  earnestly  entreating  the  Honorable  Assembly  : — 

•‘To  declare  in  favor  of  our  rights  (which  we  by  no  means  give  up)  in  the 
matter  aforesaid  and  receive  us  under  protection  ...  by  incorporating 
the  aforesaid  plantations  into  towns,  according  to  the  charter  constitution  of 
this  Government,  or  otherwise  granjt  relief  in  the  premises  as  your  Honors  in 
your  great  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  think  tit  speedily  to  effect  the  same, 
that  so  your  Honors’  meiiKjrialists  may  not  have  any  farther  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness or  complaint  on  said  offence. 

Thomas  Chandler. 

Henry  Bowen. 

May  12,  1748.  Joseph  Leavett.” 

The  gentlemen  j)reviously  appo'mted  were  continued  as  commissioners 
to  meet  and  settle  this  affair,  and  rei)orted  in  favor  of  the  memorialists. 
Am[)le  evidence  had  been  adduced  to  prov^  that  the  Indented  towns 
were  in  truth  and  fact  south  of  JMassachusetts’  lawful  southern  bounda- 
ry line.  Her  title  was  based  solely  upon  the  agreement  of  1713, 
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which  had  never  received  royal  confirmation.  The  question  was 
brouglit  before  the  Assembly,  May,  1749,  and  seriously  considered.  To 
set  aside  a formal  compact  and  agreement  with  a sister  colony  was  a 
very  grave  matter  and  might  involve  them  in  serious  difficulty.  Con- 
necticut had  hitherto  stood  squarely  by  her  unequal  bargain  and  faith- 
fully resisted  the  frantic  efforts  of  Killingly  to  gain  possession  of  parts 
of  her  lawful  territory  confirmed  by  it  to  non-resident  owners — but 
now,  when  four  important  towns  strenuously  asserted  their  right  to  her 
jurisdiction,  she  wavered.  For  the  teriitory  thus  given  up,  she  had 
received  an  insufficient  equivalent ; for  the  jurisdiction,  no  equivalent 
whatever.  After  mature  deliberation,  she  thus  decided  : — 

“That  the  agreement  was  made  through  mistake  and  that  the  Government 
received  no  equivalent  for  the  jurisdiction  over  those  towns,  and  that  as  the 
same  was  partly  executory  it  was  never  fully  completed  and  carried  into 
execution,  nor  was  it  ever  established  by  the  royal  confirmation,  and  there- 
fore, although  it  was  approved  by  the  respective  General  Assemblies  of  both 
Governments — yet,  as  to  jurisdiction  more  especially,  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  null  and  void.  Whereupon  this  Assembly  is  of  opinion,  that  as  it  never 
has,  so  it  never  ought  to  receive  the  royal  confirmation  and  that  as  the 
Government  could  not  give  up,  or  exchange,  or  alter  their  jurisdiction,  so  the 
said  agreement,  so  far  as  it  respects  jurisdiction,  is  void,  and  thereupon  this 
Assembly  do  declare,  that  all  the  said  iidiabitants  which  lie  south  of  the  line 
fixed  by  the  Massachusetts  Charter  are  within  and  have  right  to  the  privileges 
of  this  Government,  the  aforesaid  agreement  notwithstanding — and  if  it  is 
necessary  that  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain  about  the  line,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull, John  Bulkley,  Elisha  Williams  and  Joseph  Fowler  are  appointed  to  join 
with  commissioners  that  may  be  appointed  by  Massachusetts  to  ascertain  and 
affix  line  according  to  charters,  and  in  case  Massachusetts  refuses,  to  prepare 
and  state  the  case  and  send  it  to  our  agent  in  Great  Britain  and  direct  him  to 
petition  his  Majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  to  run  and  ascertain  the  division 
line.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  were  greatly  elated  at  the  success  of 
their  efforts,  and  hastened  to  organize  as  a Connecticut  township. 
Justice  James  Bicknell  of  Ashford,  at  the  request  of  Henry  Bowen  and 
others,  issued  a warrant  warning  “the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  in 
the  county  of  Windham  ” to  meet  for  the  choice  of  projier  town 
officers,  of  which  they  were  destitute.  This  “ notable  meeting  ” was 
lield  in  the  “ first  meeting  house,”  on  Woodstock  Hill,  at  ten  A.  M., 
Friday,  July  28,  1749,  O.  S.  Residents  from  all  parts  of  Woodstock 
were  present  and  many  from  neighboring  towns.  The  venerable 
Joseph  Leavens  of  Killingly,  an  honored  son  of  Woodstock,  called  the 
meeting  to  order — but  before  enteiing  upon  business,  a protest  was  pre- 
sented. Amid  the  general  exultation,  there  were  still  some  who  clung 
to  the  old  Bay  Colony.  The  Paysons,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  for 
the  Province,  Samuel  Chandler  and  other  sons  of  first  settlers,  and 
Zebulon  Dodge,  who  had  recently  removed  from  Massachusetts — thus 
expressed  their  sentiments  : — 

“ To  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Woodstock,  this  day  assembled  in  town- 
meeting by  virtue  of  a Avarraut  from  James  Bicknell,  Esq.,  a justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Windham  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  in  order  to 
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choose  town  officers  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  that  Colony.  We,  the  inhabit- 
ants and  freeholders  in  said  town,  apprehending  that  said  meeting  is  wholly 
nnlawful  and  has  a tendency  to  stir  np  the  greatest  confusion  and  utmost  dis- 
order if  not  Kebellion,  as  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  set  off  to  that  Colony — 
although  some  attempts  have  been  made  in  order  to  said  town  being  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Connecticut — and  as  Ave  Avere  originally  settled  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  have  ahvays  hitherto  been  supported  and  de- 
fended by  them,  and  as  in  the  month  of  March  last,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
the  Province,  all  toAvn  officers  Avere  chosen  as  in  hict.  For  these  reasons  and 
many  others  that  may  be  given,  we  can’t  but  protest,  and  Ave  do,  hereby,  for 
ourselves  absolutely  protest  against  all  your  proceedings  by  virtue  of  said 
Avarrant,  and  by  virtue  of  any  other  warrant  that  may  be  obtained  from  any 
authority  of  that  Colony  for  that  purpose  until  the  affair  be  settled  by  those 
respective  Governments,  or  by  some  proper,  laAvful  and  superior  authority. 

Samuel  Chandler.  Joseph  Wright.  Nathan  Payson. 

John  Payson.  Zebulon  Dodge.  Asa  Payson. 

John  Frizzell.  Jonathan  Payson.  Joseph  Griggs.” 

This  paper  being  read  and  someAvhat  discussed,  it  Avas  then  put  to 
vote  by  tlie  moderator,  “ Whether  they  would  take  any  further  notice  of 
said  paper,”  and  it  passed  in  the  negative.  John  May  was  then  chosen 
moderator ; Henry  Bowen,  toAvn-clerk  and  first  selectman ; Isaac 
Johnson,  second ; Jubez  Lyon,  third  ; Abraham  Perrin,  fourth  ; John 
May,  fifth  ; Andrew  Durkee  and  Ebenezer  Paine,  constables ; Benjamin 
Bugbee  and  Samuel  Child,  grand -Jurors,  and  all  were  sworn  into  office 
by  Justice  Leavens.  It  Avas  then  jDroposed  that  a number  of  suitable 
persons  should  take  the  freeman’s  oath  agreeably  to  the  law^s  of  the 
Colony,  Avhereupon  the  selectmen  approved  and  recommended  William 
and  Daniel  Lyon,  John  Morse,  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  Child,  Henry 
BoAven,  Thomas  Chandler,  Daniel  Paine  and  Nathaniel  Johnson — unto 
whom  the  oath  Avas  administered  by  Ebenezer  Holbrook  of  Pomfret. 
At  the  follovAung  tOAvu-meeting  seventy-four  freemen*  were  admitted, 
and  Thomas  Chandler  and  Henry  BoAven  chosen  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  After  sixty-three  years’  subjection 
to  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  Woodstock  had  thus  triumphantly 
effected  her  own  secession.  No  longer  an  appended  indentation^ 
but  an  integral  part  of  her  riglitful  CommonAvealth,  she  Avnis  noAV 
organized  under  Connecticut  laAVS  and  formally  enrolled  among  Wind- 
ham County  tOAvnships. 

Massachusetts  Avas  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  this  loss 


* Freemen  Admitted. — John  Alay,  Isaac  .Tohnson,  Abraham  Perrin,  Caleb  Lyon,  Edward  Mor- 
ris, John  Cliild,  Juu.,  Benjamin  Bugbee,  Thomas  Gould,  AA'’illiam  Child,  Neliemiah  May,  Benjamin 
Roth,  Jose])h  Chaffee,  Jnn.,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Samuel  Child,  Tliomas  Child,  Daniel  Child,  Joseph 
Marcy,  David  Holmes,  Jacob  Lyon,  AA'illiam  Chapman,  John  Peake,  Jonathan  Hammond,  John 
Cliamberlain,  I’enuel  Bowen,  Isaac  AA'illiams,  David  liishoii,  Ednard  Ainsworth,  Jacob  Cliild, 
Josei)h  Peake,  Andrew  Durkee,  Ebenezer  Paine,  Ephraim  Manning,  Timotliy  Hide,  Thomas  Bacon, 
Jun.,  Samuel  Davis,  Nathan  Abbott,  John  Hutchins,  Benjamin  Frizzel,  Thomas  Fox,  Joseph  AVll- 
liams,  Nath.  Johnson,  Ephraim  Child,  Jun.,  Silas  Bowen,  Ebenezer  Phillips,  Joseph  Chaffee,  Ebene- 
zer Corbin,  Henry  Cliild,  Neheniiah  Lyon,  Stephen  Alay,  Ebenezer  Smith,  Benjamin  Child,  Jun., 
John  Cliaffee,  Jun.,  John  Goodell,  Joseph  AAT-ight,  Jun.,  Nath.  Sanger,  Juu.,  Richard  Flynn,  >Anios 
Morse,  Caleb  .Alav,  Ezra  Perrin,  John  Coates,  Jedediah  Morse,  Zechariah  Richardson,  Joshua  May, 
Nath.  Cliild,  Tliomas  Ormsbee,  Joseph  Abbott,  Jesse  Bugbee,  John  Bishop,  Jacob  Mascraft,  James 
Ledwith,  Ejihraim  Hutchins,  Samuel  Harding,  James  Chaffee,  James  Marcy. 
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without  a struggle.  As  soon  as  the  disorderly,  tumultuous  ])roceedings 
ill  Woodstock  and  its  refusal  to  submit  to  the  jurisdictory  power  of 
the  Province,  were  represented  to  its  Government,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  take  this  affair  under  due  consideration,  and  a spirited 
remonstrance  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut : — 

“Kespectiug  the  inhabitants  of  AYooclstock  assembling  together  under  pre- 
tence of  a warrant  from  James  Bicknell  and  choosing  town  officers  under  Con- 
necticut law.  Leavens,  Holbrook  and  Bicknell,  justices  of  Conn,  there  present 
exercised  power  unwarrantably.  Report  these  extraordinary  proceedings  to 
yon  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  disapprobation,  which  may 
be  the  means  of  said  inhabitants  returning  to  their  duty,  and  may  prevent 
those  great  evils  which  must  arise  from  a controverted  jurisdiction  and  a con- 
fused exercise  of  the  executive  power  of  the  two  Governments.  The  Legis- 
lature of  the  Province  is  determined  to  encourage  and  support  all  proper 
officers  in  the  regular  use  of  their  power  over  the  inhabitants  in  Woodstock, 
and  take  such  measures  as  shall  compel  them  to  their  duty  and  preserve  them 
in  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  this  Government. 

By  order  of  Assembly.  T.  Willard,  Secretary.  Aug.  7,  1749.” 

Undismayed  by  threats  of  coercion  and  violence.  Governor  Law  in 
reply 

“Entreats  them  to  forbear  any  forcible  attempts  on  that  people  who  came 
from  your  Government,  as  did  the  biggest  part  of  our  northeast  inhabitants, 
whose  transplantation  may  not  have  altered  the  suddonness  and  resolution  of 
their  natural  temper  and  disposition,  whence  I am  fearful  of  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  any  sudden  and  forcible  attempts,  which  I hope  your  Honors  will 
prudently  stay  till  a better  understanding  may  be  had.  Our  justices’  authority 
is  limited  to  the  county  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  Woodstock  was 
never  admitted  to  any  of  our  counties,  and  if  they  do  anything  under  color  of 
our  authority,  when  they  have  none,  they  must  be  responsible  for  their  mis- 
deeds. 

As  to  the  case  itself,  it  seems  plain  to  me,  bythe  agreement  of  1713,  that  the 
town  of  Woodstock  which  you  granted  was  understood  to  be  out  of  your 
bounds,  seeing  you  granted  an  equivalent  of  land  in  your  Government  in  ex- 
change for  it — but  how  this  Government  could  give  you  an  authority  to 
govern  any  people  out  of  your  charter,  though  within  ours,  is  difficult  for  me 
to  conceive  of.  Yet  so  long  as  the  people  were  easy  and  did  submit  to  your 
Government  and  ours  made  no  demand  on  them,  it  was  well  enough. 

As  for  your  Government  being  always  in  the  right,  it  looks  to  me  rather 
that  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  charge  upon  you  in  his  plea.  That  you  were  an  over- 
grown Province  and  imposed  on  your  neighbors,  might  have  too  much  truth 
in  it. 

Notwithstanding,  if  Woodstock  were  content  to  remain  in  your  Government 
who  granted  them  their  land,  and  purchased  it  for  them  when  you  found  you 
had  no  right  to  grant  it — I should  be  under  no  temptation  to  covet  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  by  their  being  placed  where  God  and  the  King  had  tixed  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation. 

I remain  your  obedient  humble  servant,  Jonathan  Law. 

To  T.  Willard,  Sec.” 

Indignant  that  Governor  Law  should  “be  pleased  to  express  himself 
in  language  better  fitted  to  increase  than  repair  the  breach,”  Massa- 
chusetts took  immediate  measures  to  compel  the  revolted  inhabitants 
to  their  duty  and  preserve  them  in  subjection.  Shortcomings  in  sup- 
porting schools  had  hitherto  received  indulgence,  but  uoav  Woodstock 
Avas  presented  before  the  grand  jurors  of  Worcester  County  “for 
having  more  than  a hundred  families  and  not  supporting  a grammar 
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school,”  and  summoned  by  warrant  to  account  for  her  remissness, 
but  its  authority  was  openly  “ contemned.”  A wu-it  served  by  Ben- 
jamin Flagg,  sheritF  of  Worcester  County,  occasioned  a more  serious 
collision.  Constable  Durkee  apprehending  that  Flagg  had  no  right  to 
execute  his  writ  in  a Connecticut  township,  ordered  a number  of 
citizens  assembled  in  Joseph  Wright’s  public-house  to  assist  him  in 
releasing  the  prisoner,  Seth  Hodges,  from  the  hands  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts sheriff,  “ which  they  did  in  as  peaceable  and  easy  manner  as 
they  could.”  Notwithstanding  their  care,  they  were  summoned  before 
the  grand  jurors  of  Worcester  County,  “for  committing  a riot,” 
and  forced  to  pay  heavily  for  lawyer’s  fees  and  traveling  charges,  which 
were  considerately  “allowed  them  ” by  the  Connecticut  Government. 
Flagg,  himself,  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  Hodges — “ that  he  did 
lay  violent  hands  on  him  and  in  a turbulent  manner  draw  him  out  of 
doors  and  hauled  him  into  the  street  ” — and  being  convicted  by  Justice 
Leavens,  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Windham  County,  which  decided, 
“That  the  town  of  Woodstock  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  said  Flagg  had  alleged,  and 
finds  for  the  plaintiff.”  Other  attempts  of  Massachusetts  to  exercise 
her  wonted  authority  were  equally  unsuccessful ; tax  bills  were 
quietly  ignored;  proclamations  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  unheeded, 
and  in  a few  months  the  new  regime  was  fully  established.  A 
farther  petition,  at  the  September  town-meeting,  presented  by  thir- 
teen persons,  “ absolutely  protesting  against  all  your  proceedings  that 
are  agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  a warning  from  the  authority  of  Con- 
necticut, inasmuch  as  we  are  not  yet  set  off  to  that  Colony  ” — re- 
ceived no  notice.  The  protesting  thirteen,  forced  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority,  consoled  themselves  by  dispaiaging  criticisms 
upon  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  thus  the  Woodstock  revo- 
lution was  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  and  with  less  disturb- 
ance and  violence  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  “ sud- 
denness and  resolution  ” attributed  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  difference  between  the  Governments  claiming  the  town  was  less 
easily  adjusted.  Massachusetts,  who  for  several  causes  “ did  not  act 
in  the  matter  with  her  usual  spirit,”  sulkily  refused  all  attempts  at 
settlement.  Commissioners  from  both  Colonies  met  in  Springfield, 
Aju'il,  1750,  but  could  not  even  agree  upon  terms  of  negotiation.  The 
Connecticut  commissioners  were  empowered  to  run  the  line ; those  from 
jMassachusetts  Avere  not  thus  empowered.  Connecticut  would  only 
agree  to  settle  the  dividing  line  according  to  their  respective  charters, 
and  then  a joint  application  for  his  Majesty’s  confirmation ; upon  Avhich 
reasonable  requirement,  says  Governor  Law — “ our  Northern  gentlemen 
wrote  a Neplus  Ultra.'"  Failing  in  all  attempts  at  settlement,  both 
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Governments  prepared  to  appeal  to  the  Crown.  The  Massachusetts 
Assembly  ordered,  “ That  Thomas  Fitch  be  appointed  to  state  the  case 
and  prepare  evidence  relating  to  the  dividend  line,  that  the  same  may 
be  sent  to  our  agent  in  Great  Britain.”  This  agent,  William  Bullen, 
Avas  also  directed  “ To  make  humble  representation  to  his  Majesty 
against  Connecticut  for  departing  from  agreement,  and  pray  his 
Majesty’s  orders.”  Rhode  Island,  whose  northern  boundary  line  was 
also  unsettled,  now  suggested  to  Connecticut  “ that  they  might  reci- 
procally assist  each  other,”  and  these  two  Colonies  agreed  to  prosecute 
the  case  together,  Connecticut  paying  expenses  abroad.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  evidence,  which  reported,  “ that  the  dividend 
line  was  wrong  from  the  outset ; that  the  point  selected  by  Woodward 
and  Satfery  for  the  head  of  Charles  River  was  four  miles  south  of  the 
true  head,  and  the  stake  on  Wrentham  Plain  seven  miles  south  of  the 
most  southerly  part*of  Charles  River,  instead  of  three  as  prescribed  by 
Massachusetts  charter.  This  statement  and  other  facts  relating  to  the 
case  were  embodied  in  a petition  and  SQiit  by  the  Colonies  to  tlieir 
agents  in  England  in  1753.  Massachusetts,  thereupon,  ordered  Thomas 
Chandler,  Esq.,  “To  prepare  a survey  and  plan  of  the  line,  and  forward 
the  same  to  Mr.  Bullen,  as  quick  as  the  same  can  be  conveniently 
done.”  Connecticut,  in  1755,  finding  the  matter  still  unsettled, 
appointed  Roger  Wolcott,  Daniel  Edwards  and  Thomas  Chandler,  a 
committee,  “ to  prepare  a survey  and  plan  of  the  line  run  by  the 
commissioners  in  1713,  of  the  indented  towns,  with  proper  evidences 
to  show  the  mind  and  desire  of  said  town  to  enjoy  the  privileges  pf 
this  Government  ever  since  the  running  said  line,  and  prepare  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Bullen’s  petition,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  Governor 
for  his  correction,  by  him  to  be  forwarded  to  our  agent  at  Great 
Britain  [Dr.  Benjamin  Avery],  as  quick  as  the  same  can  conveniently 
be  done.”  Yet,  with  all  their  haste  and  pains,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  case  was  ever  brought  before  the  supreme  authority.  Hutch- 
inson says,  “ That  Bullen  was  ordered  to  exhibit  coopdaint  to  the 
CroAvn,  but  by  an  unaccountable  neglect  it  was  never  brought  to  a 
hearing.”  Trumbull  affirms,  “ That  Connecticut  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  claims  to  jurisdiction,” — that  is  to  say,  Massachusetts  dkl 
not  succeed  in  securing  her  ejection.  That  the  former  Colony  would  have 
succeeded  in  maintaining  her  claini  had  she  obtained  a hearing  is  some- 
what doubtful.  The  attorney-general,  afterwards  Lord  jMansfield,  when 
asked  by  Dr.  Avery,  “ Whether  the  agreement  respecting  their  common 
boundary  line,  made  by  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  in  1713,  could 
be  set  aside  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Crown” — replied: — 

“ I am  of  opinion  that  in  settling  the  above  bound,  the  Crown  will  not  dis- 
turb the  settlement  of  the  two  Provinces  in  1713.  I apprehend  her  Majesty 
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will  confirm  the  agreement,  which  of  itself  is  not  binding  on  the  Crown,  but 
neither  Province  should  be  suffered  to  litigate  such  an  amicable  compromise 
of  doubtful  boundaries.” 

Probably  had  Lord  Mansfield  examined  the  evidence  inqre'  closely, 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  boundary  in  question,  so  far  froih  being 
doubtful^  was  admitted  by  Massachusetts  herself  to  be  erroneous  and 
untenable.  The  prosecution  of  the  h"rench  and  Indian  War  and  other 
^veighty  public  matters,  however,  wholly  absorbed  the  attention  and 
energies  of  the  Government,  and  made  it  impossible  to  gain  a decision, 
so  that  Connecticut  was  able  to  retain  her  assumed  jurisdiction. 
Massachusetts,  in  1755,  appointed  another  committee  “to  undertake 
the  aliair  of  the  four  towns  which  have  withdrawn  from  this  Govern- 
ment and  put  themselves  under  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,”  but 
nothing  was  effected. 

Connecticut’s  share  in  this  transaction  has  been  ,very  severely  cen- 
sured by  Massachusetts  historians.  Her  plea,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Woodstock  had  an  inalienable  right  to  her  jurisdiction  by  charter, 
which  acts  of  Legislature  could  not  take  from  them,  nor  acts  of  inhabit- 
ants of  1713  take  from  those  of  1749,  is  pronounced  by  Hutchinson  a 
“ feeble  pretence.”  “ The  settlement  of  1713  was  a matter  of  public 
notoriety,  though  not  presented  to  the  King  in  form.  Accounts  of  it 
were  transmitted  with  records  to  Lords  and  Commons,  and  being 
tacitly  acquiesced  in,  may  be  properly  said  to  have  received  implied 
approbation,” — and  he  adds,  “ That  it  would  at  least  have  been  decent 
in  Connecticut  to  offer  to  return  the  equivalent  she  had  received.”  Dr. 
Palfrey  pronounces  the  transaction  “ as  little  creditable  as  any  in  Con- 
necticut.” Her  Government  made  the  most  of  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  of  1713  had  received  no  royal  sanction,  and  though  Massa- 
chusetts, “ naturally  disinclined  to  lose  the  fruits  of  a bargain  into 
which,  at  best,  she  had  in  a measure  been  coerced,”  refused  her  consent 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Indented  Towns,  “ Connecticut  got  the  towns  ” 
and  “ kept  the  property  which  Massachusetts  had  paid  to  quiet  the 
claim.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Connecticut’s  conduct  was  not  much  to  her 
credit.  She  ought  never  to  have  yielded  an  inch  of  this  chartered  territory, 
but  maintained  her  own  line  and  rights  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  opposi- 
tion— es})ecially  to  receive  as  equivalent,  distant,  wilderness  land,  which 
only  brought  her  six  farthhirjs  an  acre.  Consenting  to  a “ bad  bar- 
gain,” she  vvas  bound  in  lionor  and  good  faith  to  abide  by  it.  There  is 
tliis  to  be  said  in  hei'  just  ideation,  that  she  long  resisted  every  tempta- 
tion; that  she  refused  to  take  tlie  land  south  of  Woodward’s  and  Saf- 
ery’s  line,  unjustly  ai)propriated  by  Massachusetts  proprietors,  and  paid 
Kllingly  an  equivalent  of  good  land  in  accessible  neighborhoods;  that 
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she  never  in  any  manner  tampered  with  the  Indented  towns,  nor  made 
the  least  attempt  to  win  them  to  her  allegiance.  That  any  other  Govern- 
ment would  have  had  the  superhuman  self  denial  and  magnanimity  to 
refuse  to  receive  its  own  chartered  territory  when  thrust  into  its  hands 
by  its  lawful  inhabitants  and  proprietors — is  certainly  very  doubtful. 
However  this  may  be,  Connecticut  yielded ; fell  back  on  her  chartered 
rights  and  away  from  her  agreement.  Discreditable  as  was  her  con- 
duct, it  was  perhaps  no  worse  than  her  neighbor’s — seizing  a tract  of 
land  beyond  her  charter  limits ; refusing  for  seventy  years  even  to 
consider  the  question  of  restitution ; and  when  “ coerced  ” at  last, 
making  but  a shabby  equivalent  for  such  portions  as  she  declined  to 
relinquish.  As  for  returning  this  equivalent,  quite  probably  Connecti- 
cut would  have  offered  it — had  Massachusetts  been  cool  enough  to 
listen  to  conciliatory  propositions. 

The  historian  of  Worcester  County  treats  the  matter  with  more  can- 
dor and  philosophy.  Admitting  that  the  Indented  towns  were  clearly 
within  Connecticut  patent,  he  questions  if  they  did  fiiirly  in  revolting 
after  all  the  pains  and  expense  lavished  upon  them  by  Massachusetts, 
but  consoles  himself  by  the  consideration^  that,  “ be  that  as  it  may,  by 
this  revolt  the  line  between  the  Colonies  became  a straight  Ibie' — 
a result  which  might  have  brought  some  balm  to  Massachusetts,  had 
7naps  been  more  common  in  its  Indentation  period. 


Massachusetts’  Southekn  Boundary  Line  from  1713  to  1715. 


VARIOUS  TOWN  MATTERS.  CONTROVERSY  WITH  MR.  STILES. 
CHURCH  DIVISION. 

The  first  care  of  Woodstock  after  effecting  her  change  of  govern- 
ment was  to  order  three  new  Connecticut  law-books,  that  so  her 
town  affairs  might  be  legally  established  and  administered.  New  town- 
books  were  also  procured  and  land-deeds  duly  recorded  in  them.  A 
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meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  south  half  was  held  early  in  1750, 
and  measures  again  instituted  for  separating  the  town  and  proprietors’ 
records,  inconveniently  “ mixed  ” together.  With  other  northern 
Windham  County  towns,  Woodstock  was  now  included  in  Plainfield 
Probate  District,  but  as  this  was  little  more  accessible  than  that  of 
Worcester,  complaint  was  made,  and  in  1752,  a new  district  was  formed 
comprising  the  towns  of  Woodstock,  Pomfret,  Ashford,  Killingly, 
Mortlake  and  Union.  Pemiel  Bowen  was  appointed  clerk  of  this 
court,  and  kept  its  records  in  his  dwelling-house  on  Woodstock  Hill, 
so  that  both  land  and  probate  records  were  now  within  its  own 
borders.  Law  suits,  to  which  Woodstock  people  were  greatly  addicted, 
were  now  transferred  to  the  courts  of  Windham  County.  Penuel 
Bowen,  Jonathan  Payson,  Samuel  Bugbee  and  Joseph  Heywood  were 
licensed  by  Court  in  February,  1750,  to  keep  houses  of  public  enter- 
tainment. These  arrangements  being  settled,  town  affairs  recpiired 
little  legislation  for  several  years.  A special  act  in  1753,  allowed 
swine  “ to  run  at  large  the  year  ensuing,  being  yoked,  one  week  from 
the  fifth  day  of  April  next  until  the  last  day  of  October  next,  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : the  yoke  to  be  once  the  length  of  the  neck  above,  and  half 
so  long  below,  and  the  centre  i)iece  of  the  yoke  to  be  three  times  in 
length,  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  neck,  and  well  ringed  in  the 
nose  all  the  year.”  Attempts  were  made  by  both  sections  to  secure  a 
final  settlement  of  their  land.  Thomas  Chandler  was  commissioned  by 
the  south  proprietors  to  search  for  common  land,  and  make  report 
where  it  lies,  how  much,  and  what  value.”  After  two  years’  search, 
some  land  was  found  and  sold,  and  the  commission  continued  indefi- 
nitely. A meeting  of  the  propiietors  of  the  north  half  was  held  in  the 
school-house,  IMarch  16,  1756.  Captain  John  May  was  chosen  modera- 
tor and  clerk,  and  it  was  voted  : — 

“ 1.  That  the  old  or  Great  Cedar  Swamp,  so  called,  and  two  other  pieces  of 
land — one  near  Deacon  Corbin’s  and  one  by  Amos  Broughton’s — be  sold  to  the 
best  advantage  for  said  proprietors  ....  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be 
improved,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  provided  said 
gospel  be  carried  on  according  to  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Scheem.  N.  B.  It  means,  to  be  improved  in  this  place — saving  so  much  as 
the  charges  that  may  arise  for  the  surveys  and  sales  of  land  and  prosecuting 
trespassers. 

2.  Capt.  Jabez  Lyon,  Capt.  John  May  and  Mr.  Nath.  Childs  be  the  committee 
for  prosecuting  trespassers  in  the  cedar  swamp  and  commons. 

3.  That  the  committee  do  search  out,  measure  and  estimate  the  two  remain- 
ing pieces  of  land  as  soon  as  convenient.  Oath  taken  before  ye  worshipful 
Thomas  Chandler.” 

Searcb  and  proposed  sale  were  probably  unsuccessful,  as  no  action 
was  reported  by  the  committee. 

Woodstock  suffered  severely  in  the  prevailing  epidemics  of  1754-5. 
Mr.  Stiles  writes  very  touchingly  of  his  two  children — Sophia,  “ who 
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took  tlie  way  of  spirits  nnciiinbered  with  flesh,”  and  Abel,  “ wlio 
slijiped  away  from  the  land  of  the  dying  to  the  land  of  the  living.” 
Captain  William  Chandler  also,  died  in  1754.  Though  living  within 
the  bounds  of  Thompson  Parish,  his  business  and  social  relations  were 
all  with  Woodstock,  and  he  was  mourned  by  her  as  one  of  her  most 
valued  citizens.  His  widow,  Jemima  Bradbury — a descendant  of 
Governors  Dudley  and  Winthrop,  and  other  distinguished  Massachu- 
setts families — survived  him  many  years.  She  was  a woman  of  supe- 
rior natural  abilities  and  imusual  accomplishments,  excelling  not  only 
in  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  “ in  history,  natural 
philosophy,  and  geography,”  and  exerting  great  influence  in  the  com- 
munity. Her  oldest  son,  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  became  a 
convert  to  Ejiiscopacy  while  in  college,  and  after  teaching  school 
in  Woodstock  and  studying  at  intervals  with  Dr.  Johnson,  went 
to  England  in  1751,  Avhere  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
after  his  return,  ofticiated  as  Church  aiissionary  in  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey.  A service  held  by  him  in  Woodstock  in  1752,  is 
said  to  have  been  attended  by  large  numbers.  His  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  Lemuel,  both  died  in  1756.  Theophilus,  appointed  sur- 
veyor of  Windham  County  in  1754,  and  Winthrop,  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  portrait-painting,  remained  in  Woodstock.  Their 
sistei*.  Jemima,  married  Samuel  McClellan  of  Worcester  in  1757. 
Thomas  Chandler,  fifth  son  of  Colonel  John,  was  very  active  in  civil 
and  military  affairs  till  his  removal  to  Walpole,  New  Hampshire. 
The  youngest  son,  Samuel,  still  remained  on  the  original  Chandler 
homestead. 

The  seventy -four  persons  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Con- 
necticut, were  mostly  descendants  from  the  first  settlers  of  Woodstock. 
Thomas  Fox,  Ephraim  Manning,  Ebenezer  Philips,  Richard  Pdynnand 
Thomas  Oi'insbee  were  later  immigrants.  Abraham  Skinner  of  Malden, 
and  his  son  William,  had  also  removed  to  Woodstock.  Samuel 
McClellan  renioved  to  South  Woodstock  after  his  marriage,  and 
entered  into  the  mercantile  business.  David,  son  of  Deacon  David  and 
grand-son  of  John  Holmes,  was  now  pi'acticing  as  physician  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Dr.  Parker  Morse  also  enjoyed  an  extensive 
medical  practice. 

West  Woodstock  Society,  after  some  years  effort,  completed  its 
meeting-house.  In  1747,  glass  was  procured  for  glazing,  and  it  was 
occupied  in  the  following  winter.  Mr.  Samuel  Child  was  chosen  to 
look  over  the  boys  and  young  people  and  keep  them  in  order  on  the 
Sabbath  days.  Committees  were  chosen  to  seek  suitable  burying- 
l)laces — one  in  the  north,  and  one  in  the  south  part  of  the  society. 
Ebenezer  Corbin  was  appointed  to  make  coffins,  and  Ebenezer  Lyon  to 
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flig  graves.  In  1749,  it  was  voted,  “To  build  a pulpit  and  body  seats 
as  soon  as  convenient.  Instructions,  as  follows : — 

1.  Turn  the  pillows.  2.  Build  the  two  fore-seats  like  those  in  the  first 
parish,  but  not  to  have  banisters  on  the  women’s  side.  3.  The  width  of  the 
aisles  left  to  discretion  of  committee.  4.  To  build  pulpit  and  deacon’s  seat 
decent  and  strong.  5.  To  have  as  many  pews  below  as  in  the  first  parish.” 

The  ])ew-s])ots  were  “ voted  to  Joseph  Marcy,  Samuel  Bugbee, 
Ebenezer  Lyon,  John  Child,  John  Perin,  Joshua  Chandler,  Abiaham 
Perin,  Joseph  Chatfee,  Jonathan  Bugbee,  John  Marcy,  Benjamin 
Marcy,  Samuel  Child,  Edward  Johnson,  Joseph  Hayward,  Ed.  Ains- 
woith  and  Benjamin  Corbin — all  to  finish  the  walls  and  case  the 
windows ; these  and  their  heirs  to  hold  the  pews,  and  not  to  sit  iir 
the  body  seats  without  liberty  from  the  parish.  Pews  to  be  finished 
by  first  of  June  coine-tw'elve-month,  like  those  in  old  parish.”  “Pine 
stuff”  was  afterwards  allowed  for  gallery  seats,  and  liberty  granted  to 
Jonathan  Mortis,  Samuel  Child,  Jun.,  Shubael  Child  and  Henry  and 
Stephen  Bowen,  to  build  fi-ont  gallery  pews  at  their  own  charge. 

After  the  transferrence  of  the  town  to  (mnnecticut,  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  farther  assistance,  and  a memorial  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  Thomas  Chandler,  showing  “ That  a second 
society  had  been  set  off,  settled  a good  minister  and  built  a meeting- 
house, but  had  not  yet  finished  it,  charge  being  great ; that  two  or 
three  thousand  acres  of  land  belonged  to  non-residents,  and  were  bene- 
fited by  the  meeting-house,  and  prayed  for  a tax  on  such  land,”  which 
was  not  granted.  An  Act  of  Assembly,  in  1753,  established  the  socie- 
ties according  to  previous  lines,  and  in  the  following  year  the  name  of 
New  Roxbury  was  given  to  the  second  society.  In  December,  1754,  a 
pound  was  ordered  in  New  Roxbury,  to  be  built  “ in  the  most  frugal 
manner,  at  the  charge  of  the  town,  provided  New  Roxbury  inhabitants 
agree  where  to  set  it.” 

Schools  in  this  society  received  much  attention.  Bunggee  Brook 
was  declared  to  be  the  dividing  line  between  east  and  west  districts. 
In  1750,  it  was  voted  to  have  three  schools,  one  at  Deacon  Child’s, 
one  at  Isaac  Morris’  and  one  at  Jesse  Carpenter’s — and  a hundred 
pounds  granted  for  schooling.  It  was  next  voted  to  divide  the  society 
into  three  districts — north,  south  and  west ; the  okhschoohhouse  to  be 
sold  and  proceeds  divided  : each  district  to  build  its  own  house  and  get 
its  part  of  Mr.  Williams’  wood.  Three  men  were  chosen  committee  in 
each  district.  The  southeast  district  was  so  populous  that,  in  1753,  it 
was  sub-divided  by  a line  running  straight  from  east  to  west,  each 
division  to  build  its  own  schoobhouse. 

The  first  society  of  Woodstock  was  chiefly  occupied  during  this 
period  by  a very  serious  ministerial  quarrel,  resulting  like  the  previous 
secular  uneasiness  in  secession  and  separation.  Dissatisfaction  with 
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Mr.  Stiles  was  the  primal  cause  of  this  rupture.  The  early  suspicion 
of  his  Saybrook  Platform  proclivities  was  hightened  by  transferrence 
to  Connecticut,  and  inclusion  within  the  limits  of  Windham  County 
Association.,  The  Woodstock  church  was  greatly  opposed  to  the 
Church  Establishment  of  this  Colony,  and  had  formally  manifested  its 
determination  to  abide  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  on  which  it  was 
founded.  N^otwithstaiiding  Mr.  Stiles’  assurance  “of  his  innocent 
intentions”  in  joining  Windham  County  Association,  he  had  preceded 
to  act  witii  that  body  as  a member,  and  endeavored  to  bring  his  church 
under  its  jurisdiction.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  stages  of  the  diffi- 
culty, but  by  1752  it  had  became  so  serious  that  a council  was  held,  in 
which  nine  specific  points  of  difference  were  presented,  and  with  great 
care  and  pains,  satisfactorily  adjusted.  A mutual  agreement  was 
adopted,  amnesty  declared,  and  all  discords  and  differences  apparently 
buried.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  amicable  settlement,  in  less  than  a 
year  the  controversy  was  re-opened  by  an  overt  act  of  Mr.  Stiles. 
Himself  a strict  disciplinarian,  favoring  a strong  church  government,  he 
had  been  greatly  annoyed  from  his  first  connection  with  the  Woodstock 
church  by  its  lack  of  an  explicit  covenant  and  rules  of  discipline.  Mr. 
Dwight  had  kept  possession  of  the  original  recoi’ds  of  the  church,  and 
the  paper  signed  by  Mr.  Throop  was  simply  a promise  without  speci- 
fications, “ That  the  church  should  be  managed  oi*  carried  on  after  the 
form  in  which  it  was  gathered.”  Attempts  to  introduce  a more  definite 
form  and  rules  had  been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  but  now  Mr.  Stiles, 
taking  advantage  of  the  unusual  quiet  and  harmony,  procured  in  some 
way  “ a copy  of  the  original  church  covenant,  and  having  added  to  it  a 
postscript,  adopting  the  substance  of  Cambridge  Platform,”  without 
previous  warning  or  discussion,  he  presenter!  it  to  the  church,  March, 
1753,  and  called  upon  the  brethren  to  receive  it  and  subscribe  to  it. 
How  Mr.  Stiles  procured  this  “ copy  ” of  a document,  which  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  before  had  been  carried  out  of  W oodstock, 
and  must  have  been  consumed  with  Mr.  Dwight’s  other  papers  in  the 
“ dissolution  of  his  house  by  fire,”  and  why  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
it  “ a postscript  embodying  the  substance  of  Cambridge  Platform,” 
when  it  was  simply  an  acknowledgment  of  that  very  Platform — were 
points  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  elucidate,  and  which  greatly  per- 
plexed the  greater  part  of  the  church  members.  To  them  it  seemed 
very  unlike  their  original  constitution  and  very  similar  to  the  obnoxious 
Saybrook.  A majority  of  those  present  “ would  by  no  means  consent  ” 
to  sign  this  paper,  whereupon  Mr.  Stiles,  without  giving  time  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  so  important  a matter,  or  calling  for  a general  vote  of 
the  church,  proceeded  to  sign  it  witli  a small  number  of  the  brethren, 
and  declared  its  adoption  as  the  covenant  of  the  church. 
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This  “ strange  and  unprecedented  act”  of  Mr.  Stiles  opened  a breach 
tliat  was  never  healed.  His  opponents  rallied  in  great  force  against 
this  doubtful  covenant,  and  resolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  Mr. 
Stiles,  with  great  spirit,  declined  to  make  explanation  or  concession. 
Political  and  sectional  feuds  added  bitterness  to  the  controversy. 
Those  gentlemen  who  had  pi'otested  against  secession  from  Massa- 
chusetts Government  now  took  up  arms  for  the  original  church  cove- 
nant, while  Connecticut  sympathizers  defended  Mr.  Stiles  and  his 
amendment,  and  soon  “ all  peace,  unity  and  good  agreement  were 
wholly  destroyed  and  gone  from  among  the  people  of  the  society  and 
members  of  the  church.”  The  aggrieved  brethren  withdrew  from  Mr. 
Stiles’  preaching  and  held  meetings  by  themselves,  and  as  the  ministers 
hired  by  them  were  opposed  to  Saybrook  Platform,  they  were  stigma- 
tized by  the  Stiles  party  as  “ Separates.”  Councils  were  called,  whose 
earnest  endeavors  to  accommodate  matters  were  frustrated,  it  is  said, 
“ mainly  by  the  conduct  and  intluence  of  the  pastor,”  who  openly 
declared,  “ That  he  would  never  pull  off  his  coat  and  then  ask  leave 
whether  he  should  put  it  on  again.”  To  his  nephew,  Ezra  Stiles, 
afterward  president  of  Yale  College,  he  writes  : “ The  spring  of  the 
controversy  appears  to  be  this — certain  of  my  lord  brethren,  extremely 
fearful  of  being  priest-ridden,  are  attempting  to  be  themselves  priest 
riders,  but  have  already  found  it  difficult  to  bridle,  saddle  and  ride  the 
priest  according  to  their  humor.  Indeed,  they  seem  as  angry  with  y® 
Priest  as  Balaam  with  his  ass,  and  for  no  better  reason.  I endeavor 
to  rebuke  the  meanest  of  my  riders,  but  Solomon  tells  us  of  a certain 
creature  that  hateth  re[)roof  ” Mr.  Stiles  was  very  eager  to  institute  a 
course  of  discipline  with  these  refractory  members,  and  in  1754  sub- 
mitted to  the  Windham  Association,  “ Whether  the  aggrieved  members 
of  the  First  Church  in  Woodstock,  who  had  for  some  time  absented 
themselves  from  the  worship  and  communion  of  that  church,  are 
speedily  to  be  censured  for  such  withdrawal  ? ‘‘  The  Association, 
probably  conscious  that  this  withdrawal  was  not  without  cause, 
promptly  replied  in  the  negative,  and  upon  the  reiteration  of  this 
request,  positively  enjoined,  “That  the  church  wait  a while  longer 
upon  them  and  proceed  not  to  censure  without  a council.”  After 
three  years  of  strife  and  contention,  the  breach  continually  widening, 
the  aggrieved  brethren,  seeing  no  possibility  of  reunion,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  assert  their  rights  and  ynivileges,  and  obtain  recognition  as 
the  First  Church  of  Woodstock.  A vene/able  council  of  churches 
carefully  considered  the  circumstances,  and  having  unsuccessfully 
attempted  a coalition  between  the  contending  j)ar(.ies,  advised  to  tliis 
course.  March  18,  1750,  the  council  met  in  the  meeting-house,  and 
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after  sermon  and  ])rayers  adapted  to  the  occasion,  twenty- three  breth- 
ren and  twenty-one  sisters  signed  the  following  covenant : — 


“ Whereas,  we  have  clivers  years  labored  under  pressing  grievance  respect- 
ing the  concluct  of  our  pastor  and  a number  of  brethren  adhering  to  him — 
more  especially  in  goiug  off  from  the  covenant  signed  by  Mr.  Throop,  and 
indeavoring  to  impose  in  1753  another  and  unsafe  covenant  which  we  can  by 
no  means  consent  unto,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  petitions  to  the  pastor  and 
church,  the  means  we  have  used  with  them,  and  the  advice  that  has  been  given 
them  in  several  results  of  councils,  we  have  had  no  relief-^and  having  had  the 
advice  and  direction  of  a council  of  churches,  we  do  now,  under  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence,  humbly  sought  by  solemn  fiisting  and  prayer,  reassume 
in  church  state  on  the  ancient  basis  of  the  church  whereof  we  stand  members, 
and  with  all  affection  invite  other  members  of  said  church  to  join  with  us  in 
asserting  our  ancient,  rightful  powers  and  privileges. 


Jonathan  Payson. 
Samuel  Chandler. 
Moses  Barrett. 
Samuel  Mashcraft. 
Isaac  Johnson. 

John  Morse, 
.fonathan  Hammond. 
John  Bishop. 


David  Bishop. 
John  Chaffee. 
William  Skinner. 
Nathaniel  Sanger. 
Benjaihin  Bugbee. 
Joseph  Griggs. 
Josiah  Brewer. 


Thomas  Ormsbee. 
Ebenezer  Chaffee. 
Joseph  Abbott. 

Daniel  Mashcraft. 
Samuel  Ilowlet,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Sanger,  Jr. 
James  Frizzell.” 


These  members  being  previously  interrogated  concerning  their  faith 
and  morals,  and  no  objection  offered,  tiie  council  approved  the  covenant 
and  acknowledged  its  signers,  “ a church  in  regular  form  according  to 
usual  method.”  Thus  recognized,  the  church  proceeded  to  exercise  its 
privileges.  Samuel  Chandler,  Isaac  Johnson,  Benjamin  Bugbee,  John 
Morse  and  William  Skinner,  were  chosen  a committee,  “ to  procure 
some  meet  person  to  labor  among  us  in  word  and  doctrine.”  Their 
first  choice  fell  somewhat  unfortunately  upon  Mr.  Curtis  of  New 
London,  a minister  of  well-known  Separate  proclivities.  Public  wor- 
ship was  now  carried  on  by  them  in  a constant  manner  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  administered  amongst  them  by  sympathizing 
neighboring  ministei’s.  Their  meetings  were  well  attended,  their  num- 
bers increased  and  it  was  claimed  that  nearly  half  the  society  attended 
with  them.  Petitions  wei'e  proffered  asking  for  a release  from  paying 
Mr.  Stiles’  salary  and  also  for  society  privileges,  but  received  a prompt 
rejection. 

This  “ amazing  conduct”  obliged  Mr.  Stiles  to  call  a council,  which 
declared  “said  incorporation  to  be  null  and  void  and  too  much  like 
trifling  with  things  sacred  and  momentous,”  a id  solemnly  called  upon 
the  Separating  brethren  to  repent  and  return  to  their  duty,  “ but  all  to 
no  purpose” — for  “ they  continued  their  Separate  meetings  in  private 
houses  conti-ary  to  Gospel  rule  and  the  good  laws  of  the  Colony,  sadly 
affecting  the  jieace  of  tlie  church  and  society.”  In  this  lamentable 
situation,  Mr.  Stiles  and  his  adherents  “ knew  not  what  better  to  do,  than 
to  direct  their  eyes  under  God  to  the  Hon.  Assembly  of  Connecticut,” 
and  after  assuring  it  that  he  had  never  in  one  instance  deprived  the 
brethren  of  any  privilege  allowed  them  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  but 
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liad  taken  great  care  to  preserve  the  original  constitution  of  the  Church, 
adjured  it  to  interfere  “ so  far  as  to  appoint  an  Ecclesiastic  Council  of 
ministers  and  deleijates  to  hear  and  determine  the  dilferences.”  Their 
opponents  also  appeared  before  this  October  session  of  the  Assembly 
with  a petition,  presented  by  Isaac  Johnson,  William  Skinner  and 
David  Holmes,  and  signed  by  seventy-one  members  of  the  society,  in 
which  they  forcibly  detailed  their  grievance  with  Mr.  Stiles  and 
resumption  of  chui’ch  estate  upon  the  basis  of  the  first  covenant,  and 
as  they  were  now  so  large  a society  as  to  bo  well  able  to  maintain  and 
support  the  Gospel  in  two  places — their  rates  amounting  to  nearly  thir- 
teen thousand  pounds — jirayed  for  a distinct,  separate  society. 

This  siiniJe  solution  of  a troublesome  difficulty  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly,  “ which,  taking  into  consideration  their  melancholy,  divided 
state,  was  of  opinion  that  dividing  them  into  two  ecclesiastic  societies 
will  not  tend  to  remove  the  difficulties,  but  will  be  prejudicial  to  both 
civil  and  religious  interests,”  and  recommended  both  parties  “to  agree 
in  calling  a council  of  elders  and  messengers  that  have  not  hitherto 
been  applied  to  by  either.”  The  large  number  of  councils  already  held 
in  Woodstock,  made  it  somewhat  difficult  to  comply  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Assembly,  but  having  surmounted  that  obstacle  its  convention 
was  rendered  useless  by  a technical  point  that  could  not  be  adjusted. 
Mr.  Stiles,  after  securing  his  quota  of  fresh  elders  and  messengers, 
invited  his  opponents  as  “Separating  brethren,”  to  appear  before  them. 
These  brethren,  now  formally  recognized  as  representatives  of  the 
oiiginal  church  of  Woodstock,  \Vould  not  compromise  their  standing 
by  accepting  this  opprobrious  appellation,  and  after  much  quibbling  and 
sparring,  the  council  came  to  naught.  In  the  following  January,  the 
old-covenant  party  agreed  to  unite  in  calling  a council,  “ provided  the 
same  shall  consist  of  Congregational  churches,  such  as  are  settled  upon 
and  regulated  by  Cambridge  Platform — which  constitution  and  no 
other,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  under.”  Mr.  Stiles  in  reply, 
showed : — 

“I.  That  they  called  a council;  invited  the  people  and  made  proposals 
which  were  refused. 

1 1.  AVe  have  repeatedly  offered  to  join  with  you  in  a Congregational  Coun- 
cil and  never  proposed  any  other,  and  are  still  desirous  to  join  with  you  in 
calling  a council  not  hitherto  applied  to  by  either.” 

He ‘further  expressed  “his  unfeigned  sorrow  that  the  wounds  were  not 
healed;  considered  them  visible  Christian  brethren;  as  Christians  have  an 
interest  neither  essentially  separate.  Our  interest  is  to  unite  in  the  love  and 
service  of  Christ  and  each  other.  Many  things  in  the  aspect  of  Providence  at 
this  time  [the  war,  prevailin<r  sickness,  the  death  of  his  own  children  and 
brother  ministers]  unite,  and  as  it  were,  lift  up  their  voices  and  beseech  us  to 
sheath  the  sword  and  prevent  the  bitterness  of  mutual  destruction.  Under  a 
solemn  sense*of  these  weighty  and  interesting  truths,  let  us  determine  that 
nothing  on  either  side  shall  be  lacking  to  effectuate  accommodation.” 

Had  Mr.  Stiles  followed  his  own  precepts,  accommodation  might, 
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perhaps,  have  even  then  been  effected,  but  tliis  very  document  was 
marred  by  disingenuous  (piibbling.  His  o])ponents  had  refused  to  join 
in  the  prescribed  council  because  he  had  ])ersisted  in  calling  them  to  it 
under  a title  wliich  they  (;ould  not  acknowledge,  and  his  councils  of 
Saybrook  Platform  cliui-ches  were  not  Congregational  as  they  under- 
stood the  term.  The  indignant  brethren  accused  Mr.  Stiles  of  a want 
of  honesty  in  his  statements,  and  wished  him  to  define  what  he  meant 
by  Congregationalism.  They  meatit,  “ Congregational  churches  settled 
u))on  Cambridge  Platform  or  such  as  acknowledge  said  Platform  for 
their  rule  without  any  special  regard  to  any  other  rule  of  human  institu- 
tion, though  they  do  not  come  up  to  it  in  every  article — which  consti- 
tution the  Woodstock  church  agreed  to  in  the  first  settlement  till  the 
late  alteration  made  yourselves,  which  we  think  very  unwarrantable  and 
unjustifiably  done  . . . and  we  desire  you  to  understand  that  we 

shall  not  admit  of  any  persons  nor  churches  to  sit  as  a council  on  this 
pi'esent  controversy  but  those  of  our  own  constitution,  and  hope  you 
will  give  over  any  future  thought  that  we  shall  be  brought  to  consent 
to  do  ourselves  so  much  wrong  as  to  comply  with  any  other  proposal.” 

Mr.  Stiles  saw  by  this  reply,  “ That  they  were  fully  determined  not 
to  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly.”  On  the  con- 
trary, declare  the  brethren,  “ We  have  always'  wished  a council  of 
Congregational  churches,  and  desire  you  would  meet  us  at  the  meeting- 
house, March  9,  1757.”  Mr.  Stiles  stated  conditions  such  as  the 
brethren  “had  always  denied  and  could  not  comply  with.”  The 
brethren  insisted  upon  points  which  Mr.  Stiles  would  in  no  measure 
agree  to — especially  with  reference  to  ov^erhauling  the  differences  jnior 
to  the  settlement  of  1752.  Failing  in  all  attempts  even  to  initiate 
negotiation,  both  parties  again  repaired  to  the  Assembly  and  repre- 
sented their  several  hardships.  The  old-covenant  adherents  declared, 
that  they  only  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  above-said  ancient  covenant 
while  the  adverse  party  had  actually  gone  off  therefrom  and  assumed 
another  form  of  discipline  essentially  different,  “the  same  being  obvious 
to  every  inquiring  mind  without  much  labor  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  it,”  and  begged  the  Assembly  “to  consider  the  inconsistency  of  the 
thing  in  its  own  natui'e,  and  the  violence  that  must  be  done  to  our  con- 
sciences, in  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  uniformity  with  a minister 
and  his  adherents  who  have  so  far  departed  from  the  ancient  order,  and 
be  made  to  suffer  for  abiding  in  the  same  after  so  long  an  usage  therein 
in  conformity  with  the  sister  churches  throughout  the  Province  of 
which  we  were  a part  when  first  embodied  in  church  estate,  and  ever 
since  the  changing  government  still  conscientiously  holding  the  same 
form  of  worship.”  Thus  circumstanced,  they  had  confidence  in  the  Act 
allowing  certain  privileges  to  dissenting  churches,  and  as  the  first 
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society  in  Woodstock  was  sufficient  in  numbers  and  abilities  to  compose 
two  societies,  “ ])rayed  and  entreated  to  be  set  off  as  a distinct  society 
both  in  respect  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic  order,  liberty  and  privilege,  or, 
if  you  disapprove  that,  into  two  societies  locally  divided,  though  this 
expedient  might  not  remove  all  the  troubles  your  petitioners  are 
groaning  under.” 

Mr.  Stiles  solemnly  reiterated  his  denial  of  having  in  any  manner 
de})arted  from  the  original  constitution  of  the  church,  and  further 
testified  : — 

“ That  Hie  separating  brethren  continued  their  Separate  meetings  in  a 
private  house,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  Government  and  for  a length  of 
time  have  employed  Mr.  Curtis  for  their  teacher,  whose  praise  in  time  past  has 
been  at  New  London  and  New  Haven,  and  no  less  now  at  Woodstock.  More- 
over, they  publicly  boast  their  resolution  of  speedily  building  a meeting-house 
and  have  already  provided  materials,  and  carried  considerable  quantities  of 
timber  to  the  very  place  where  a meeting-house  is  to  be  erected,  and  is  not  all 
this  a demonstration  of  their  utmost  reluctance  to  any  method  of  procedure  not 
countenanced  and  tear  ranted  by  the  Assembly.  And  though  they  mention  their 
submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Government,  they  almost  compel  us  to 
say  that  it  is  well  known  some  of  their  leaders  and  principal  managers,  since 
their  forced  submission  to  this  Government,  discovered  a like  disaffection  to 
its  ciril  constitution  as  to  the  original  constitution  of  this  church,  and  from 
what  was  openly  spoken  at  Freemen’s  meeting  here  last  month,  we  have  good 
reason  to  conciude,  ‘ it  will  be  no  part  of  their  sorrow  if  next  Thursday 
should  discover  a mournful  demise  of  some  who  deservedly  lill  the  principal 
seats  of  the  Legislature.’  An  impartial  council,  to  examine  all  matters  of 
grievance  that  have  fallen  out  since  our  settlement  in  1752  . . . would 

best  subserve  the  interests  of  religion.” 

Quite  likely,  Mr.  Stiles  with  all  his  tact  and  shrewdness,  somewhat 
over-reaciied  himself  in  these  insinuations  against  the  loyalty  and 
oi’thodoxy  of  his  opponents.  Tlie  Government  of  Connecticut  might 
be  more  disposed  by  them  to  conciliate  a people  so  recently  received 
under  its  jurisdiction,  and  of  whose  “suddenness  and  resolution  of, 
temper  ” it  had  such  abundant  proof ; nor  could  it  scarcely  be  made  to 
believe  tliat  a movement  led  by  such  men  as  Chandler,  Holmes,  Pay- 
son,  IMorse  and  Skinner,  was  nothing  more  than  a mere  Separate  out- 
break. So  serious  seemed  the  difficulty,  that  it  nominated  a number  of 
prominent  ministers — ^the  Keverend  Messrs.  Peter  Reynolds  of  En- 
field, Ashbel  Woodbridge  of  Glastenbury,  Edward  Eells  of  Middle- 
town,  Elnathan  Whitman  of  Hartford,  James  Lockwood  of  Weathers- 
held,  Ereegrace  Leavett  of  Somers,  and  Ebenezer  Gay  of  Suffield,  to 
re])air  to  Woodstock  with  messengers  from  their  several  churches,  as  a 
council  to  hear  the  contending  parties.  The  council  convened,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1757,  and  came  to  this  result  : — 

“ It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Stiles  has  been  guilty  of  imprudence  in  several 
instances,  has  treated  some  of  the  aggrieved  with  too  much  harshness  and 
Severity  both  in  public  and  private,  brethren  not  to  be  justifled  for  with- 
drawing. Mr.  Stiles  guilty  of  no  offence  disqualifying  him  for  the  ministry; 
advises  Mr.  Stiles  to  make  some  retlections  upon  himself  for  his  imprudent 
conduct,  and  endeavor  to  avoid  all  occasion  of  offence  in  future  by  treating  all 
his  people  as  becomes  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  condescension  and 
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respect;  advises  the  aggrieved  brethren  to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
church  again.  If  Joseph  Griggs  will  publicly  own  in  presence  of  this  council 
the  confession  contained  in  the  result  of  a former  council,  the  church  will  take 
oft‘  his  censure  Jtnd  restore  him  to  communion.  Recommend  pastor  and  breth- 
ren to  live  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  forbearance  and  study  things  that  make 
for  peace.  Mr.  Stiles  to  say — ‘ I freely  own  that  in  several  instances  I have 
been  imprudent  in  my  conduct  towards  my  people,  and  have  treated  some  of 
them  with  very  unbecoming  rashness  and  severity,  and  been  wanting  in  the 
exercise  of  that  meekness  and  gentleness  which  becomes  a Gospel  minister, 
which  I desire  may  be  overlooked  and  forgiven,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  and 
endeavor  to  behave  in  a more  unexceptionable  manner  for  time  to  come,  and 
to  give  no  occasion  to  any  to  be  oftended*  with  me.’  But  in  case  this  advice 
does  not  attain  the  desired  end,  as  the  peace  of  a church  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  these  difficulties  have  been  of  long  continuance  and  appear  to  us 
very  great,  after  waiting  three  months  to  see  if  peace  cannot  be  obtained, 
they  would  advise  Mr.  Stiles  to  resign  his  office  among  the  people  as  a means 
to  promote  their  peace  and  edification.  Advise  all  parties  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  may  have  a tendency  to  inflame  the  divisions  or  increase  the 
alienation  and  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote  a happy  union. 

Sept.  27,  1757.” 

This  excellent  advice,  as  might  be  expected,  had  no  influence  what- 
ever, and  was  almost  unheeded.  Mr.  Stiles  did  not  make  the  humble, 
little  confession  prescribed  him,  nor  take  off  Joseph  Griggs’  censure,  nor 
even  read  the  Result  of  the  Council  to  his  congregation  ; nor  did  the 
aggrieved  brethren  make  any  overtures  of  reconciliation.  Only  one 
attempt  was  made  to  elfectuate  accommodation.  Though  the  Council 
did  not  formally  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  rejected  Stiles-covenant, 
they  examined  it  in  private,  and  “ for  peace’s  sake  ” drafted  a substi- 
tute which  they  hoped  might  suit  all  parties,  and  accordingly  near  the 
expiration  of  the  three  months  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the 
committee  “ to  communicate  to  Separates : ” — 

“ Whereas,  in  your  memorial  you  complain  of  our  departing  from  the 
original  constitution  respecting  discipline  as  the  principal  ground  and  reason 
of  your  petition,  and  whereas,  an  ecclesiastic  council  did  publicly  acquit  us — 
notwithstanding,  said  council  were  pleased  to  draft  a covenant  for  us.  There- 
fore we  inform  you  that  we  have  examined  the  same  and  are  willing  to  accept 
it,  on  condition  of  your  returning  to  the  worship  and  communion  of  the 
church,  and  upon  your  return  promise  to  receive  you.  If  you  desire  a con- 
ference., we  are  willing  to  attend  it  at  any  pi^per  time  and  place. 

Abel  Stiles.  Dec.  7,  1757.” 

This  proposition  was  not  even  considered  by  the  old-covenant  party. 
They  were  now  utterly  o[)posed  to  reunion  upon  any  terms  whatsoever, 
and  had  Mr.  Stiles  signified  his  willingness  to  sign  the  Throop  agree- 
ment, or  even  the  Cambridge  Platform  itself,  they  would  scarcely  have 
gone  back  to  him.  It  was  not  a question  of  Platform  but  of  will  and 
sections.  The  South  fought  for  division  and  the  North  for  union,  and 
each  section  was  fully  determined  to  have  its  bwm  way.  A majority  of 
the  church  members  apparently  flxvored  Mr.  Stiles,  but  in  the  society 
parties  were  nearly  balanced.  Three  months  having  passed  without 
the  return  of  peace,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  council  Mr.  Stiles 
was  to  resign  his  ministerial  office,  but  that  was  agreeable  neither  to 
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him  or  his  adherents.  At  a society  meeting,  December  12,  the  Stiles 
party,  “ by  a bare  majority,”  elected  the  committee,  and  proceeded  to 
vote  the  usual  sum  for  his  support.  The  church  adhering  to  him,  also 
voted,  December  17,  “ That  it  would  not  be  for  our  peace  and  edifica- 
tion for  Rev.  Mr.  Stiles  to  be  dismissed,  but  the  contrary.”  A request 
was  immediately  sent  to  the  society  committee  to  warn  a meeting  “that 
the  minds  might  be  known  about  Mr.  Stiles’  dismission,”  at  which,  after 
fair  and  open  debate,  it  was  voted,  “ That  Mr.  Stiles  should  resign,  by 
a majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.”  Flushed  with  this  triumph,  the 
anti-Stiles  party  asked  for  another  meeting  to  reconsider  the  vote  of 
December  12,  and  take  some  care  for  supplying  the  pulpit,  but  the 
committee  refused  to  warn  it,  whereby  public  affairs  were  involved  in 
great  confusion.  In  May,  both  pailies  again  appealed  to  the  Assembly, 
each  giving  its  own  version,  and  declaring,  “ That  not  we,  but  the  other 
parties  are  the  only  cause  that  peace  is  not  restored.”  The  Assembly 
declined  to  remove  Mr.  Stiles,  nullify  the  salary  vote,  or  divide  the 
society,  but  took  no  measure  “ to  vindicate  the  Result  of  Council,  and 
order  the  same  carried  into  effect.”  Thus  left  to  themselves,  the  strife 
waxed  hotter  and  fiercer.  The  anti- Stiles  party,  embracing  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Woodstock  Hill  and  South  Woodstock,  gained  upon 
their  opponents.  Their  conventions  for  public  worship  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  but  a few  steps  from  the  meeting-house,  greatly  disturbed  Mr. 
Stiles  and  his  diminishing  congregation.  At  the  annual  society  meet- 
ing in  December,  it  was  voted,  by  a majority  of  one,  “That  they  would 
not  grant  any  tax  on  said  inhabitants  for  the  payment  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Stiles’  salary.”  At  their  next  meeting  they  went  a step  farther,  and 
voted  to  assess  all  the  estates  for  the  support  of  a minister,  and  in 
spite  of  protest  and  resistance  proceeded  to  collect  it  from  all  the 
inhabitants.  The  belligerents  now  broke  out  into  open  warfare.  The 
Stiles  party  were  in  turn  forced  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their  op- 
ponents. Collectors  levied  taxe^from  the  whole  society,  and  applied  the 
same  to  “ private  use  of  majority.”  Appeals  to  the  County  Court 
were  unsuccessful,  that  body  judging  the  assessments  unlawful,  but  that 
the  Assembly  only  could  give  relief  Again,  in  December,  1759,  the 
society  refused  to  pay  Mr.  Stiles’  salary,  and  granted  a rate  for  society 
expenses.  Gaining  boldness  with  numbers,  it  now  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  meeting-house.  Richard  Flynn  was  chosen  key- 
keeper,  and  Samuel  Chandler  and  Colonel  John  Payson  a committee  to 
wait  upon  Mr.  Flynn,  and  to  desire  Mr.  Cooper  to  deliver  up  the  key 
of  the  meeting-house — and  if  he  refuses,  demand  the  same.  Mr. 
Cooper  refusing  both  request  and  demand,  Zebulon  Dodge  .was 
requested  to  take  off  the  lock,  and  put  on  another,  and  deliver  the  key 
to  Mr.  Pdynn,  the  a})[)ointed  keeper  of  meeting-house.  The  friends  of 
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Mr.  Stiles  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  their  footing, 
obliged,  as  they  now  were,  to  pay  society  rate  and  their  own  church 
expenses.  The  fiercest  bitterness,  rancor  and  enmity  prevailed.  Well 
might  Mr,  Stiles  exclaim,  “ I sojourn  in  Mesheck  and  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Kedar,  . . . my  lot  is  yet  among  the  Amorites,  encompassed 

with  storms,  and  the  Zanzummins,  whose  arms  appear  to  be  that  of 
pricks  in  my  eyes  and  thorns  in  my  side.  Nothing  saves  me  from  ruin 
but  the  horrid,  iniquitous  measures  taken  to  destroy  me.”  Yet,  not- 
withstanding “ the  scourge  of  malignant  tongues,”  Mr.  Stiles  had  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  leave  his  people,  for  in  general  they  appeared 
frientlly,  and  the  better  sort  resolutely  attached  to  him  ” — but  unflinch- 
ingly maintained  his  ground,  even  when  meeting-house  and  pulpit  were 
invaded.  At  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  society  of 
Woodstock,  February  4,  1760,  it  was  voted  : — 

“ I.  That  the  society  meet  in  the  meeting-house  in  said  society  on  Lord’s 
day  for  public  worship  for  the  future. 

II.  That  there  be  a committee  chosen  to  supply  the  pulpit,  till  farther  orders, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Stiles. 

III.  That  Mr.  Samuel  Chandler  be  a committee  to  supply  the  pulpit  with 
some  suitable  person  to  preach,  and  that  the  clerk  serve  Mr.  Stiles  with  a 
copy  of  the  transactions  of  this  society,  that  he  may  know  the  miuds  of  the 
society,  and  so  not  presume  to  go  into  the  desk  on  Lord’s  day  to  disturb  the 
society  in  the  public  worship  as  he  has  heretofore  done.” 

This  act  of  ejection  was  forcibly  carried  out.  In  the  face  of  this 
injunction,  Mr.  Stiles  did  presume  to  go  . into  the  desk,  already  ap- 
propriated by  the  society’s  minister,  and  tradition  reports  a disgraceful 
collision — angry  belligerents  attempting  to  haul  the  rival  ministers 
from  the  pulpit ; a free  fight  raging  through  the  contested  meeting- 
house ; the  women  joining  in  the  fray,  exchanging  cufis,  pulling  off 
caps  and  bonnets,  till  the  Stiles  party,  overcome  by  numbers,  were 
forced  to  yield  possession.  This  rencontre  cleared  the  air  and  vir- 
tually ended  the  controversy.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Stiles  at  length 
saw  the  folly  of  coercion,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
majority.  In  response  to  a petition  asking  for  the  annulment  of 
rates,  the  .Assembly  oi’dered  all  farther  proceeding  suspended,  and 
appointed  William  Pitkin,  Jabez  Hamlin  and  William  Wolcot  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  accommodate  and  make  a settlement.  The 
committee  met  July  10,  and  fully  heard  the  matters  of  difference. 
No  prospect  appeared  that  the  whole  society  would  be  united  in, 
or  content  with  the  |)resent  minister,  but  on  the  contrary,  both 
parties  w'ere  wdlling  to  facilitate  division.  Under  any  circumstances, 
this  division  could  be  deferred  but  a few  years,  and  the  committee 
judged  it  expedient  to  effect  it  at  once,  and  arranged  the  following 
terms  : — 

“ 1.  All  that  part  of  first  society  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west  line 
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dividing  between  the  north  and  south  proprietors,  shall  be  a distinct  ecclesias- 
tic society  to  maintain  and  support  the  Kev.  Mr.  Stiles  during  his  continuing 
their  minister.  Inhabitants  of  north  part  pay  to  Mr.  Stiles  such  of  his  salary 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  yearly  service,  until  the  said  north  part 
shall  be  constituted  a society,  and  then  the  inhabitants  shall  pay  their  tax  to 
such  societ;^  to  which  they  belong,  yet  any  such  person  to  have  liberty  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  other  society  that  the}^  shall  not  be  accounted  dis- 
orderly therein. 

2.  That  out  of  the  money  already  granted  by  tirst  society  Mr.  Stiles  be 
paid  his  last  year’s  salary. 

3.  As  to  meeting-house  now  standing  in  first  society — said  first  society, 
south  part,  shall  pay  and  refund  to  north  part  after  constituted  a societ}^  a 
hundred  pounds  as  their  part  and  proportion  of  the  meeting-house,  viz.,  fifty 
pounds  when  north  society  shall  have  their  meeting-house  raised,  and  fifty 
more  when  meeting-house  is  covered  and  inclosed. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  Gen.  Assembly  shall  constitute  north  part  a society,  the 
meeting-house  shall  be  relinquished  by  north  society  to  south,  so  that  neither 
north  part  nor  their  minister  shall  have  any  further  right  or  calling  therein. 

5.  All  the  utensils  belonging  to  church  and  communion  table  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  societies. 

The  subscriber,  present  pastor  of  said  first  church  in  Woodstock,  hereby 
manifest  my  free  consent  to  the  division  of  said  society  on  terms  above 
expressed,  but  yet  would  not  be  understood  to  have  the  former  covenant 
between  me  and  society  any  way  altered  or  vacated  until  such  division  be 
accomplished.  Abel  Stiles. 

We,  the  subscribers,  appointed  by  first  society,  having  considered  the  im- 
possibility of  having  matters  of  difierence  settled  while  we  remain  in  our  pres- 
ent situation,  in  order  to  have  peace  restored,  and  mutual  love  and  friendship 
for  the  future  subsist  amongst  us,  come  into  the  foregoing  agreement. 

Isaac  Johnson. 

Parker  Morse. 

John  May. 

John  Morse. 

Nathaniel  Child. 

Woodstock^  July  20,  17G0.  Elisha  Child.” 

The  report  of  the  coiiiinittee  was  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  the 
north  society  of  Woodstock  duly  set  off  and  incorporated  in  the 
following  October,  and  after  so  many  years  of  strife  the  difficulties 
were  adjusted.  Apparently  the  settlement  was  as  equitable  as  could 
have  been  devised.  The  north  part  had  the  minister  and  the  south  part 
the  meeting-house  ; the  north  took  the  church  ; the  south  the  society 
records,  and  both  retained  the  title  of  the  First  Church  of  Woodstock. 


III. 

ABINGTON  SOCIETY.  CONTEST  WITH  POMFKET.  CHURCH 
ORGANIZATION. 

"pOlMFltET,  thougli  happily  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  Separation, 
did  not  escnpe  church  and  society  division  during  this  stormy 
period.  The  unwelcome  Mortlake  was  appended  on  the  south,  while 
the  \vestern  section  which  she  so  valued  was  cut  off*.  The  growth  of 
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this  section  in  numbers  and  wealth  made  this  division  needful.  Old 
families  had  multi])lied  and  new  ones  come  in.  The  one  meeting-house 
of  Pomfret  had  become  too  small  for  the  large  congregation,  and  the 
western  inhabitants,  after  weary  miles  of  travel,  could  not  find  com- 
fortable seats  in  which  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  dispensed  to  them. 
This  difficulty  was  generally  discussed  in  1748,'  and  many  modes  of 
relief  suggested.  During  the  winter,  a number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
southwest  were  allowed  to  hire  preaching  for  themselves.  February  6, 
1749,  the  society  held  its  first  public  meeting  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  church-goers.  Very  great 
difference  of  opinion  was  manifested.  The  western  inhabitants  gener- 
ally favored  incorporation  as  a distinct  society  ; the  eastern  op})osed 
them,  but  were  factious  and  divided  among  themselves.  Deacon 
Holbrook,  in  particular,  declared  in  the  strongest  manner  against  divi- 
sion, and  dismally  prognosticated  “ that  every  one  would  have  to  pay 
for  building  two  meeting-houses ; property  would  be  sunk  two 
hundred  pounds  out  of  a thousand,  and  instead  of  the  best  of 
preaching  which  they  then  enjoyed,  they  should  have  nothing  but  a 
parcel  of  New  Light  stuff,  while,  if  they  would  all  join  in  supporting 
one  Another  in  their  present  rights  and  privileges,  the  gates  of  Hell 
should  not  prevail  against  them.”  After  earnest  and  warm  discussion 
it  was  put  to  vote  : — 

“ 1.  Whether  we  would  build  a house  for  public  worship  for  the  use  of  the 
society  in  the  centre  of  the  land  contained  in  the  society?  No. 

2.  Whether  we  would  build  within  two  rods  of  the  place  whereon  the  present 
meeting-house  stands  ? No. 

3.  Whether  we  would  build  two  meeting-houses  in  the  society  for  the 
society’s  use,  still  remaining  one  entire  society?  No. 

4.  Whether  we  would  divide  and  become  two  distinct  societies?  No.” 

Unable  to  agree  upon  anyth ii^,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again 
March  20;  Captain  Leicester  Grosvenor  served  as  moderator,  and  the 
following  questions  were  considered  : — 

“ 1.  Whether  we  would  divide  and  become  two  distinct  societies  according 
to  the  military-line?  No. 

2.  Whether  we  would  divide  into  two  distinct  societies  beginning  south  at 
the  north  line  of  Mortlake  society  and  running  north  between  the  Purchase 
land  and  lands  of  Captain  Malboneto  Blackwell’s  Brook,  thence  to  Mashamo- 
quet  Brook  and  by  said  brook  till  it  comes  to  a highway  between  Deacon 
Philemon  Chandler  and  Eb.  Hide,  and  thence  north  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
Mr.  John  Sessions,  Hamlet  Town,  and  thence  due  west  to  Ashford  line?  No. 

3.  Whether  we  would  divide  into  two  societies  by  the  above  line  to  the 
highway'betweeu  Chandler’s  and  Hide’s,  thence  by  Mashamoquet  to  Morey’s 
lands?  No. 

4.  Whether,  there  being  a division  of  sentiments  in  the  society  with  respect 
to  its  remaining  one  or  becoming  more  societies,  the  society  will  be  deter- 
mined in  that  matter  by  a committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gen.  Assembly? 
No. 

5.  Whether  we  will  enlarge  and  repair  our  present  meeting-house  ? No. 

6.  Whether  the  society  judge  it  necessary  to  erect  a new  meeting-house  for 
the  whole  society  ? No. 
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7.  AVliether  the  society  would  build  a new  meeting-house  on  the  place  where 
present  meeting-house  stands?  No. 

8.  Whether  the  society  will  build  a new  meeting-house  on  the  most  com- 
modious part  of  the  place  of  Parade  near  the  present  meeting-house?  No. 

9.  Whether  the  society  will  build  a meeting-house  for  the  whole  society  on 
the  most  convenient  place  on  the  highway  between  Nathaniel  Sessions  and 
Dea.  Sam’l  Sumner?  No.” 


So  adverse  and  nnaccomiiiodating  was  the  temper  of  this  meeting 
that  even  the  customary  convenient  privilege  of  “ allowing  swine 
belonging  to  the  society”  to  run  at  large,  “being  well-ringed  and 
yoked  according  to  law,”  was  peremptorily  denied.  Unable  to  agree 
upon  a single  point,  they  adjourned.  April  13,  they  again  refused  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  western  inhabitants  were  meantime  preparing  to  lay  their  case 
before  that  body.  United  by  peril,  the  society  now  voted,  April  25, 
“ That  the  whole  society  should  be  measured  and  a centre  determined 
by  a north  and  south,  east  and  west  line.”  One  affirmative  led  to 
another,  and  swine  were  now  allowed  their  ancient  privileges.  Con- 
cession came  too  late  to  stop  the  tide  of  secession.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  a committee  from  the  western 
inhabitants  of  Pomfret  appeared  before  it,  sliowing : — 


“ That  some  of  them  are  six;  some  five;  thirty  of  us,  four;  some  more, 
three,  and  others  two  miles  from  the  place  of  worship.  Have  questioned  the 
first  society  to  find  some  way  to  help  us,  and  trial  hath  been  made  to  make  a 
line  to  set  us  ott’  to  be  a society  by  ourselves.  Meetiug-house  abundantly  too 
small ; trial  hath  been  made  to  build  a new  one,  and  when  that  failed,  to  add 
to  the  first,  and  again  to  build  a new  one — all  of  which  have  tailed,  and  we  are 
still  under  our  burden  of  traveling,  and  in  great  and  distressing  difficulty  in 
respect  to  the  smallness  of  our  meetiug-house,  and  can’t  agree  upon  a method 
to  help  ourselves,  and  pray  the  Assembly  to  divide  us  in  two  societies, 
beginning  where  Mashamoquet  Brook  meets  northwest  corner  of  Mortiake. 


Benjamin  Stephens. 
Ephraim  Ingalls. 
William  Preston. 
David  Stowed. 
Joseph  Philips. 
Thomas  Grow,  Juii. 
Solomon  Sharpe. 
Joseph  Craft. 
Edward  Paine. 
Joseph  Ingalls. 


Samuel  Craft. 
John  Ward. 
Obadiah  Lyon. 
William  Wedge.* 
Jonathan  Jwon. 
John  Ingalls. 
Janies  Ingalls. 
Ilichard  Peabody. 
Albert  Peabody. 
John  Sharpe. 


Ebenezer  Goodell. 
Edward  Goodell. 
Nathan  Abbott. 
Nathan  Griggs. 
William  Abbot. 
Beechem  Goodell. 
Zechariah  Goodell. 
Binaldo  Borden. 

Dan.  Holt. 

April  1,  1749. 


James  Ingalls  appeared  as  agent  for  the  petitioners  ; Ebenezer  Hol- 
brook, for  the  society.  William  Pitkin,  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  John 
Crary  were  appointed  a committee  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
town  and  pleas  of  the  agents,  and  promptly  reported  in  favor  of 
division — whereupon  the  Assembly  thus  enacted  : — 


“ Hautfohi),  May  2,  1749. 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly,  that  an  ecclesiastical  society  be,  and  is  hereby 
erected  in  the  west  part  of  said  township,  and  that  the  bounds  thereof  be  as 
follows : bounded  north  on  Woodstock,  westerly  on  the  line  between  said 
Pomfret  and  Ashford,  and  southerly  and  westerly  on  the  line  dividing  between 
said  town  of  Pomfrgt  and  Windham,  so  far  south  as  to  the  parish  already 
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made  partly  out  of  said  Pomfret,  and  partly  out  of  Canterbury  and  partly 
out  of  Mortlake ; thence  by  said  parish  eastwardly  to  Mortlake  west  side, 
thence  by  Mortlake  to  the  southwesterly  corner  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams’ 
fiirm — saving;  also  all  the  lands  and  persons  that  are  west  of  said  Mortlake 
to  said  parish,  that  hath  been  made  as  aforesaid,  that  are  already  granted 
to  said  parish;  and  from  said  Williams,  his  said  corner,  the  line  to  run 
northerly  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Jonathan  Dresser’s  land,  from  thence 
to  run  between  J.  Dresser’s  land  and  the  land  of  Benjamin  Allen  to  Masha- 
moquet  Brook,  from  thence  to  run  northerly  so  as  to  include  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  Jun.,  on  the  west;  from  thence  to  run 
northwesterly  until  it  comes  to  the  road  which  crosses  the  Mill  Brook 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  rods  distance,  as  the  road  runs  easterly  from 
said  brook ; from  thence  to  run  north  nine  degrees  easterly,  to  Woodstock 
line — including  those  families  that  live  within  said  town  of  Pomfret  which 
were  heretofore  allowed  by  Act  of  Assembly  to  take  parish  privileges  in  the 
second  society  of  Windham — and  that  the  limits  aforesaid  be  the  limits  of  one 
ecclesiastic  society,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  other  ecclesi- 
astic societies  in  this  Colony.  And  that  the  said  parish  be  called  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Abington.  And  be  it  further  resolved  by  the  Assembly  that 
there  be,  and  hereby  is,  annexed  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  town  of 
Pomfret,  the  northerly  part  of  that  tract  of  land  called  Mortlake  (which  is  not 
included  in  said  parish  made  partly  out  of  Canterbury,  Pomfret  and  Mortlake) 
and  that  the  said  easterly  part  of  said  town  of  Pomfret,  with  the  said  north- 
erly part  of  said  Mortlake,  be,  and  remains  to  be.  the  first  ecclesiastical 
society  in  said  Pomfret,  with  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other  ecclesiastic 
societies  in  this  Colony.” 

The  assigned  limits,  though  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  the  peti- 
tioners, gave  great  offence  to  the  other  parties  interested,  viz.,  the 
principal  owner  of  Mortlake,  the  transferred  Canadians,  and  more  than 
all,  the  old  society  of  Pomfret ; but  undisturbed  by  menacing  murmurs, 
the  new  society  hastened  to  avail  itself  of  its  privileges.  The  terri- 
tory assigned  was  more  liberal  than  had  been  expected.  Ebenezer 
Holbrook,  Daniel  Trowbridge,  David  Chandler,  Caleb  Grosvenor, 
Alexander  Sessions,  William  Osgood,  Ebenezer,  Eleazer  and  Phineas 
Stoddard,  though  not  among  the  petitioners,  were  included  within  the 
society  limits.  The  Stoddards  had  apparently  taken  possession  of 
part  of  the  Stoddard  tract.  William  Osgood  of  Andover  had  purchased 
land  of  Joseph  Bowman  and  Benjamin  Ingalls  in  1747,  and  settled 
south  of  the  Mashamoquet.  Abington  thus  numbered  about  fifty 
families.  The  inhabitants  met  June  19,  1749,  at  the  house  of  James 
Ingalls,  “ to  form  themselves  into  a society.”  Captain  Joseph  Craft 
was  chosen  moderator ; Edward  Goodell,  collector.  It  was  voted, 
“ To  accept  of  the  house  of  James  Ingalls  to  have  ])reaching  in  ; ” also, 
“That  the  committee  shall  provide  a good  minister.”  The  committee 
elected  was  Captain  James  Craft,  Alexander  Sessions,  and  Richard 
Peabody.  James  Ingalls  was  chosen  clerk.  As  the  Assembly  had 
now  deputed  the  duty  of  selecting  sites  for  meeting-houses  to  the 
Courts  of  the  several  counties,  it  was  voted,  “ That  a committee  come 
from  the  County  Court  to  fix  the  place  in  the  society,  to  build  a meet- 
ing-house, or  for  public  worship.”  At  the  second  meeting,  September 
13,  many  matters  were  arranged.  It  was  put  to  vote,  whether  they 
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would  grant  one  shilling  on  the  pound  to  defray  the  charges  of  the 
society,  and  it  was  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Also,  whether  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  build  a house  for  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative,  there  being  thirty-eight  in.  the  affirma- 
tive and  nine  in  the  negative.  Lieutenant  John  Ingalls,  Richard 
Goodell  and  William  Osgood  were  chosen  a committee  to  provide 
materials  to  build  the  house.  Voted,  “That  our  society  meetings  for 
the  future  shall  be  warned  by  posting  up  notifications  at  the  house  of 
James  Ingalls,  at  Josiah  Wheeler’s  and  at  Esq.  Holbrook’s  mill.  That 
William  Osgood  apply  to  the  County  Court  for  a committee  to  fix  a 
spot  for  the  meeting-house  to  stand  on.  That  there  shall  be  nothing 
done  in  our  society  meeting  but  what  is  inserted  in  the  warning.  That 
the  society  committee  shall  provide  a minister  to  preach  the  Gospel 
among  us.” 

At  the  next  meeting,  affairs  were  less  promising.  Pomfret  had 
appealed  with  her  grievances  to  the  General  Court,  and  it  Avas  possible 
that  their  privileges  might  be  curtailed,  if  not  wholly  taken  from  them. 
It  was  therefore  voted,  “ Not  to  give  the  committee  instructions  about 
procuring  materials  for  building  a meeting-house.”  Deacon  Ebenezer 
Holbrook  was  appointed  agent  for  Abington  society,  with  liberty  to 
employ  Major  Fowler  to  assist  him  in  answering  the  memorial  of 
Nath.  Johnson  and  others. ' This  memorial,  signed  also  by  Thomas 
Cotton,  Nath,  and  Amasa  Sessions,  Samuel  Warner,  Philemon  Chandler, 
Joshua  Sabin,  Joseph  Philips,  Samuel  Sumner,  Jonathan  Dresser, 
Benjamin  Griffin,  Zachary  Waldo,  Benjamin  Sawyer,  and  many  other 
first  settlers  of  Pomfret,  reflected  very  severely  upon  Deacon  Hol- 
brook, the  previous  agent  of  the  first  society,  who,  after  strongly 
opposing  division — when  sent  to  the  Assembly  to  negotiate,  “ found 
the  duty  of  condescension  very  consistent  with  his  own  interest,  and 
came  into  such  free  and  generous  measures  and  concessions  as  induced 
said  Assembly,  without  any  previous  view  or  report  of  a committee,  to 
set  off  said  memorialists  with  limits  larger  and  more  extensive  than 
they  seemed  ever  before  to  have  thought  of,  and  formed  a new  society 
called  Abington,  and  in  com})ensation  for  such  curtailing  had  annexed 
a quantity  of  almost  waste  and  refuse  land  in  the  town  of  Mortlake.” 
Tliis  resolution  was  very  grievous  in  divers  respects  to  the  first  society, 
and  also  to  some  within  the  limits  of  Abington,  who  found  themselves 
“ disjoined  by  a very  long,  rough  and  almost  impassable  way  from  the 
most  expected  place  of  public  worship  ” in  the  new  society — “ being 
also  by  a much  shorter  and  better  one  able  to  meet  in  worship  with  the 
first  society.”  As  for  Mortlake,  in  regard  to  what  it  had  already  cost,  as 
well  as  the  ills  most  probably  consequential  to  its  annexing,  Avhich 
would  be  very  great — the  seeming  gift  would  be  found  a heavy  loss. 
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The  memorialists  declared,  finally,  that  they  had  never  been  truly 
represented,  and  prayed  the  Assembly  “ to  reduce  and  confine  ” the 
obtrusive  })arish. 

The  Assembly,  reluctant  to  change  bounds,  and  evidently  favorably 
disposed  to  the  younger  society,  deferred  consideration  of  this  memo- 
rial. Encouraged  by  this  delay,  Abington  resumed  attempts  at  settle- 
ment. At  a society-meeting,  December  6,  it  was  voted  : — 

“ 1.  To  have  three  months  schooling  in  the  school-house  the  present 
winter. 

2.  To  build  a meeting-house  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Pomfret. 

3.  The  meeting-house  to  be  studded. 

4.  If  any  person  or  persons  in  said  society  will  work  on  meeting-house  or 
provide  stifft’  as  cheap  as  any  other,  he  or  they  shall  have  the  advantage. 

5.  It  was  put  to  vote,  whether  they  inclined  to  hear  any  other  gentleman 
that  hath  not  yet  preached  with  us,  and  it  passed  in  the  negative.” 

A committee  having  selected  an  acceptable  meeting-house  site,  John 
Ingalls  was  chosen  agent  “ to  move  the  Court  to  establish  the  doings 
of  the  committee  who  were  ai)))ointed  by  the  Court  to  view  the  society 
and  fix  a spot  to  build  a meeting-house  on.”  Apparently  no  minister 
was  engaged  for  the  winter,  as  a rate  was  granted  to  pay  the  school- 
master and  other  necessary  ex])enses  ; but  none  for  preaching.  Services 
were  probably  held  in  James  Ingalls’  house,  a little  south  of  the  present 
Abington  Village.  In  April,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a school -dame  three 
months,  but  not  to  appoint  an  agent,  grant  money  for  preaching,  or 
settle  the  line  between  the  south  society.  Later,  James  Ingalls  was 
sent  to  the  Assembly  to  oppose  memorialists.  A new  “ committee- 
man was  chosen  in  place  of  Alexander  Sessions,  gone  to  sea.” 

Upon  considering  the  memorial  of  Pomfret’s  first  society.  May,  1750, 
Luke  Perkins,  Jed.  Chapman  and  Humphrey  Avery  were  appointed  to 
repair  to  Pomfret,  view  and  report.  These  gentlemen  met  at  the  inn 
of  Benjamin  Sabin  in  August,  heard  the  different  statements,  and 
reported  in  favor  of  maintaining  Abington  Society,  but  changing  the 
bounds — “ the  line  to  begin  where  Mashamoquet  Brook  meets  Black- 
well’s ; from  thence  three  and  a half  miles  in  a direct  line  to  [towards] 
northwest  corner  of  said  Pomfret ; ” thence  due  north  to  the  south  line 
of  Woodstock.  By  this  change,  a large  slice  would  be  cut  off  from 
Abington  on  the  north  and  a small  strip  added  on  the  south.  The 
exclusion  of  Mortlake  from  Pomfret  society  was  also  recommended. 
This  attempted  amendment,  as  usual,  pleased  no  one.  A large  num- 
ber of  .residents  in  both  parishes  indignantly  represented  “That  the 
committee,  not  fully  knowing  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants,  have 
drawn  such  a line  as  in  no  measure  suits  either  })arty,  and  will  have  the 
most  natural  tendency  to  make  a lasting  quarrel  in  both  parishes.” 
Ebenezer  Holbrook  even  went  so  far  as  to  pray  to  be  made  one  society 
again.  Eight  residents  of  Mortlake  also  protested  most  earnestly 
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against  Perkins’  report,  as  they  desired  not  to  be  excluded  from  ecclesi- 
astic privileges.  Godfrey  Malbone,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  his 
objections  to  annexation  to  the  north  society  of  Pomfret  upon  any 
terms,  as  it  laid  his  interest  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  connected 
with  two  societies.  Benjamin  Chaplin  and  other  residents  of  the  south- 
west corner  of  Pomfret  also  stated  their  grievances,  “ That,  whereas, 
by  the  pi’ovidence  of  God,  they  were  settled  very  remote  fi-om  the 
centres  of  Abington  and  Mortlake  societies,  and  were  obliged  to  travel 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  other  public  days, 
but  were  within  one  or  two  miles  from  the  meeting-house  in  Canada 
Parish,  and  had  been  annexed  thereto  formerly  as  to  i)arish  privileges, 
but  had  now  been  transferred  to  Abington,  which  was  very  inconveni- 
ent and  burdensome,  and  therefore  begged  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
Canada  by  a line  drawn,  or  any  way.”  The  Assembly,  perplexed  by 
these  conflicting  remonstrances,  i-ejected  Perkins’  report,  and  deferred 
final  decision. 

Still  sanguine  of  ultimate  success,  Abington  proceeded  to  appoint  a 
committee  “to  ])rovide  a minister  and  house  for  worship.”  The 
minister  provided  was  Mr.  Daniel  Welch,  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
church  in  North  Mansfield.  January  14,  1751,  John  and  James 
Ingalls,  William  Osgood,  Daniel  Trowbridge  and  Edward  Paine  were 
chosen  a committee  “ for  setting  up,  building  and  finishing  a meeting- 
house— forty-eight  feet  by  thirty-nine.”  Twenty  pounds,  old  tenor, 
were  allowed  to  Zechariah  Goodell  for  one  half-acre  of  land  for  building- 
site,  and  a rate  was  ordered  to  pay  the  minister  and  school -master.  In 
the  spring,  renewed  attempts  were  made  to  effect  a settlement  of 
boundary.  Osgood  and  Craft  had  been  previously  empowered  to  view 
the  line  between  Mortlake  and  Abington,  and  now  a committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  with  one  chosen  by  Mortlake  and  agree  upon  the 
divisional  line  between  these  parishes.  The  first  society  now  aroused 
herself  for  a final  effort  to  regain  the  whole  or  part  of  her  territory. 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  Leicester  Grosvenor,  William  Sharpe  and  other  old 
settlers,  again  appeared  before  the  Assembly  in  May,  averring : — 

“ That  the  first  division  "ranted  by  Assembly  was  unjust;  that  the  second, 
bj'  Perkins,  would  have  accommodated  and  quieted  all  parties  now  remainiii" 
in  confusion,  but  report  objected  a.uainst  because  committee  had  not  reported 
with  the  care  and  impartiality  which  was  their  duty,  and  begged  for  its  recon- 
sideration.” 

‘Against  which,  si.vty-six  inhabitants  of  Abington  and  seven  of^Mort- 
lake,  thus  remonstrated  : — 

“That  in  May,  IMD,  Pomfret  was  divided  into  two  societies,  since  which 
sundry  persons  in  first  society  have  shown  uneasiness  from  time  to  time,  and 
have  now  presented  a memorial,  whereupon  we  would  say  : That  we  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  bounds,  though  they  are  small,  and  must  undergo  mauy 
hardships  to  build  a meeting-house  and  maintain  the  Gospel,  and  have  pur- 
posed to  have  a meeting-house  spot  fixed  according  to  law  and  have  proceeded 
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to  build  so  fill’  that  said  house  will  be  raised  immediately,  and  things  at  present 
look  more  smiling,  but  if  your  memorialists’ petition  be  accepted  [viz.,  Per- 
kins’ division  line  be  conflrmed]  it  will  take  otf  six  of  our  able  inhabitants 
and  alter  the  form  of  said  society  so  that  its  meeting-house  will  in  no  measure 
accommodate  the  inhabitants,  and  the  society  will  be  diminished  and  inevita- 
bly broke  to  pieces,  so  that  they  shall  never  have  the  Gospel  settled  among 
them  uor  be  able  to  support  the  same.  And  the  Mortlake  people  say  that  they 
were  made  part  of  Pomfret  first  society  with  powers  and  privileges  equal  to 
others, hind  had  the  privilege  of  the  worship  of  God,  but  if  the  report  of  com- 
mittee be  accepted,  they  will  belong  to  no  ecclesiastic  society  nor  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  worship  in  any  safety  in  this  Government  without  in- 
truding on  the  rights  of  others,  and  are  willing  to  do  their  proportion  in  main- 
taining public  worship  and  schools,  and  those  subscribers  in  Pomfret — not 
Mortlake  and  Abington — would  show  that  the  first  society  in  Pomfret  is  well 
situate  and  considerable  comfortable  as  to  bounds,  and  although  some  inhabit- 
ants in  the  north  are  uneasy,  yet  to  make  an  alteration  would  almost  or  quite 
break  up  Abington,  and  grieve  the  inhabitants  of  North  Mortlake  and  deny 
them  the  common  privilege  of  Christian  people,  and  will  grieve,  hurt  and 
make  uneasy  three  persons  in  Pomfret  for  one  now  discontented,  aiul  pray  you 
to  reject  memorial.  April  30,  1751.” 

This  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  line  between  the  parishes  allowed 
to  remain  as  stated.  A tax  of  font*  shillings  an  acre  for  four  years  was 
also  allowed  to  the  new  society.  Havdng  thus  triumphantly  surmounted 
so  many  threatening  evils  and  secured  confirmation  of  satisfactory 
bounds,  Abington  was  able  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  all  her 
labors  and  endeavors — finish  lier  meeting-house  and  settle  a minis- 
ter. In  the  summer  of  1751,  the  meeting-house  was  raised  and 
covei’ed,  and  though  still  very  incomplete,  made  ready  for  occupation. 
A three-months’  school  was  ordered  at  Solomon  Howe’s  in  the  south, 
and  another  at  John  Sharpe’s  in  the  north  of  the  society.  Mr.  .Jabez 
Whitmore  preached  through  tlie  winter,  and  made  himself  so  accepta- 
ble to  the  people  that  after  solemn  fasting  and  prayer,  with  advice  of 
the  neighboring  ministers  he  was  invited  to  settle,  April  23,  1752. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  the  society  next  secured  the  services  of  jMr. 
David  Ri]Jey  of  Windham,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  recently 
licensed  by  Windham  Association,  and  on  December  24,  gave  him  a 
formal  call  to  the  pastorate  ; voting — 

“ To  pay  liiiii  twelve  liuiiclred  pounds  in  bills  of  public  credit,  old  tenor,  of 
this  or  the  neighboring  Goveninients ; to  be  paid  in  two  years,  six  hundred 
pounds  in  a year;  the  time  of  payment  to  begin  when  Mr.  Ripley  is  ordained. 
This  for  his  settlement;  and  for  salary,  to  pay  live  hundred  pounds  a year  and 
after  two  years  to  rise  gradually  as  we  advance  on  the  common  list  till  it  rises 
to  six  hundred  pounds,  and  then,  that  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  be  paid 
annually.  . . . The  money  for  the  salary  to  be  made  equal  to  wheat  at 

forty  shillings,  rye  at  thirty  shillings,  Indian  corn  at  twenty  shillings  and  oats 
at  ten  shillings  a bushel;  and  pork  at  two  shillings  and  beef  at  sixteen-pence 
a pound.” 

Mr.  Ripley  signifying  his  acceptance  of  these  terms,  it  was  voted, 
“ That  tlie  committee  of  the  society  wait  on  Rev.  Ebenezer  Williams, 
and  take  his  advice  as  to  our  keeping  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  pre- 
vious to  ordination.”  The  subsequent  proceedings  are  best  described  in 
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the  “ Book  for  church  records  given  to  tlie  church  at  Abington  by  their 
unworthy  pastor,  David  Kipley  : — 

After  tliat  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  the  society  of  Abington  had  for  some  con- 
siderable time  publicly  endeavored  to  settle  themselves  in  a Gospel  state,  they 
at  length,  by  the  permission  and  government  of  Divine  Providence,  having  a 
prospect  of  settlement;  those  of  them  who  belonged  to  the  first  church  of 
Pomfret,  which  was  by  far  the  greater  part,  applied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Williams  and  to  the  brethren  of  the  church,  January  23,  1753,  to  be  dismissed 
from  their  relation  to  that  church  that  so  they  might  be  embodied  in  church 
state  in  their  own  societ.y;  who  were  accordingly  on  the  28th  day  of  the  same 
month  of  Jan.,  in  compliance  with  their  desire,  regularly  dismissed  from  their 
relation  to  that  church  by  the  Rev.  pastor  with  conference  of  the  brethren; 
and  on  the  31st  day  of  the  same  month,  it  being  a fiist  appointed  to  ask  the 
direction  and  guidance  of  God  in  the  momentous  concern  of  settling  a pastor ; 
for  the  examination  of  David  Ripley,  their  then  pastor-elect,  and  for  the  em- 
bodying of  the  dismissed  above  mentioned — for  which  reasons  and  upon 
which  account,  the  eastern  committee  of  Windham  Association  was  applied 
to;  of  which,  upon  said  application,  came  Rev.  Ebenezer  AVilliams  of  Pom- 
fret; Rev.  Marston  Cabot  of  Thompson;  Rev.  Abel  Stiles  of  AYoodstock ; 
Rev.  Samuel  Mosely  of  Hampton ; Rev.  Ephraim  Avery  of  Brooklyn  ; Rev. 
James  Cogswell  of  Canterbury:  by  whom  the  business  of  the  day  was 
solemnly  and  decently,  suitable  to  its  design  and  intention,  carried  on;  after 
which,  the  dismissed  having  subscribed  the  subsequent  covenant  or  agreement 

were,  before  the  above-mentioned  committee  and  many  others, 

spectators  from  the  neighboring  societies,  declared  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  AA’'il- 
liams  to  be  a regular  church  of  Christ,  and  they  should  be  so  looked  upon  and 
treated  by  the  neighboring  churches.” 

Thirty-four  males  and  twenty-nine  females  subscribed  the  covenant, 
and  were  recognized  as  the  church  in  Abington.  A day  was  speedily 
appointed  for  the  ordination  of  the  minister.  A committee  of  the 
church  sent  letters  missive  to  the  first  and  second  churches  of  Pomfret ; 
the  second  and  third  churches  of  Windham  ; the  first  of  Woodstock, 
second  of  Killingly,  and  the  church  of  Canterbury,  desiring  their 
presence  and  assistance.  The  society  provided,  “ That  the  ministers 
and  messengers  and  other  gentlemen  of  a liberal  education,  with  Mr. 
Ripley’s  friends  and  relations,  should  be  entertained  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Osgood.”  The  ordination  services  were  “ decently  and 
solemnly  carried  on,”  February  21,  1753 — Mr.  Devotion  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Ki})ley’s  early  pastor,  preaching  the  sermon.  March  14,  the  church 
chose  as  suitable  persons  to  serve  as  deacons,  Samuel  Craft  and  Samuel 
Ruggles — and  thus  religious  worship  and  ordinances  were  at  length 
established. 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  complete  the  meetingdiouse.  A body  of 
seats  had  been  built,  but  pews  were  lacking.  In  May,  1753,  it  was 
voted,  “To  grant  the  pew  room ; the  highest  on  the  list  to  have  the 
first  choice  and  so  dowiuvard  ; no  man  to  dispose  of  his  pew  only  with 
the  farm  by  which  he  draws  it.”  Laml^  it  will  be  seen,  was  then  kinr/ 
in  Abington.  Caleb  Grosvenor  had  the  honor  to  ])ay  the  heaviest  rate, 
and  draw  the  first  pew  spot.  JNIr.  Ripley  and  family  were  allowed  the 
pew  by  the  pulpit  stairs.  The  remaining  pew-spots  were  drawm  in  the 
following  order : — John  Shaw,  James  Ingalls,  Edw^ard  Paine,  John 
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Ingalls,  William  Osgood,  John  Sharpe,  Daniel  Trowbridge,  Captain 
Craft,  Captain  Goodell,  Nathaniel  Stowell,  Richard  Peabody,  Jonathan 
Dana,  Edward  Goodell,  Ebenezer  Goodell.  Each  })roprietor  was  to 
build  his  own  pew  within  a year.  A sum  of  money  supposed  to  have 
been  given  by  Abiel  Lyon  to  the  society,  was  ap])ropriated  to  the 
building  the  pub)it. 

Schools  received  continually  more  attention.  In  1752,  three  schools 
were  allowed,  two  months  in  each  part — each  part  to  provide  a house  ; 
middle  school  at  Mr.  Howe’s.  In  the  following  year,  two  school-  houses 
were  voted — Goodell,  Paine  and  Grosvenor  to  fix  spots.  Spots  were 
assigned  the  succeeding  year,  but  the  houses  were  not  proviiled. 
December,  1755,  it  was  ordered,  “That  the  centre  school  be  kept  in 
the  old  school-house  ; north  school  at  Caleb  Grosvenor’s  and  south 
school  at  Edward  Goodell's,  if  he  is  willing.”  In  the  following  year, 
the  school-house  vote  was  reconsidered.  Edward  Goodell’s  southwest 
corner  was  selected  for  the  south  school-house.  A cheerful  site 
“between  the  hearse-house  and  stock  place,”  south  of  the  meeting- 
house on  Captain  Goodell’s  land,  was  assigned  for  the  centre  ; the  north 
school-house  was  ambiguously  stated  “ on  xVshford  road.”  Again,  in 
1757,  the  matter  was  reconsidered  and  four  school-houses  were 
ordered,  and  two  were  actually  built  in  1760.  In  town  and  public 
affairs,  x\bington  parish  bore  her  full  share  ; her  citizens  filling  a just 
proportion  of  needful  town  offices.  Ebenezer  Holbrook,  Joseph  Craft, 
William  Osgood  and  John  Grosvenor  were  sent  successively  as  repre 
sentatives  to  the  General  Assembly.  An  excellent  house  of  entertain- 
ment was  kept  by  James  Ingalls,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
respected  citizens.  The  first  physician  in  Abington  was  Elisha  Lord, 
who  purchased  land  “ on  the  road  from  James  Ingalls,  inn-holder,  to 
the  meeting-house”  in  1760 — having  previously  married  Alethea 
Ivi])ley,  a sister  of  the  young  minister. 


IV. 

MORTLAKE  DISIXSTATEI).  BROOKLYX  CONFIRMED.  TROUBLES 
IN  POMFRET.  SETTLEMENT  OF  MR.  PUTNAM. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

^I^HE  society  made  out  of  parts  of  Pomfret,  Mortlake  and  Canter- 
-L  bury  remained  iji  great  confusion  till  after  the  incoi'poration  of 
Abington.  The  country  around  them  was  rapidly  o})ening;  po])ulalion 
and  business  increasing  ; yet  this  unfortunate  parish  was  unable  pro- 
perly to  administer  public  affairs  or  facilitate  improvemeuts.  Pomfret 
and  Canterbury  could  not  be  brought  to  work  together  harmoniously 
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for  its  benefit,  and  Mortlake  had  no  town  governnient.  The  position  of 
tliis  anomalous  townsliip  was  becoming  more  and  more  uncomfortable ; 
a manor  without  a lord  ; a town  without  organization  or  officers  ; its 
inhabitants  regarded  as  aliens  and  intruders,  with  no  rights  in  Porafret 
and  no  privdleges  in  Mortlake,  and  not  even  in  capacity  for  lawful  I 
country-rate  paying — an  entire  change  in  status  and  administration 
was  imperatively  demanded.  The  inhabitants  6f  the  section  had  never 
forgotten  the  town  privileges  accorded  to  Sir  Jolin  Blackwell  by  the 
General  Court,  and  now  again  attempted  to  secure  their  confirmation. 
Pomfret,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  its  annexation  to  her  territory.  A 
metnorial,  informing  the  Assembly,  in  May,  1747,  “ That  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Mortlake  had  hitherto  esca[)ed  paying  country  taxes  ; were 
conveniently  situated  to  Pomfret,  and  praying  for  their  annexation,”  . 
called  out  the  following  counter-statement  frotn  William  Williams  and 
Joseph  Holland : — 

“ That  ill  1686,  a patent  was  given  to  Capt.  John  Blackwell  of  the  land 
included  in  Mortlake,  for  a distinct  town,  which  was  afterward  renewed  to 
Hon.  Jonathan  Belcher;  both  which  acts  the  privileges  of  a township  are 
as  well  secured  to  the  possessors  or  proprietors  of  said  land,  and  their  inde- 
pendence upon  any  other  town  as  fully  declared  as  to  the  proprietors  of  any 
town  in  the  Government.  The  southern  part  was  annexed  to  parts  of  Can- 
terbuiy  and  Pomfret  as  a distinct  ecclesiastic  society,  and  has  been  at  propor- 
tionable charge  in  building  meeting-house  and  keeping  schools,  which  shows 
the  readiness  of  the  proprietors  of  Mortlake  to  pay  taxes,  and  though  the 
memorialists  truly  say  we  have  not  paid  country  taxes,  it  is  not  from  unwill- 
ingness but  incapacity,  not  being  qualitied  with  proper  officers.  Yet  though  ; 

the  memorialists  have  desired  only  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  pay  taxes,  yet  ; 

we  humbly  hope  the  Assembly  will  not  do  it  in  such  a w^iy  to  deprive  us  ' 

of  the  privileges  of  a town,  which  they  have  repeatedly  granted,  and  hope, 
instead  of  annexing  them  to  any  other  town,  you  would  annex  parts  of  other  ■ 

towns  to  them;  that  is,  the  north  of  Canterbury  and  south  of  Pomfret,  now 
included  in  said  society,  which  laud  is  mostly  made  up  of  that  tract  between  j 
the  towns,  and  afterward  divided  among  them.”  ; 

Consideration  of  these  memorials  was  deferred  till  the  following  1 

]\Iay,  and  again  earnestly  urged  upon  the  Assembly.  The  general  dis-  j 

satisfaction  at  the  exemption  of  Mortlake  from  tax-paying,  was  mani-  < 

fested  somewhat  violently,  by  Richard  Adams,  Moses  Smith,  Joseph  j 

Davison,  Zechariah  S[)alding,  Simon  Cady  and  others,  who  declared, 

“ That  Belclier  had  sold  his  land  to  Godfrey  Malbone,  William 
Williams,  Israel  Putnam,  William  Earle,  Joseph  Scarborough,  William  1 
Sumner  ami  Robert  Freeman  ; that  said  })ersons  had  always  been  freed 
from  paying  country  rates,  aiid  had  had  the  usual  proportion  of  school 
money,  and  that  it  was  only  light  and  reasonable  that  they  should  pay 
their  [)art  of  the  rate  and  pay  their  way.”  Hezekiah  and  Nathaniel 

Huntington  were  appointed  a committee  to  examine  the  case,  and  - 

reported,  it  is  said,  in  favor  of  a new  townshij).  Renewed  efforts  were 
now  made  to  secure  confirmation.  A meeting  of  the  “ society  taken 
out  of  Pomfret,”  tfcc.,  was  held,  August  29,  1748,  when  the  inhabitants 
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expressed  their  “ desire  to  be  annexed  to,  or  incorporated  with,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Mortlake  into  a township,  of  such  form  as  the  Hon. 
Assembly  sliould  judge  convenient.”  Lieutenant  Smith,  Captain 
Cleveland  and  Benjamin  Pierce  of  Canterbury  ; Major  Holland,  Lieu- 
tenant Bacon  and  Joseph  Davison  of  Pomfret,  were  appointed  com- 
mittees to  see  if  their  respective  towns  “ would  consent  that  this 
society,  with  Mortlake,  be  made  a distinct  town,  and  if  they  do  not 
consent  they  shall  be  cited  to  appear  before  the  Assembly,  and  give 
their  reasons.”  Their  applications  were  unsuccessful.  Pomfret  was  at 
this  time  involved  in  sectional  commotion,  her  western  inhabitants 
seeking  for  society,  her  southern  for  town  privileges,  and  she  would 
listen  to  neither.  Major  Holland’s  a])peal  to  the  Assembly  was  equally 
fruitless.  That  body  decided  to  erect  the  parish  of  Abington,  and 
was  unwilling  to  subject  Pomfret  to  farther  curtailment.  The  petition 
for  a township  was  positively  rejected,  and  the  north  half  of  Mortlake 
annexed  to  Pomfret’s  first  society — a result  that  pleased  no  one  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  section,  who  preferred  even  this  connection  to  total 
isolation.  The  grievances  of  the  complex  society  were  not  in  the  least 
abated  while  Pornfret  was  as  much  dissatisfied  with  her  gain  as  with 
her  losses,  and  vainly  petitioned  to  have  the  north  half  of  Mortlake 
removed  from  being  part  of  her  first  society.  Wearied  out  at  lengtii 
with  inconveniences  and  disabilities,  ‘‘  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Canterbury  and  south  of  Pomfret  ” were  glad  to  accept  of 
relief  upon  any  terms,  and  once  more  appeared  before  the  Assembly, 
showing : — 


“ That  about  twenty  years  since,  the  Assembly  set  off  the  south  part  of 
Pomfret,  uorth  part  of  CaiUerbury  and  town  of  Mortlake,  to  be  a distinct 
society,  and  that  we  have  ever  siiiee  enjoyed  society  privileges,  and  said 
Mortlake  consists  of  about  twenty  inhabitants,  who  have  most  of  them  con- 
siderable farms  and  improvements  and  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  horses,  and 
that  they  have  always  been  free  from  paying  country  rates,  which  makes  a 
great  difflculty  in  said  society,  for  their  not  being  annexed  to  any  town,  and 
there  being  no  convenient  highways,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  lay  out  nor 
mend  highways,  and  the  law  is  that  there  shall  be  a sign-post  near  the  centre 
of  each  town  in  this  Colony,  and  that  there  is  no  sign-post  that  is  or  can  be 
in  said  society  according  to  law,  and  Mortlake  has  always  had  her  proportion 
of  school  money,  and  has  never  paid  any  rate,  and  we  ask  Assembly  to  annex 
her  to  Pomfret,  and  that  they  pay  rates  and  have  a sign-post  erected. 


Ezekiel  Bowman. 
Henry  Smith. 
Matthew  Smith. 
John  Pike. 

Isaac  Adams. 
Ileuben  Durkee. 
Eph.  Woodward. 
Oct.  2,  1751.” 


Isaac  Allyn. 
John  Fassett. 
Benj.  Hubbard. 
Peter  Adams. 
Bichard  Adams. 
John  Farr. 
Josiah  Fassett. 


Benjamin  Fassett. 
Phineas  Smith. 
Josiah  Cleveland. 
Thomas  Mighill. 
Ebenezer  Pike. 
Ebenezer  Spalding. 
Benj.  Pierce. 


The  Assembly  thej’eupoii  once  mare  took  the  circumstances  of 
Mortlake  into  consideration,  and  in  May,  1752,  tints  enacted  : — 

“ Whereas,  the  plantation  or  town  of  Pomfret,  when  first  granted  and 
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patented,  included  in  it,  with  other  lands,  a tract  of  5,740  acres,  now  called 
Mortlake,  which  tract  was  after  that,  according  to  a division  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  said  town,  patented  to  John  Blackwell,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
in  said  patent  to  him  it  is  said  the  said  tract  should  be  one  entire  town,  whence 
it  has  been  frequently  called  a township  by  the  name  of  Mortlake,  and  by  that 
means  the  inhabitants  have  claimed  an  exemption  from  Pomfret,  by  reason  of 
which  many  disputes  and  difficulties  have  arisen,  and,  whereas,  there  appears 
to  be  no  grant  or  resolve  of  this  Assembly  for  dividing  the  said  tract  from 
Pomfret,  or  for  making  the  same  a township  of  itself,  and  it  also  appears  that 
the  same,  upon  latter  application  to  this  Court,  hath  been  confirmed  or 
patented  to  said  Pomfret,  without  any  regard  or  pretence  of  its  being  a town- 
ship— therefore,  this  Assembly  is  of  opinion  that  Mortlake  ought  to  belong 
to  Pomfret,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  original  grant, 
and  that  it  is  not  a distinct  town  by  itself,  and  to  prevent  all  future  mistakes, 
and  for  promoting  and  preserving  due  order  and  regulation,  it  is  resolved, 
that  this  tract  of  Mortlake  shall  be  accounted,  taken  and  doomed  to  belong  to 
Pomfret.” 

Thus,  after  so  many  years  of  independent  existence,  Mortlake  manor 
w'as  dis-stated  and  merged  in  Pomfret  township  ; its  inhabitants  will- 
ingly  resigning  their  manorial  privileges  for  orderly  town  government 
and  ability  to  pay  coiintiy  taxes.  “ The  society  taken  out  of  Pomfret, 
Canterbury  and  Mortlake  ” could  now  levy  rates  in  all  parts  of  its 
dominion,  and  rejoiced  in  its  liberty  to  erect  the  much-coveted  sign- 
])ost,  and  in  the  new  name  of  Brooklyn,  which,  by  special  Act  of  Assem- 
bly, replaced  its  former  elongated  and  inconvenient  appellation.  This 
society  was  now  in  a prosperous  condition,  having  repaired  the  breaches 
caused  by  the  Separate  agitation.  Population  had  increased  largely 
throughout  its  borders.  Numerous  descendants  of  the  first  settlers — 
Adams,  Cady,  Sjialding  and  Allen — filled  the  places  of  their  fathers. 
A third  Richard  Adams  succeeded  to  the  family  homestead  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1746.  Peter  Adams,  Jun.,  upon  his  marriage 
in  175  J,  built  himself  a house  in  new^  clearings  in  the  east  part  of  the 
farm. 

The  society,  with  all  its  disabilities  and  disadvantages,  had  not 
neglected  public  improvements  during  this  period  of  agitation.  Its 
one  school-house  on  the  green  had  been  very  elaborately  finished,  with 
ceiling  of  pine  boards,  double  floor  below  and  single  one  in  the 
chamber,  chimney  lined  with  brick  as  high  as  the  mantle-tree,  three 
windows  glazed,  a convenient  writing-table,  benches  to  sit  on  and  a 
lock.  IJaniel  Tyler  was  employed  to  mow  the  burying-place  in  season 
to  kill  the  bushes.  Israel  Putnam,  after  his  adventure  with  the  wolf, 
had  risen  in  ])opular  favor,  qnd,  on  condition  of  mending  the  glass  in 
the  meeting-house,  was  allow'ed  with  John  Hubbard,  Daniel  Tyler  and 
Benjamin  Pierce,  to  replace  the  hindmost  seats  below  with  pews  for 
their  ]>rivate  use,  “ if  they  spile  not  above  two  seats  on  a side.”  The 
woi’k  when  done  was  accepted  by  the  society,  and  Putnam,  Tyler  and 
Uriah  Cady  ai)]iointed  soon  after  to  seat  the  meeting-house.  Jonas 
Cleveland,  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  Caleb  Spalding  and  Leonard  Cady  were 
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also  allowed  to  build  a pew  over  the  stairs,  “ if  they  finish  it  within  a 
twelv^e-inouth.” 

After  the  formal  addition  of  Mortlake,  greater  school  accommoda- 
tions were  needful.  In  1752,  it  was  voted,  “To  divide  the  society  into 
four  districts  from  the  centre — the  meeting  house  being  the  centre — 
with  north  and  south,  east  and  west  lines  for  the  keeping  of  schools ; 
also,  that  a school  be  kept  in  five  places  ; at  each  place  an  equal  part 
of  the  time  for  schooling,  viz. : 1,  at  the  Widow  Cleveland’s,  or  Benja- 
min Hubbard’s,  or  neai-  thereabouts ; 2,  at  Leonard  Cady’s  ; 3,  at  Mr. 
Dimon’s,  or  near  there  ; 4,  at  Samuel  or  William  Williams’s  ; 5,  at  the 
school-house.”  The  glass  of  the  meeting-house  again  becoming  dilapi- 
dated, it  was  also  voted  for  this  year,  “ To  board  up  the  meeling-house 
windows.” 

The  prosperity  of  Brooklyn  Parish  under  the  i\qw  regime  was  greatly 
checked  by  prevalent  sickness  and  mortality.  A pleuratic  distemper  in 
1753,  was  followed  in  1754  by  a malignant  dysentery,  especially  fatal 
to  children.  Scarcely  a fiirnily  in  Windham  County  escaped  the 
scourge.  Two  children  of  Rev.  Abel  Stiles ; three  of  Rev.  Marston 
Cabot,  were  among  its  victims.  In  Brooklyn,  where  it  raged  with 
great  violence,  about  seventy  deaths  were  reported.  Mr.  Avery,  still 
apparently  the  only  medical  practitioner  in  the  vicinity,  ministered  day 
and  night  to  the  sick  and  dying  till  he  was  himself  prostrated  and  over- 
come by  the  disease.  The  death  of  this  excellent  minister  was  greatly 
mourned.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Devotion,  in  his  funeral  discourse, 
describes  him,  as  “ calm,  peaceful,  patient,  open-hearted,  free  of  access, 
sociable,  hospitable,  cheerful  but  not  vain,  capable  of  unshaken  friend- 
ship, not  a wit  but  very  judicious,  not  of  the  most  ready  and  quick 
thought  but  very  penetrating.”  He  left  a widow  and  eight  children. 

The  bereaved  society,  after  voting  to  give  the  estate  of  their  late 
pastor  “in  proportion  to  his  ministry  for  the  present  year,”  secured 
the  services  of  Mr. -Josiah  Whitney,  a native  of  Windham  County — 
born  in  Plainfield  August  11,  1731;  graduated  from  Yale  (College  in 
1752 — wdio  had  just  cojiipleted  his  ministerial  studies  with  Rev.  James 
Cogswell  of  Canterbury.  After  a satisfactory  “ acquaintance  with  his 
ministerial  accomplishments,”  a call  was  extended,  which  was  thus 
accepted  : — 

“ To  the  society  of  Brooklyn  in  Pomfret. 

Gentlemen, — Whereas  on  the  17th  of  Nov.  last,  yon  proceeded  to  give 
me  a call  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry  with  yon,  and  proposed 
a hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  lawful  money,  for  a settlement,  and  sixty-tive 
pounds,  lawful  money,  for  a salary — I do  now  hereby  accept  said  proposal,  and 
may  the  Lord  bless  us  and  lead  us  in  the  way  everlasting. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  7,  175C.  Josiaii  Whitney.” 

The  church  unanimously  concurring  in  this  call,  Wednesday,  Feb. 
4,  was  appointed  for  ordination.  The  widow  of  their  former  pastor, 
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HOW  inanied  to  Mr.  John  Gardner  of  Gardner’s  Island,  was  re- 
quested “ to  provide  for  the  ordination  council  and  other  ministers 
and  Mr. Whitney’s  friends,  at  the  society’s  charge,”  receiving  a hundred 
pounds  for  this  service.  The  day  being  very  fine  and  the  congrega- 
tion much  too  large  for  the  meeting-house,  the  ordaining  services  were 
held  on  the  Green,  ladies  using  their  fans  as  freely  as  at  Midsummer. 
All  the  neighboring  ministers  were  present  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
Mr.  Rowland  of  Plainfield  opened  the  services  with  prayer ; Mr.  Cogs- 
well preached  from  II.  Timothy  ii : 15  ; Mr.  Stiles  offered  the  ordaining 
prayer  ; Mr.  Mosely  gave  the  charge  ; Mr.  Devotion  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ; Mr.  Cabot  otfered  the  closing  prayer. 

With  the  new  minister,  new  church  regulations  were  adopted.  Say- 
brook  Platform  was  accepted  as  the  I’ule  of  discipline  and  Watts’  Psalms 
allowed  to  be  sung  the  last  singing  on  Sabbath.  Stephen  Baker  was 
chosen  deacon.  Major  Holland  and  Thomas  Mighill  were  ap})ointed  to 
join  with  Deacons  Williams,  Davison  and  Baker  in  heaiing  complaints, 
and  were  soon  called  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  one  of  their  own  number, 
charged  with  drinking  to  excess  in  the  house  of  Captain  Putnam.  The 
accused  was  acquitted  but  public  opinion  was  not  satisfied.  It  was 
scarcely  decorous  to  decide  such  a case  without  ministerial  counsel,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mosely,  Devotion,  Cogswell,  Rowland  and  Ripley 
were  summoned  to  consider  it,  wdio  pronounced  the  offender  “ not 
guilty  of  a censurable  evil.”  A little  excess  of  that  nature  among 
brother  officers  in  time  of  war  was  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly. 


The  old  society  of  Pomfret  ^vas  still  dissatisfied  and  divided.  Ere 
she  had  become  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  tei-ritory  and  church  mem- 
bers, she  was  called  to  part  wdth  her  excellent  minister,  who,  on  March 
28,  1753,  just  one  month  after  officiating  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Rip- 
ley, fell  a victim  to  malignant  pleurisy.  Mr.  Williams  had  occupied  a 
high  position  among  the  clergy  of  his  day  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for 
strength  of  character  and  soundness  of  judgment — “a  plain  and  faithful 
preacher  of  the  great  and  important  doctrines  of  Christ ; a wise,  judi- 
cious, sound  orthodox  minister.”  Ilis  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams  of  Lebanon.  The  society  assumed  the  charge 
of  his  funeral  expenses  and  provided  an  appropriate  monumental  tablet. 
His  })leasant  homestead  descended  to  his  son  Ebenezer,  a man  of  worth 
and  weight  of  character  already  intrusted  with  important  public 
offices.  His  son  Chester,  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Hadley,  died  in 
1755.  These  sons  show^ed  their  resi)ect  for  the  memory  and  wishes  of 
their  fathers,  by  petitioning  the  Assembly,  that  the  will,  not  completely 
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executed  by  reason  of  his  sudden  death,  might  be  confirmed  and  carried 
into  execution. 

A new  minister  was  now  needed  as  well  as  a meeting-house.  Dr. 
Mather,  Deacon  Holbrook  and  Joshua  Sabin  were  chosen  committee  to 
provide  for  preaching.  Breaches  outside  and  inside  the  meeting  house 
were  repaired.  The  society  also  agreed  to  complete  the  fencing  and 
cleaning  the  burial-place,  ordered  twelve  years  before,  and  directed  its 
committee,  “ To  take  y®  care  of  getting  it  fenced  and  cleaned,  and  let 
it  out  to  some  person  to  pasture  for  five  and  seven  years.”  John 
Warner  was  appointed  to  dig  the  graves.  Etforts  were  soon  resumed 
for  more  permanent  settlement.  At  a society  meeting,  March  21,  Cap- 
tain John  Daniels  was  chosen  moderator,  and  the  following  questions 
propounded  : — 

“ 1.  Whether  the  inhabitants  of  said  society  will  resettle  the  Gospel?  Ans. 
Yes. 

2.  If  said  society  will  build  a meeting-house  for  public  worship,  and  set  it 
on  the  centre  of  the  present,  or  on  the  nearest  common  place  thereto?  No. 

3.  Whether  they  will  settle  any  gentleman  already  heard?  No. 

4.  Whether  they  will  try  any  more  on  probation  ? Yes. 

5.  Whether  to  petition  for  removal  of  north  half  of  Mortlake,  and  recover 
the  line  formerly  prayed  for  between  Abington  and  this  society?  No.” 

At  the  following  meeting,  June  20,  it  was  voted  by  a great  majority, 
“ That  we  did  think  it  necessary  to  build  a meeting-house,  there  being 
one  hundred  for,  and  but  nine  against  it.”  Affairs  now  looked  more 
promising.  Thomas  Cotton  and  Captain  Daniels  were  appointed  agents 
to  ask  for  a committee  from  the  County  Court  to  affix  the  place. 
Captain  Noah  Sabin,  Thomas  Cotton,  John  Williams,  Seth  Paine,  Jun., 
Captain  John  Grosvenor  and  Ebenezer  Williams  were  chosen  to  wait 
upon  this  committee,  which  after  due  consideration  set  up  a stake,  “on 
the  road  leading  from  the  old  meeting-house  to  Woodstock,  ten  rods 
south  from  Zechariah  Waldo’s  barn — the  stake  to  be  encompassed  with 
the  sill  of  said  new  meeting-house.”  A majority  of  the  society  refused^ 
to  accept  this  site  and  the  great  question  was  still  unsettled.  In  a 
ministerial  candidate  they  had  been  more  successful.  Noadiah  Russel, 
Jun.,  of  Middletown,  had  preached  through  the  summer,  and  October 
16,  was  called  to  the  pastorate  by  a great  majority.  £1,503  settlement, 
and  £650  salary  were  offered  him,  stated  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
ten  shillings  a dollar.  Mr.  liussel,  accepting  these  terms,  February  26, 
1755,  it  was  voted,  “ To  proceed  to  ordination.”  Eb(mezer  Williams 
oft'ering  to  provide  for  ordination  council  and  give  the  same  to  the 
society,  the  same  was  accepted  with  hearty  thanks,  but  all  these  prepara- 
tions and  provisions  came  to  naught.  The  increasing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  meeting-house  spot  led  the  society  to  defer  ordination,  and 
difficulties  arose.  Mr.  Russel  objected  to  the  lack  of  an  explicit  church 
covenant,  whereupon  the  brethren  of  the  church,  March  5,  1755,  voted. 
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“ That  tlie  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  should  draw  a ])lan  of  church  dis- 
cipline.” The  ])laii  was  drawn,  read  and  accepted,  but  still  matters  were 
not  settled.  The  society  agreed  to  give  Mr.  Russel  sixty-five  pounds, 
lawiul  money,  find  his  wood  and  cart  it,  but  this  was  not  accepted. 
Negotiations  ceased,  and  Mr.  Russel  withdrew.  Foiled  in  all  its  efforts, 
the  society  again  sought  relief  from  the  Assembly,  showing  : — 

“ That  we  have  considered  the  necessity  of  building  a meeting-house,  voted 
the  same,  and  applied  for  committee  from  County  Court,  who  fixed  a spot  not 
satisfactory.  j\iore  than  one  half  dissatisfied;  does  not  accommodate  equally 
as  to  distance,  being  only  about  a mile  east  from  the  dividing  line  between  us 
and  Abington,  and  three  and  a half  miles  from  east  line  of  society,  and  many 
more  inhabitants  live  east  than  west  of  said  place.  Place  very  miry  and  wet 
and  incommodious  for  a meeting-house;  tried  to  get  a new  committee,  but 
Court  refused  and  determined  to  hold  good  and  firm,  and  valid  what  the  com- 
mittee had  done.  Greater  part  of  the  society  uneasy,  and  cannot  well  proceed 
to  settle  any  minister,  but  very  much,  if  not  altogether,  on  that  account,  a 
young  gentleman  that  has  been  some  time  in  probation  and  had  a call,  and 
society  veiy  unanimous  in  their  good  opinion  and  esteem,  but  by  reason  of 
their  considering  the  place  for  meeting-house  so  unreasonable  the  ordination 
was  put  oft‘,  although  before  appointed,  and  thereupon  he  has  left  society,  and 
refuses  to  settle  among  us  unless  matters  should  be  farther  settled.  We, 
therefore,  pray  for  relief  and  another  committee,  that  the  society  may  again 
hear  the  voice  of’ peace  and  a settled  minister. 

3Iay  12,  1755.” 

Dr.  Thomas  Mather  acted  as  agent  in  presenting  this  petition,  and 
secured  for  a committee  Christopher  Avery,  Zebulon  Webb  and  Joseph 
S})icer.  John  and  Ebenezer  Williams,  John  and  Samuel  Lyon, 
William  Sumner  and  Eleazer  May  were  appointed  to  wait  upon  this 
new4 committee,  who  selected  for  a site,  “the  home-lot  of  Zechariah 
Waldo,  near  to  highway.”  Still  the  people  were  dissatisfied.  The 
northern  and  eastern  settlers  preferred  a more  central  location,  and 
again  the  matter  of  building  was  deferred. 

Meanw’hile,  a minister  rvas  secured  and  settled.  Aaron  Putnam  of 
Reading,  a Harvard  graduate  in  1752,  received  a unanimous  call  from 
the  society,  Nove  nber  17,  1755,  and  replied,  February  8,  in  the  words 
of  Elihu,  Job  xxxiii : 6,  “Behold,  I am  according  to  thy  wish  in  God’s 
stead  : I also  am  formed  out  of  the  clay.”  The  terms  of  settlement 
were  similar  to  those  offered  to  Mr.  Russel.  The  church  concurred  in 
the  call,  and  voted,  “ To  settle  on  Saybrook  regulation  for  a rule  of 
church  discipline.”  A committee  of  five  was  chosen  to  go  with  Mr. 
Putnam  to  confer  with  the  reverend  ministers  of  the  Windham  Asso- 
ciation, and  take  advice  about  settlement.  A fast  was  observed,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  when  two  sermons  were  })reached  and  Mr.  Putnam  examined 
by  seven  ministers  as  to  his  ministeiial  qualifications.  These  pi-oving 
satisfactory,  despite  the  extreme  youth  of  the  candidate,  wdro  had  but 
just  entered  his  twenty-third  year,  the  ordination  day  was  appointed. 
Deacon  Ebenezer  Holbrook’s  offer  to  entertain  the  ordination  council 
at  his  own  post,  was  accepted  with  thanks.  Mr.  Putnam  was  ordained 
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March  10,  1756,  just  five  weeks  after  the  ordination  of  jMr.  Whitney 
in  Brooklyn.  Twelve  ministers  were  present,  with  their  delegates. 
Rev.  Solomon  Williams  was  moderator ; Ebenezer  Devotion,  scribe  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Gleason  of  Dudley  offered  the  first  prayer ; the  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Mosely  ; Mr.  Rice  of  Sturbridge  offered  the  ordaining 
])rayer ; Solomon  Williams  gave  the  charge  ; Mr.  Devotion,  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship;  Mr.  Stephen  Williams  of  Woodstock,  the  last 
prayer,  and  the  sixty-eighth  Rsaltn  was  sung  in  conclusion.  So  accepta- 
ble was  the  sermon  that  it  was  voted,  “ To  have  it  published,  each 
person  that  paid  tax  to  have  one  copy.” 

A minister  settled,  it  was  voted  in  February,  1757,  ‘‘To  proceed  to 
build  a new  meetinghouse.”  Tlie  Assembly  accepted  the  report  of  its 
committee,  and  resolved,  “ That  the  place  so  fixed  upon  shall  be  the 
place  for  building  meeting-house  ; ” but  still  the  people  murmured  and 
lingered.  Propositions  were  made  to  call  out  another  committee,  and 
even  to  divide  the  society,  but  were  not  supi)orted.  Again,  in  1760, 
they  repaired  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  “ That  the  inhabitants  were 
not  at  rest ; thought  that  if  the  place  could  be  removed  some  considera- 
ble distance  farther  north  it  would  better  accommodate  the  north  and 
east  inhabitants,  and  be  more  agreeable  to  the  society  in  general, 
nearest  the  centre  of  travel  and  interest  ” — but  their  pleas  were  dis- 
regarded. Farther  resistance  was  useless.  June  16,  1760,  the  socie^^ 
voted,  “ Not  to  apply  to  the  Assembly  for  another  committee,  but  to 
proceed  and  build  the  house,  and  also  to  buy  two  acres  of  laud  on 
which  to  set  the  house.”  Deacons  Ebenezer  Holbrook  and  David 
Williams,  Ebenezer  Williams,  Lieutenant  Dnrkee  and  Ebenezer  Grosve- 
nor  were  appointed  committee  for  building;  Ebenezer  Williams, 
Nathan  Frink,  and  Gershom  Sharpe  to  purchase  the  land.  It  was  voted, 
“That  the  house  should  be  sixty  feet  long;  forty-eight  wide  and 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  feet  stud  ; also,  to  raise  sixpence  on  the 
pound  of  the  ratable  estate,  to  defray  expenses.”  Under  these  instruc- 
tions, the  two  acres  specified  were  purchased  of  Zechariah  Waldo,  and 
a meeting-house  frame  successfully  raised  on  this  site,  Sei)tember  5, 
1760. 

In  the  matter  of  schools  the  society  was  now  settled,  having  been 
divided  in  1755,  into  four  school  districts,  each  providing  its  own 
school-house  and  master. 

Pomfret,  at  this  period,  des))ite  the  trials  of  its  first  society,  was  a 
very  thriving  and  piospei-ous  township,  with  three  well-established, 
self-supporting  religious  societies,  and  the  once  lawless  and  iri-egular 
Mortlake  peacefully  incorporated  within  her  borders  and  made  amena- 
ble to  lawful  rate  paying  and  road -making.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
three  paiishes  united  harmoniously  in  promoting  the  general  interests 
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of  the  town,  and  bore  their  proportionate  share  of  public  charges  and 
services.  Its  position  in  the  new  Probate  District,  erected  in  1752, 
increased  the  business  and  importance  of  the  town.  The  towns  of 
Pomfret,  Woodstock,  Ashford,  Mortlake,  Union  and  the  two  north 
societies  in  Killingly  were  made  one  District  of  and  for  a Court  of 
Probate,  to  be  called  the  District  of  Pomfret.  Timothy  Sabin  of  Pom- 
fret was  appointed  judge  of  this  Court;  Penuel  Bowen  of  Woodstock, 
clerk.  The  original  records  and  papers  of  this  Court  were  unfortu- 
nately consumed  by  lire  with  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Bowen,  on  the 
night  following  January  5,  1755.  Nathan  Frink,  a young  attorney, 
then  just  commencing  the  practice  of  law  in  Pomfret,  was  then 
appointed  clerk,  and  the  succeeding  records  retained  in  that  town. 
A memorial  from  Judge  Sabin  and  Attorney  Frink  represented  their 
loss  to  the  Assembly,  whereby  many  people  were  likely  to  be  great 
sufferers,  and  prayed  it  to  grant  relief  and  repair  the  want  of  said 
record  and  files.  Ebenezer  Williams  was  ajipointed  judge  of  Probate 
in  1759. 

The  United  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  and  Useful  Knowl- 
edge still  retained  its  place  in  popular  favor.  As  the  fathers  passed 
away,  the  sons  succeeded  to  their  rights  and  interest  in  this  cherished 
institution.  New  membei-s  were  received,  from  time  to  time,  into 
the  company.  At  a regular  meeting,  August  27,  1753,  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Sumner,  John  WiiliAms  was  admitted  in  the  room  of  Jacob 
Dana ; Ebenezer  Williams,  in  the  room  of  his  reverend  father,  Ebe- 
nezer Williams,  deceased  ; Nath.  Holmes,  in  the  room  of  his  father, 
Jehoshaphat  Holmes,  deceased  ; Israel  Putnam,  upon  his  paying  six- 
teen pounds,  old  tenor.  Joseph  Holland,  Timothy  Sabin,  Thomas 
Mather  and  Seth  Paine  were  also  admitted  to  twenty-pound  rights.  It 
was  voted,  “ That  the  Library  be  kept  for  the  future  by  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Williams  till  it  should  be  ordered  otherwise.  That  Timothy  Sabin, 
Esq.,  be  added  to  the  committee.  Tiiat  the  committee  view  the  books 
and  see  what  state  they  are  now  in,  and  get  them  mended  if  they 
judge  needful,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  and,  hereafter,  that  the 
library-keeper,  from  time  to  time,  do  the  same.  That  Doddridge’s 
Para})hrase  be  purchased,  if  it  can  be  had.  That  the  committee  lay  out 
the  rest  of  the  money  subscribed  for  books,  at  their  discretion.”  The 
books  thus  obtained  were  less  exclusively  theological  than  the  pre- 
ceding, embracing  The  Spectator,  Young’s  Niglit  Thoughts,  Telenia- 
chus.  Potter’s  Antiquities,  and  a History  of  the  World. 

At  a meeting  of  tlie  proprietors  of  the  Library,  June  10,  1756,  Mrs. 
Abigail,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Parkhurst,  of  Pomfret,  was  admitted  to 
their  number.  Kev.  David  Kipley,  Captain  Zechariah  Spalding, 
William  Prince,  Seth  Paine,  Jim.,  Joseph  Scarborough,  William  Sabin, 
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Josiah  Chandler,  Joshua  Sabin,  Joseph  Chandler,  Jonathan  Waldo, 
Samuel  Dana,  Jnn.,  James  Ingalls,  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney,  Rev.  Aaron 
Putnam,  Thomas  and  Samuel  Williams,  Gershoni  Sharpe,  Xathainel 
Carpenter  and  Jonathan  Dresser,  were  also  admitted.  Messrs.  liipley, 
Putnam  and  Whitney,  the  three  young  ministers  of  the  three  pjarishes, 
were  added  to  the  committee.  It  was  now  voted,  “ That  those  inclined 
to  be  admitted  members  of  the  society,  upon  their  paying  four  dollars 
to  the  committee,  should  be  entitled  to  a twenty-pound  right  and  be 
admitted  members.”  Abijah  Williams  and  John  Davison  were  soon 
afterwards  received  upon  such  payment.  Major  Holland  resigned  his 
right  to  Isaac  Sabin  ; Dr.  Mather  to  Joseph  Scarborough.  The  only 
non-resident  received  into  the  company  was  Rev.  Noadiah  Ihissell, 
admitted  in  1758,  after  his  settlement  in  Thompson  Parish.  Rollins’ 
Ancient  History  in  twelve  volumes,  Lowinan  upon  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment and  Ritual  of  the  Hebrews,  Roman  History — Questions  and 
Answers,  Boston’s  Fourfold  State,  Evans’s  and  Erskine’s  Sermons,  and 
Hervey’s  Meditations  and  Dialogues  were  now  added  to  the  Library, 
with  Thompson’s  Season’s  and  Darnpier’s  Voyage,  for  light  reading. 
These  various  books,  heavy  and  light,  were  thoroughly  read  and  pon- 
dered, and  aided  not  a little  in  diffusing  knowledge  and  stimulating 
intellectual  activity.  Pomfret*  was  distinguished  at  this  period  for 
general  intelligence  and  cultivation.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of 
her  young  men  were  led  to  seek  a collegiate  education  and  prepare 
themselves  for  professional  life.  In  1755,  eight  young  men  from 
Pomfret  families  entered  Yale  College,  i.  e.,  Ebenezer  Craft,  John 
Chandler,  Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Ephraim  Hide,  Joshua  Paine,  Abishai 
Sabin,  Joseph  Sumner  and  Ezra  Weld.  These  students  were  accus- 
tomed to  ride  to  New  Haven  on  horseback  in  company,  young  Oliver 
Grosvenor  going  with  them  to  take  back  the  string  of  horses.  Joseph 
Dana  entered  Yale  in  1756,  and  John  and  Ephraim  Avery,  sons  of  the 
deceased  pastor,  the  following  year — so  that  eleven  young  men  from 
this  one  township  were  cotemporary  collegiates — an  instance  rarely 
paralleled  in  towns  of  its  population.  Nine  of  these  young  men 
became  ministers  and  achieved  very  respectable  positions.  John 
Avery,  crippled  by  disease,  devoted  himself  to  teaching. 

The  literary  proclivities  of  Pomfret  were  not  incompatible  with 
military  spirit.  Her  active  participation  in  the  French  War  and  the 
notable  achievements  of  Putnam,  Williams  and  others,  will  be  detailed 
hereafter. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mather,  first  physician  of  Pomfret,  is  believed  to  have 
removed  his  residence  prior  to  176D.  Ilis  i)lace  was  filled  by  Dr.  David 
Hall,  son  of  Rev.  David  Hall  of  Sutton,  so  that  Pomfret  was  now 
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served  by  young  ministers,  physicians  and  lawyers.  Mr.  Putnam 
married  Rebecca,  sister  to  Dr.  Hall.  Dr.  William  Walton  practiced 
at  this  date  both  in  Pomfret  and  Killingly.  Dr.  John  Weld  is  also 
numbered  among  Pomfret  physicians,  but  at  what  ])recise  date  has  not 
been  recovered. 


V. 

PKOGKESS  IN  KILLINGLY.  AFFAIRS  IN  MIDDLE,  SOUTH  AND 
NORTH  SOCIETIES. 


rr^IIE  large  township  of  Killingly  was  also  occupied  by  three  religious 
societies — Thompson  Parish  on  the  noith,  the  old  or  first  society 
in  the  centre,  and  the  south  society,  with  churches  on  Break-neck 
Hill  and  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  Killingly.  After  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so(aety  division,  the  original  church  hastened  to  reorganize. 
During  the  long  meeting-house  controversy,  its  numbers  had  diminished, 
and  its  strength  declined.  Ko  regular  religious  worship  had  been 
maintained,  though  baptisms  had  been  occasionally  administered  by 
neighboring  ministers.  A son  of  one  of  the  constituent  members  of 
the  church  now  accepted  a call  to  its  pastorate.  A public  service  was 
held,  November  29,  1745,  conducted  by  Reverends  Ebenezer  Devotion 
and  John  Canq)bell, , and  the  scattered  church  members  solemnly 
renewed  their  covenant,  agreeing  : — 


“ That  we  have  taken  the  Lord  Jeliovah  for  our  God,  will  fear  him,  cleave  to 
him,  and  serve  him  ; bind  ourselves  to  bring’  up  our  children  in  the  knowledge 
and  fear  of  God  and  in  special  by  orthodox  catechism ; to  keep  close  to  the 
truth  of  Christ,  taking  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. Declare  ourselves  a church  of  Christ  according  to  Congregational  prin- 
ciples as  laid  down  in  Cambridge  Platform,  saving  that  instead  of  ruling  elders, 
we  Avill  from  time  to  time,  choose  two  or  more  of  the  principal  brethren  to  be 
helps  and  assistants  to  our  pastor  for  the  time  being  in  managing  the  pruden- 
tial affairs  of  the  church,  and  also  to  be  present  with  our  pastor  at  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  our  hoi}"  communion,  which  candidates  being 
approved  shall  exhibit  in  writing  or  otherwise  a relation  of  their  experiences 
publicly  on  the  Lord’s  Day  before  the  church  and  congregation  in  order  to 
their  being  admitted  to  full  communion. 


Joseph  Leavens,  Sen. 
.Toseph  Leavens,  Jun. 
Thomas  IMoftatt. 
Daniel  Whitmore. 
Joseph  Cady. 

David  Roberts,  Sen. 


David  Roberts,  Jim. 
Samuel  Ruck. 

John  Brown. 
Ebenezer  Brooks. 
Francis  Whitmore. 
John  Roberts. 


Andrew  Philips. 
Ephraim  May. 
Benj.  Leavens. 
John  Leavens. 
Thomas  Mighill.’ 


This  covenant  was  also  signed  by  Rev.  Perley  Howe,  pastor-elect, 
who  was  soon  afterwards  installed  in  office.  He  had  previously  been 
pastor  of  the  chui’ch  in  Dudley,  Massachusetts,  and  was  married  to 
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Damaris,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  Cady.  No  record  is  preserved  of 
his  pastorate,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  “ a highly  respectable  and 
useful  minister,” 

Measures  were  at  once  taken  towards  building  the  meeting-house,  the 
location  of  which  had  caused  such  contention  and  division.  Captain 
Daniels,  Jonathan  Dresser  and  Penuel  Deming  of  Pomfret,  were 
appointed  a committee  by  the  County  Court,  who  selected  a site  on 
the  apex  of  Killingly  Hill,  about  a fourth  of  a mile  north  of  the  old 
house,  “ east  side  of  the  country  road,  right  against  Noah  Leavens’ 
dwelling-house.”  This  site  being  accepted  and  an  acre  of  land  given 
by  Justice  Joseph  Leavens,  the  following  recpiest  was  presented  : — 

“ To  the  g-eiitlemen  of  the  town  of  Killingly,  assembled  in  town-meeting  on 
the  tirst  Tuesday  of  Dec.,  1745:  especially  the  gentlemen  of  Thompson  Parish, 
with  the  rest  of  said  town— the  meiiiorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  First  and 
Middle  Society  of  the  town  of  Killingly,  humbly  showeth : 

That  whereas  the  Hon.  Gen.  Assembly  at  their  session  were  pleased  to  divide 
the  old  society  into  two  societies,  and  we  being  the  standing  society  wherein 
the  old  meeting-house  is,  and  we  being  minded  to  build  a new  meeting-house 
for  divine  worship,  and  knowing  that  the  old  meeting-house  was  built  by  the 
whole  town,  and  they  always  using  said  house  for  their-public  meetings — we 
therefore  humbly  pray  that  we  may  have  liberty  to  pull  down  the  old  meeting- 
house, and  use  it  to  and  for  the  flnishing  of  our  new  frame  for  a meeting- 
house: always  provided,  we  make  the  said  new  meeting-house  fit  to  meet  in, 
and  always  allow  the  said  town-meetings  and  freemen  in  said  house,  and  any 
other  town  business  they  shall  see  cause  to  use  said  house  for. 

Killinglij,  Dec.  3,  1745. 

It  was  then  put  to  vote,  whether  they  would  grant  the  foregoing  prayer  and 
order  the  same  to  be  put  on  record,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.” 

The  old  meeting-house  was  accordingly  speedily  demolished  and  the 
new  one  erected, — a spacious,  commodious  edifice,  probably  superior  to 
any  in  the  County,  It  had  three  great  double  doors,  opening  east, 
west  and  south  ; large  square  pews,  furnished  with  lattice-work,  a high 
pulpit  and  sounding  board  ; galleries,  fi-ont  and  sides,  with  rising  seats 
and  wall-pews  in  the  rear  and  two  flights  of  broad  stairs  leading  to 
them.  With  this  elegant  church  edifice,  and  an  acceptable  minister, 
the  fii'st  society  of  Killingly  regained  its  former  prestige  and  position. 
Joseph  Cady,  Hezekiah  Cutler,  Thomas  Wilson,  Joseph  Richard, 
Samuel  Bloss  and  other  leading  citizens  included  within  the  limits  of 
Thompson  Parish,  now  represented  to  the  Assembly,  “ That  the  wor- 
ship of  God  was  regularly  attended  at  a convenient  meeting-house 
which  would  be  much  less  trouble  for  them  than  to  go  to  Thompson, 
where  the  distance  was  so  great  and  roads  so  bad  that  a great  part 
of  holy  time  must  be  sj)ent  in  very  servile  labor  to  man  and  beast, 
and  at  some  seasons  it  was  impossible  for  themselves  and  families  to 
be  convened  there,  and  begged  to  be  transferred  to  Killingly” — 
which  was  granted.  The  church  also  increased  in  numbers  and  was 
apparently  prosperous  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Howe,  wliich 
was  terminated  by  his  sudden  death,  March  10,  1753,  in  his  forty- 
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third  year.  He  left  four  young  sons,  who  lived  to  maturity — Isaac 
Cady,  Perley,  Joseph  and  Sampson.  His  successor,  Aaron  Brown 
of  Windsor,  a graduate  from  Yale  College,  in  1749,  was  otfered 
September  10,  twelve  hundred  ])ounds,  old  tenor,  in  settlement,  and 
forty  pounds,  salary,  which  was  to  be  increased  forty'*  shillings 
a year  till  it  reached  fifty  pounds.  Mr.  Brown  accepted  these  ^erms, 
in  consideration  “ of  the  unity  and  good  agreement  and  the  generous 
encouragement  given  for  his  subsistence,”  and  after  the  usual  prepara- 
tory service  of  fasting  and  prayer,  he  was  ordained,  January  19,  1754. 
David  Rowland  of  Plainfielo,  offered  the  first  prayer  ; Marston  Cabot 
jireached  the  sermon  ; John  Campbell  offered  the  ordaining  prayer 
and  gave  the  charge ; Charles  Gleason  of  Dudley,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  ; Nehemiah  Barker,  the  closing  })rayer.  Mr.  Brown  soon 
after  married  the  widow  of  his  predecessor  and  occupying  the 
pleasant  homestead  purcha'^ed  by  Mr.  Howe,  enjoyed  a tranquil 
and  successful  pastorate.  Mr.  Fisk,  the  former  pastor,  was  one  of 
his  constant  hearers,  having  built  himself  a pew  in  the  new  meeting- 
house and  bearing  his  part  in  all  society  charges.  Joseph  Cady, 
Samuel  Buck  and  Ephraim  May  were  society  committee  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  settlement.  Peter  Sabin  served  as  collector ; Benj. 
Cady  as  clerk ; Benj.  Leavens,  treasurer.  The  society  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  each  maintaining  its  own  school.  Killingly  Hill 
was  now  becoming  a noted  public  centre,  the  appointed  place  for 
town  meetings  and  “ trainings ; ” the  head  and  heait  of  the  large 
town  with  its  three  organized  societies.  Dr.  Thomas  Mofiatt  was  still 
its  practicing  physician.  John  Felshaw  kept  its  popular  house  of 
entertainment.  . Justice  Joseph  Leavens,  though  advancing  in  years, 
was  still  active  in  public  afifairs.  James  Leavens,  Peter  Aspinwall, 
Isaac  Cutler,  Ephraim  Warren,  Nell  Alexander,  George  Blanchard,  and 
many  others  of  the  first  settlers  of  Killingly,  were  now  deceased,  and 
their  jfiaces  filled  by  their  sons  and  immigrants  from  other  towns.  The 
southern  extremity  of  Killingly  Hill,  long  held  by  the  heirs  of  John 
Allen,  was  sold  in  1746,  to  James  Adams  of  Barrington,  Rhode  Island, 
for  jB2,500,  and  u]wn  his  decease  soon  after,  reverted  to  Ebenezer, 
Edward  and  Michael  Adams.  Samuel  Buck  bought  land  of  Ebenezer 
Adams  in  1756,  and  settled  upon  it.  The  homestead  occupied  as  a 
parsonage  by  Reverends  Perley  Howe  and  Aaron  Brown,  “near  the 
old  pound,”  adjoining  Dr.  Moftatt’s  and  Noah  Leavens’,  was  pur- 
chased of  Joseph  Cady  in  1746.  Five  hundred  acres  north  of  Chest- 
nut Hill  line,  were  sold  by  the  heirs  of  John  Knight  “to  Ebenezer 
Lamed,  innkeeper,”  sou  of  William  Lamed  of  Thompson  Parish,  in 
1750.  Mr.  Lamed  was  afterwards  deacon  of  the  church  and  an  active 
member  of  the  society.  His  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Justice  Leavens, 
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was  also  greatly  respected  for  intelligence  and  sound  judgment.  Six 
sons  of  Isaac  Cutler  occupied  farms  in  this  vicinity,  living  in  gambrel- 
roof  houses,  all  of  the  same  size  and  style,  built  for  them  by  their 
father.  A grand-son,  Hezekhih,  had  early  settled  in  life,  marrying 
Susanna,  probably  daughter  of  Hanniel  Clark,  a lady  of  great  personal 
beauty  and  sti’ength  of  mind,  with  education  in  advance  of  her  time. 
Among  other  notable  womeu  of  this  generation  in  Killingly  were 
eight  daughters  of  Joseph  Leavens,  happily  married  in  their  native 
town.  Four  of  these  sisters  married  four  sons  of  John  Hutchins,  and 
occupied  contiguous  fu-ms  between  Killingly  Hill  and  the  Centre. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Judith  Sabin,  Justice  Leavens  married 
the  widow  of  William  Lamed. 

. The  south  society  of  Killingly,  though  exceeding  the  first  in  num- 
bers and  ratable  property,  was  less  harmonious  and  prosperous.  After 
the  erection  of  its  nieeting-house  on  Break-neck,  a'  church  was 
organized  there,  and  Neherniah  Barker  ordained  its  pastor.  Mr.  Barker 
had  previously  preached  as  a candidate  in  West  Woodstock,  and  was 
married  in  1746,  to  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  Chandler  of 
that  parish.  Nothing  can  now  be  learned  of  the  discipline  or  progress 
of  this  church,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  its  records,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  never  very  flourishing,  that  the  feuds  from  which  it  sprung 
were  never  healed,  and  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a permanent 
footing.  This  failure  may  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  loss  of  its  chief 
member.  Captain  Ephraim  Warren,  who  died  in  1747,  and,  also,  to  the 
spread  of  Sejiarate  principles.  A number  of  the  residents  of  the  south- 
east section  organized  as  a Separate  church,  and  others  of  Chestnut 
Hill  united  in  a Six-Principle  Baptist  church.  These  secessions  so 
weakened  the  church  on  Break-neck,  that  Mr.  Barker  was  forced  to 
complain  to  the  Windham  Association  in  1749,  “ of  want  of  proper 
sup})ort  and  influence.”  Councils  and  consociations  were  unable  to 
suggest  eftective  remedies,  and  after  struggling  a few  years,  Mr.  Barker 
was  dismissed  fi'om  his  charge,  and  removed  to  Long  Island.  The 
church  in  Killingly,  after  three  years  vacancy,  united  in  choice  of  Mr. 
Eden  Burrouglis  of  Stratford,  who  was  ordained  its  pastor,  Januaiy  23, 
1750.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  an  eminently  pious  young  man,  greatly 
respected  by  his  cotemporaries,  but  was  unable  to  build  up  a chureh 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances. 

The  Separate  church  in  South  Killingly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  and  though  obliged  for  a time  to  help  siipjiort  worship  on 
Break-neck,  was  able  to  build  a meeting-house  and  maintain  their  own 
ministej’,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  In  1755,  twenty-three  brethren  of  this 
church  petitioned  the  south  society  for  release  from  further  rate-paying. 
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The  answer  to  this  request  is,  probably,  the  sole  record  of  this 
society  now  in  existence  : — 

“ Yotecl.  At  a society  meeting-,  June  23,  1755:  That  this  society  is  free, 
and  willing,  and  it  is  our  desire,  that  the  Honorable  Assembly  dismiss  ancl 
discharge  those  and  eveiy  one  of  those  persons  petitioning  from  an}^  further 
charge  in  this  society.” 

A copy  of  this  vote  was  forwarded  to  the  Assembly  by  the  clerk  of 
the  society,  with  the  significant  endorsement,  “ When  the  above -written 
vote  was  passed,  y®  petitioners  did  not  get  mij  vote."  x\s,  notwith- 
standing this  declaration,  it  appeared  that  the  vote  was  “considerably 
unanimous  and  freely  granted,”  the  petitioners  were  “ freed  and  pro- 
hibited fi-om  paying  further  rates  in  said  society,  and  also  from 
voting” — being  the  first  Separates  in  Windliam  Comity,  and  probably 
in  Connecticut,  who  obtained  exemption  from  parish  charges.  The 
church,  thus  relieved  from  its  “great  and  distressing  difficulties,”  grew 
more  and  more  prosperous,  and  was  able  to  exercise  and  enforce  all 
needful  discipline.  Its  members  were  united  in  doctrinal  views  and 
regard  for  their  pastor,  although  one  sensitive  brother  was  obliged  to 
ask  dismission,  mainly  on  the  ground,  “That  he  had  not  a freedom 
towards  Mr.  Wadsworth,  and  if  he  had  not  a freedom  had  as  lief 
support  the  old  constitution.”  By  vote  of  the  church,  communion 
was  interchanged  with  the  Separates  on  Chestnut  Hill. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  town  were  apparently  prospering.  A 
new  sign-post  was  ordered  to  be  set  u])  by  the  new  meeting-house  on 
Killingly  Hill,  whereon  all  warnings  and  notices  were  duly  posted. 
Deacon  Dresser  was  empowered  in  1749,  “to  bye  waits”  for  the  town. 
The  south  bound  of  the  town  was  perambulated  and  restated.  Roads 
and  bridges  required  re-viewing  and  repairing.  A road  was  laid  out  in 
the  south  of  the  town,  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  traveling  to 
the  south  meeting-house,  beginning  on  Voluntown  line,  “ near  tlie  road 
now  laid  to  the  sawmill,  standing  on  Moosup,”  and  extending  to  the 
bridge  over  Whetstone  Brook.  A bridle-road  was  also  laid  out  from 
Daniel  Waters’  to  the  south  meeting-house,  and  the  road  over  the  north 
side  of  Chestnut  Hill  leading  “ to  where  the  old  meeting-house  stood  ” 
was  turned  east  of  Enoch  Moffatt’s  house,  over  a brook,  to  the  new 
house  of  worship.  A road  was  conqdeted  directly  from  Providence  to 
the  south  part  of  Killingly  in  1750,  and  a new  bridge  built  over  the 
Quinebaug,  near  Captain  Samuel  Danielson’s.  A committee  was  there- 
U])on  a])pointed  to  lay  out  a convenient  road  tbrough  the  town  fi-om 
this  bridge  to  the  Providence  highway.  A road  was  also  laid  out  from 
this  convenient  bridge  northeast,  to  Five -Mile  River  ; also,  one  from 
the  old  burial-place  to  the  new  meeting-house  on  Killingly  Hill,  and 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  A committee  was  appointed. 
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December  1,  1754,  “ to  view  and  survey  our  country  roads,  and  take 
quit-claim  deeds  of  all  the  persons  who  owned  lands  where  the  roads 
cross.”  The  road  from  Plainfield  to  Massachusetts  line  through  the 
town  received  especial  attention.  Quit-claim  deeds  were  received  from 
John  and  Joseph  Wyman,  Ezra  and  Silas  Hutchins,  Willard  Spalding, 
Samuel  Danielson,  Daniel  Waters,  Boaz  Stearns,  Daniel  Davis,  and 
many  others.  The  length  of  this  road,  as  thus  surveyed,  was  found  to 
be  seventeen  miles  250^  rods.  The  meeting-house  in  the  first  society 
was  only  99-|-  rods  from  the  centre  of  the  township. 

In  1757,  a road  was  laid  out  from  Danielson’s  bridge  to  Yoluntown 
line,  near  a sawmill  called  John  Priest’s.  The  bridge  built  by  Samuel 
Cutler  over  the  Quinebaug  at  the  Falls,  was  next  examined  by  the 
selectmen  and  found  “ rotten  and  defective,  and  not  safe  to  pass  over.” 
It  was  then  voted,  “To  build  that  })art  of  the  bridge  that  belongs  to 
Killingly  to  build,  Edward  Converse  to  build  it  and  ])roceed  speedily 
to  do  tiie  same.”  Pomfret’s  part  was  also  accomplished  in  due  time. 
Killingly  was  greatly  disturbed  in  1759,  by  the  discovery  of  a gang  of 
counterfeiters  within  her  borders,  engaged  “ in  the  vile  crime  of  aiding 
in  making  counterfeit  bills  of  credit.”  A son  of  one  of  her  most  re- 
spectable citizens  was  implicated  in  this  afi’air,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  confinement.  A large  number  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
interceded  in  his  behalf,  viz.:  Joseph  Leavens,  Jonathan  Clough,  Henry 
Green,  Thomas  Whittemoi’e,  Jacob  Dresser,  Nathaniel  Brown,  Penuel 
Child,  Samuel  Porter,  John  Leavens,  Edward  Converse,  Josiah  Mills, 
Lusher  Gay,  and  Samuel  Lai'ued  : showing,  “ that  they  had  known  him 
from  a child,  and  known  him  to  be  honest  and  regular,  and  took  care  of 
his  aged  father  and  mother  to  as  good  acceptance  as  could  be,  and  was 
in  good  credit  among  his  neighbors,  as  little  mistrusted  as  any  young 
man  in  town,  and  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  over-persuaded  by  evil- 
minded  ])ersons.”  Through  these  rejiresentations,  and  his  own  declara- 
tion that  he  had  been  importuned  by  a certain  Frenchman  and  others, 
the  prisoner  had  leave  granted  him  by  the  Assembly  “ to  remove  to 
Killingly  and  there  dwell  and  remain.” 

Tliompson  Parish  continued  nourishing  and  prosjierous,  having 
increased  to  that  degree  according  to  the  testimony  of  a non-resident, 
“ that  it  was  richer  th  in  both  the  other  societies.”  Its  fatiiers  and 
founders  were  fast  passing  away.  Deacon  William  Lamed  died  in 
1747.  Deacon  Jonathan  Eaton,  Simon  Bryant  and  Jose})!!  Cady,  Sen., 
in  1748.  The  first  minister  of  Woodstock,  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight,  also 
died  this  year.  A veiy  serious  calamity  befell  his  son.  Captain  John 
Dwight,  February  18,  1750.  His  house  was  consumed  by  fire,  the 
family  escaping  from  their  beds  with  only  the  clothes  that  covered 
them.  One  negro  servant  perished  in  the  flames,  together  with  all 
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their  “ household  goods,  clothes,  corn,  meat,  books,  bonds  and  notes  of 
hand.”  A committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  to  look  into 
the  case  and  grant  relief,  which  ordered  the  payment  of  notes  due 
Captain  Dwight  upon  sufficient  evidence.  Even  with  this  aid  the  loss 
was  so  heavy  that  Captain  Dwight’s  estate  was  seriously  encumbered 
at  his  death,  in  1753.  Ilis  widow  removed  to  New  flaven,  where  some 
of  his  children  had  previously  settled.  Theodore,  the  youngest  child 
of  Rev.  Josiah  Dwight,  died  the  same  year.  He  left  two  young  sons, 
who  retained  possession  of  the  Dwight  homestead,  west  of  the  Quine- 
baug.  Samuel  Morris,  Sen.,  died  in  1745.  llis  son  Samuel  occupied 
his  homestead  a few  years,  and  in  1752,  was  released  from  paying  rates 
to  Thompson  Parish  and  allowed  to  unite  with  the  first  society  in 
Woodstock.  In  1755,  he  sold  a large  part  of  his  fine  farm  upon  the 
Qiiinebaug,  ))ui’chased  of  Governor  Dudley,  to  Benjamin  Wilkinson  of 
Smithfield,  Rhode  Island,  for  £20,030,  and  removed  from  the  town. 
Other  well-known  firms  were  changing  owners.  “ The  place  called 
Nashaway,”  between  the  Quinebaug  and  French  Rivers,  long  owned 
and  occupied  by  Captain  Sampson  Howe,  was  sold  by  his  son  Sampson 
in  1746  ; the  eastern  part  to  Thomas  Converse,  the  remainder  to 
Ebenezer  and  Joseph  Nichols  of  Middletown.  Mr.  Sampson  Howe 
then  removed  to  Middletown.  Samuel  Barrows  bought  land  west 
side  of  French  or  Stony  River,  in  1752;  Robert  Prince,  the  same 
year,  bought  land  east  side  the  same  river  of  John  Stone.  Jjosepli 
Ellyott  of  Sutton,  .in  1752,  bought  a large  tract  of  land  adjoining 
French  River,  bordering  on  Prince’s  and  Nathaniel  Crosby’s — and 
divided  it  between  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Francis.  Samuel  Narraniore, 
at  about  the  same  date,  gave  a deed  of  “ the  land  he  lives  on  ” to  his 
son-in-law,  James  Dike.  Progress  had  also  invaded  the  Quinnatisset 
hill  top,  so  long  left  to  the  meeting-house  and  tavern.  A blacksmith’s 
shop  was  already  in  operation.  In  1754,  Samuel  Watson  of  Leicester, 
]»urchased  of  Hezekiah  Sabin  for  £160,  “eight  acres  northeast  from 
Thompson  meeting-house  on  the  Boston  road — line  running  northeast 
to  a swamp,  with  a road  two  rods  wide  passing  through  it.”  This  pur- 
chase included  tlie  northern  extremity  of  Tliompson  Hill,  which  was 
then  in  all  its  native  wildness.  Mr.  Watson  at  once  put  up  a small 
house  and  made  some  clearing,  but  so  much  of  his  land  was  still  incum- 
bered witli  forest  that  Mrs.  W’^atson  is  traditionally  reported  to  have  lost 
her  way  in  the  woods  in  attempting  to  go  to  meeting.  The  southern 
extremity  of  tiie  hill  was  then  occupied  by  John  Coi'bin,  who  sold 
dwelling-house  and  barn,  with  tliirty  acres  of  land,  to  Colonel  Hezekiah 
Sabin  in  1757.  Colonel  Sabin  and  Edward  Converse,  a mile  south- 
ward, still  continued  “to  entertain”  the  public  at  their  houses. 

The  church  in  Thompson  lost  several  of  its  members  by  defection 
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to  the  Bai)tists  and  Separates,  but  received  numerous  accessions 
from  newly-arrived  settlers.  Jacob  Dresser  was  appointed  deacon 
in  1746;  Simon  Lamed  and  Lusher  Gay  were  chosen  to  that  office 
in  1747.  Deacon  Dresser  served  for  many  years  as  clerk  of  the 
society.  The  meeting-house  was  still  carefully  cherished  and  re- 
quired for  many  years  little  alteration,  save  pews  here  and  there 
in  waste  places,  and  windows  cut  to  enlighten  them.  Better  school 
accommodations  were  now  demanded.  In  1752,  James  Converse, 
Michael  Adams,  Henry  Green,  Samuel  Porter  and  Jacob  Dresser  were 
chosen  committee.  Samuel  Barrows,  William  Whittemore,  Xathaniel 
Child,  John  and  Samuel  Younglove,  in  the  west  of  the  parish, 
wei'e  allowed  to  have  a school  among  themselves  and  their  proportion 
of  school  money.  In  1757,  Z(‘chariah  Cutler  and  the  Widow  Hannah 
Porter  were  allowed  a school  in  the  northeast  corner ; line  to  begin  at 
Ezekiel  Green’s,  thence  east  to  Rhode  Island  and  north  to  Massa- 
chusetts line.  Squii-e  Hascall,  David  Alton  and  others  were  accom- 
modated with  a school  westward,  bounds  extending  two  and  a half 
miles  in  breadth,  and  south  “to,  or  near  Luke  Uphaiii’s  house.”  That 
none  might  tresj)ass  for  lack  of  proper  knowledge  of  law,  law-books 
were  oi’dered  to  be  lodged  in  ten  houses  for  the  use  of  the  society.  ■ A 
second  military  company  was  now  organized  in  the  noith  of  the  ]:>arish. 

The  keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  ministers’  salary,  in  the  demoral- 
ized condition  of  the  currency,  was  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 
In  1751,  five  hundred  pounds  were  found  needful : four  years  later, 
another  hundred  pounds  were  added  and  sixty-five  pounds  allowed  for 
firewood.  Mr.  Cabot’s  death  occurred  a few  months  afterward.  While 
engaged  in  the  usual  public  ministrations  upon  the  Sabbath,  he  fell 
insensible  upon  his  })ul2:)it  stricken  with  apo})lexy ; was  removed  to  his 
house,  but  died  in  a few  hours,  April  8,  1756.  Mr.  Cabot  was  a man 
of  superior  talents  and  learning,  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  his 
people.  He  left  several  published  sermons  of  much  literary  merit. 
More  than  three  hundred  members  were  added  to  the  church  during  Ids 
ndnistry.  The  funeral  charges  were  borne  by  the  society,  and  “suita- 
ble gravestones”  procured  by  them.  Mrs.  Cabot,  with  her  nine 
children,  remained  for  a time  upon  her  homestead. 

Jonathan  Clough,  Jacob  Dresser  and  Hezekiah  Sabin  wei’e  com- 
missioned by  the  society  to  siq)[)ly  the  pulpit.  Of  many  candidates 
heard,  Noadiah  Russel  was  selected,  who  liad  previously  gained 
such  favor  in  Pomfret.  July  28,  1757,  the  society  called  Mr.  Russel 
“as  their  teacher,  offering  £165  settlement,  and  £65  salaiy,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  cord  wood  till  he  comes  into  family  estate,  and  then 
thirty  cords  a year.”  Mr.  Russel  thus  replied  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I was  in  hopes  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you 
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together  at  j^oiir  meeting  and  of  giving  you  my  answer  by  word  of  month; 
but  through  bodily  indisposition  am  unabie  to  do  that.  And  how  Providence 
will  deal  with  me  is  uncertain;  but  what  appears  present  duty  we  are  to  per- 
form and  leave  the  event.  I would,  therefore,  in  the  flrst  place  return  you 
my  thanks  for  that  I'espect  you  have  shown  me  in  so  unanimously  desiring  me 
to  settle  with  you  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  ottering  so  generously 
for  my  encouragement  to  and  support  in  that  important  business.  Secondly, 
I would  signify  to  you  that  considering  jmur  unanimity,  and  consequently  the 
prospect  that  there  is  of  my  being  comfortable  among  and  serviceable  to  you, 
if  I should  settle  with  you,  I accept  of  your  invitation  and  offer. 

Aug.  30,  1757.” 

The  preparatory  fast  was  held,  October  5,  and,  ordination  etfected, 
November  9, — Mr.  Russel’s  father  preaching  and  giving  the  pastoi’al 
charge.  His  brother  from  Windsor,  Putnam  from  Pomfret,  and 
Gleason  from  Dudley  assisted  in  the  services.  Mr.  Russel  soon  settled 
“in  family  estate,”  marrying  Esther  Talcott  of  Middletown,  and  occu- 
pying the  ])leasant  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  built  by  John  Corbin 
and  purchased  of  Colonel  Sabin.  Deacon  Jacob  Dresser  soon  after- 
ward settled  near  him,  buying  land  of  John  Grosvenor,  adjoining 
Daniel  Russel’s  and  Thompson’s,  in  1759,  and  building  a capacious 
mansion  on  a rise  of  land,  southeast  from  Mr.  Russel’s. 


VI. 


PLAINFIELD.  VOLUNTOWN.  C.ANTERBUKY. 

FTMIE  difficulties  in  Plainfield,  occasioned  by  the  separation  in  th0 
church  and  settlement  of  Mr.  Rowland,  continued  many  years,  to 
its  great  hurt  and  damage,  “ dividing  and  separating  very  friends  and 
brothers.”  After  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Separate 
church  was  for  three  years  destitute  of  a pastor,  but  continued  to  meet 
together  and  maintain  public  worship.  A committee  was  then  chosen 
to  treat  with  the  Separate  church  in  Voluntown — then  gi’eatly  “reduced 
by  a mortal  sickness,  whereby  sevei’al  of  the  principal  members  were 
removed,” — with  reference  to  the  union  of  the  two  churches  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Voluntown  pastor.  Rev.  Alexander  Miller.  The  Vol- 
untown church,  about  to  lose  other  valuable  members  by  emigration  to 
W yoming,  readily  comjilied.  A day  of  preparatory  jirayer  and  fasting 
was  observed  ; the  neighboring  churches  called  together  in  council, 
and  the  Sejiarate  churches  of  Plainfield  and  Voluntown  formally 
united — the  Rev.  Paul  Park  of  Preston,  preaching  a sermon  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  The  church  thus  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  pro- 
vided with  a faithful  ministe]’,  was  able  to  maintain  its  standing,  and 
occupied  a very  creditable  position. 
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The  energies  of  the  first  churcli  were  mainly  absorbed  in  collecting 
rates  from  the  town  and  prosecuting  its  various  lawsuits.  A large 
majority  resisted  every  effort  to  carry  on  the  worship  of  God  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Colony.  The  payment  of  Mr.  Rowland’s  salary  was 
persistently  refused,  and  when,  by  some  chance,  a vote  was  passed  to 
repair  the  meeting-house,  the  town  refused  to  pay*  for  it,  or  even  to 
appoint  an  agent  to  defend  itself  against  the  action  of  the  committee. 
It  was  found  very  difficult  to  induce  any  person  to  serve  as  collector  ; 
selectmen  chosen  also  refused  to  serve,  and  all  town  affairs  were  thrown 
into  inextricable  confusion.  After  many  years  of  strife  and  contention, 
Thomas  Pierce  and  James  Bradford  were  appointed,  by  a great  ma- 
jority, agents  for  the  town,  to  repi'esent  to  the  General  Assembly,  “ our 
difficulty  concerning  Mr.  Rowland.”  These  gentlemen  recapitulated 
the  facts  of  the  case  ; the  passage  of  a vote  granting  a salary  to  Mr. 
Rowland,  when  bat  a small  number  of  voters  were  present,  and  his 
settlement  in  opposition  to  a protest  of  the  majority,  so  that  the 
majority  was  obliged  to  pay  their  proportion  of  his  salary  when  they 
never  covenanted  to  do  it,  nor  had  they  the  least  grounds  to  believe 
that  things  would  ever  be  batter,  and  prayed  to  have  the  vote  voided  — 
but  their  prayer  was  refused.  Attempts  to  compromise  with  the 
church  party  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Pierce,  Bradford,  Stevens, 
Wheeler  and  Marsh  were  delegated  to  confer  with  Mr.  Rowland,  air 
ecclesiastic  council  was  called — but  nothing  effected.  Again,  in  1759, 
the  persevering  Separates  appealed  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  in  conscience  comply  wiih  the  vote,  nor  with  the 
ecclesiastic  constitution  of  the  Colony,  which  they  thought  not  war- 
ranted by  the  Word  of  God  or  by  the  Charter  of  the  Colony,  and 
praying  foi*  relief  and  liberty  to  support  the  Gospel  in  their  own  way, 
or  if  not  granted,  liberty  of  an  appeal  to  the  King  in  Council.  Again, 
their  requests  were  refused,  and  new  bills  of  costs  allowed  Mr.  Row- 
land. Unable  to  gain  relief  from  Government,  they  a[)peaied  with 
renewed  earnestness  to  their  fellow- townsmen,  and  were  partially 
successful.  Wearied  out  with  strife  and  litigation,  the  minority  con- 
sented to  forego  its  claim  and  release  the  town  from  its  obligation  to 
maintain  Mr.  Rowland.  At  a town-meeting,  April  7,  17fiJ,  it  was 
voted  “ to  have  two  distinct  societies.”  Benjamin  Wheeler,  Captain 
Thomas  Stevens,  James  Bradford,  James  Howe  and  Captain  Isaac 
Coit  w'ere  appointed  a committee  to  take  town  affairs  into  consideration, 
and  the  following  mstnorial  wa?  prepared,  “ agreeable  to  every 
inhabitant.” 

“ Whereas,  a considerable  number  have  dissented  from  the  established  wor- 
ship in  town,  and  have  gatliered  into  cluirch  estate  agreeable  to  Cambridge 
Platform;  and  have  provided  tbemselves  a meeting-house  and  minister  whom 
they  have  supported  though  they  have  never  been  exempt  from  ministerial 
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charges,  w hich  have  occasioned  great  difficulties ; inhabitants  looked  upon  it 
as  unreasonable  that  our  dissenting  brethren  should  be  taxed  to  maintain  the 
established  minister — whereupon,  we  have  mutually  and  unanimously  agreed, 
if  it  shall  please  your  Honors,  to  be  two  distinct  societies  ; that  two-thirds  of 
our  ratable  estate  be  continued  to  support  the  established  worship,  exclusive 
of  w-hat  is  paid  by  law  as  Baptists,  and  that  the  third  part  be  appointed  to 
maintain  the  worship  of  God  amongst  our  dissenting  brethren,  and  that  the 
dissenting  church  shall  be  set  off,  and  that  such  as  appear  constantly  to  attend 
said  worship  shall  be  set  off  by  a committee — wdiich,  Ave  apprehend,  Avill  be 
for  our  mutual  tranquility,  and  both  our  societies  will  be  well  able  to  maintain 
the  gospel  among  themselves,  w ithout  infringing  upon  each  other.” 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  memorial  by  Benjamin  Wlieeler  and 
Captain  Stephens,  the  Assembly  ordered  Jonathan  Trumbull,  Hezekiah 
and  Jabez  Huntington,  to  repair  to  Plainfield,  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  take  a list  of  inhabitants.  This  committee  found  matters  justly 
represented  in  the  memorial,  excepting  that  considerably  more  than 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  wei'e  opposed  to  the  established  worship, 
and  supposed  to  have  an  equal  I’ight  to  the  privileges  of  the  new 
society.  They  therefore  took  the  names  of  all  such  persons,  and 
recommended  that  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  make  up  the  two-thirds 
rate  allowed  to  the  first  society,  be  raised  upon  them  all,  and  in  case 
the  second  society  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  demands  of  the  first 
society  Avithin  one  year,  they  should  forfeit  their  society  privileges  and 
be  as  they  were  before.  This  agreement  was  very  unsatisfactoi'y  to  the 
Separates,  compelling  them  to  })ay  rates  both  for  their  own  and  the 
toAvn  minister,  but  as  it  Avas  doubtful  if  the  Ass-^mbly  Avould  give  their 
sanction  to  any  other,  they  consented  to  it,  “ as  the  best  they  could 
do.”  The  committee,  thereupon,  reporting  in  favor  of  division,  Plain- 
field  Avas  divided  into  tAvo  ecclesiastic  societies  by  act  of  Assembly,  not 
according  to  territorial  lines  but  ecclesiastic  preferences,  the  first 
society  to  have  tAvo-thirds  and  the  second,  one-thii-d  of  the  ministerial 
rate. 

This  settlement  Avas  soon  folloAA^ed  by  the  dismission  of  Mr.  RoAvland, 
Avho  had  valiantly  maintained  his  ground  throughout  the  long  contro- 
versy, bringing  suits  for  the  recovery  of  his  salary  doAvn  to  the  moment 
of  agreement.  It  A'/as  supjiosed  that  he  Avould  continue  minister  of 
the  first  church  and  society  noAV  that  the  Separates  Avere  set  off  Avho 
had  been  thought  the  great  cause  of  division,  but  upon  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  first  society  it  w%as  found  that  a lai*ge  number  of  his  former 
adherents  favored  his  removal.  “ Not  that  Mr.  lloAvland  had  done 
anything  unbecoming,  but  because  of  the  unhappy  uneasiness  still 
subsisting,”  Avhich  it  AA'as  feared  could  not  be  allayed  Avithout  a change 
in  ])astoral  relations.  The  church  Avas  at  first  v'ery  unAvilling  to  part 
Avith  a leader  Avho  had  ministered  so  faithfully  and  fought  so  bravely  for 
them,  but  finally  passed  a vote,  Avith  great  reluctance,  for  his  dismission, 
and  called  a council  of  ministers,  Avhich,  considering  the  difficulties  and 
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deep-rooted  prejudices,  dissolved  the  relation — “ having  nothing  against 
Mr.  Rowlaini,  and  recommending  him  to  other  churches.”  In  his  fare- 
well discourse,  which  was  thought  worthy  of  publication,  Mr.  Rowland 
very  touchingly  reviewed  the  trials  of  his  unhappy  pastorate,  which  he 
attributed  to  that  spirit  of  discord  from  the  arch-enemy,  censuring  the 
constitution  of  the  Government  and  the  more  common  method  of 
ministerial  support,  exclaiming  against  the  churches  as  anti-Christ  and 
Babylon  ; ruler.s  as  ruling  for  Baal  ; teachers,  as  teaching  for  lucre. 
This  spirit  of  rancour,  bitterness  and  division  had  risen  to  great  hight, 
he  averred,  in  the  days  of  his  honored  predecessor,  and  were  the  un- 
happy means  of  bringing  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
had  since  made  most  prodigious  progress,  so  that  there  were  few  whose 
minds  were  not  soured  and  become  cold  in  their  affections  towards  the 
ministry.  His  own  support  had  been  extremely  difficult,  no  way  to 
attain  it  but  by  mere  dint  of  law,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  try 
many  years  with  reluctance ; had  spent  the  prime  of  his  life  among 
them,  and  still  there  was  no  prospect  of  times  being  better,  and  he  had 
consented  to  leave  them.  With  great  earnestness  and  affection,  he 
adjured  his  people  to  avoid  for  the  future  “ schismatic  conventicles,” 
and  prayerfully  unite  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  church  and  the 
growth  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  Mr.  Rowland  removed  to  Providence 
after  his  dismission,  ministering  to  the  Congregational  church  in  that 
town.  The  first  church  in  Plainfield  did  not  succeed  in  settling  a 
pastor,  and  gradually  wasted  in  strength  and  numbers,  while  the 
Separate  church  continued  to  increase  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Miller. 

The  general  progress  and  prosperity  of  Plainfield  were  greatly  marred 
by  these  religious  dissensions.  Town  meetiugs  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  discussing  rates  and  executions,  and  very  little  attention  given  to 
roads,  schools  and  other  public  institutions.  Certain  French  prisoners 
billeted  upon  them  in  1756,  were  not,  however,  neglected.  These  were 
some  of  the  Neutral  French,  inhabitants  of  Acadia,  torn  from  their 
homes  and  native  country  after  the  concpiest  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
English,  and  distributed  among  the  towns  of  New  England.  Forty- 
three  of  these  unhappy  Acadians  were  assigned  to  Windham  County 
by  Act  of  Assembly,  but  only  Plainfield  a})pears  to  have  made  public 
provision  for  them.  Loads  of  wood  were  allowed  to  Frenchmen; 
money  paid  for  going  to  Norwich  for  Frenchmen’s  beef;  for  doctoring 
the  Neutral  French  and  for  keeping  Pierre  Meron’s  cow — showing  that 
whatever  their  sufferings  elsewhere,  in  Plainfield  they  were  not 
u neared  for. 

In  May,  1747,  the  towns  of  Plainfield,  Canterbury,  Killingly,  Pom- 
fret  and  Vol untown  were  constituted  one  entire  district  for  holding  a 
Court  of  Probate,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  district  of  Plainfield, 
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and' Timothy  Pierce  appointed  its  judge.  U[)on  the  death  of  Judge 
Pierce,  John  Crery  succeeded  to  tiiis  office,  and  upon  his  decease  in 
1759,  Jabez  Fitch  of  Canterbuiy  was  appointed.  All  the  original 
settlers  of  Plainlield  had  now  passed  from  tlie  stage.  Among  the  new 
inhabitants  were  eTohn  Dunlap,  admitted  to  town  pi  ivileges  in  1759; 
Joseph  Eaton,  buying  land  of  Smith  in  1758,  and  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins, 
son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Perkins  of  Newent  Society,  Norwich,  who  com- 
menced practice  in  Idainfield  about  1759.  Plainfield  was  well  suj)plied 
with  physicians  at  this  period.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  was  already 
established  in  practice,  and  Dr.  Gideon  Welles,  a graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  1753,  administered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  both  in  Plainfield 
and  Canterbury.  Another  son  of  Plainfield,  John  Shepard,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  -1748,  and  died  the  following  year.  Josiah 
^Whitney,  of  the  class  of  1752,  was  now  the  settled  pastor  of  Brooklyn 
Parish. 


Yoluntown,  during  this  period,  made  little  progress  and  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  ecclesiastic  controversies.  Attem[)ts  were  made  to  divide 
the  town  into  two  religious  societies.  In  1746,  a committee  was  chosen 
to  consider  the  difficulties  in  respect  to  pastor  and  church  government 
and  the  manner  of  settling  them,  but  effected  nothing  satisfactory. 
Liberty  was,  however,  granted  to  the  inhabitants  south  of  Pachaug 
River,  and,  also,  to  those  north  of  the  Providence  highway,  to  hire  a 
minister  for  themselves  through  the  wintei',  or  for  four  months  of  the 
year.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were  obliged,  with  other 
inhabitants,  to  pay  assessments  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Dorrance.  As 
a majority  of  the  town  were  opposed  to  his  ministry,  they  refused  to 
allow  for  the  depreciation  of  currency,  and  would  only  pay  the  hundred 
pounds  originally  stipulated,  so  that  Mr.  Dorrance,  like  Mr.  Rowland, 
could  only  obtain  his  lawful  dues  • by  legal  process  or  appeal  to  the 
Assembly.  In  1746,  Robert  Dixon  was  appointed  agent  to  defend  the 
town  against  the  petition  sent  by  Mr.  Dorrance,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
procuring  release.  Robert  Dixon,  Isaac  Gallup,  Robert  Campbell, 
Thomas  Kasson  and  others,  were  appointed  on  committees,  year  after 
year,  to  treat  with  Mr.  Dorrance,  answer  memorials,  ami  represent  the 
town  in  various  \v’:iys  in  this  unhappy  affair.  In  1751,  the  town  voted 
to  give  Mr.  Dorrance  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  salary,  if  he  would 
discharge  the  town  from  any  further  demand,  and  on  some  such  basis 
the  matter  was  finally  adjusted.  The  predilections  of  the  church  were 
still  strongly  Presbyterian.  In  1769,  the  question  of  church  govern- 
ment was  again  agitated.  Mr.  Dorrance  preached  a sermon  upon  the 
divine  authority  for  elders ; their  qualifiations,  Ac.,  after  which,  the 
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church  voted  “to  reiiiaiii  Presbyterian,”  and  chose  for  elders,  Samuel 
Dorrance,  Esq.,  John  Smith,  Robert  Dixon,  Ebenezer  Dow,  John 
Kasson,  Charles,  James  and  John  Campbell,  Noah  Briggs,  James  Dor- 
rance and  Samuel  Gordon.  A council  subsequently  called  })rononnced 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  at  this  time,  “ not  illegal  but  too  hasty,” 
and  advised  a new  election  of  eight  elders.  The  unpopularity  of  the 
church  was  doubtless  aggi*avated  by  this  distinct  avowal  of  Presbyte- 
rianism. A majority  in  the  town  were  dissenters  from  the  established 
church,  either  Se])arates  or  Baptists,  and  conscientiously  oi)posed  to  the 
church  and  its  aged  pastor.  According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Peters  (whose 
testimony  is,  indeed,  of  v'ery  little  value),  the  Voluntown  Presbyterians 
met  with  as  little  Christian  chaiity  and  humanity  as  Ana-baptists, 
Quakers  and  Churchmen,  and  sober  Dissenters  would  not  attend  tlie 
funeral  of  a Presbyterian.  The  Yoluntown  Separates  united,  in  1758, 
with  the  church  of  Plainfield.  Obadiali  Rhodes  and  other  Baptists 
were  allowed  to  unite  wdth  the  Baptist  church  in  Stonington. 

Y^ry  little  can  be  learned  of  the  secular  affairs  of  the  town.  Schools 
were  managed  by  committees  in  the  south,  central  and  north  sections. 
A committee  was  also  chosen  “ to  remove  obstructions  so  that  fish  can 
pahS  up  Moosup’s  River.”  The  vexatious  boundary  and  land  disputes 
were  now  settled,  and  proprietors’  meetings  no  longer  needed.  Tlie  un- 
favorable location  of  the  town,  its  inconvenient  form,  poor  soil  and 
bitter  religious  dissensions,  greatly  impeded  its  progress  and  dis- 
coLiragfjd  its  inhabitants.  The  question  of  emigration  was  early  dis- 
cussed and  considered,  and  many  of  its  most  valuable  citizens  were 
already  preparing  to  remove  to  a more  genial  habitation. 


Canterbury  like  its  neighbors  was  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
Separate  agitation,  and  its  progress  greatly  i-etarded.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Revivalists  and  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Cogswell,  the 
standing  church  (as  it  was  called)  increased  in  numbers,  and  enjoyed  a 
fair  degree  of  prosperity  for  many  years.  Mr.  Cogswell,  though  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Separates,  was  very  acceptable  to  that  part  of  the 
church  and  society  which  had  put  themselves  under  his  care,  and 
greatly  respected  abroad  for  prudence,  piety  and  learning.  In  1746, 
Stephen  Erost  was  chosen  deacon  in  place  of  Timothy  Backus,  who 
adhered  to  the  Separates.  Edward  Raynsford,  John  Eitch  and  Captain 
Gideon  Cobb  were  chosen  a committee  to  go  to  Deacon  Timothy 
Backus  and  others  who  had  separated  from  the  church,  to  relate  to 
them  the  affairs  of  the  church  respecting  church  records  and  vessels. 
The  records  w’^ere  retained  by  the  Separate  church,  and  the  communion 
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service  divided  between  the  two  bodies.  During  the  ministry  of  Solo- 
mon Paine,  members  of  the  established  church  continued  to  fall  away 
to  the  Separates,  assigning  as  reasons  : — 

“1.  That  the  church  denies  the  power  of  godliness. 

2.  That  they  call  them  out  of  the  way  of  uuderstauding  and  persecute  them, 
who  are  of  the  true  church. 

3.  That  they  don’t  love  one  another. 

4.  The  pastor  being  unfaithful,  particularly  in  not  visiting  enough. 

5.  The  law  of  the  Colony,  that  a minister  should  not  preach  over  his  parish 
line,  without  consent. 

G.  Texts  of  Scripture:  Solomon’s  Songs  i:  7,  8;  Act's  x:  13,  15;  Nehemiah 
X : 13,  14,  15,  and  many  others.” 

These  reasons  appearing  insufficient  to  the  church,  and  the  refractory 
brother  and  sisters  refusing  to  make  any  acknowledgment,  they  were 
excommunicated  after  proper  effort.  By  vote  of  the  church,  the  pastor 
had  liberty  to  invite  any  orthodox  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  in 
the  place  on  any  proper  occasion.  In  1747,  it  concurred  with  the 
printed  articles,  sent  forth  by  Windham  Consociation.  In  1753,  Dr. 
Watts’  Psalms  were  allowed  to  be  sung  in  public  in  the  afternoon 
service. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon  Paine,  the  Separate  church  was  unable 
to  find  an  acceptable  pastor,  and  diminished  in  numbers  and  influence. 
In  1757,  Joseph  Marshall  of  Windsor  was  chosen  to  be  their  pastor, 
and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  was  ordained  over  it,  April  15,  1759. 
“Deacon  Obadiah  Johnson  made  tlie  first  prayer;  our  beloved  brother, 
Paul  Parks,  gave  the  charge;  Bliss  Willoughby,  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship ; Alexander  Miller  of  Plainheld  made  the  last  prayer — all 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  One  of  the  fii'st  acts  of  the  church  under  the 
administration  of  the  new  pastor  was  to  consider  the  case  of  a 
sister  of  tlie  church,  “ found  guilty  of  a breach  of  a Divine  Rule, 
in  that  she  had  usurped  authoiity  over  the  church,  in  that  she  did 
in  a church  meeting,  authoritatively  teach  and  admonish  the  Lord’s 
church,  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God:  I.  Tim.  ii : 12.  I.  Cor.  xiv  : 
34 — for  the  which  things  the  church  did  solemnly  admonish  her  to 
repent  of  her  sin,  that  she  might  be  restored  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel.”  But  though  so  strict  in  discipline,  the  church  itself  did  not 
escape  censure.  A number  of  its  brethren,  wearied  out  with  fighting 
rate  collectors,  proposed  to  rid  them  ^elves  of  this  intolerable  burthen, 
by  organizing  as  a distinct  society.  This  admission  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Connecticut  had  any  right  whatever  to  order  church  affairs,  was 
entirely  contrary  to  their  proclaimed  opinions,  and  called  forth  a storm 
of  indignation  from  other  Separate  churches.  Ebenezer  Frothingham 
of  Middletown,  in  particular,  felt  bound  to  express  his  great  grief  and 
astonishment,  “ that  this  Canterbury  church,  where  there  had  been  so 
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much  light  shining  respecting  Christ’s  Kingly  power  and  dignity,  as 
the  supreme  and  only  Head  of  the  church,  and  such  knowledge  of  the 
abominable  tyranny  that  the  religious  constitution  of  Connecticut  held 
forth  over  the  church  of  Christ,  should  bow  to  this  iniquitous  and  un- 
godly constitution,  and  consent  to  that  thief,  that  had  robbed  the 
church  of  her  right  and  set  bounds  for  all  the  churches  in  Connecticut, 
and  would  not  allow  any  liberty  but  in  those  bounds,  so  that  Christ 
himself  must  bow  and  be  confined  to  parish  lines.”  With  great  pathos 
and  plainness,  he  reminded  them  of  their  former  glorious  position,  and 
besought  them  not  to  seek  i*elief  from  present  burdens  by  bowing  to  an 
unrighteous  Constitution,  formed  against  the  rule  and  Government  of  the 
Son  of  God.  But  the  heroic  spirit  which  once  had  animated  the  Canter- 
bury Separates  had.  died  with  their  early  leaders,  and  no  appeal  or 
remonstrance  could  awaken  their  former  enthusiasm  and  self-devotion. 
Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  their  fellow-townsmen,  and  their 
own  yearning  for  peace  and  pecuniary  relief,  a number  of  the  Sepai-ates 
united,  in  May,  1760,  with  other  inhabitants  of  Canterbury,  in  asking 
for  those  society  privileges  which  they  had  once  so  proudly  spurned, 
and  w’ere  exempted  from  farther  payment  for  the  suppoil  of  Rev. 
James  Cogswell. 

In  town  affairs  there  were  no  especial  changes.  A committee  was 
appointed  in  1753,  to  view  sundry  private  ways  supposed  to  be  needful 
for  roads  for  people  to  pass  and  repass  from  place  to  place  without 
trespassing  on  one  another’s  property,  “ especially  by  the  way  crossing 
Quinebaug  River,  known  as  Shepard’s  fordway,”  passing  through  land 
owned  by  Shepards,  Spaldings,  Adams  and  Paines.  Dr.  Jabez  Fitch, 
now'  a leading  citizen,  was  appointed  “to  take  care  of  y®  cedar  swamp 
in  the  south  of  the  town.”  In  1755,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
receive  and  transport  })rovisions  of  meat,  grain,  tfcc.,  brought  in  to  pay 
country  taxes.  Jose])h  Woodward  of  Windham  was  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  a dam  across  Little  River,  on  condition  of  erecting  a good  cart 
bridge  over  it,  “so  often  as  the  same  should  be  carried  away  by  reason 
of  waters  being  flowed  by  said  dam.”  Tlie  Quinebaug  River,  w'hich 
had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  early  settlers,  was  not  yet  reduced  to 
proper  subjection.  In  the  severe  freshet  of  1757,  the  bridge  was  par 
tially  destroyed,  and  a serious  casualty  occurred  in  repairing  it.  David 
Kevins,  an  active  and  respected  citizen,  who  had  resided  for  ten  years 
in  Canterbury,  while  standing  on  a cross  beam,  giving  directions  to  the 
W'orkmen,  lost  his  balance,  fell  into  the  swollen  stream,  and  was  swept 
away  by  the  current.  He  left  f ve  young  children,  who  afterwards 
settled  in  Norwich  and  its  vicinity. 

Very  few  new  families  were  now  arriving  in  Canterbury.  Lands  and 
homesteads  were  mostly  occupied  by  descendants  of  first  settlers.  Of 
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the  three  branches  of  the  Adams  family  which  liad  settled  in  this  town, 
Joseph  Adams,  Sen.,  died  in  1748  ; Henry  Adams,  Sen.,  in  1749  ; the 
second  Samuel  Adams,  in  1742,  and  a third  in  1769.  Numerous  scions 
of  these  three  brandies  were  now  in  active  life.  Jabez,  son  of  Dr. 
Jabez  Fitch,  was  now  practicing  as  an  attorney,  was  made  justice  of 
tlie  Quorum  in  1755,  and  judge  of  Probate  in  1759.  Dr.  Gideon 
Wells  of  Plainfield,  removed  his  residence  to  Canterbury,  and  enjoyed 
an  extensive  practice  in  both'townships.  Col.  John  Dyer  was  still  active 
in  public  affairs.  His  son,  Ebenezer,  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1750,  and  died  in  1757.  John  Felch  of  Canterbury  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1758,  and  remained  at  home,  filling  various  public  ofiices.  John 
Felch,  Sen.,  died  in  1754.  The  aged  parents  of  Mr.  Cogswell  removed 
to  Canterbury  after  his  settlement  there,  and  died  in  a few  years.  Rev. 
James  Cogswell  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jabez  Fitch.  Like 
many  ministers  of  his  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  pupils  into 
his  family,  fitting  young  men  for  college  and  the  ministiy.  Naphthali 
Daggett,  afterwards  president  of  Yale  College,  enjoyed  for  half  a year 
“ the  faithful  grammar  instruction  of  Mr.  Cogswell.”  A later  pupil 
was  one  Benedict  Arnold  of  Norwich,  then  a bright  little  fellow,  full 
of  play  and  pranks — the  recipient  of  many  letters  of  counsel  and  warn- 
ing from  his  excellent  mother.  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney  of  Brooklyn 
Parish,  completed  his  theological  studies  with  Mr.  Cogswell. 


YIL 
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FTER  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Bass,  Ashford  enjoyed  a brief  interval 


of  peace  and  quiet.  In  1747,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
view  Ihe  meeting-house,  and  see  what  ought  to  be  done.  New  doors, 
new  clapboards,  a new  window-frame  for  side  of  the  meetingdiouse,  and 
much  repairing  of  glass,  was  found  needful.  A penny  rate  was  there- 
upon granfed,  and  Robert  Knowlton  empowered  to  employ  men  for 
that  purpose.  IMr.  Knowlton  was  now  one  of  the  chief  men  in  Ash- 
ford, serving  as  moderator  at  all  town  meetings,  and  contributing  freely 
of  his  substance  for  the  good  of  the  town.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  its  schools,  and  when  chosen  deputy  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1751,  begged  the  i)rivilege  of  bestowing  fifty 
shillings  upon  the  school,  instead  of  expending  it  in  the  customary 
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“treat.”  In  the  spring  following,  he  gave  twelve  pounds,  old  tenor, 
to  the  school.  The  Corbin  land-claim  still  continued  to  harass  the 
town.  After  the  death  of  James  Corbin,  this  land  fell  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Benjamin  Marcy  of  Woodstock.  JVIarch  81,  1750,  a vote  was 
procured  in  town -meeting,  “That  all  the  land  owners  in  Corbin’s 
claim  that  have  kept  uj)  their  bounds  that  were  laid  out  to  them, 
shall  hold  all  the  land  within  said  bounds,  be  it  more  or  less.”  A 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town — Isaac  and  Joshua 
Kendall,  Robert,  Daniel  and  William  Knowlton,  John  Wright, 
Joseph  Works,  Thomas  Tiffany,  Nathaniel  Eaton,  John  Chapman, 
Jacob  Dana,  James  Hale,  and  many  others — dissented  from  this 
vote : — 

“ 1.  Because  the  town  had  no  right  to  convey  the  land  without  liberty  from 
Assembly. 

2.  Because  many  of  these  bounds  were  so  large  that  they  infringed  upon 
the  town  commons  to  a great  degree. 

3.  Bresumiug  against  our  legislator. 

4.  Many  of  the  voters  were  inliabitants  of  Willington,  allowed  so  by  the 
memorialists,  and  yet  allowed  to  vote.” 

This  remonstrance  did  not  procui'e  the  annulment  of  the  vote. 
Robert  Knowlton,  Nath.  Eaton  and  Captain  James  Hale  (son  of  the 
first  pastor)  were  thei’eupon  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  common 
land. 

Mr.  Bass  continued  for  some  years  to  preach  acceptably  to  his  people, 
and  was  a])parently  in  good  standing  with  his  ministerial  brethren, 
taking  an  active  part  in  meetings  of  Association.  That  he  was  less 
tenacious  of  ministerial  prerogatives  than  some  of  his  cotemporaries 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  “agreement”  as  to  matters  of 
discipline  : — 

“We  consent  and  agree  as  to  this  method  following — both  Pastor  and 
brethren  to  proceed  for  the  future  after  the  manner  of  a mixed  administration, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  Pastor  and  brethren  shall  be  necessary  towards 
perfecting  any  Act;  and  whenever  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  church,  which 
the  church  shall  judge  proper  to  refer  to  a Council,  we  will  send  for  such  a 
Council  as  we  can  agree  in.  March  10,  1747.” 

The  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Bass,  though  established  by  Consociation,  was 
still  somewhat  suspected  by  the  more  rigid  of  his  hearers.  Accorditig 
to  his  own  statement,  he  was  “ of  the  Calvinsian  class”  at  the  time  of 
his  ordination,  but  was  so  imprudent  as  to  examine  anew  the  founda- 
tion of  his  faith,  and  so  came  into  a new  and  different  schertie  or  set  of 
notions.  Though  careful  at  first  not  to  speak  of  tliis  change  openly, 
his  leaving  out  of  his  public  performances  those  notions  peculiar  to 
Calvinism  was  soon  observed  by  some  of  his  eagle-eyed  people,  and 
new  jealousy  jiroused.  A sermon,  advising  them  to  a careful  unpre- 
judiced inquiry  after  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  not 
to  content  themselves  with  a religion  at  second-hand,  increased  the 
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uneasiness.  A church-meeting  was  asked  for,  to  which  Mr.  Bass 
responded,  “ That  as  the  people  were  generally  in  a ruffle,  t’was  best  to 
defer  calling  them  together  till  they  were  cooler,  and  so  fitter  for 
action.”  This  displeasing  the  aggrieved,  the  following  letter  was 
presented  : — 

“ Reverend  Sir:  These  are  to  let  yon  know  that  we,  the  subscribers,  think 
you  cannot  but  l)e  sensible  that  there  is  great  uneasiness  among  us  on  account 
of  some  principles  that  you  and  some  others  hold,  as  we  think,  which  appear 
to  us  very  dangerous.  We,  therefore,  humbly  desire  that  you  would  forth- 
with warn  a church  meeting  to  look  into  the  aflair;  if  not,  you  will  put  us 
under  a necessity  of  taking  some  other  course. 

Theophilus  Clark.  Benjamin  Walker.  James  Bicknell. 

Jonathan  Baker.  William  Watkins.  Zechariah  Bicknell. 

William  Chub.  Nathaniel  Eaton.  Jacob  Dana. 

Jedidiah  Dana.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  request,  a church  meeting  was  called,  January 
23,  1750,  when  Mr.  Bass  and  his  adherents  made  the  subjoined 
declaration  : — 

“ We,  the  subscribers,  being  desirous  to  maintain  peace  and  concord  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  always  ready  to  contribute,  according  to  our  power, 
towards  the  removing  of  such  difficulties  as  arise  among  us.  Do  now  say : 

1.  That  we  do  really  believe  the  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment to  contain  the  truth  of  God— and  that  therein  are  contained  all  that  God 
requires  of  men  to  believe  and  do,  in  order  to  their  enjo^dng  his  favor  in  this 
world  and  that  to  come. 

2.  As  we  apprehend  our  church-covenant  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures 
of  Truth,  we  yet  adhere  to  it,  and  to  every  article  of  it. 

3.  We  esteem  this  to  be  a true  Church  of  Christ,  purchased  by  his  own 
blood,  and  are  really  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  communion  of  it. 

4.  We  are  sensible  there  be  different  sentiments  among  us  about  the  mean- 
ing of  some  scripture  passages,  and  different  sentiments  we  are  apt  to  think 
there  always  will  be  among  men,  while  in  the  present  state  of  frailt^'^  and  im- 
perfection. 

5.  As  we  claim  the  liberty  of  judging  for  ourselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
so  we  are  ready  to  grant  the  same  liberty  to  every  member  in  the  church,  and 
to  every  man  in  the  world;  and  while  we  impose  not  upon  any  one,  we  hope 
none  will  be  so  unchristianlike  as  to  impose  upon  us. 

6.  We  stand  ready  to  converse  freely  with  this  church  and  every  member  of 
it,  upon  any  article  of  religion  whatsoever;  and  we  hope  every  one  in  this 
church  is  open  to  conviction,  and  ready  to  receive  truth  upon  real  evidence, 
as  we  trust  we  are  ourselves. 

John  Bass,  Pastor.  Timothy  Eastman.  Thaddeus  Watkins. 

Edward  Tiffany.  Nath.  Spring.  John  Pitts. 

John  Perry.” 

This  declaration,  Mr.  Bass  reports,  “ was  not  in  the  least  satisfac- 
tory indeed,  it  was  even  “hissed  at” — and  these  specific  objections 
presented  : — 

“Rev’d  Sir.  These  are  to  let  you  know  the  grounds  of  our  uneasiness.  In 
the  first  place.  We  think  you  are  gone  from  what  you  protest  to  the  Council 
that  ordained  you  in  the  matter  of  Original  Sin.  You  then  protest  to  believe. 
That  it  was  not  only  our  infelicit}^  but  our  sin,  that  we  fell  in  Adam  ; and  now 
you  seem  to  hold  only  the  depravity,  aud  deny  the  Guilt;  it  appears  to  us  by 
your  preaching,  praying  and  conversing;  1.  In  your  preaching  you  neglect 
lo  preach  of  llie  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  necessity  of  the  New-Birth, 
as  we  find  recorded  in  John  iii,  where  are  Christ’s  own  words;  and  you  seem 
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to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  our  salvation  on  onr  moral  obedience,  (we  hold  Obe- 
dience necessary,  as  the  fruit  and  eft'qpt  of  Faith) ; but  in  the  matter  of  Jnsti- 
tication  to  have  no  part.  II.  You  don’t  preach  up  the  doctrine  of  election  as 
it  is  recorded  in  Romans  ii : 5,  G,  and  multitudes  of  other  texts  that  plainly 
point  out  our  Personal,  Absolute,  Eternal  Election;  also  the  doctrine  of  Par- 
ticular Redemption,  and  doctrine  of  Perseverance ; which  are  doctrines  plainly 
set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  necessary  to  be  preached  by  every  minister 
of  Christ,  as  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  Religion;  in  which  we  say 
you  are  very  defective.  Again,  when  some  signihed  their  uneasiness  with  one 
or  two  of  the  brethren  for  denying  the  above-saitl  points,  you  seemed  to  justify 
them,  by  preaching  from  Acts  v : 38,  39.  Also  a further  confirmation  of  your 
holding  the  same  principle  is.  When  you  baptize  children  you  don’t  so  much  as 
mention  one  word  of  the  child’s  being  guilty  of  Sin,  or  of  Christ’s  blood  being 
applied  to  the  mystical  washing  from  Sin,  or  any  other  words,  that  represent 
the  child  being  guilty  of  Original  Sin.  Again  we  say,  that  in  your  conversa- 
tion you  discover  the  same  principles,  while  you  approve  of  and  plead  for  Mr. 
Taylor’s  book,  that  so  plumply  denies  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin.  Now  from 
all  these  things,  we  think  neither  3'our  preaching  nor  j^our  principles  are 
good. 

James  Bicknell.  James  Hale.  Samuel  Snow. 

Nath.  Eaton.  William  Watkins.  Benjamin  Snow. 

Theophilus  Clark.  Joseph  Snow.  Jacob  Dana. 

Jedidiah  Dana.” 

After  reading  these  charges,  “ this  sifting  question”  was  pro])ounded 
to  the  suspected  minister — “ Sir, — Don’t  you  tliink  that  a cliild  brings 
Sin  enough  into  the  v.mrid  with  it,  to  damn  it  forever  ?” — to  which  Mr: 
Bass  frankly  responded,  He  did  not.  This  acknowledgment  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  doctrinal  dereliction.  The  church  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  vote,  “ That  it  held  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as  set  forth 
in  the  eighteenth  question  and  answer  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  an 
essential  condition  of  church  fellowship  and  communion  ” — thus  cutting 
off  their  minister  from  church  fellowship.  Flis  deposition  from  office 
was  effected  as  soon  as  possible.  After  much  preliminary  sparring,  Mr. 
Bass  waived  his  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  a council,  and  allowed  it 
to  be  brought  before  the  Windham  Consociation,  March  12,  1751. 
That  body  decided,  that  in  spite  of  the  agreement  between  church  and 
pastor,  it  had  a right  to  consider  the  case.  Captain  Watkins,  Jacob 
Dana  and  other  aggrieved  brethren,  declared,  ‘‘  That  Mr.  Bass  had 
departed  from  the  Confession  of  Faith  given  to  the  church  previous  to 
his  ordination,  and  from  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  as  set  forth  in  the 
Catechism  ; denying  a Covenant  made  with  Adam  for  himself  and  his 
posterity  ; and  was  also  deficient  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  jiarticular 
Election,  particular  Redemption,  Effectual  Calling,  and  the  Perse- 
verance of  tlie  Saints.”  Mr.  Bass  conceded  that  he  had  altered  his 
oihnions,  and  that  the  particulars  objected  against  him  wei-e  in  general, 
true.  The  Council  advised  him  to  use  all  proper  methods  to  obtain 
light  upon  these  matters,  and  also  advised  the  Eastern  committee  of 
the  Association  to  discourse  with  Mr.  Bass  in  order  to  give  him  light, 
and  further  that  Mr.  Bass  should  repair  to  the  next  meeting  of  Associa 
tion  and  they  do  endeavor  to  give  him  light  and  recover  him,  but  if  all 
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these  methods  failed  to  enlig’liten  and  re(}over,  tlien  the  Association  was 
to  summon  the  Consociation  for  tinaf  decision.  Mr.  Bass  very  willingly 
comi»lied  with  these  suggestions,  but  nojie  of  the  arguments  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Calvinistic  Faith  seemed  to  him  conclusive.  A minority 
of  the  church  shared  his  sentiments  and  faithfully  adhered  to  him. 
About  thirty  of  his  friends,  by  a writing  under  their  own  hands,  desired 
the  matter  settled  by  a council  mutually  chosen,  but  were  overruled  by 
Association.  The  Consociation  was  again  summoned,  June  4,  1751.  A 
very  large  assembly  was  present.  Mr.  Bass  offered  a paper,  giving  an 
account  of  his  sentiments,  repeated  the  principles  objected  against  him, 
with  the  reasons  thereof;  and  also  declared,  that  if  the  peojde  in  general 
were  not  desirous  of  his  continuance  in  the  misiistry  among  them,  he  was 
willing  to  be  dismissed  fi  om  them,  desiring  the  mind  of  the  church 
might  be  known.  Two-thirds  of  the  brethren  present  then  declared  their 
desire  for  his  dismissal.  The  council  finding  that  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  Mr.  Bass  were  very  different  from  those  avowed  by  him 
at  his  ordination,  which  difference  they  apprehended  to  be  a departure 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gos})el  and  also  from  tl\e  principles  to 
which  the  generality  of  his  church  adhered,  adjudged  it  a sufficient 
ground  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and  did  accordingly 
dissolve  the  ])astoral  relation  of  IMr.  Bass  to  the  church  and  people  of 
Ashford.  Mr.  Bass  objected  to  this  decision  iti  that  it  represented  him 
as  willing  to  receive  dismission  if  a majority  of  the  cimrch  desired  it, 
whereas  he  had  expressly  insisted.  That  tlie  congregation  should  have 
a voice  in  the  matter  as  well  as  the  church,  and  had  brouglit  them 
before  the  council  for  that  purpose,  but  the  privilege  was  denied  them. 
The  relation  was  dissolved,  and  Mr,  Bass  made  this  closing  entry  within 
the  church  records: — 

“ June  5,  1751.  I was  dismissed  from  my  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  and 
people  of  Ashford,  by  the  Rev.  Consociation  of  the  County  of  Windham,  for 
dissenting  from  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  Quinquarticular  Points,  which  I 
ignorantly  subscribed  to  before  my  ordination  ; for  which,  and  all  of  my  other 
mistakes,  I beg  the  pardon  of  Almighty  God.” 

A committee  was  immedi.ately  chosen,  “ to  provide  with  good  advice 
a man  to  supply  the  pulpit,”  and  the  selectmen  em[)Owered,  wdtli 
Ensign  Benjamin  Sumner,  to  make  up  with  Mr.  Bass,  or  stand  trial  at 
law.  The  payment  of  £250,  old  tenor,  satisfied  all  demands  without 
legal  process.  Mr.  Bass  remained  a few  months  in  Ashford,  writing 
and  })ublishing  “A  True  Narrative  of  an  Unhappy  Contention  in  the 
Church,  at  Ashford,  and  the  several  Methods  used  to  bring  it  to  a 
Period.”  lie  then  removed  to  Providence,  where  he  was  em[)loyed  to 
suj)ply  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congregational  (now  Unitarian)  church. 

He  left  a strong  party  in  Ashford.  John  Perry,  John  Pitts  and  other 
leading  citizens  had  jidopted  his  principles,  and  now  manifested  much 
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hostility  to  the  ancient  church  and  also  to  the  cluirch  establishment  of 
Connecticut.  Elforts  to  unite  in  choice  of  a minister  were  wholly 
fruitless.  The  anti-Calvinistic  party,  mostly  residents  in  the  east  ])art 
of  the  town,  desired  to  be  set  off  as  a society,  and  having  obtained 
consent  from  the  town  to  have  one-third  of  its  territoi’y,  thus  made 
known  its  desires  and  position  to  the  Assembly,  September  22,  1753: — 

“ Whereas  there  is  such  a diflerence  of  seutiineut  between  tlie  Cluircli  of 
Christ  in  this  town  and  ourselves  respecting  sundry  controverted  points,  viz., 
Original  Sin,  the  extent  of  Christ’s  Redemption,  and  the  Freedom  of  man’s 
will : said  church  being  attached  to  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  above  articles, 
and  having  by  an  overt  act  made  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  as 
explained  in  the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,  an  essential  term 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  commnnioii,  while  we  are  professedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Calvinistic  sense  of  the  same  is  without  sulticient  foundation 
in  Holy  Scriptures,  and  upon  this  account  we  cannot  comfortably  miite  with 
said  church  in  the  stated  worship  of  God,  and  also  that  this  church  doth  adhere 
to  the  Saybrook  regulation  of  church  discipline  which  we  can  no  longer 
submit  to — we  beg  the  Assembly  two  things — 

I.  Liberty  for  ourselves  and  others  that  see  tit  to  incorporate  into  a re- 
ligious society  formed  as  follows  : — 1.  Our  only  confession  of  faith  and  platform 
of  church  discipline,  be  that  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  Jnive  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament.  2.  That  the  discipline  of  the  church  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  brethren,  its  pastor  presiding  as  moderator  in  all  church 
meetings,  whose  vote  shall  equal  two  persons.  3.  Church  meetings  to  be 
warned  by  the  pastor — he  to  warn  one  on  request  of  six  brethren.  4.  Tdie 
major  vote  to  be  recorded.  5.  W'hen  in  need  of  a council,  not  to  send  for  Con- 
sociation but  an  advisory  council.  G.  Pastor’s  salary  raised  annually  by  volun- 
tary subscription.  * 

li.  Exemption  from  all  ministerial  taxes  raised  by  the  town  of  Ashford. 


John  Pitts. 

John  Perry. 
Timothy  Eastman. 
Peter  Tulfts. 

John  Humphrey. 
Thaddeus  Watkins. 
John  Mason. 
Jonathan  Stowell. 


Benjamin  Bosworth,  Sen. 
Benjamin  Bosworth,  Jun. 
John  Griggs. 

Matthew  Fuller. 

Edward  Tiffany. 

Ebenezer  Eastman. 
Jonathan  Chapman. 
Aaron  Tuffts. 


Alexander  Ewing. 
Robert  Avery. 
Joshua  Ai)bott. 
Ephraim  Bemis. 
John  Kies. 

David  Chaffee. 
Jonathan  Ginnings. 
John  Laselle.” 


This  request  tvas  refused  in  botli  articles,  and  the  town  left  to  work 
out  its  own  quarrels.  The  northwest  inhabitants,  among  whom  wei-e 
many  Ba])tisls,  also  petitioned  for  society  privileges,  which  were  denied 
them  by  the  town.  East  and  west  residents  then  united  in  represent- 
ing to  the  Assembly,  “ that  the  lands  in  quantity  and  quality  were 
sufficitmt  to  accommodate  two  or  more  distinct  ecclesiastical  societies, 
and  the  form  or  l}ing  of  township  and  the  settlement  of  the  in- 
habitants such  as  would  admit  of  such  division  as  would  greatly 
accommodate  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  under  very  difficult 
circumstances  by  reason  of  distance  from  place  of  divine  service  and 
roughness  of  roads.”  The  selectmen  of  the  town  were  summoned 
to  give  reasons  for  dismissing  this  petition,  and  decision  deferred 
until  lands  could  be  sui-veyed  and  planned.  The  town  agreed  that 
forty  families  in  the  northwest  section,  comprising  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  sliould  be  set  ofl’  as  a precinct  or  society.  A 
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petition,  stating  this  agreement,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  six,  seven  and  even  eight  miles  from  the  meeting-house,  was 
preferred  in  1758,  but  again  dismissed.  Affairs  meanwhile  were  in 
great  confusion.  Minister  after  minister  was  procured — Daniel  Pond, 
David  Ripley,  Messrs.  Mills  and  Elderkin,  Stephen  Holmes,  Daniel 
Kirtland,  Nehemiah  Barker,  Elijah  Blake — but  all  failed  to  satisfy 
the  people,  and  so  much  ill-will  and  animosity  was  exhibited  that  all 
parties  in  the  town  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
human  depravity,  whatever  their  opinion  concerning  its  origin.  At 
length,  after  six  years  of  wrangling,  Mr.  Timothy  Allen  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a call — a powerful  and  fervent  preacher  of  decided  New 
Light  proclivities — and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  and  town  of 
Ashford,  October  12,  1757.  The  northwest  inhabitants  also  had  liberty 
to  have  two  months’  preaching  in  the  winter  paid  out  of  the  common 
stock.  Many  of  these  inhabitants  were  Baptists,  members  of  the 
church  in  Brimfield.  At  first,  attempts  were  made  to  collect  rates 
from  th(?ln,  but  it  was  afterwards  voted,  “ To  repay  to  the  Baptists  that 
are  exempt  by  law  all  that  had  been  extorted  from  them  for  support  of 
the  ministry,  i.  e.,  maintenance  of  minister  and  repairing  meeting-house.” 
These  Baptists  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  popular  favor  so 
that,  in  1758,  the  Ashfojxl  church  voted,  “To  offer  full  communion  to 
all  regular  Ba|)tist  communicants  ; draw  up  the  offer  and  make  it  in 
the  church’s  name  to  such  Baptists  in  the  town  as  may  attend  worship 
in  this  place.”  An  attempt  to  bring  back  those  adherents  of  Mr.  Bass 
who  had  withdrawn  from  church  fellowship — Captain  Perry,  Edward 
Tiffiny,  Thaddeus  Watkins  and  others — was  not  apparently  successful. 
Benjamin  Palmer,  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1750,  was  now  estab- 
lished in  medical  practice  in  Ashford.  Theophilus  Clark,  at  whose 
house  the  Consociation  of  1751  was  entertained,  had  probably  then 
opened  on  Ashford  Green  what  was  long  known  as  the  Clark  Tavern. 


Till. 

FIUST,  SECOND  AND  THIRD  SOCIETIES  OF  WINDHAM. 
FORMATION  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  COMPANY. 

UNLIKE  her  sister  townships,  Windham  was  now  enjoying  much 
'peace  and  prosperity  throughout  all  her  borders  and  parishes. 
In  1750,  it  was  ordered,  “That  a good  grammar  school  shall  be  kept 
the  whole  of  every  year,  by  a master  able  and  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose— school  to  be  kept  in  each  society  in  proportion  to  their  list.  “A 
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gaol  and  dwelling-lionse  proper  to  accommodate  the  same,  with  needful 
a})pendages,”  were  erected  in  1753.  A new  meeting-house  was  then  in 
process  of  erection  on  Windham  Green,  under  the  snpervisio]i  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Huntington,  Nathaniel  Wales  and  Thomas  Welch.  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bingham,  who  died  in  1751,  was  greatly  interested  in  this 
house,  not  only  paying  his  own  proportion  of  the  charges  but  leaving 
a legacy  of  twenty  jjounds  for  a bell,  and  sixty  pounds  to  the  poorest 
persons  in  the  society,  towards  l)aying  their  rates  for  the  building. 
This  liouse  was  com})leted  in  1755,  and  is  reported  very  large  and 
elegant,  with  a lofty  and  beautiful  steejile,  in  which  was  hung  the  tirst 
church  bell  of  Windham  County.  A clock  in  the  steeple  is  farther 
reported  by  Dr.  Samuel  Peters.  The  first  church  of  Windham  was 
less  flourishing  than  at  former  periods,  adding  only  eighty  to  its  mem- 
bership between  1746  and  1760.  Mr.  White  was  greatly  respected  for 
amiability  and  uprightness  of  character,  but  had  no  marked  influence 
upon  the  community.  The  senioi-  deacons  of  the  church,  .Joseph 
Huntington  and  Ralph  Wheelock,  died  in  1747  and  1748.  Deacons 
Eleazer  Cary  and  Ebenezer  Wales  died  in  1757,  and  their  places  were 
filled  by  Joseph  Huntington  and  Nathaniel  Skiff.  The  widow  of 
Jonathan  Bingham,  as  noted  for  piety  and  benevolence  as  her  excellent 
husband,  died  in  1756.  After  fulfilling  his  numerous  bequests  for 
religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  she  gave  “ fifty  Spanish  milled 
dollars,  or  an  equivalent  thereto  in  passable  bills  of  credit,  to  be  com- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  the  Rev’d  Mr.  Eleazer  Wheelock  of  Lebanon, 
to  be  by  him  disposed  of  and  improved  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  Indian  nations  of  this  land,  or  in  propagating  religion  and  learn- 
ing among  them,”  This  legacy  was  applied  to  Moor’s  Indian  Charity 
School,  then  i*ecently  established  by  Mr.  Wheelock.  This  active 
laborer, — son  of  Deacon  Ralph  Wheelock  of  Windham, — in  addi- 
tion to  the  charge  of  his  own  parish  and  extensive  itinerating, 
had  early  taken  Indian  boys  into  his  family  to  train  and  educate,  and 
thence  conceived  the  plan  of  fitting  them  for  missionaries  among  their 
own  people.  A house  and  two  acres  of  land,  adjoining  his  own,  were 
given  to  Mr.  Wheelock  in  1754,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Moor  of  Mansfield,  and 
there  he  established  and  successfully  conducted  for  many  years  an 
Indian  Missionary  School,  assisted  by  gifts  from  benevolent  individuals 
like  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  appropriations  from  various  public  bodies. 
Another  degraded  class  was  remembered  and  aided  by  another  benevo- 
lent Windham  lady — Mary  Jennings,  widow  of  Richard  Abbe.  At  her 
decease,  in  1759,  she  gave  “ unto  Ginna,  her  negro-woman,  her  time 
and  Freedom,  not  to  be  Inslaved,  held,  or  controlled  . . . as  a 

slave  or  servant  for  Time  or  life.”  She  also  ordered  and  desired  that 
four  negro  children  named  in  her  inventory,  should  be  so  sold  and 
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<l,isposecl  of  as  that  they  may  have  Christian  education,  and  by  their 
masters  not  be  used  with  cruelty  and  hardship.”  Mrs.  Abbe’s  Ginna 
■was  probably  the  first  slave  manumitted  in  Windham  County.  Her 
mistress  farther  provided  for  her  comfort  by  leaving  her  her  best 
feather  bed  save  one,  with  good  bedding,  a foot-wheel,  a good  iron  pot 
and  kettle,  her  every-day  clothes,  a good  silk  crape  gown  and  two 
pewter  })latters. 

Tlie  second  society  of  Windham  was  chiefly  occupied  for  some  years 
with  the  erection  of  its  second-meeting-house.  ' The  large  number  of 
families  from  the  southwest  of  Pomfret  which  attended  worship  in  the 
society  made  this  house  more  needful,  and  having  laid  their  plans  and 
begun  the  work,  it  was  greatly  delayed  and  thwarted  by  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  in  1749,  in  annexing  these  inhabitants  to  the  new  parish 
of  Abington.  The  transferred  families  were  themselves  equally  averse 
to  the  cliange,  and  continuing  their  attendance  in  Canada  Parish  were 
soon  assessed  and  called  upon  to  pay  rates  for  building  two  meeting- 
lionses.  Benjamin  Chaplin  and  William  Alsworth  of  Abington,  then- 
joined  with  Samuel  Butt,  William  Farman  and  John  Hovey  of 
Mortlake,  in  petition  to  the  Assembly,  showing  : — 

“ That,  whereas,  by  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  situated  very  remote 
from  the  centres  of  the  societies  above-mentioned,  and  are  obliged  to  travel 
four  or  live  miles  to  ye  public  worship  of  God  and  other  public  days,  and  are 
so  near  situated  to  the  second  society  in  Windham  that  the  most  remote  is 
not  above  two  miles  from  their  meeting-house,  and  several  within  one  mile; 
and  whereas  two  of  us  were  formerly  annexed  to  Canada  as  to  parish 
privileges,  and  now  to  Abington,  beg  the  Court  to  consider  and  order  us  to 
continue  in  Canada,  by  a line  drawn,  or  any  way.” 

Tlie  Canada  society,  having  previously  voted  to  accept  the  inhabit- 
ants lying  on  their  east  line,  either  by  firms  or  line  as  the  Court  should 
see  cause,  farther  represented  through  their  agents,  Thomas  Stedman 
and  Timothy  Pearl : — 

“ That,  whereas,  the  providence  of  God  has  made  our  situation  such  that 
there  are  twenty-six  families  of  neighboring  societies,  which  are  constant  with 
us  in  attending  upon  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  make  about  one-fifth  of 
the  number  of  families  that  make  up  our  congregation,  and  cannot  well  attend 
worship  in  their  respective  societies  because  of  their  remote  distance  from 
their  centres;  and  by  means  of  such  a large  share  of  non-residents,  we,  your 
Honor’s  memorialists,  are  obliged  and  come  into  a conclusion  to  build  a meet- 
ing-house, which  might  have  been  suspended  for  some  years  yet,  were  it  not 
that  our  neighbors  must  assemble  with  us  unless  it  be  prevented  by  large 
travel,  and  therefore  pray  that  the  families  may  be  annexed  to  us  and  admitted 
training  and  other  privileges.  Maij,  1752.” 

These  requests  tvere  granted,  and  the  adjacent  inhabitants  annexed, 
apparently  by  farm,  and  not  by  line.  Jonathan  Burnap,  Isaac  Stiles, 
Seth  Meachern  and  Jonathan  Rogers,  all  of  Windham,  were  also 
allowed  to  join  Canada  society  in  1753.  Thus  strengthened,  the 
society  was  able  to  complete  its  meeting-house  the  following  year, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  younger  Thomas  Stedman.  It  was  a 
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well-built,  substantial  structure,  fitted  to  abide  for  many  generation^. 
On  its  massive  sounding  board  was  insci'ibed — “ Holiness  unto  the 
Lord."  Thomas  Stedman,  its  builder,  though  but  little  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  already  noted  for  his  skill  in  carpentry,  and  respected 
for  his  sound  sense  and  judgiiient.  His  brother.  Captain  James  Sted- 
man, was  also  a good  farmer,  carpenter  and  joiner,  manufacturing  many 
“stout  wooden  clocks,  that  kept  good  time.”  Their  sister  Mary 
married  Joseph,  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Chaplin,  who  established 
himself  in  the  medical  practice  in  Windham  Village,  about  1755.  At 
about  the  same  date.  Dr.  John  Brewster  settled  there  as  a practicing 
physician,  and  became  a very  prominent  man  in  the  vicinity.  James 
Howard  of  Howard’s  V^alley,  was  also  prominent  in  public  affairs. 
Various  descendants  of  John  and  William  Durkee  were  now  in  active 
life,  and  were  especially  concerned  with  military  matters.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Mosely  continued  to  gain  in  influence  and' authority,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  bringing  back  to  the  church  its  refractory  members.  In  1747,  the 
church  voted,  “ That  it  looked  upon  those  separating  bodies  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  Plainfield,  Canterbury  and  Mansfield  as  scandalous 
and  disorderly  walkers,  and  accordingly  withdrew  communion  from 
them.”  Thomas  Stedman,  Sen.,  was  chosen  deacon  in  1753. 

The  Scotland  society,  not  having  to  build  a new  meeting-house,  was 
able  to  complete  and  adorn  the  one  already  erected.  In  1747,  it 
voted,  “ To  clabord  the  outside  of  our  meeting-house  with  oke  clab- 
bords,  and  polish  the  walls  within  with  clay,  sand  and  ashes,  and  plaster 
overhead  with  lime  mortar.”  Jabez  Kingsley  ^ind  other  young  men, 
having  met  with  many  disappointments  in  building  a pew  on  the  place 
allotted,  had  the  same  privilege  confirmed  to  them  and  two  other  seat- 
mates  in  1748.  Seven  young  ladies  were  also  allowed  liberty  of 
building.  “An  Hurlbut,  Pashants  and  Mary  Lazelle,  Younes  Bingham, 
prudence  hurlbut  and  Jerusha  meachem,  had  liberty  to  build  in  the 
sete  behind  the  front  seat  in  the  woman’s  gallery,”  November  7,  1752. 
“ Provided  they  build  within  a year  and  raise  the  pue  no  higher  than  the 
seat  is  on  the  men’s  side.  Never  ye  Less” — saith  the  chronicle — “ Ye 
above  said  have  built  said  pue  minJi  higher  than  the  order  ; and  if  they 
do  not  lower  the  same  within  one  month  from  this  time,  the  society 
committee  shall  take  said  pue  away.”  These  presumptuous  young 
women  probably  promptly  obeyed  this  mandate,  and  lowered  their  pew 
to  conform  with  their  neighbors.  In  1755,  it  was  voted,  “Whereas, 
the  school-house  in  the  society  staudeth  so  near  Samuel  Silsby’s  dwell- 
ing-house it  much  discommodes  him — that  we  are  willing  that  said 
Silsby  should  move  the  school-house  to  any  convenient  place  on  the 
road  it  now  stands  on,  provided  he  move  it  at  his  own  charge  and 
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leave  it  in  as  good  repair  as  it  now  is,  and  set  it  somewhere  on  the 
highway  between  where  it  now  stands  and  Merrick’s  Brook,  or  any- 
where else  where  those  inhabitants  shall  agree  that  send  their  children 
to  school,  and  have  the  advice  of  Nathaniel  Huntington  where  to  set 
it.”  In  1758,  Josiah  Kingsley,  Benajah  Cary,  .John  Webb,  Jeremiah 
Bingham,  Hezekiah  Manning  and  Joseph  Woodward  were  appointed 
a committee  to  divide  the  society  into  proper  school  districts.  James 
Brewster  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  society  in  175!),  in  place  of  John 
Manning,  who  had  held  the  office  many  years.  Josiah  Kingsley  was 
chosen  deacon  of  the  church  in  1752;  John  Cary,  in  1754.  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Bingham,  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  Bingham  of  Windham, 
died  in  1754;  his  brother,  Samuel,  in  1760.  Mr.  Devotion  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  life,  greatly  respected  throughout  his  parish  and  the 
township,  and  holding  a high  position  among  the  clergy  of  his  day. 
Mrs.  Devotion  was  a lady  of  much  culture  and  refinement,  connected 
with  some  of  the  first  families  of  Norwich.  Many  daughters,  now 
growing  up  and  entering  society,  made  this  pleasant  home  more  at- 
tractive. Their  only  son,  Ebenezer,  was  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
with  the  seven  Pomfret  boys,  in  1759.  Enoch,  son  of  Nathaniel 
Huntington,  was  also  a graduate  in  that  famous  class.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  brothers,  remarkable  for  ability  and  force  of  character. 
Nathaniel,  the  oldest,  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1747,  and 
settled  in  the  ministry,  but  died  early,  “ long  remembered  with 
unusual  esteem  and  regret.”  The  second  son,  Samuel,  though  early 
noted  for  bis  fondness  for  books  and  study,  was  ajiprenticed  to  a cooper^ 
but  so  improved  his  leisure  moments  that  when  he  had  completed 
his  apprenticeship  he  had  not  only  acquired  a competent  knowledge 
of  Latin,  but  had  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  Law,  in  books 
borrowed  of  Jedediah  Elderkin.  Adopting  this  as  his  chosen  profession, 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  perseverance,  and 
was  rewarded  with  abundant  success.  Before  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age  he  was  estaVfiished  in  Norwich  as  one  of  its  most  promising 
lawyers,  and  had  married  a Scotland  play -mate,  Martha  Devotion.  His 
brother,  Jonathan,  without  a collegiate  education,  achieved  an  honorable 
position  both  as  a physician  and  a minister.  He  was  somewhat  noted 
as  a humorist  and  also  as  a musician,  and  is  remembei'cd  as  the  com- 
■jmser  of- the  once  famous  round,  -‘Scotland’s  Burning.”  Joseph, 
the  fourth  son,  was  destined  by  his  father  to  succeed  to  his  business  as 
a clothier,  but  the  family  genius  could  not  be  thus  restricted.  Moved 
by  a passionate  love  of  books,  he,  too,  devoted  himself  to  study, 
entering  Yale  College  in  1758,  and  after  his  graduation  studying  for  the 
ministry.  He  married  another  daughter  of  Bev.  Ebenezer  Devotion, 
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and  settled  in  Coventry.  His  brother  Enoch  became  pastor  of  the 
Fii'st  Church  of  Middletown.  The  fifth  son,  Eliphalet,  settled  in 
Scotland  as  a farmer.  Two  other  young  men  from  Scotland  Parish 
wei’e  also  graduated  fi-om  Yale  during  this  period — David  Ripley  in 
1749,  and  Samuel  Cary  in  1755. 

Upon  the  Wiilimantic  River  there  was  as  yet  little  progress.  Grist- 
mill and  ii’on-works  were  kept  in  operation,  but  no  village  grew  up 
around  them.  An  effort  was  made,  in  1752,  to  procure  a religious 
society  upon  the  Wiilimantic,  taking  in  parts  of  Windham,  Mansfield, 
Coventry  and  Lebanon,  and  extending  255  rods  down  the  river.  A 
petition,  signed  by  Benjamin  and  Thomas  Howard,  John  More,  George 
Allen,  Ebenezer,  William  and  Robert  Babcock,  and  many  other 
residents  in  that  vicinity,  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Judge  Timothy  Pierce  in  1746,  Jonathan 
Trumbull  of  Lebanon,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  County  Court,  and 
continued  in  office  many  years.  Shubael  Conant,  John  Dyer,  Jabez 
Fitch  and  Joshua  West  served  as  justices  of  the  Quorum.  Eleazer 
Fitch  of  Windham  succeeded  Jabez  Huntington  as  sheriff.  Samuel 
Gray  was  then  clerk  of  the  Court;  Jonathan  Trumbull,  judge  in 
the  Probate  District  of  Windham.  John  Ripley  was  chosen  town 
treasurer  in  1750;  Samuel  Gray  succeeded  Eliphalet  Dyer  as  town- 
clerk  in  1755.  A receiver  of  provisions  for  the  Colony  tax,  an  excise 
collector  and  a packer  of  tobacco  were  now  added  to  the  town  officers. 
The  deputies  sent  by  Windham  to  the  General  Court  between 
1746-60,  were — Thomas  Dyer,  Eleazer  Cary,  Jabez  Huntington, 
Eliphalet  Dyer,  Jonathan  Huntington,  Nathaniel  Skiff,  Jedediah 
Elderkin,  Nathaniel  Wales,  Thomas  Stedman,  Jonathan  Rudd,  Joseph 
Kingsbury,  Samuel  Murdock  and  Samuel  Gray.  The  physicians 
resident  on  Windham  Green  were  Jonathan  Huntington  and  Joshua 
Elderkin.  Among  the  numerous  tavern-keepers  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  town,  were  James  Brewster,  David  Ripley,  John 
Backus,  Eleazer  Fitch,  Isaac  Warner,  Benjamin  Lathrop  and  Isaac 
Parish. 

The  social  life  of  Windham  during  this  period  is  represented  as 
exceedingly  hilarious  and  enjoyable.  Nearly  all  the  families  in  town 
were  connected  by  inter-marriage,  and  maintained  the  most  fHendly 
and  open  intercourse.  A free  and  generous  hospitality  prevailed 
among  all  classes.  Good  cheer  abounded.  Merry-makings  of  eveiy 
description  were  frequent.  The  residents  of  Windham  Green  were 
especially  noted  for  love  of  fun  and  frolic,  bantering  and  jesting. 
Traditions  of  these  golden  days  represent  Windham  with  her  two 
parishes,  like  Judah  and  Israel  in  the  days  of  Solomon — “many  as 
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the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude,  eating  and  drinking,  and 
making  merry.” 

The  chief  public  interest  in  Windham  between  1750-55,  was  the 
grand  colonization  scheme  then  brought  before  the  public.  That 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  migratory  impulse,  which  has  led  the  sons  of 
the  Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  was  early 
manifested  in  Windham  County.  As  early  as  1765,  residents  of  Ash- 
ford and  Killingly,  joined  with  others  from  towns  in  Massachusetts,  in 
petitioning  for  a township  among  the  Equivalent  Lands  allowed  to 
Connecticut,  and  received  a grant,  afterwards  laid  out  as  Town  No.  1, 
Vermont.  Windham  settlers  followed  in  1767,  asking  for  a town  east 
of  Salisbury,  and  although  their  request  was  refused,  many  residents 
from  that  and  other  Windham  County  towns  removed  with  their 
families  to  the  new  towns  in  Litchfield  County.  But  it  was  not  till 
1750,  that  the  spirit  of  emigration,  long  smoldering,  broke  out  into 
open  flame.  Connecticut’s  chartered  right  to  a strip  of  land  forty 
leagues  wide,  extending  southwest  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  had  never  been  yielded.  The  marvellous  richness  and  beauty 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  were  already  celebrated,  and  now  it  was 
proposed  to  plant  a Colony  in  this  beautiful  region,  and  thus  incor- 
porate it  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  The  originators  of 
this  notable  scheme  are  unknown,  but  it  was  soon  promulgated  and 
discussed  in  several  Windham  County  townshijis,  and,  early  in  1753, 
thus  laid  before  the  General  Assembly : — 

“ To  the  Honorable  Assembly,  to  be  holcleu  at  Hartford,  second  Thursday 
of  May  next,  the  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  Farmington, 
■Windham,  Canterbury,  Plainfield,  Voluntown,  and  in  several  other  towns,  all 
of  Connecticut  Colony,  humbly  showeth : That,  whereas,  there  is  a large 
quantity  of  land  lying  upon  a river  called  Susquehanna,  and  also  at  a place 
called  Qniwaumuck,  and  that  there  is  no  English  inhabitant  that  lives  on  said 
land,  nor  near  thereunto,  and  the  same  lies  about  seventy  miles  west  of 
Hielewey  Piver,  and,  as  we  suppose,  within  the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  that  there  is  a number  of  Indians  that  live  on  or  near  the  place 
of  land  aforesaid,  who  lay  claim  to  the  same,  and  we,  the  subscribers,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  persons,  who  are  very  desirous  to  go  and  inhabit  the 
aforesaid  laud,  and  at  the  place  aforesaid,  provided  that  we  can  obtain  a quiet 
or  quit-claim  of  the  Honorable  Assembly,  of  a tract  of  land  lying  at  the  place 
aforesaid,  and  to  contain  a quantity  sixteen  miles  square,  to  lie  on  both  sides 
Susquehanna  Kiver,  and  as  the  Indians  lay  claim  to  the  same,  we  propose  to 
purchase  of  them  their  right,  so  as  to  be  at  peace  with  them:  whereupon,  we 
humbly  pray.  That  the  Honorable  Assembly  would  grant  to  us  a quit-claim  of 
the  aforesaid  tract,  or  so  much  as  the  Honorable  Assembly  shall  think  best, 
upon  such  terms  as  your  Honors  shall  think  reasonable,  and  in  such  a way  and 
manner,  that  in  case  we  cannot  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  by  virtue  of  said 
grant,  yet  notwithstanding,  the  same  not  to  be  hurtful  or  prejudicial  on  any 
acconift  to  this  Colony,  and  in  case  we  can  Hold  and  possess  said  land,  then  to 
be  always  under  the  government,  and  subject  to  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
this  Colony,  and,  provided,  that  Ave,  the  said  subscribers,  shall  within  three 
years  next  coming  lay  the  same  out  in  equal  proportion,  and  settle  upon  the 
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same,  as  also  purchase  the  right  of  the  Natives  as  aforesaid, 
way  grant  us  Ihe  land  aforesaid,  as  your  Honors  shall  think  best, 
duty  bound,  shall  ever  pray.  March  2d 


Henry  Linkon. 

Jedidiah  Darbe. 

Cyprian  Stevens. 

David  Stevens. 

Ph  inch  as  Tracy. 

John  Pellet. 

Joseph  Parks. 

Isaac  Gallup. 

Thomas  Douglas. 

Nathan  Parke. 

Pobert  Parke. 

Benjamin  Crary. 

George  Craiy. 

John  Kinne. 

IMoses  Kinne. 

Henry  Hart. 

Oliver  Ci-ary. 

Gideon  Keenay. 

Nathan  Keenay. 

Stephen  Keenay. 

Thomas  Keenay. 

Peter  Miller. 

George  Gordon. 

Samuel  Gordon. 

Matthew  Patrick,  Sen.  and  Jun. 
Jacob  Patrick. 

Samuel  Kassoi). 

Archibald  Kasson., 

Jeremiah  Kiiiue.'^ 

Samuel  Smith. 

Francis  Smith,  3d. 

James  Montgoineiy.  * 

Thomas  Cole. 

Peter  Ayers. 

Noah  Briggs. 

Patrick  Fay. 

Ebenezer  Robinson. 

Ezekiel  Prince. 

Thomas  Parke.  Sen.  and  Jun. 
Nathan  Parke. 

Joseph  Parke. 

John  Pike. 

Benjamin  Parke. 

Robert  Dixon,  3d. 

William  Cady. 

Jabez  Fitch. 

John  Keigwin. 


or  in  some  other 
as  we.  in 
1753. 

James  Keigwin. 

Stephen  Stoycll. 

John  Smith,  Jun. 

Hugh  Kennedy,  Jun. 

John  Dorrence. 

Josiah  Russel.  ^ 

Jonas  Shepard. 

Lemuel  Deane. 

Ezra  Spalding. 

John  Stevens. 

Asa  Parke 
Nehemiah  Parke. 

Christopher  Crary. 

John  Parke. 

William  Parke. 

David  Waters. 

John  Spalding. 

David  Downing. 

Stephen  Rhodes. 

William  Gallup. 

Adam  Kasson. 

John  Smith,  2d. 

Benjamin  Smith. 

Wiliiam  Church. 

Elijah  Francis. 

Epiiras  Andrus. 

Ebenezer  Smith,  Jun. 

Stephen  Kellog. 

Samuel  Thomas. 

Josiah  Cortis. 

William  Andrews. 

Eliphalet  Whiting. 

Solomon  Stoddard. 

Ichabod  Welles. 

Timothy  More. 

Jonathan  Pettibone. 

John  Pellet. 

Joshua  Whitney. 

Nath.  Babcock. 

Eleazer  Spalding. 

Robert  Jameson. 

Phinehas  Green. 

Amos  Spalding. 

Robert  Hunter. 

Robert  Gordon. 

Thomas  Stewart. 


Although  no  formal  answer  was  given  to  this  petition,  the  subscribers 
received  sufficient  encouragement  to  go  on  with  their  efforts.  A large 
number  of  the  memorialists  were  from  Voluntown  and  the  less  prominent 
towns,  but  now  Windham  entered  into  the  scheme  with  great  avidity, 
and  her  most  prominent  men  lent  their  influence  for  its  promotion.  A 
meeting  for  forming  n company  for  the  colonization  of  tlie  Susque- 
hanna Valley,  was  held  in  Windham,  July  18,  1753.  A large  number 
of  persons  was  present,  and  very  great  enthusiasm  manifested.  Articles 
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of  agreement  were  presented  and  adopted,  receiving  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  signatures.  Jonatlian  Skinner,  Jabez  Fitch,  Eliphalet 
Dyer,  John  Smith  and  Captain  Robert  Dixon,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee “ to  repair  to  the  place  on  said  river,  view  said  land  and  pur- 
chase 1 ight  of  natives,  receive,  prepare,  lay  out  and  convey  said  land” — 
the  company  agreeing  that  each  subscriber  should  pay  to  the  committee, 
“ two  Spanish  milled  dollars  befoi'e  said  committee,  thus  going  to 
settle,  go  out  on  said  business ; and  on  their  return,  u})on  their  render- 
ing their  accounts,  pay  each  one’s  proportion  of  expense.”  They  were 
further  instructed  to  set  out  immediately,  or  before  September  1 ; to 
secure  a tract  of  land  twenty  miles  one  way  and  ten  another,  and  not 
expend  over  a thousand  pounds.  Captain  John  Fitch,  Jedediah  Elder- 
kin  and  Samuel  Gray  were  also  appointed  “ to  hold  the  original 
subscrij)tions  made  at  this  time,  receive  the  money,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  committee  appointed  to  go  on  said  affair  to  the  said  Sus- 
quehanna, take  their  receipts  therefor,  and  when  said  committee  shall 
return,  take  and  examine  their  accounts.”  Representatives  of  almost 
every  family  in  Windham,  Plainfield  and  Voluntown,  David  Nevins  of 
Canterbury,  John  Hubbard  and  Israel  Putnam  of  Brooklyn  Parish, 
and  John  Stevens,  Ebenezer  Lamed  and  Isaac  Lee  of  Killingly,  were 
amono-  these  orij^inal  subscribers.  A few  of  these  signers  were  from 
Colchester  and  adjacent  towns,  but  much  the  larger  proportion  was 
from  Windham  County. 

Interest  in  this  attractive  enterprise  was  not  long  confined  to  the 
towns  wliere  it  was  initiated.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Com- 
pany soon  came  from  every  corner  of  Connecticut.  At  an  informal 
meeting  held  in  Colchester,  August  28,  William  Whiting  and  Lieu- 
tenant Woodward  were  empowered  to  take  subscriptions  in  that 
vicinity.  At  a meeting  in  Canterbury,  September  6,  Samuel  Gray  was 
chosen  cleiL,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  payment  of  one  dollar  should 
entitle  a signer  to  half  a right.  An  important  meeting  was  held  in 
Windham,  January  4,  1754,  when  it  was  agreed  to  admit  foi  ty  persons, 
each,  from  New  Haven,  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  Counties;  thirty,  from 
Hartford  County ; twenty  from  New  London,  and  ten  more  from 
Windham.  The  price  of‘  a share  was  now  raised  to  four  dollars. 
Timothy  Woodbridge  was  granted  a share  as  a free  donation,  and 
ai)pointed  an  agent  for  the  Company  for  the  Susquehanna  Purchase  ; 
to  order,  act  and  transact  the  whole  affair  of  said  purchase  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Indians  that  are  the  native  proprietors  of  the  land  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased.  Notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
shares,  so  great  was  the  number  of  applications  that,  in  May,  it  was 
voted.  That  five  hundred  more  should  be  admitted  to  the  Com- 
pany at  five  dollars  a share,  doubling  the  number  allowed  from  each 
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county.  Members  were  now  admitted  from  tlie  more  distant 
Windham  County  towns — John  Grosvenor  from  Pomfret,  Colonels 
William  and  Thomas  Chandler  from  Woodstock,  and  many  others. 
The  most  keen  sighted  and  public-spirited  men  were  ready  to  aid  and 
promote  this  scheme  of  colonization.  Offering  the  promise  of  romantic 
and  stirring  adventure,  Colonial  aggi-andizement  and  pecuniary  {)rofit, 
it  was  no  marvel  that  it  gained  so  strong  a hold  ujion  popular  favor. 

During  the  summer,  negotiations  were  successfully  conducted  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  claimed  the  land,  and 
Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Dyer  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  and  a deed 
secured  of  a tract  of  land  called  Quiwaumuck  or  Wyoming,  in  the 
Susquehanna  Valley.  The  succeeding  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  was  held  in  Hartford,  November  27,  1754.  The  project  now 
had  far  outgrown  county  limits  and  embraced  the  whole  Common- 
wealth. Eliphalet  Dyer  officiated  as  moderator  ; Samuel  Gray  as  clerk. 
George  Wyllis,  Esq.,  was  chosen  treasurer.  Phinehas  Lym  in,  George 
Wyllis,  Daniel  Edwards  and  Eliphalet  Dyer  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee, to  manage,  transact  and  do  everything  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  Susquehanna  Comjiany,  in  order  to  prefer  the  circumstances  of 
the  purchase  lately  made  of  the  Indians,  and  all  proper  exhibits,  to  lay 
before  his  Majesty  for  his  grant  and  confirmation.  It  was  voted,  to 
petition  the  Assembly  for  incorporation  ; that  two  dollars  more  be 
raised  on  every  old  shai-e  and  one  dollar  on  half  a share,  to  be  improved 
in  completing  the  purchase,  and  that  the  clerk  be  a receiver,  and  that  he 
transmit  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  One  thousand 
dollars  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  transmitted  to  Colonel  John 
Henry  Lyddas  of  Albany,  in  order  to  comjilete  the  purchase,  in  corn- 
compliance  with  the  agreement  of  the  agents,  and  more  if  necessary. 
Eight  hundred  “ wholesome  persons  ” were  now  allowed  in  the  'com- 
pany, new  subscribers  paying  nine  dollars  per  share.  Samuel  Tolcott 
of  Hartford,  Isaac  Tracy  of  Norwich,  Samuel  Gray  of  Windhain, 
Oliver  Wolcott  of  Litchfield,  Samuel  Bishop  of  New  Haven  and  Joseph 
AVakeman  of  Fairfield,  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
in  their  respective  counties. 

In  May,  1755,  an  address  was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Assem- 
bly, asking  its  countenance  and  protection  in  erecting  a new  colony, 
with  liberty  to  employ  suitable  persons  to  erect  monuments  at  the 
corners  of  the  land  already  pui'chased,  procure  and  lay  out  a township, 
and  to  build  and  erect  sufficient  fortifications,  a grist-mill  and  sawmill. 
In  response  to  these  requests,  the  Assembly  resolved : — 

“ That  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  peaceable  and  orderly  erectiiuj;  and  carry- 
ing on  some  new  and  well-regidated  colony  or  plantation  in  the  lands  above- 
said  would  greatly  tend  to  tlx  and  secure  such  Indian  nations  in  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty  and  friendship  with  his  subjects,  and  accordingly  hereby  manifest 
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their  ready  acquiescence  therein,  if  it  should  be  his  Majesty’s  royal  pleasure 
to  grant  said  lands  to  said  petitioners,  and  thereon  erect  or  settle  a new  colony 
in  such  form  and  under  sucli  regulations  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  royal 
wisdoin,  and  also  take  leave  humbly  to  recommend  the  said  petitioners  to  his 
royal  favor  iu  the  premises.” 

As  incorporation  and  confiianation  were  beyond  the  province  of  the 
Government  of  Connecticnt,  the  Company  was  forced  to  await  the 
issue  of  an  appeal  to  the  Crown.  The  culmination  of  the  long- 
standing difficulties  between  England  and  France  prevented  further 
action  at  this  period.  A protracted  war  was  at  hand.  Hostilities  had 
already  commenced,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  was  forced  to  defer 
occupation  of  their  Purchase  till  a more  favorable  season. 


IX. 


WINDHAM’S  FROG  FRIGHT.  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 

The  rival  claims  of  France  and  England  to  American  territory  had 
involved  tlie  Colonies  from  the  outset  in  frequent  war  and  blood- 
shed. The  final  controversy,  extending  from  1754  to  1760,  cost  them 
many  lives,  much  treasure  and  great  siffiering.  The  breaking  out  of 
this  War  was  at  the  darkest  period  of  Windham’s  history.  Religious 
dissensions  had  divided  and  weakened  her  churches,  and  malignant  dis- 
tem [)ers  decimated  and  desolated  her  families.  Six  of  her  ablest 
ministers  and  many  prominent  public  men  had  been  stricken  down. 
Children  had  died  in  great  numbers,  so  that  scarce  a household  was 
left  unbroken.  In  those  mournful  days,  when  many  hearts  “ were 
trembling  at  the  manifest  judgments  of  God,”  a rumor  of  impending  war 
deepened  the  gloom.  Tales  of  Indian  atrocities  and  butcheries  had  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  War  with  France  was  a war 
with  ferocious  savages,  incited  and  guided  by  skilled  brains  and  backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  civilization.  The  colonization  scheme  by  which 
many  had  hoped  to  esc  ipe  difficulties  and  discouragements  and  begin 
life  anew  under  more  favorable  auspices,  was  likely  to  be  blighted  or 
deferred.  Her  citizens  would  be  called  out  to  engage  in  this  deadly 
carnage,  and  her  homes  and  villages  left  ex})Osed  to  the  incursions  of 
murderous  savages.  These  gloomy  prospects  filled  many  hearts  with 
anxious  forebodings  and  subjected  Windham  to  that  lutlicrous  panic 
more  widely  known  than  any  event  in  her  history ; to  magnifying  an 
uproar  in  her  Frog  Fond  into  the  clamor  of  an  approaching  army. 

This  memorable  incident  occurred  in  June,  1754.  Though  war  was 
not  formally  declared,  hostilities  had  begun.  A Virginia  regiment,  led 
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by  Colonel  George  Washington,  was  already  in  the  field,  laboring  to 
expel  the  French  from  possessions  claimed  by  the  Ohio  Company. 
Delegates  from  many  of  the  Colonies  were  in  session  at  Albany,  endea- 
voring to  concert  a scheme  of  common  defence.  The  public  mind 
was  disturbed  and  apprehensive.  Windham’s  prominence  in  the 
recently-formed  Susquehanna  Company  gave  her  especial  cause  for 
anxiety.  This  attempt  to  rescue  from  the  Indians  a large  tract  of  land 
bordering  on  the  disputed  territory  might  have  aroused  suspicion  and 
hostility,  and  exposed  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy.  The 
feverish  enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  hailed  that  attractive  scheme 
gave  place  to  doubts  and  misgivings,  and  premonitory  croakings  were 
heard  on  every  side.  Thus  troubled  and  perturbed,  the  residents  of 
Windham  Green  were  aroused  from  their  slumbers  one  sultry  sum- 
mer night  by  sounds  wholly  unlike  anything  ever  before  heard  or 
reported  even  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Mr.  White’s  negro-man, 
returning  from  some  nocturnal  rendezvous,  was  the  first  to  hear  these 
sounds  and  give  the  alarm  to  his  master  and  the  neighbors.  Rushing 
out  from  their  beds,  they  listened  with  horror  and  amazement.  A din, 
a roar,  an  indescribable  hubbub  and  tumult  seemed  to  fill  the  Heavens 
and  shake  the  earth  beneath  their  feet.  The  night  was  still,  cloudy, 
and*  intensely  dark.  Sky,  village  and  surrounding  country  were 
shrouded  in  thickest  blackness,  and  thus  the  terrified  listeners  were 
thrown  wholly  upon  conjecture  and  imagination.  Some  feared  that  the 
Day  of  Judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  these  unearthly  sounds  were 
but  the  prelude  to  the  Trump  of  Doom.  Others  seized  upon  the  more 
natural  but  scarcely  less  appalling  explanation,  that  an  army  of  French 
and  Indians  were  marching  upon  the  devoted  village.  Distinct  articu- 
lations, detected  amid  the  general  Babel,  made  this  conjecture  more 
probable,  and  ere  long  the  name  of  Windham’s  most  honored  citizen, 
most  prominently  connected  with  the  Susquehanna  Purchase,  was 
clearly  eliminated.  “ We’ll  have  Colonel  Dyer,”  “ We’ll  have  Colonel 
Dyer,”  was  vociferated  in  deep,  guttural  tones.  “ Elderkin  too,” 
“Elderkin  too,”  responded  a shrill  tenor.  Yes!  both  these  noble 
young  men  were  demanded  by  the  insatiate  savages.  The  words 
“ Tete,”  “ Tete,”  next  detected,  inspired  some  hope.  It  was  possible 
that  ev^en  then  a ti*eaty  might  be  effected.  Thus  in  fear,  terror,  and 
conjecture  [)assed  the  night — the  astounding  clamor  continuing  till  the 
breaking  of  day.  That  any  terrified  Windhamite  was  so  demented  as 
to  sally  out  with  gun  and  pitchfork  to  meet  an  army  of  famished  frogs 
en  route  for  the  Willimantic,  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  morning  brought  a solution  of  the  mystery  from  families  near 
the  mill-pond.  Windham’s  own  amphibious  population  had  broken 
her  peace  and  made  all  the  disturbance.  The  family  of  Mr.  Follet,  who 
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owned  the  mill-privilege  and  lived  adjacent,  were  awakened  by  a most 
extraordinaiT  clamor  among  the  frogs.  They  filled  the  air  with  cries 
of  distress  described  by  the  hearers  as  continuous  and  thunderlike, 
making  their  beds  shake  under  them.  Those  who  went  to  the  pond 
found  the  frogs  in  great  apparent  agitation  and  commotion,  but  from 
the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night  could  see  nothing  of  wdiat  was 
passing.  In  the  morning,  many  dead  frogs  were  found  about  the  pond, 
yet  without  any  visible  wounds  or  marks  of  violence.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  battle.  Some  mysterious 
malarial  malady,  some  deadly  epizootic,  had  probably  broken  out 
among  them  and  caused  the  outcries  and  havoc.  The  report  of 
their  attempted  migration  in  search  of  water  is  positively  d^^nied  by 
trustworthy  witnesses.  There  had  been  no  drought,  and  the  pond 
was  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  being  fed  by  a never-failing' 
stream. 

The  mortification  of  the  Windham  people  upon  this  unexpected  and 
humiliating  revelation  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  description  : — 

“ Some  were  well  pleased,  and  some  were  mad; 

Some  turned  it  oil*  with  laughter; 

And  some  would  never  hear  a word 
About  the  thing,  thereafter. 

Some  vowed  that  if  the  De’il,  himself. 

Should  come,  they  would  not  flee  him. 

And  if  a frog  they  ever  met. 

Pretended  not  to  see  him.” 

No  people  were  so  fond  of  playing  jokes  upon  others  as  these  same 
residents  of  Windham  Green,  and  now'  that  the  joke  was  turned  upon 
them,  no  mercy  was  shown  them.  Those  of  their  fellow  townsmen 
w'ho  had  not  been  victimized  overwhelmed  them  with  banter  and  ridi- 
cule. The  tragic  alarm  was  made  the  most  comical  of  farces.  The 
story  flew  all  over  the  County  with  innumei  able  additions  and  exaggera- 
tions— a bit  of  choice  fun,  pleasantly  enlivening  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  that  mournful  period.  Rev.  Mr.  Stiles  of  Woodstock,  forgetting 
his  losses  and  conflicts,  thus  playfully  descants  upon  the  affair  to  his 
nephew  : — 

“ Woodstock,  July  9,  1754. 

“Ifthe  late  tragical  tidings  from  Windham  deserve  credit,  as  doubtless  they 
do,  it  will  then  concern  the  gentlemen  of  your  Jurispritiau  order  to  be  forti- 
fled  against  the  dreadful  croaks  of  Tauranean  Legions ; Legions,  terrible  as 
the  very  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  Antiquity  relates  that  the 
elephant  fears  the  mouse ; a hero  trembles  at  the  crowing  of  a cock — but  pray 
whence  is  it  that  the  croaking  of  a bull-frog  should  so  Belthazzarize  a lawyer? 
How  Dyerful  ye  alarm  made  by  these  audacious  long- winded  croakers  : 

‘ Things  unattenipted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme, 

Tauranean  terrors  or  Chimeras  Dyer.’ 

I hope,  sir,  from  the  Dyerful  reports  from  the  Prog  Pond,  you’ll  gain  some 
instruction,  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  my  Lord  Cook.” 

Nor  was  the  report  of  the  Windham  panic  confined  to  its  own 
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County.  Even  without  the  aid  of  newspapers  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, it  was  borne  to  every  part  of  the  laud.  It  was  sung  in  song  and 
ballad  ; it  was  related  in  histories  ; it  served  as  a standing  joke  in  all 
circles  and  seasons.  Few  incidents  occurring  in  America  have  been  so 
widely  circulated.  Let  a son  of  Windham  penetrate  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  Earth,  he  would  find  that  the  story  of  the  Frog-fright  had 
preceded  him.  The  Windham  Bull-frogs  have  achieved  a world-wide 
reputation,  and  Avith  Rome’s  goose,  Putnam’s  wolf  and  a few  other 
favored  animals,  will  ever  hold  a place  in  popular  memory  and  favor. 


Tlie  War,  so  gloomily  foreboded,  broke  out  in  earnest  in  1755. 
Four  im|)ortant  expeditions  were  planned  by  the  English.  In  August, 
a regiment  was  raised  in  eastern  Connecticut,  to  assist  in  the  reduction 
of  Crown  Point,  assigned  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  Eliphalet  Dyer 
was  appointed  its  lieutenant-colonel.  Each  Windham  County  town 
was  ordered  to  furnish  its  proportion  of  men.  John  Grosvenor  was 
captain  of  the  company  in  Pomfret,  with  Nehemiah  Tyler  for  first  and 
Israel  Putnam  for  second  lieutenants.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  service,  the  requisite  recruits  were  speedily  secured. 
A strong  military  spirit  pervaded  the  towns,  deepened  by  a sense  of 
religious  and  patriotic  obligation,  and  all  were  ready  to  bear  their  part 
of  the  public  burdens.  The  spirit  with  which  Windham  County 
engaged  in  this  dreaded  war,  is  manifested  in  the  following  votes 
passed  in  Ashford.  At  a church-meeting,  September  9,  1755, 

“ Voted,  to  keep  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  one  day  in  a month  to  Almighty 
God,  in  behalf  of  our  friends  that  are  gone  and  going  to  defend  our  laud 
against  an  encroaching  foe ; that  they  may  be  preserved  and  have  success.” 

On  the  same  day,  it  was  voted  in  town-meeting : — 

“ That  the  town  do  concur  with  the  church  in  keeping  a day  of  fasting  once 
a month.” 

This  regiment  at  once  joined  the  forces  at  Lake  George  and  did  good 
service  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  Putnam’s  uncommon 
daring,  and  fitness  for  military  exploits,  were  at  once  shown  and  recog- 
nized. Associating  himself  with  a company  of  Rangers,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robert  Rogers,  he  engaged  with  great  ardor  and 
boldness  in  most  exciting  and  hazardous  service.  The  official  report 
of  his  first  thirty  days’  service  is  a series  of  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
thrilling  adventures.  Alone,  or  with  a single  companion,  he  passed 
night  after  night  in  reconnoisances — creei)ing  under  bushes  into 
encampments  of  hundreds  of  hostile  Indians,  and  lying  all  night  within 
reach  of  their  muskets,  or  venturing  within  a rod  of  the  sentry  at 
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Crown  Point,  and  having  his  blanket  shot  through  in  divers  places  in 
retreating  from  his  perilous  position. 

Another  son  of  Windham  County  distinguished  himself  greatly 
during  this  first  campaign.  Nathan  Whiting,  youngest  son  of  Rev^ 
Samuel  Whiting  of  Windham,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1743, 
and  had  established  himself  in  business  in  New  Haven.  Appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  regiment,  he  had  assisted  in 
establishing  and  manning  Fort  Edward,  and  then  accompanied  the  main 
body  of  the  army  fourteen  miles  westward  to  the  south  part  of  Lake 
George,  whei  e they  prepared  to  construct  another  fortification,  but  before 
their  intrenchments  were  completed,  they  learned  that  Baron  Dieskau, 
with  a strong  force,  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward,  where  a great 
part  of  their  ammunition  and  provisions  Avas  deposited.  A detachment 
of  tAvelve  hundred  men  was  at  once  dispatched — September  8 — under 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  of  Massachusetts,  to  intercept  this  force, 
and  relieve  the  Fort  if  possible,  but  within  three  miles  of  the  camp  they 
were  themselves  attacked  by  the  Avhole  body  of  the  French  and  i-outed 
Avdth  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Williams,  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief- 
tain, Major  Ashley  and  several  other  officers,  were  slain  at  the  first 
onset.  The  soldiers  fled  in  great  confusion,  but  were  rallied  Avith  much 
skill  and  gallantry  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Whiting,  then  left  in  com- 
mand, who  succeeded  in  leading  them  back  to  the  camp  in  good  order, 
and  engaged  Avith  great  spirit  in  the  subsequent  battle,  Avherein  the 
French  AV’ere  routed  and  General  Dieskau  Avounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
“ For  his  extraordinary  services”  upon  this  and  other  occasions,  a reward 
was  granted  him  by  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut.  His  brothers 
William  and  Samuel  Whiting,  also  served  as  colonels  during  this  Avar. 

After  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  active  operations  were  suspended 
for  the  Avinter.  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler  of  Gloucester,  chaplain  of  one 
of  the  regiments,  furnishes  the  folio Aving  array  of  reasons  for  not  pro- 
ceeding on  the  expedition  against  CroAAm  Point: — “1.  Water  in  river 
rising.  2.  Bad  roads.  3.  Wagoners  AA^orn  out.  4.  Batteaux  shot  and 
shelled  at  Fort  Edward.  5.  No  provender  for  horses  to  haul  them. 
6.  Soldiers  dispirited.  7.  Many  sick.  8.  No  Mohawks  to  join  them. 
9.  Scant  provisions.  10.  Great  Sea  in  the  Lake.” 

The  failure  of  the  several  projected  expeditions,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  Braddock,  greatly  depressed  the  Colonists.  A severe 
earthquake  shock  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  hightened  the  general 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  alarm.  This  occurred  November  18,  at  about 
four  in  the  morning.  The  air  Avas  cleaj*  and  calm,  moon  shining  as 
pleasant  as  ever  Avas  seen  at  the  time,  but  the  sea  roaring  at  the  shore 
AA'ith  such  a noise  as  hardly  ever  Avas  known.  The  first  shock  lasted 
about  one  and  a half  minutes  and  Avas  succeeded  by  a second  still  more 
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terrible.  Mr.  Stiles  of  Woodstock  reports,  “the  terra-motiis  in  this 
place  very  severe,  lasting  about  two  minutes — earth  violently  shaken.” 
This  unusual  phenomenon  was  considered  very  ominous,  betokening 
further  reverses  and  disasters.  Alarming  sickness  and  mortality 
already  prevailed  among  the  soldiers.  One  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
war  was  the  beloved  young  Separate  minister,  Thomas  Stevens,  dying 
in  his  father’s  house  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of  disease  contracted  while 
serving  as  chaplain. 

The  Windham  Comity  Association,  at  its  meeting  early  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed and  recommended  a day  of  prayer,  to  be  observed  monthly  in 
all  the  churches,  “ on  account  of  frequent  and  amazing  earthquakes ; 
strange,  unusual  and  distressing  war ; awful  growth  and  spread  of  vice, 
infidelity  and  iniquity,  ^.  e.,  some  hour  of  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
Thursday  in  every  month,  leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  ministers 
whether  to  spend  the  whole  time  in  prayer  only,  or  give  the  people  a 
sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.” 

These  untoward  events  and  gloomy  forebodings  did  not  discourage 
enlistment  and  pre})arations  for  farther  action.  In  November,  Israel 
Putnam  received  a commission  as  captain,  and  was  ordered  to  raise  a 
company  of  men  to  hold  possession  of  Fort  Edward  during  the 
ensuing  winter.  Many  young  men  in  Pomfret  and  adjacent  towns  were 
eager  to  serve  under  so  s[)irited  and  popular  a leader,  and  soon  the 
ranks  were  filled,  as  follows : — Israel  Putnam,  captain  ; Nathaniel 
Porter  and  Henry  Chapin,  lieutenants  ; Henry  Pearson,  Peter  Leavens, 
Peleg  Sunderland  and  William  Manning,  sergeants  ; David  Cleveland, 
Nathan  Hale,  David  Whitmore,  Thomas  Lyon,  corporals ; Nathan 
Bacon,  drummer  ; Isaac  Dean,  clerk  ; Soldiers — Robert  Austin,  Matthew 
Davis,  Daniel  Isdiarn,  Micajah  Torrey,  Eliphalet  Carpenter,  Samuel 
White,  Littlefield  Nash,  Jeremiah  Jackson,  Peter  Bowen,  Timothy 
Harrington,  Giles  Harris,  Ebenezer  Cary,  John  Austin,  Aaron  Dewey, 
John  Waters,  Eli  Lewis,  Samuel  Horton,  Ezekiel  White,  Robert 
Newell,  Samuel  Webb,  Gideon  Webb,  Solomon  Mack,  Zacchens  Crow, 
Roger  Crow,  Charles  Biles,  Edward  Tryon,  Edad  Parson,  Stephen 
Pease,  Wareham  Pease,  Thomas  Brigdon,  James  Hartford,  Thomas 
Eddy,  George  Gregory,  John  Metcalf,  John  Philips,  John  Hutchinson, 
Benjamin  Shipman.  The  forces  under  Johnson,  during  this  winter  of 
1755-58,  remained  in  their  quarters  at  Fort  Edward,  strengthening  this 
fort,  completing  and  equipping  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  George,  and  constructing  a more  commodious  road 
between  these  important  positions.  Putnam’s  company  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  congenial  service  of  scouting  and  ranging,  carrying 
on  a sharp  guerrilla  warfare  with  the  bands  of  hostile  savages  which 
infested  this  region.  So  efficient  was  this  service  that,  in  May,  Ca})tain 
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Putnam  received  from  the  General  Assembly  a grant  of  fifty  Spanish 
milled  dollars  in  recognition  of  his  “ extraordinary  services  and  good 
conduct  in  ranging  and  scouting  the  winter  past  for  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy  near  Crown  Point,  and  discovery  of  their  motions.” 

In  June,  1756,  war  against  France  was  formally  declared  by  Great 
Britain.  Previous  hostilities  and  rencontres  had  been  merely  prelimi- 
nary to  the  great  conJict.  Connecticut  now  ordered  her  first  census  to 
be  taken  and  made  preparation  to  bear  hei*  part  in  the  coming  struggle. 
New  regiments  were  raised  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point, 
but  through  the  incompetency  and  blunders  of  the  commanding  officers 
nothing  was  accomplished  in  this  and  the  following  year.  The  fort  at 
Oswego  was  captured  by  the  French  in  1756;  Fort  William  Henry 
was  taken  by  them  in  1757,  after  a gallant  defence  of  six  days.  Many 
soldiei-s  were  taken  prisoners,  many  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Indians. 

Through  these  gloomy  years,  Windham  bore  her  part  with  unshaken 
courage  and  tidelity,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  accin-ate  estimate 
of  the  aid  furnished  by  her.  The  towns  kept  no  records  of  the  soldiers 
sent  out  by  them,  and  in  the  general  lists  the  names  of  Windham 
County  men  cannot  be  positively  identified,  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  her  quota  was  never  lacking.  The  names  of  many  sons  of 
her  leading  families  appear  among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  The 
Paysons,  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  in  former  wars,  again  took  the 
field.  John  and  Nathan  Payson,  William  and  Samuel  Whiting,  Elea- 
zer  Fitch,  John  Grosvenor,  Ebenezer  Williams,  Aaron  Cleveland  of 
Canterbury,  Edward  Marcy  of  Ashford,  Ezekiel  Pierce  and  Benjamin 
Lee  of  Plainfield,  Robert  Durkee  of  Canada  Parish,  David  Holmes  of 
Woodstock,  Benjamin  Crary  and  John  Keigwin  of  Voluntown,  John 
Leavens  and  Samuel  Fairbanks  of  Killiugly,  Samuel  Lamed  of  Thomp- 
son Parish,  Joseph  Paine  of  Pomfret  are  found  among  the  captains. 
Captain  Eleazer  Fitch’s  company  compi'ised  the  following  men,  mostly 
from  Windham  : — James  Tracy  and  Ezekiel  Fitch,  lieutenants  ; Elijah 
Simons,  Asa  Richardson,  sergeants  ; Nathan  Lilly,  Peter  Bowditch, 
William  Parish,  corporals  ; Edward  Bibbins,  Nathaniel  Ripley,  Darius 
Waterman,  Joseph  Farnum,  Asa  Stevens,  Isaac  Canada,  Aaron  Eaton, 
Henry  Brewster,  Jonathan  Knight,  Benjamin  Holden,  Josiah  Fuller, 
Simon  Cady,  Stephen  Baker,  Caleb  Austin,  George  Parker,  John  Wat- 
son, Michael  Watson,  David  Woodworth,  Daniel  Moulton,  James  Hide, 
George  Dunham,  Joseph  Truesdell,  Jonathan  Canada,  Daniel  Squier, 
Moses  Sparks,  J^hinehas  Manning,  Benjamin  Cary,  Cyrus  Richards, 
Joshua  Hebai’d,  Samuel  Morris,  William  Gordon,  Benjamin  Paul, 
Roger  Crary,  Euos  Bartholomew,  jirivates.  Putnam’s  second  company 
was  mostly  made  up  from  Plainfield  and  Voluntown;  Thomas  Gallup 
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serving  as  lieutenant,  George  Crery  as  sergeant,  Ebenezer  Davis 
and  David  Shepard  as  corporals,  and  Robert  Dixon,  Benjannn 
Parks,  Elijah  Cady,  Ezekiel  Whiting,  James  Ashley  and  Thomas  Rudd 
as  soldiers.  Upon  the  alarm  following  the  capture  of  Fort  William 
Henry  by  Montcalm,  four  volunteer  companies  marched  from  Windham 
County  commanded  by  Abner  Baker,  Ashford ; John  Carpenter, 
Woodstock ; Isaac  Coit,  Plainfield  ; John  Grosvenor,  Pomfret.  These 
volunteers  were  mostly  men  advanced  in  life,  the  fathers  of  the  towns, 
showing  that  most  of  the  young  men  were  already  in  service.  Cajjtain 
Carpenter  led  from  Woodstock  and  Thompson. — Sergeants  Josiah 
Child, ^ William  Manning  and  Stephen  Marcy,  Lieutenant  Diah  John- 
son, Corporals  Timothy  Perrin  and  Jonathan  Knapp  ; privates,  Isaac 
Stone,  Benjamin  Joslin,  Zebediah  Sabin,  Elisha  Marcy,  Daniel  Corbin, 
Jesse  Carpenter,  Benjjmiin  Bacon,  Joseph  Bishop,  Thomas  Fox,  Abra- 
ham Frizzel,  Abijah  Griggs,  Abel  Hammond,  Jeremiah  Tucker,  Abner 
Darling,  Abijah  Nichols,  Nath.  Ormsbee,  Joseph  Perry,  Joseph  Peake, 
Joseph  Frizzel,  David  Barret,  Henry  Lyon,  Daniel  Bacon,  Uriah  Marcy, 
George  Lyon,  Jonathan  Nelson,  Ephraim  Peake,  Joseph  Bugbee,  Ben- 
jamin Deming,  Elisha  Child,  Ezra  Child,  Nathaniel  Ellithor]),  Luke 
Upham,  Nathaniel  Saunders,  Elnathan  Walker,  Eli})halet  Goodell, 
Samuel  Dodge,  Ezra  Abbe,  Benjamin  and  Zebulon  Marcy,  Elisha 
Goodell,  Daniel  Allai’d,  Increase  Child,  Benjamin  Dana,  Samuel,  Ste- 
phen and  Daniel  Lyon,  Joseph  Town,  Joseph  Newell,  Nathan  Bixby, 
Peter  Leavens,  William  Marsh,  Noah  and  John  Barrows,  Thomas 
Shapley  and  Calvin  Torrey.  Captain  Grosvenor’s  company  comprised 
Ebenezer  Holbrook  and  John  Cotton,  lieutenants  ; Joseph  Robbins, 
Moses  Earl,  Joseph  Johnson  and  Josiah  Sabin,  sergeants ; Josiah 
Brown,  Jonathan  Fisk,  Benoni  Cutler  and  Jonathan  Coy,  cor])orals ; 
Nathaniel  Stowell,  clerk  ; Elijah  Sharpe,  Joseph  Sumner,  Elijah  Cliand- 
ler,  James  Williams,  — Coy,  — Danielson,  Simeon  Lee,  Jonathan 
Jeffards,  Jonathan  Saunders,  Janies  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Goodell, 
William  Blackrnar,  Nathaniel  Barnes,  Joseph  Coder,  John  Patton, 
James  Anderson,  Thomas  Gould,  Jose})h  Grover,  Jose})h  Sprague, 
Elijah  Cady,  Stephen  Brown,  Benjamin  Tucker,  Benjamin  Craft,  Jacob 
Whitmore,  Ebenezer  Covill,  Jonathan  Cutler,  Hyde,  Hubbard,  Goodell, 
Aldrich  and  Alton.  These  lists  give  but  a small  proportion  of  the 
officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Demanding 
recruits  through  many  consecutive  years,  there  was  probably  scarcely  a 
family  in  Windham  County  unrepresented.  Not  only  did  she  furnish 
all  the  men  asked  by  her  own  Government,  but  some  for  her  neigh- 
bors,— Darius  Sessions  having  removed  to  Providence,  raising  a com- 
pany of  recruits  in  Pomfret  and  Abington  to  serve  for  Rhode  Island. 

A change  in  the  British  Ministry  in  1758,  inaugurated  a new  era  in 
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the  conduct  of  the  War.  Pitt,  as  prime  minister,  infused  new  life  and 
spirit  into  the  army.  In  response  to  his  appeal  to  the  governors  of  the 
Colonies,  Connecticut  volunteered  to  send  five  thousand  effective  men 
into  tlie  field.  Four  regiments  were  promptly  ordered,  each  compris- 
ing twelve  companies.  A bounty  of  four  pounds  was  offered  to  each 
volunteer.  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  now  appointed  colonel ; Nathan 
Payson,  lieutenant-colonel ; Israel  Putnam,  major ; Elisha  Lord  of 
Abington,  surgeon.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  War 
through  the  subsequent  brilliant  campaigns,  which  more  than  atoned 
for  previous  defeats  and  disasters.  In  1758,  Louisburg,  Fort  Du 
Quesne  and  Fort  Frontenac  were  taken  by  the  English  ; in  1759, 
Ticonderoga,  Ci'own  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec  surrendered,  and  on 
September  6,  1760,  Montreal,  Detroit  and  all  remaining  French  posses- 
sions within  Canada,  were  relinquished  to  Great  Britain.  Windham 
County  soldiers  participated  in  these  various  achievements  and  shared 
the  laurels  of  victory.  The  exploits  and  adventures  of  Putnam  are  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated.  The  fabulous  deeds  ascribed  to  heroes  of 
antiquity  are  scarcely  more  marvelous  than  those  detailed  by  his 
biographer,  yet  they  are  mainly  confirmed  by  official  reports.  His 
hearty  frankness  and  good  nature,  together  with  his  great  pers’onal 
daring,  made  him  a favorite  among  all  ranks  of  the  army — even  the 
polished  British  officers  delighting  in  the  rough  “ Captain  Wolf,”  as 
they  most  frequently  called  him.  In  1759,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Many  other  Windham  County  soldiers  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  War,  and  gained  a military  experience  fitting  them  for  still  more 
notable  achievements  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Robert  Durkee, 
afterwards  of  Wyoming,  was  noted  for  courage  and  bravery,  and  aided 
Putnam  in  some  of  his  most  brilliant  exploits.  Thomas  Knowlton  of 
Ashford  enlisted  under  Captain  Durkee  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  con- 
tinued in  service  throughout  the  War,  rising  successively  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  His  brother  Daniel  also  served  in  several  campaigns, 
so  brave  a man,  according  to  Putnam,  “ that  he  could  order  him  into  a 
loaded  cannon.”  Many  fought  bravely  “ whose  memorial  has  perished 
with  tliem.”  Many  fell  victims  to  disease.  Hezekiah  Buswell  died  in 
the  camp  at  Lake  George  ; James  Hide  in  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward, 
both  of  Canterbury.  Many  more  suffered  the  horrors  of  captivity. 
Frederick  Curtis  of  Canterbury  thus  tells  his  story  : — 

“ Enlisted  under  Col.  Eleazer  Fitch.  Was  numbered  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  Sept.  10,  1759,  to  go  on  an  expedition  under  Rogers  to  Indian- 
tovvn,  St.  Francis;  arrived  Oct.  1,  beset  the  town,  cut  oil'  the  inhabitants  and 
laid  all  in  ashes,  and  for  safety  on  the  return  divided  into  parties  of  eight. 
Enfeebled  by  travel,  and  five  daj^s  destitute  of  provisions  save  mushrooms  and 
beech  leaves,  sat  down  to  rest  and  were  surprised  by  a party  of  Indians,  who 
had  followed  us,  and  were  taken  prisoners.  Were  stripped  and  bound  and 
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tied  to  trees  except  Bullard,  who  was  stabbed  with  a knife  and  killed.  Hewett 
and  Lee  escaped,  and  the  rest  were  carried  back  in  canoes  to  St.  Francis. 
Never  saw  his  companions  again  except  Jones.  Those  that  got  there  before 
him  were  killed,  and  the  Indians  demanded  that  he  should  be  killed  outright, 
but  his  Indian  master  delayed  till  morning.  During  the  night,  with  the  aid  of 
a Dutch  prisoner,  he  prevailed  on  an  Indian  to  carry  him  olf  in  a canoe  and 
delivered  himself  up  a prisoner  to  the  French,  and  after  suffering  in  a prison- 
ship  till  the  middle  of  June,  he  came  with  a flag  to  Montreal  and  was 
exchanged.  The  Indians  took  his  gun  and  blankets,  and  his  clothes  were 
scattered,  lost  and  spoiled.” 

Ebenezer  Dodge  of  W oodstock,  enlisted  under  Captain  Payson,  kept 
garrison  at  Fort  Edward,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Canada, 
w^here,  after  suffering  cruel  barbarities,  he  was  put  to  live  with  an 
Indian,  till  sold  to  the  French  and  finally  redeemed  and  brought  home. 
Prince  Gardner,  a negro  under  Captain  Putnam,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  sold  as  a slave  in  Montreal.  James  Wilson  of  Thompson,  was 
also  taken  prisoner,  and  retained  in  captivity  so  long  that  all  his  friends 
supposed  him  dead,  but  he  effected  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  wife 
and  family  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Enoch  Arden. 

The  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  great  as  they  w^ere,  were  scarcely  less 
than  those  of  their  families  at  home,  not  only  from  suspense  and 
anxiety  but  from  actual  privation  and  destitution.  Very  little  definite 
knowledge  can,  however,  be  gained.  Town  records  during  this  period 
are  very  meagre  and  scanty,  newspapers  were  almost  unknown,  and 
family  traditions  are  dim  and  unreliable.  We  only  know  that  the  cur- 
rency was  greatly  demoralized ; that  provisions  and  clothing  were 
scarce,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  country  very  limited.  It  is  reported 
by  trustworthy  authority  that  the  family  of  Ensign  Samuel  Perrin  of 
Pomfret,  occupying  a noble  farm  on  the  Quinebaug,  were  mainly  sup- 
ported during  one  winter  of  his  absence  by  a crop  of  carrots  raised  by 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Perrin,— and  if  a family  of  such  means  and  position 
could  be  reduced  to  such  straits,  how  great  must  have  been  the  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  of  those  less  favored ! The  period  embracing  the 
French  and  Indian  War  was  one  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness  ; sick- 
ness and  heavy  losses  ; distressing  rumors  and  harrowing  realities — and 
its  successful  termination  was  hailed  with  universal  joy  and  thanks- 
giving throughout  all  the  Colonies. 
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The  first  census  of  Connecticut  was  taken  in  1756,  at  wliich  time 
Windham  County  numbered  the  following  inhabitants  : — 


Whites. 

Blacks. 

Ashford 

1,245 

— 

Caiiterbur}’^ 

1,240 

20 

Killingly  ...  • 

...  ....  2,100 

— 

Plainfield  . • 

1,751 

49 

Pomfret 

1,677 

50 

Volimtowu  . . . • . . . 

1.029 

19 

AVindhain 

2,406^ 

40 

Woodstock 

1,336 

30 

Coventry 

1,617 

18 

Lebanon  

103 

IMaiisfield 

16 

Union • 

— 

19,670 

345 

Taking  ♦from  this  list  the  four  latter  towns,  the  population  of  the 
territory  now  embraced  in  Windham  County  was  12,784  whites,  and 
208  blacks.  These  blacks  were  mostly  negroes  owned  as  slaves  by  the 
more  opulent  families.  A few  Indians  held  as  slaves  were  probably 
included  among  them.  Apparently,  the  list  is  not  complete,  as  a few 
families  in  Ashford  and  Killingly  are  known  to  have  held  slaves.  These 
negroes  were  generally  employed  as  house  or  body  servants  and  were 
treated  with  great  favor  and  indulgence.  No  instances  of  cruelty  or 
neglect  have  been  reported,  and  no  complaint  against  any  master  has 
been  found  on  the  Court  records.  Several  negroes  were  owned  by 
Colonel  Thomas  Dyer  ; a still  larger  number  occupied  Godfrey  Mal- 
bone’s  plantation  in  Mortlake.  The  Indian  residents  of  Windham 
County  were  not  enumerated  at  this  time.  Though  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  they  still  occupied  their  old  haunts  in  several  towns.  Mohe- 
gans  still  asserted  their  right  to  the  Quinebaug  Country,  and  exercised 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  river,  cutting  down  trees  and  taking 
whatever  they  needed. 

Windham,  with  populous  Lebanon,  Mansfield  and  Coventry  on  her 
west,  was  now  very  near  the  centre  of  population,  but  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  county  had  been  changed  by  the  annexation  of  Wood- 
stock  and  occupation  of  Thompson,  and  already  ominous  murmurings 
were  heard  in  this  quarter.  In  1753,  Pomfret  appointed  John  Wil- 
liams, Benjamin  Fasset  and  Joseph  Craft  “to  meet  with  gentlemen 
in  respect  to  having  two  counties.”  William  Williams,  the  following 
year,  was  chosen  to  see  about  altering  the  county.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  distance  from  the  county -seat  was  a grievance  needing  abatement. 
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blit  no  furtlier  public  action  was  taken  for  many  years.  The  rate-list 
of  1759  gives  to  Windham  County  the  following  estates  : — 

£ s.  d. 

12,G08  9 6 
16,333  3 3 
21,837  0 0 
12,341  19  6 

20,113  13  3 
10,311  15  0 
26,952  1 4 

16,500  0 0 

136,998  1 10 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  currency  at  this  date,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  know  the  real  value  of  this  estimate,  but  it  was  not  probably 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  amount  in  silver. 


Ashford 
Canterbury 
Killingly  . 
Plainfield  . 
Po  inf  ret  . 
Voluntown 
Windham  . 
Woodstock 


The  following  list  shows  the  churches  and  pastors  of  Windham 
County  in  1760  : — 

Ashford Timothy  Allen. 

Canterbury James  Cogswell. 

Canterbury  Separate Joseph  Marshall. 

Killingly  First Aaron  Brown. 

Killingly  Second  (Thompson  Parish)  .....  . Noadiah  Russel. 

Killingly  Third Eden  Burroughs. 

Killingly  Separate Samuel  Wadsworth. 

Six-Principle  Baptist  (Thompson  Parish)  . . . Wightman  Jacobs. 

Plainfield  First • ...  David  Rowland. 

Plainfield  Separate Alexander  Miller. 

Pomfret  First Aaron  Putnam. 

Pomfret  Second  (Brooklyn  Parish) Josiah  Whitney.  < 

Pomfret  Third  (Abington  Parish) David  Ripley. 

Voluntown  . . • Samuel  Dorrance. 

Windham  First Stephen  White. 

Windham  Second  (Canada  Parish) Samuel  Mosely. 

Windham  Third  (Scotland  Parish) Ebenezer  Devotion. 

Brunswick  Church  (Scotland  Parish) John  Palmer.^' 

Woodstock  First No  pastor. 

Woodstock  First  (North  branch) Abel  Stiles. 

Woodstock  Second  (New  Roxbury  Parish)  . . Stephen  Williams. 


Baptists  in  Ashford  were  organized  in  church  fellowship  with  those 
of  Brimfield. 

Schools,  though  poor  and  insufficient,  were  gradually  im])roving. 
Towns  and  societies  were  now  divided  into  districts,  each  maintaining 
its  own  school.  High  schools  and  academies  were  yet  unknown. 
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Those  wishing  more  instruction  than  the  public  schools  afforded, 
repaired  to  the  ministers.  Mr.  Cogswell  received  pupils  into  his  family. 
Messrs:  Devotion,  Stiles,  Williams,  Whitney  and  Putnam  fitted  young 
men  for  college  and  trained  them  for  the  ministry.  A large  number  of 
young  men 'in  Windham  County  availed  themselves  of  these  privileges 
and  received  a collegiate  education.  Those  whose  names  have  been 
recovered  are  here  given  : — 

1719. 

John  Curtis,  Canterbury • -Yale. 

1724. 

Flint  Dwight,  Woodstock Harvard. 

1726. 

John  Whiting,  Windham Yale. 

' 1731. 

Perley  Howe,  Killingly . Harvard. 

1733. 

Eleazer  Wheelock,  Windham Yale. 

1735. 

Chester  Williams,  Pomfret Yale. 

1736. 

Hobart  Estabrook,  Canterbury Yale. 

1737. 

Darius  Sessions,  Pomfret Yale. 

1738. 

Seth  Dean,  Plainfield Yale. 

1739. 

Cyrus  Marsh,  Plainfield Yale. 

1740. 

Eliphalet  Dyer,  Windham  Yale. 

1743. 

Nathan  Whiting,  Windham  Yale. 

Eleazer  Fitch,  Windham Yale. 

1745. 

Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler,  Woodstock Yale. 

John  Cleveland,  Canterbury . . . . Yale. 

Nathaniel  Draper,  Woodstock • Yale. 

1747. 

^ Joshua  Chandler,  West  Woodstock  • Yale. 

Nathaniel  Huntington,  Scotland  Parish Yale. 
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1748. 


Ebenezer  Cleveland,  Canterbury • Yale. 

John  Shepard,  Plainfield • . Yale. 

Thomas  Williams,  Mortlake Yale. 


1749. 

David  Ripley,  Scotland  Parish Yale. 

1750. 

Ebenezer  Dyer,  Canterbury Yale. 

Benjamin  Palmer,  Ashford Yale.  < 

1752. 

Josiah  Whitney,  Plainfield Yale.  < 

Stephen  Holmes,  Woodstock Yale. 


1753. 

Gideon  Welles,  Plainfield Yale. 

John  Pitch,  Windham Yale. 

1755. 

Samuel  Cary,  Scotland  Parish Yale. 


1757. 

Jeremiah  Child,  Woodstock.  . . • ♦ . Yale. 

Nathaniel  Webb,  Windham Yale. 

1758. 

John  Felch,  Canterbury Yale. 

Jabez  Huntington,  Windham  . Yale. 


1759. 


Ebenezer  Devotion,  Scotland  Parish Yale. 

Enoch  Huntington,  Scotland  Parish Yale. 

John  Chandler,  Pomfret Yale. 

Ebenezer  Craft,  Pomfret • Yale. 

Ebenezer  Grosvenor,  Pomfret Yale. 

Ephraim  Hide,  Pomfret Yale. 

Abishai  Sabin,  Pomfret Yale. 

Joseph  Sumner,  Pomfret Yale. 

Ezra  Weld,  Pomfret Yale. 

Joshua  Paine,  Pomfret • Yale. 


1760. 

James  Pitch,  Windham Yale. 

Joseph  Dana,  Pomfret ^ Yale. 


The  influence  and  authority  of  the  clergy  were  very  greatly  increased 
and  strengthened  by  their  participation  in  the  education  of  these  young 
men.  The  best  educated  men  of  the  day,  leaders  in  church  and  state, 
honored  them  as  their  instructors  and  spiritual  fathers.  Ministers  of 
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the  town  as  well  as  of  the  church,  they  occupied  a most  prominent 
and  dignified  position,  and  were  usually  treated  with  great  respect  and 
deference. 

Very  little  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  manufactures.  The  few 
articles  needed  for  domestic  use  were  made  in  the  home  circle  or  by 
neighborhood  itinerants.  Inventories  of  estates  show  a gradual  im- 
provement ill  household  furniture  and  conveniences.  The  poverty  and 
limited  resources  of  the  Colonies,  domestic  broils  and  foreign  war,  had, 
however,  greatly  impeded  progress,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  marked 
change  had  been  wrought  either  in  the  face  of  the  country  or  the  con- 
dition and  manners  of  the  people,  since  the  organization  of  the 
county  in  1726.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  many  opposing  obstacles,  much 
had  been  accomplished.  Settlements  had  been  made,  towns  founded, 
institutions  established.  The  Windham  of  1760  had  already  done 
much  that  was  worthy  of  record,  and  laid  a good  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  in  coming  generations. 


V P P E N D I X 


United  English  Library  in  the  Towns  or  Woodstock,  Pomfret, 

iMORTLAKE,  &C. 

The  following  is  a catalogue  of  all  the  books  at  first  bought  by  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Williams,  for  the  Company  aforesaid,  with  the  sterling  price  as 
they  cost  in  England,  where  they  were  sent  for,  according  to  the  invoices  of 
John  Oswald  : — ' 

1740,  Sept.  5.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  bought  of  John  Oswald  : 


£ s.  d. 

2 copies,  Lowman  on  the  Revelations 0 18  0 

1 “ Ridgley’s  Body  of  Divinity,  2 vols » 2 0 0 

1 “ Tillotson’s  sermons,  compleat,  in  8 vols 4 4 0 

2 “ Eermin’s  Real  Christian 0 80 

2 “ Jacobs  Law  Dictionary 280 

1 “ Chambers’  Dictionary,  2 volumes 4 10  0 

1 “ Rapin’s  History  of  England,  2 vols 2 70 

1 “ Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  times,  2 vols 2 8 0 

1 “ Dr.  Watts’  Sermons,  2 vols 09  0 

1 “ Law’s  Serious  Call  to  a Devout  Life 02  0 

1 “ Doct.  Guyse’s  Sermons,  &c.,  2 volumes 08  6 

1 “ “ “ “ on  the  Spirit 0 3 6 

1 “ “ “ “ on  ye  Person  of  Christ 0 3 6 

1 “ “ “ “ Standing  use  of  ye  Scriptures  . . 0 3 0 

1 “ “ “ “ Youths’  Monitor 016 

1 “ Neal’s  History  of  ye  Puritans,  4 vols 140 

1 “ Sermons  against  Popery,  2“  010  0 

1 “ Calmet’s  Dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,  3 vols 5 0 0 

1 “ Sermons  at  Berry  street,  2 “ 0 10  0 

A Box 02  6 


28  4 6 


1741.  Sep.  9,  Bought  of  John  Oswald 

$ s.  d. 

2 copies.  Law’s  Serious  Call 05  9 

1 “ Bates  on  the  Attributes 03  0 

2 “ Beveridge’s  Tlioughts  on  Religion 05  0 

2 “ Howe  on  Family  Religion ‘ 0 5 0 

1 “ Clark  on  the  Attributes 050 
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1 copy,  Dorham’s  Phisico  Theology 050 

1 “ “ Astro  Theology 04  0 

1 “ Ditton  on  the  Resurrection 05  0 

1 “ Sauriu’s  Dissertations 0 10  6 

1 “ Gentleman  Instructed 05  0 

1 “ Patrick’s  Christian  Life • 02  6 

1 “ Lady’s  Lybrary,  3 volumes 09  0 

1 “ Pierce’s  Vindication  of  Dissenters ,0  6 0 

1 “ Wilkin’s  Principles  of  Xat’l  Religion' 0 40 

1 “ Jenkins’  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  2 vols 0 9 0 

1 “ Bentley’s  Sermons  . . . . .^ 0 5 0 

1 “ Burnet’s  Pastoral  Care 03  0 

1 “ Occasional  Papers,  3 volumes 0 12  0 

1 “ Hoadley’s  Original  and  Institution  of  Civil  Government 

discussed • 0 40 

1 “ Hoadley’s  Measures  of  Submission,  Sermons  on  the  Nature 

& Kingdom  of  ye  Church  of  Christ  & Answer  to  a 

Calumnj^,  &c.,  bound  together 03  0 

1 “ Hoadley’s  Answer  to  ye  Committee 02  6 

1 “ Locke  on  Government - 0 4 0 

1 “ “ “ Education 02  6 

1 “ Lesley’s  Method  with  Deists  and  Jews 050 

1 “ Etmullor  abridged 0 5 0 

1 “ Salmon  upon  Sydenham 04  0 

1 “ Prideaux’s  Connections,  4 volumes 100 

1 “ Horneck’s  Great  Law  of  Consideration 0 40 

1 “ Steal’s  Antidote  against  Distraction 02  0 

2 “ Bland’s  Military  Discipline 0 12  0 

1 “ Patrick’s,  Louth’s  and  Whitby’s  Annotations,  6 vols.  ...  660 

1 “ Elavel’s  Works,  2 volumes 1 17  0 

1 “ Doddridge  on  ye  New  Testament,  2 vols 1 15  0 

1 “ Gordon’s  Geographical  Grammar 05  0 

1 “ Ratclilfe’s  Treatise  of  Physick 05  0 

1 “ Quarle’s  Emblems 03  0 

1 “ Firmin’s  Real  Christian 03  6 

1 “ Watts’  Guide  to  Prayer 02  0 

1 “ “ Death  and  Heaven 016 

1 “ “ Self  murder 016 

1 “ “ Catechisms  Compleat 02  6 

1 ‘‘  “ Love  of  God 026 

1 “ “ Ruin  & Recovery  of  Mankind 05  0 

1 “ “ Passions  0 2 0 

1 “ “ Scripture  History 08  0 

1 “ Humble  Attempt 02  0 

1 “ “ Holiness  of  times  and  Places 02  0 

1 “ “ World  to  Come 040 

1 “ “ Hora  Lyrica 02  6 

1 “ Psalms 020 

1 “ “ Hymns ’...  0 2 0 

1 “ “ Logic 0 4 0 

1 “ “ Astronomy 0 40 
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1 copy,  Watts’  Art  of  Reading 016 

1 “ “ Miscellanieus  03  0 

1 “ “ Strength  & Weakness  of  Human  Reason 0 2 6 

1 “ “ Redeemer  and  Sanctifier 0 16 

1 “ “ Caveat  against  Infidelity,  Humility,  Essay  on 

Charity  Schools,  Freedom  of  will  & Self  Love — 

bound  together 060 

1 “ “ Prayers  for  Children  and  Divine  Songs 0 16 

1 “ “ Philosophical  Essays 04  6 

£24  18  6 

A case 04  6 

Feb.  19,  1748-9  (books  added) 

£ s.  d. 

1 Copy,  Dr.  Coleman  on  the  Parables 1 15  0 

1 “ Edwards  on  ye  Passions • 180 

1 “ Dickinson’s  1st  and  2ud  Vindication 120 

1 “ Beach’s  Reply 0 10  0 

1 “ Flint’s  Twenty  Sermons  120 

1 “ Chandler’s  Doctrines  of  Grace 2 15  0 

£8  12  0 

The  prices  of  books  purchased  in  England  are  stated  in  English  currency ; 
the  later  purchases  in  Colonial.  A number  of  these  old  books,  in  the  case 
provided  for  them,  are  still 'preserved  in  Pomfret,  together  with  the  quarto 
volume,  “ bound  with  parchment,”  containing  the  records  of  the  Society. 
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It  has  been  impossible  in  this  work  to  carry  out  family  histories,  or  even, 
in  many  cases,  to  trace  out  antecedents  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  so  that 
Y"  many  Windham  families  are  apparently  like  Melchisedec,  with  “ neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life.”  Thus  Peter  Aspinwall,  one  of  the  original 
pioneers  of  Woodstock  and  first  settlers  of  Killingly,  after  appearing  for 
more  than  half  a century  as  the  most  prominent  actor  in  all  public  affairs, 
suddenly  and  totally  disappears  from  the  stage,  with  no  record  of  his  death  or 
the  settlement  of  his  estate,  and  leaving  no  representative  that  can  be 
ideii tilled.  The  valuable  genealogical  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Weaver  of  VVTlli- 
inantic,  which  would  throw  much  light  upon  families  in  the  south  part  of 
Windham  County,  are  not  now  attainable.  Many  Windham  families  have  made 
no  attempt  to  trace  out  their  genealogies.  Others  find  them  jangled  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Three  distinct  branches  of  the  Adams  stock  settled  in 
Canterbury,  and  one  in  the  south  part  of  Pomfret  adjoining,  leaving  numerous 
descendants  bearing  similar  patronymics,  and  marrying  and  intermarrying 
until  their  disintanglement  would  baffle  the  most  acute  and  persevering  gene- 
r alogist.  A very  few  families  have  achieved  complete  genealogies.  The  Rev. 
Abner  Morse  has  included  in  his  valuable  work  that  branch  of  his  family  which 
early  settled  in  Woodstock,  and  thence  sent  forth  some  ofl’shoots  whose  fame  is 
b.nne  throughout  the  earth.  Dr.  George  Chandler  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Dwight  of  Clinton,  New  York,  have  lately  published  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  histories  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  families  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Full  and  interesting  genealogies  have  also  been 
compiled  of  the  Danas,  Huntingtons,  Spaldings,  Williamses,  and  a few  other 
families.  Many  others  are  in  process  of  preparation,  and  will  in  time  be  given 
to  the  public.  It  is  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  hereafter  given  to 
genealogical  investigations,  and  that  ever}^  Windham  County  family  may  3mt 
be  traced  to  the  soil  and  stock  from  whence  it  sprung,  but  it  is  a work  that 
will  I'equire  much  time  and  patience,  and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  repre- 
sentatives of  those  families  themselves.  The  general  historian  can  do  little 
moi’e  than  to  indicate  the  origin  and  settlement  of  families  and  the  connection 
of  prominent  members  with  public  and  general  affairs.  Domestic  and  personal 
details  must  be  left  to  the  family  historian.  Should  any  Windham  County 
family  have  failed  of  recognition  in  these  pages,  or  received  less  honor  than  it 
merited,  this  omission  may  be  ascribed  to  some  unfortunate  oversight,  or  the 
impossibilit}'  of  securing  requisite  information. 
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ERRATA. 


The  second  Sampson  Howe  did  not  remove  to  Killingly  upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  as  stated  page  324,  but  remained  in  Thompson  Parish  till  his 
removal  to  Middletown.  It  was  the  third  Sampson,  sou  of  Rev.  Perley  Howe, 
who  occupied  the  farm  west  of  Killingly  Hill. 

Quit-claim  deeds  were  received  by  Killingly  from  John  Hutchins  and 
his  sons  Joseph,  Wyman,  Ezra  and  Silas,  but  none  from  “t/o/m  and  Joseph 
Wyman,''  as  represented  page  533. 

Page  10,  line  20,  for  “ west,”  read  south. 

Pages  71-2,  for  “Peter  Crane,”  read  Peter  Crosse. 

Page  144,  line  19,  for  “ often,”  read  after. 

Page  167,  line  33,  for  “ eastern,”  read  western. 

Page  355,  line  33,  for  “ 1738,”  read  1748. 

Page  382,  line  28,  for  “ 1743,”  read  1745. 

Page  554,  line  19,  for  “ seven,”  read  eight* 
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